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PREFACE 



TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



Fqb the convenience of travellers, and in order to render the book 
more portable, this Description of Borne and its Environs has 
been separated from the Handbook of Central Italy, to which it 
was originally attached. 

A great portion of the original text has been retained ; but the 
present editor has incorporated in this edition much new information 
of a general and useful character to the traveller, and an account 
of the numerous and important antiquarian discoveries which have 
been made, during the last five years, both in Rome and the 
environs ; so as to render the present work as complete a Guide to 
the Eternal City as exists in any language. At the same time, both 
editor and publisher, fully impressed with a sense of the liability 
to error inseparable from such a work, earnestly entreat all those 
who use it to favour them with corrections of any mistakes or omis- 
sions which they may detect. 



*♦* While this Handbook is passing through the press a very 
remarkable work on Rome, &c., entitled ' Six Months in Italy,* by 
Mr. Hilliard, an American lawyer of great literary skill, has 
appeared : its perusal will well repay the reader, not only on the 
spot, but at home after his return from his travel. 
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Section I.— GENERAL INFORMATION. 

CONTENTS. 

§ 1. Hotels.— § 2. Lodgings.— § 3. Passports and Police Regulations.— 
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Livert Stables, Carriages.— § 33. Conveyance of Parcels and Works 
of Art.— § 34. Sporting, Hunting, etc.— § 35. Theatres.— § 36. Public 
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§ 1. Hotels, 

The greater number of the hotels 
at Rome frequented by foreigners 
are situated near the N. extremity 
of the city, in the triangular space 
comprised between the Porto del Po- 
polo, the Piazza di Spagna, the Via 
Condotti, and the Tiber.— The Europa, 
kept by Madame Melg^, an English- 
woman, in the Piazza di Spagna, stUl 
maintains the first place; everything 
is good ; and although the charges are 
rather high for Rome, the comforts are 

Home. 



proportionate: there is a good table- 
d'hote at 8 pauls a head, dinner in apart- 
ments 10 pauls, breakfast 4 and 5 pauls, 
tea 3 pauls, board of servants 7 pauls 
per diem. The Hotel de Londres and 
Maison Semy, both kept by Semy in 
the Piazza di Spagna, are on the same 
svstem as the Europa, and with similar 
charges.— The Hotel d'Allemagne, in 
the Via Condotti, kept by Franz, is a 
very old and extensive establishment, 
and well managed: it has large apart 
ments for families, with everv conve- 
nience, and a good table-d*hote at 6 
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pauls; many of the apartments look 
out towards the S., a very great 
advantage at Rome during the winter, 
charges moderate ; the Via Condotti 
is perhaps one of the best situations in 
liome. — Hotel des lies Britanniques, 
and Hotel de Bussie, in the Hazza del 
Popolo, under the Pincian Hill, also 
very good, but without tables-d'hSte: 
same charges as at the Europa; the 
situation not so convenient, from being 
at the extremity of the city. — Hotel 
de TAngleterre, in' the Via Booca di 
Leone, near the Via Condotti, is also 
a large and good hotel with a table- 
d*h6te: it is clean, and much frequented 
by bachelors. — The Gran Bretagna and 
the Hotel de Paris, in the ViaBabuino; 
and the Hotel Spillman, in the Via della 
Croce, with a table-d'hote. All the 
above hotels are in what may be called 
the strangers* quarter of Rome, and 
stand on our list as nearly as possible 
in their order of merit : the six first are 
nearly equal, and for management and 
comfort leave little to be desired. — 
Albergo della Minerva, in the Piazza 
della Minerva, behind the Pantheon, 
is chiefly frequented by French and 
ecclesiastics. — Cesari's Hotel, in tlie 
Piazza di Pietra, in the same quarter, 
is well spoken of as a bachelors' hotel, 
also much frequented by French and 
Germans. The prices of lodgings in 
the hotels vary according to the season, 
being highest in the winter months, 
and especially during the festivities of 
the Carnival and the Holy week. A 
bed-room on an average costs from 3 
to 5 pauls, a suite of apartments for 3 
or 4 persons from 20 to 30 pauls ; but 
this will depend of course on the look* 
out, the floor on which the rooms 
are situated, their number, &c. Firing 
and candles are very dear at hotels, as 
is every kind of wine, both foreign and 
Italian, including Marsala. 2 pauls a 
day for each person, but less ^ when 
a family is numerous, is considered 
ample remuneration for the servants, 
or service as it is called in the Roman 
hotels ; it is now generally inchided in 
the bill by most of the hotel-keepers : 
a small fee is generally given to the 
porter on leaving. Travellers ought 
to resist any attempt on the part of 



hotel-keepers to exact payment in 
silver, as has been done of late at 
Semy's and the hotels in the Piazza del 
Popolo, and at a time when it bore a 
high premium over the legal paper 
currency of the country : the best plan 
to avoid this unjust overcharge will 
be to come to a perfect understanding 
beforehand on this subject. 

} 2. Lodgings in private houses may 
be had in all parts of Rome. The best 
situations are the Piazza di Spagna, the 
Via Babuino, the Corso, and the streets 
lying between them. The Via Grego- 
nana, the Via Sistina, the Via Felice, 
the Quattro Fontan£, and generally all 
the streets between the Corso ana the 
declivities of the Pin6ian and Quirinal 
hills, and the several streets near the 
Fontana di Trevi, have also good lodg- 
ing-houses. Strangers should avoid 
situations immediately under the hills, 
where the bed-room windows cannot 
have a free circulation of air. All 
houses with confined courtyards or 
standing water, however agreeable 
they may be rendered to the eye by 
trees and gardens, are especially ob- 
jectionable in summer, on account 
of the mosqnitos, which are parti- 
cularly annoying near the Tiber. Sir 
James Clark considers that " the 
streets that run in an E. and W. direc- 
tion are to be preferred to those run- 
ning N. and S., as they are less exposed 
to currents of cold air during the 

Erevalence of N. winds, and the houses 
ave a better exposition. Both the 
sitting and bed rooms of delicate 
invalids should, if possible, have a 
southern aspect. Nervous persons 
should live in the more open and ele- 
vated situations." The price for a 
furnished sitting-room and bed-room 
in summer in a good situation is now 
from 8 to 12 scudi a month, and from 
12 to 18 in winter. Suites of apart- 
ments for families may be reckoned in 
proportion, but they depend greatly on 
the demand, the season, and the 
situation. After the holy week, for 
instance, the price of lodgings is 
lowered nearly one half. A good 
sitting-room, with three bed-rooms 
and a kitchen, in the fashionable 
quarter, costs on the average irom 30 
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to 35 sciidi a month. In the streets 
which lie beyond the ordinary beat of 
English visitors, as in the retired 
streets near the Quirinal, and about 
the N. foot of the Capitol, and 
the Piazza Trajano, one of the most 
healthy parts of Home at all seasons, 
the same accommodation may be 
obtained for one half this sum. It 
is in this part of Rome where large 
families will meet with the most roomy 
and splendid apartments, in some of 
the ancient palaces; those of the Dukes, 
Braschi, Altieri, and especially the 
magnificent furnished suite in the 
Palazzo Sermoneta, may be mentioned 
as examples. . In these quarters fa- 
milies may get very good lodgings 
from 12 to 18 scudi a month, which in 
the so-called English quarter would be 
from 20 to 30. No general rule, how- 
ever, can be laid down to which some 
traveller cannot adduce an exception. 
However respectable the landlord may 
appear, a formal written agreement 
(jpatto) is desirable, and a careful 
verification of the inventory still more 
so. It is also advisable to insert in the 
agreement the clause " meno die V uso" 
as a provision against wear and tear. In 
the Corso it will be as well to stipulate 
for the exclusive possession of the 
windows during the Carnival, or the 
lodger may be surprised to find his 
apartments converted into show-rooms 
during the festivities, besides being 
obliged to pay for a place at his own 
window. In the court of every house 
there is usually a well, from which 
the different lodgers supply them- 
selves with water by means of buckets 
traversing a fixed iron rod, so. as to 
avoid the necessity of descending from 
the upper floors. The arrangement of 
this simple machinery is often one of 
the first objects wnich arrest the 
attention of liie stranger on his arrival 
in Rome. Wood, as we have already 
remarked, is dear ; a cart-load, includ- 
ing porterage, seldom costs less than 
3 scudi. A single person generally 
pays 1 to 2 scudi a month for attend- 
ance. The wages of female servants 
are from 4 to 6 scudi a month and their 
board. Strangers will find lists of 
apartments at the different English 



bankers, who will assist in making the 
necessary arrangement, and at Mr. 
Shea's house agency in the Piazza di 
Spagna, No. 15, who for a moderate 
charge undertakes to have all formali- 
ties regarding agreement and inventory 
made out en regie, receiving and de- 
livering up the furniture, &c. Mr. Shea 
is represented as active, intelligent, 
and honest, by several persons who 
have employed him in the business of 
house agency, of recent introduction 
at Rome. 

§ 3. Passports and police regulations 
regarding foreigners,^ One of the first 
things the traveller ought to attend to 
on arriving in any large town in Italy 
is to conform to the police regulations 
of the place, and which are very simple 
at Rome. On arriving at the gate his 
passport is taken from him, and a printed 
paper given in return, which must be 
presented at the police office, Piazza di 
Monte Citorio, within 48 hours. If the 
traveller intends remaining at Rome, 
a Carta di Soggiomo will be given to 
him, which costs 6 pauls, and provided 
with which he may travel without 
hindrance or molestation throughout 
the Comarca. The Carta di Soggiomo 
ought to constantly accompany its otcner, 
even in Home, where, in consequence 
of the present disturbed state of the 
country, instances of persons having 
been arrested, and taken to the guard- 
house, because they could not justify 
their quality of Englishmen, have re- 
cently taken place. The regulations 
as to passports on leaving Rome are 
noticed under this head, at p. 2 of 
Handbook for Central Italy, Part I. 

The proprietors of the several hotels 
undertsu^e to have the necessary steps 
taken in obtaining the Carta di Sog- 
giomo, and the visas to passports gene- 
rally, for a trifling remuneration to the 
commissionnaire, by which the .traveller 
is saved time, and the annoyance of 
personal attendance at a crowded 
police-office. 

§ 4. Pvhlic Conveyances, Diligences, 
Mallepostes, 

3faWdposfes.— For Florence, onTues., 
Thurs., and Sat., in 30 hours, by Vi- 
terbo and Siena; 2 places; fare, 19 

b2 
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scudi all the way, 15^ to Siena only. 
For Bologna, by Ancona, on Mond., 
Wed,, and Frid., in 34 hours to An- 
cona ; 2 places ; fare, 24 scudi to Bo- 
logna, 18 to Ancona. To Bologna, 
by the road of the Furlo and Fano, 
on Tuse., Thurs., and Sat. ; fare 22 
scudi. For Naples, on Tuesd., Thurs., 
and Sat., at 5^ p.m., in 28 hours ; 3 
places; fare 13 scudi. For Civita 
Vecchia, every evening except Sund. ; 
and on Sunday when a mail-steamer 



sails for Marseilles or Naples on the 
following morning. 

Diligences. -^The office of the Pon- 
tifical diligences is in the same build- 
ing as the post-office, in the Palazzo 
Madama, near the Pantheon. The 
carriages are in general good, and on 
the French model, consisting of a Coup?', 
Int'rieur, and Banquette. The following 
table gives the arrangements for 1 853, 
and which are not likely to undergo 
much alteration : — 



ence ] 



For Florence, by Sienna, and from thence 
by railroad, on Mon., Wed., and Frid 
at 6 A.M., in 30 hours to Siena . 

To Vitcrbo, by way of Sutri and Vetralla, 
on Tues., Thurs., and Sat., in 10 to 12 
hours« at 6 a-v.. • . • . • 

To Naples, on Mon., Wed., and Frid., in 
28 hours, sleeping at Terracina . . • 

To Najdes, by the same route, on Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat., at 11 a.m., without 
sleeping on the road .••••• 

For Frosinone, every evening at 6 p.m., in 
12 hours, corresponding with convey- 
ances to Ceprano, Sora, and San Ger- 
mano 



Coap^. Intetieor. Banqnette. 

Sc. B. 8c. B. 8c. B. 

U 45 13 45 13 45 



2 50 2 40 2 40 
11 10 10 
11 10 10 



2 20 



2 20 



2 20 



A ver^ good diligence leaves Rome 
for Rieti, on Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 
at daybreak ; fare 2 s. 20 b. ; in 10 
hours. Diligences for Civita Vecchia, 
every evening at 7 p.m., in 8 hours, 
from the Piazza Nicosia. Families, or 
parties of 4 persons, may hire an entire 
diligence, to start for Civita Vecchia at 
the time which may suit them, for 11} 
scudi. 

Coaches for Civita Vecchia, but less 
well appointed, start from the Piazza 
della Stelletta, stopping 2 hours at 
Pata; fare 16 pauls. 

Public conveyances, consisting ge- 
nerally of ill-appointed calfeches, with 
a cabriolet, start for Bracciano, Civita 
Castellana, Monte Rotondo, and the 
Sabina, every mormng ; for Genazzano 
and Olevano 3 times a week, from the 
Via degU Or&ni, near the Pantheon ; 
*br Anagni, by Valmontone, in 10 



hours, on Wed. and Sund., from an 
osteria near the Ch. of San Andrea 
della Valle ; for Velletri, every morn- 
ing at 5 A.M., in 6 hours; and for 
Frascati and Albano several times a 
day, from the Osteria de* 3 Re, near 
the Piazza di S. Marco, at the foot of 
the Capitol. 

§ &. Steatnboats on the Tiber. — ^A boat 
starts every morning at 5 or G o'clock, 
according to the season, from the Quay 
of Ripagrande, for Fiumicino, at the 
mouth of the river, performing the voy- 
age in 2 or 3 hours, and returning to 
Rome the same day at nightfall, giving 
the tourist plenty of time to see the en- 
virons of Ostia and Porto. The return 
voyage is very tedious, the steamer 
having generally barges in tow. 

A small French Government steamer 
is employed on the service of the army 
between Rome and Civita Vecchia, 
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leaving at an early hour on the 9th, 
1 9th, and 29th of each month. Pas- 
sages for invalids unable to support 
the land journey may be easily ob- 
tained through the French ambassador 
or the military authorities. The voy- 
age occupies about 7 hours. The boat 
is generally laden with returned stores 
and invalid soldiers. 

A steamer leaves the Quay of the 
Ripetta 3 times a week, on Mon., Wed., 
and Frid., at sunrise, for Pontefelice, 
on the upper Tiber, landing passengers 
at Fiano, Montorso, Ponsano, and La 
Rosa. The boat is dirty, and the living 
on board detestable ; fares to Ponte- 
felice, 3, 4, and 7 pauls, according to 
the places. 

} 6. English Steamers from Civita 
Veochia, — Since the publication of the 
first part of this Handbook, in which 
we noticed the arrangements of steam- 
boats by which travellers arrive at 
and depart from this Roman port, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Navigation 
Company have established a bi-monthly 
line of their vessels between Mar- 
seilles and Malta, touching at the dif- 
ferent ports of Italy. According to 
their present arrangement, one of their 
first-class steamers will arrive at Civita 
Vecchia on the mornings of the 2nd 
and 1 7th of every month, and proceed 
to Naples and Malta the same day; 
and another on the 3rd and 17th, re- 
turning to Marseilles, and landing pas- 
sengers at Leghorn and Genoa. These 
vessels are far superior in size, in 
horse -power, and velocity, to any 
hitherto employed on the Italian coast, 
being of 1000 tons and 400 horses. 
The charges also appear to be below 
those fixed by the combination of the 
several Italian and French Companies, 
who have hitherto enjoyed a monopoly 
of the traffic. The establishment of 
English passenger-vessels between the 
Italian ports has been long desired by 
the numerous British residents, and 
the undertaking merits all their en- 
couragement. This line of steamers 
will offer another advantage to the 
British visitors at Rome, of a much 
more convenient and expeditious trans- 
mission of works of art, and luggage 



generally, to England through South- 
amptom. 

§ 7. Trattorie — Restaurateurs. — Most 
families who live in private lodgings at 
Rome are supplied with dinner from 
a trattoria, at a fixed rate per head, 
and which will, for small families par- 
ticularly, be found much more conve- 
nient and economical than marketing, 
hiring cooks, &c. The charges for 
dinner ought not to exceeti 5 pauls a 
head : and so well is the system carried 
out, that the dishes are sent even to 
considerable distances perfectly hot, by 
means of lieirge tin baskets furnished 
witib braziers of charcoal. Bachelors 
will prefer dining at a table-d' hdte or 
a restaurateur's : as regards the latter, 
there is perhaps no capital in Europe so 
much in arrear as Rome ; a good restau- 
rant is still one of the desiderata here, 
although some improvement has taken 
place of late years. The following are 
the best : — the Scalinata, in the Piazza 
di Spagna — dinner, with wine, costs 3 
to 5 pauls — many English artists dine 
here ; there is a fair restaurant at the 
Caf^ Nazzari, in the same Piazza, but 
rendered very disagreeable from the 
smell of tobacco-smoke in the adjoin- 
ing caf^ ; Lepri in the Via Condotti, 
much resorted to by artists, neither 
clean nor comfortable, but very cheap ; 
Pratelli Correlli, in the Via delle Con- 
vertite; and Bertini, in the Palazzo 
Polidori, now perhaps the best in 
Rome ; Ristoratore delle Belle Arte, 
in the Palazzo Fiano, very fair. 

§ 8. Ca/'S. — Nazzari*s,*iii the Piazza 
di Spagna, with a confectioner's shop 
attached, was formerly the best in 
Rome, but has much fallen off, and is 
rendered very disagreeable since smok- 
ing has been allowed in it ; Cafe Nnovo, 
in the Palazzo Ruspoli, in the Corso, 
an extensive establishment, with seve- 
ral billiard-tables and a large garden ; 
Caf^ Grecco, in the Via Condotti, the 
rendezvous of the artists of all nations 
— the Germans have a room which they 
call ^eir own — almost all the artists of 
Rome, high or low, may be found here, 
it is their general rendezvous at 7 a.m. 
for breakfast, and in the evening ; Cafe 
Antico, in the Via Condotti, is better 
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than it looks ; Caf^ Venezlano, in the 
Piazza Sciarra ; Caf^ della Fontana di 
Trevi, the resort of the antiquaries. 
There is a clean caf*^ near the Teatro 
Argentina. Breakfast at a cafe, with 
bread, butter, and ef?gs, costs Upauls ; 
a cup of coffee, 2 to 3 baiocchi. The de- 
signation corresponding to our English 
waiter, or French gargon, in a cafe, is 
bottega. 

§ 9. Booksellers and Reading-rooms. — 
Piale, formerly Monaldini, in the Piazza 
di Spagna; the reading-room is sup- 
plied with London and Paris papers, 
Galignani, &c., and a small English 
circulating-library ; an address-book is 
kept here, where English enter their 
names on arriving at Rome ; the sub- 
scription, 2 scudi a month to the news- 
room alone, is high, considering the few 
papers taken in. The subscription to 
the library is I scudi additional. Piale 
also keeps a collection of guide-books 
and works on Rome, but his charges 
are in general higher than elsewhere. 

Gallerini, bookseller, 1 9, Piazza Monte 
Citorio, is a very obliging man, and 
well supplied with Italian and English 
works, including Handbooks, which he 
sells at the London prices ; he has also 
an extensive collection of old and rare 
books, and is one of the agents for 
the sale of Canina*s works on Rome. 
Merle, French bookseller. Piazza Co- 
lonna ; and Spithover, Piazza di Spagna. 
for German books, maps, engravings, 
&c. There is a reading-room in the 
Piazza Colonna, where Italian and 
French papers, Galignani, and the All- 
^cmeine Zeitung are taken in — charge, 
I a paul a sitting. Rome is celebrated 
for its 'white vellum bookbinding, the 
vellum being manufactured at Sulmona, 
in the kingdom of Naples ; a 12mo. 
volume costs 3 to 4 pauls, and larger 
in proportion. Moschetti, 75, Via della 
Croce, is a good bookbinder. 

§ 10. English Club.— There is an Eng- 
lish club in the Palazzo Lepri, No. 11, 
Via Condotti; candidates for admission 
must be proposed and seconded by 
members, as in London, and are elected 
by the committee. Persons joining the 
club before the 1st of February pay a 
subscription of 25 scudi, and after- 



wards of 18. The rules of the club 
are framed in a rather illiberal spirit 
as regards artists, bankers, and profes- 
sional men, residing in Rome, who are 
excluded. Absent members pay no 
subscription. There is no restaurant — 
a great drawback. The club is closed 
during the summer months. 

§11. Ciceroni, laquaisde place, &c., one 
of the necessary evils at Rome. — Most 
of the domestiques de place at the hotels 
have picked up enough of learning to 
guide the casual visitor through the 
ordinary routine of antiquarian sights, 
&c. ; but there is a superior class of per- 
sons, men of education, who undertake 
to accompany parties, and who may be 
heard of at the consurs, or at man]^ of 
the bankers'. From the ordinary cice- 
roni, or laquais de place, travellers 
must be cautious in receiving their 
dicta as authority ; in other respects, 
and especially in their dealings with 
tradespeople, they are not always be- 
yond suspicion — they generally exact 
a commission for all purchases made 
by their masters, and the less they are 
allowed to accompany them in their 
dealings the better : the charge for a 
good intelligent laquais de place is 10 
pauls a day. 

§ 1 2. Money-changers. — All the bankers 
willingly change foreign coins, circular 
and English bank notes, &c. Gal- 
landt, No. 92, Via Condotti, keeps 
an exchange-office, and an assortment 
of mosaics, cameos, &c. Strangers 
will do well to bear in mind that the 
exchange, as fixed on every Friday by 
the assembly of bankers for the ensuing 
week, is calculated in the Roman paper 
currency, which has hitherto been at a 
discount compared to silver (5 per cent, 
in 1853) ; and that to obtain for the 
larger notes even the smaller ps^per 
currency, or for the latter the inconve- 
nient copper coin, a premium must be 
paid. 

§ 13. Post-office. — Owing to the diffi- 
culty of deciphering English names by 
the post-office officials, it will always be 
safer for travellers to have their letters 
addressed to the care of an English or 
American banker, or to the landlord of 
one of the respectable hotels. Com- 
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plaints, and we fear with some founda- 
tion, have been made at the over- 
charges on account of postage by some 
of the Roman bankers to whose care 
English letters have been addressed. 
The mails leave Rome every day, ex- 
cept Sundays, for England, France, 
and the north of Europe generally, via 
Florence. Letters to England, single, 
and not enclosed in an envelope, may 
be sent through France prepaid (26 
balocchi) or not. Letters are de- 
spatched to France and England, by 
steamer, from Civita Vecchia, on the 
4th, lOth, 14th, 20th, 24th, and last 
day of every month ; and must be paid 
as far as the seaport (^ a paul) : the 
letters of the 10th, 20th, and 30th take 
.5 days to reach Paris, and 6 to Lon- 
don, being sent direct to Toulon by the 
French Government packet ; the others 
6 and 7 days, going by the contract 
packet, which calls at Leghorn. The 
mail for Naples leaves Rome on Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat. ; returning on Mon., 
Wed., and Frid. Letters must be pre- 

?aid to the Papal frontier, 5 baiocchi. 
tetters for Alalta and India are de- 
spatched on the 1st, 11th, and 21st 
of each month, and must be paid, 18 
baiocchi. 

The mail, by the land route, arrives 
every day, bringing letters from Eng- 
land in 9 days; if by steamer from 
Marseilles to Civita v ecchia, in 6 or 7 
days ; and It may be as well to state 
that a letter takes 3 days from London 
to Marseilles, and that the steamer 
sails from thence on the 9th, 19th, and 
29th of every month, by which they 
reach Rome on the 2nd, ISth, and 
23rd. Persons writing from England 
must be careful to put " via Mar- 
seilles" on the address. Letters from 
India, the Levant, and Malta are due 
in Rome on the 5th, 15th, and 25th. 

A mail is despatched 4 times a month 
to meet the Austrian Lloyd's steamer 
at Ancona, for the Ionian Islands, 
Greece, and the Levant generally. 

Letters to Florence, Austrian Lom- 
bardy, and Germany may be sent un- 
paid. 

The postage on a single letter from 
F/ngland is 26 baiocchi, vid France ; if 
enclosed in an envelope, double. English 



newspapers pay from 2 to 3 pauls each, 
and their delivery is irregular, being 
often detained at the post-office. 
Galignani's Messenger and French' 
papers generally 4 baiocchi. 

The Roman post-office is open every 
day until 4 p.m., except on Sundays, 
when it closes at 1 1, but even then only 
for despatching or receiving foreign 
letters Uiat may be goin^ or have ar- 
rived by the steamers at Civita Vecxshia. 

§ 14. English Church. — Divine service 
according to the forms of the Church of 
England is celebrated every Sunday at 
1 1 A.M. and 3 p.m., and the Communion 
at 9 A.M., in a large apartment appro- 
priately fitted up outside the Porto del 
Fopolo. There is morning service on 
every week-day at 10 a.m. The ch. is 
entirely supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, which are collected by the 
clerk at the residences of the visitors 
who leave their names at the church, 
a much more befitting system than 
that adopted at Florence of exact- 
ing payment at the doors. Attached 
to the church is a lending library of 
religious books, which are distributed 
on Sunday to such subscribers to the 
church as may apply for them. The 
resident clergyman is now the Rev. F. 
B. Woodward. The church is closed 
from the end of June until October. 
Divine service according to the Pres- 
byterian form is celebrated every 
Sunday at the United States Legation, 
in the Piazza del Popolo, in a large 
apartment liberally appropriated by 
the Minister for that purpose, and 
where persons of all countries are 
freely admitted. 

§ 15. Fhysicians, — Dr. PantaJeoni, 
107, Via Babuino, an eminent Italian 
physician, who has lived much in Eng- 
land, speaks our language perfectly, and 
practises much among our countrymen ; 
Dr. O'Brien, successor to Dr. Deakin, 
33, Via Mercede, a very kind and at- 
tentive physician ; Dr. Smyth, surgeon 
and accoucheur, 9, Piazza di Spagna ; 
Dr. O'Dwyer, whose address may be 
found at Piale's library; and Dr. Small, 
Palazzo Poniatowski, Via della Croce. 
The usual physician's fbe is 2 scudi 
a visit. 

§ 16. Apotheoaries, — Borrioni, 98, Via 
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Babuino, is well supplied with Eng- 
lish medicines; and Sinimberghi and 
J^hitburn, No. 135, Via Frattina ; the 

Erincipal partner, although a Roman, 
as been an assistant at the Apothe- 
caries' Hall in London, and is conse- 
quently accustomed to make up the 
prescriptions of English medical men 
— he speaks English. 

§ 17. Bankers, — Messrs. Torlonia and 
Co.; Messrs. Freeborn and Co.,ViaCon- 
dotti. Mr. Freeborn is British Consular 
Agent, and is extremely obliging in 
obtaining every facility and protection 
for his countrymen, and in procuring 
orders for admission to the different 
public establishments, galleries, &c. 
Messrs. Macbean and Co. in the Corso, 
Messrs. Packenham and Hooker in the 
Piazza di Spagna, conduct the greater 
part of the banking business with 
the United States. Messrs. Plowden, 
Cholmley, and Co., 234, Corso. As 
a general rule, foreigners, if not of 
high rank, or very particularly recom- 
mended, will experience much more 
civility and assistance from the bankers 
amongst their own countrymen than 
elsewhere, and fully as much courtesy. 
The English and American houses are 
most obliging to their customers in 
procuring lodgings, lascia-passares, &c., 
and in furnishing information ; they 
also forward to England and the 
United States all parcels, works of 
art, &c. 

§18. Teachers of Italian, ^c. — Signori 
Valerio Palmieri, 41, Via Rosella; 
Biocchi, 84, Piazza di Spagna ; Luigi 
Rossi, inspector of foreign books at 
the Custom-house, Campo Marzo, 
Via Prefette, No. 41; Sig. Bontili 
(teacher of Greek and Latin also) has 
lived as tutor in several English 
families; Sig. Ignacio Pfyffer, 74, 
Via della Croce; Sig. Lucentini, Via 
della Stamperia Camerale, No. 17 ; 
Sig. Rossi, 173, Corso, speaks English 
very well ; Mr. Jackson, 3, Piazza del 
Popolo, educated at the Ecole Poly- 
technique in Paris. 

Italian Oovemess. — Signora Ersilia 
Nibby, the daughter oi the eminent 
Roman antiquarian, Vicolo de* Greci, 
~o. 1 0, gives lessons in the Italian lan- 
?e and literature, &c. 
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§ 19. 7><zns?a#ors.— English and Ameri- 
cans may reqmre to have authenticated 
translations of documents made from 
English into Italian, or from Italian 
into English, in which case Sig. Ificleo 
Ercole, at the British Consulate, who 
is one of the translators approved by 
the law-courts, can be recommended. 

§ 20. Music Teachers, — Sig. Gaggi, 
Piazza di Spagna; Sig. Romualdo 
Archini; Sig. Ravalle, 10, Piazza Rosa; 
and Sig. Giovannini, Piazza Poli, are ex- 
cellent music-masters. Sig. Tullio 
Ramochotto, professor of the violin. 

§ 21 . Teachers of Drawing and Painting* 
— Mr. Arthur Strutt, Via della Mercede, 
No. 33, a very talented English artist 
long established at Rome, gives lessons 
in painting ; Sig. Rocchi, 14, Ripa del 
Fiume, in chalks and sepia; Signorina 
Agnese Ruffini, 8, Piazza de* Croci- 
feri, in water-colours and miniature- 
painting. 

§ 22. Dratoing Materials. — ^^ Mad. 
Hayard, 43, Piazza di Spagna ; Dovi- 
zelli, Via Babuino ; the imitations of 
Newman's colours are in general bad, 
and passed too often for the genuine. 

§ 23. Engravers of Cameos, — Princi- 
pally on shells: Saulini, No. 8, Via della 
Croce ; Giovanni Diaz, 84, Via Con- 
dotti ; Civilotto, 30, Via Condotti ; the 
charge for cameo likenesses, including 
the model, is from 12 to 18 scudi. 
Cameos in pietra dura : Girometti, 49, 
Via del Quirinale, the first in Rome in 
this branch of art ; Verge, 61, Piazza di 
Spagna. 

§ 24. Roman Ifosatcs.— Cavaliere Bar- 
beri, 148, Via Rasella ; one of the most 
celebrated mosaicists of the present 
day, and whose studio, which is most 
obligingly shown, will be well worth a 
visit. Cavaliere Barberi obtained the 
large Council Medal at the Exposition 
of 18.51. Cavaliere Luigi Mo^ia, Pro- 
fessor of Mosaics : his studio is at No. 
56, Via della Fiera, and open to the 
public every day : some or his large 
mosaics are unsurpassed in modem 
times. Verdejo ; Civilotti, 95, Piazza 
di Spagna ; and Vitali, 74, Via Babuino 
(for tables). Caprani, 56, Via Consulta. 
Tramescangeli, 135, Via Babuino. 

There is a charitable institution for 
the support of distressed artists in the 
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Pia22a Borghese, where cameos, mo- 
saics, bronzes, and works of art gene- 
rally, may be procured at moderate 
prices, and which, from the nature of 
the institution, is well worth a visit, 
and merits the support of our bene- 
volent countrymen. 

§ 25. Sulphur casta of medals and small 
bas-reliefs called rntaglivLad TmprofUi. — 
Odelli, 11, Quattro Fontane; Paoletti, 
96, Via della Croce; Liberotti, Vicolo 
Babuino. 

§ 26. BromeSf modem, in imitation 
of the mediseval and antique. — Hoffgar- 
ten, 72, Via due MacelU, the first in 
Rome; Hohrich, Via della Purifica- 
zione; Sbordoni,ViaUipetta; De Rossi, 
22, ViaCondotti; Freschi, 27, Via Ck)n- 
dotti — a largely assorted shop, of 
bronzes, beads, jewellery, and Roman 
articles generally. 

§ 27. Jewellers, — Castellani, No. 174 
in the Corso, is of European celebrity for 
His beautiful reproductions from the 
Etruscan models, and for the several 
beautiful designs of the Duke of Ser- 
moneta (Don Mich. Ang. Gaetani). 
Pierret, 31, Piazza di Firenze, is now 
one of the first artists in Rome for 
Etruscan jewellery, and is more mo- 
derate in his charges than Castellani. 
Bruner, 46, Via Gregoriana. 

Boman Pearls, — Rey, Via Babuino ; 
Sorelle Pozzi, 7, Via della Scrofa; 
Freschi, 27, Via Condotti, for beads, 
chaplets, rosaries, &c. The Roman 
pearls are very different from the 
French, being solid instead of hollow, 
and of alabaster, on which the pearly 
substance, from the inside of the pearl- 
fish, is applied. 

§ 28. Antiquities, — Caprenesi, 137 in 
the Corso, bias in general a large as- 
sortment, but his prices are very hi^h, 
especially for Etruscan vases, which 
may be had as cheap, if not cheaper, in 
London or Paris. jBasseggio, 42, Via 
Babuino; Depoletti, SI, Via della Fon- 
tanella Borgnese; Malduro, .54, Via 
Vittoria. 

§ 29. Copyists of old Masters,— Cava- 
Here Chatelain, 226, Via Ripetta, is 
perhaps the most extensive copyist in 
Italy ; Mazzolini, Via Quattro Fontane ; 
Campanile, 39, Via Ripetta ; Agnese t 
Potempski, n^e Ruffini, 8, Piazza del | 



Crociferi, copies in water-colours and 
in miniature, and elves lessons ; Kcel- 
man^ 57, Via delr Olmo, near Santa 
Mana Maggiore, is one of the most 
celebrated copyists in miniature of the 
old masters ; Teerlink and his wife, 3, 
Via S. Giuseppe a Capo le Case. In 
Water - colours, — Our countrywoman 
Miss Chawnor is an admirable copyist 
of the old masters *. she lives at No. 6, 
Via Laurina; Gagliardi, Palazzo Gius- 
tiniani. 

§ 3Q. Engravers and Copperplate Eri' 
gravings, — The great collection of en- 
gravings is that of the government, the 
Calcografia Camerale, 6, Via della 
Stamperia, near the Fontana Trevi. 
Catalogues are hungup, with the prices 
of each print marked. All the en- 
gravings executed at the expense of 
the Papal government may be pur- 
chased here. Carlo Schultz, 5, Piazza 
Monte d Oro, near the Forum of Tra- 
jan, sells engravings after Overbeck 
and the German artists ; Fabri, 3, 
Capo le Case, has a very extensive 
assortment of ancient and modem 
engravings; Cuccioni, Via Condotti, 
No. 18 and 19, has a good shop for 
cn£^vings, maps, stationerv, &c. ; 
Frezza, 42, Via Condotti. The best 
and most recent collections of Views 
in Eome are the series by Cotta- 
favi, and published by Cuccioni, 62 
in all, price 5 scudi ; and those of the 
ancient monuments by Canina, form- 
ing a thick volume in 8vo., represent 
them as they now stand, with their 
restoration on the opposite page. 
Photographv has been of late years 
very succesiuUy applied in delineating 
the monuments of ancient and modem 
Rome ; and such views may be pro- 
cured at Cuccioni's, and at all the 
print-shops, at prices varying from 5 
to 10 pauls. A very beautiful series 
of views of Rome has been published 
by one of our own most accomplished 
amateur artists, Mr. George Vivian, 
well known from his previous illustra- 
tions of the scenery of Spain and 
Portugal. The title of the work, 
* Views from the Gardens of Rome 
and Albano, drawn by G. Vivian, Esq., 
lithographed by Harding — London, 
1848, conveys an Imperfect idea o^ 
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its extent ; it embraces, under a highly 
artistic and picturesque form, and with 
very great accuracy, the principal 
ancient and modern monuments within 
and without the city, with views of the 
Campagna, of Albano, Ostia, Castel 
Fusano, &c., and is accompanied by 
vignettes of detached edifices, and a 
short explanatory text. Mr. Coleman, 
an English artist of great merit, in cat- 
tle-pieces, peasant groups, &c., has pub- 
lished at Rome (1851) a series of etch- 
ings of subjects peculiar to the Cam- 
pagna and the Pontine Marshes, which 
surpass anything of the same class. 
Small oil-paintings, coloured on the 
etchings of the ruins and public edifices 
of Rome, are prettily executed by 
Signer Pfyflfer, 74, ^'ia della Croce. 
They do not pretend to compete with 
the original works of the landscape- 
painters, but are useful as reminis- 
cences or as presents. 

§31. Roman Scarfs and Roman Female 
Costumes. — The best shop for these beau- 
tiful fabrics is Arvotti and Co., Piazza 
Madama, and a shop in the Piazza 
della Minerva; and for the picturesque 
costumes of the Roman peasantry, at 
La Farinara*8t near the church of the 
Madonna del Monti. 

English Shops,— For tea, groceries 
in general, wines, porter, patent 
medicines, &c., Lowe, in the Piazza di 
Spagna ; his charges are high. Campi, 
also in the Piazza di Spagna, sells cut^ 
lery and English articles in general. 

Wine-merchants, — Messrs. Macbean 
and Co., in the Corso, have excellent 
Italian and French wines. 

English Baker. — 50, Via della Croce, 
and Via Condotti. 

Pastrycook and Confectioner. — Spill- 
man, Via Condotti, the best pastry- 
cook in Rome; and Spillman, freres, 
in the Via della Croce, the Gunters of 
Rome, furnish ices and refresliments 
for balls and parties. 

Tailors, — Hamilton, Via Babuino ; 
Reanda, Piazza de' SS. Apostoli ; 
Schraeder, Piazza di Spagna. 

Boot and Shoe Makers, — Weatherdon, 
Via Babuino; Natalini, Piazza San 
Carlo in Corso. Shoes and boots are 
bad and dear in Rome. 

Toboioco and Snuff shops are now to 



be met with in every street; one of 
the principal warehouses for foreign 
snufis and cigars is the Convertite, in 
the Corso. 

§ 32. English Livery Stables. — Smith, 
in the Palazzo Gregori, Via de' due 
Macelli. Barfoot, in the Via Babuino, 
is an English saddler and harness- 
maker. Nearly all the hotel-keeperfl 
let carriages. 

Carriages, Hackney CoacJtes. — Open 
calcches with a hood, and close car- 
riages, are now met with plying for 
hire in every part of the city. The prin- 
cipal stands are in the Piazza di Sj^agna, 
at the end of the Via Condotti in the 
Corso, in the Piazza de Gesu near the 
Capitol, and under the Colonnade of 
the Piazza di S. Pietro. Fares for a 
course within a moderate distance, 2 
pauls ; for half an hour, 3 pauls ; but 
as there i& no fixed tariff, it will always 
be better to fix the fare before starting. 
2 pauls is amply sufficient for going 
out to dinner or in the evening, in 
ordinary weather. There are several 
persons who let carriages for hire by 
the day, half- day, or hour. The hire 
of a carriage for the day, including the 
coachman's buonomano, is 25 pauls ; in 
some hotels they charge 30 ; and double 
for excursions to Tivoli, Frascati, or 
A.lbano, when an additional horse is 
put on. 

§ 33. Works of art, and packages in 
general, are regularly despatched to 
England by the different bankers, most 
of whom are in correspondence with 
Messrs. J. and R. McCracken, of 7, Old 
Jewry, London. Messrs. Freeborn and 
Co. undertake to forward parcels, in- 
cluding all charges of packing, &c., 
until their arrival in London, at the 
following rates : — When 40 cubic feet 
and upwards, 4ts. 6d. per square foot ; 
between 30 and 20 square feet, 58. ; 
between 10 and 20, 68. ; and under 10, 
8». ; if sent by direct steamer to Liver- 
pool, 6(3?. additional for every cubic foot. 
Packages are generally sent from 
Civita Vecchia to Leghorn for embark- 
ation, and seldom reach London in less 
than 3 months ; by the steamers to 
Liverpool in about one-third of that 
time ; and in less, and with more con- 
venience, to Southampton, by the re- 
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cently established bi-monthlj line of 
English steamers between Ciyita Vec- 
chia and Malta. 

§ 34. Sporting, Hmting, ^-o.— Sports- 
men's licences are now obtained with 
difficultv from the Papal authorities; a 
permission must be previously procured 
from the Commander-in-Chief of the 
French army at Rome to possess arms, 
the city being still in a state of siege, 
and subject to military law.^ This 
favour is, however, very liberally 
accorded to our countrymen by the 
French authorities, on a request backed 
by an application from the British 
Consul. The great chasae about 
Rome is boar-shooting in the forests of 
Cistema and Nettuno, for which parties 
are arranged by Signor Vallati, an artist 
celebrated for his j^ictures of hunting 
scenes. The shooting season in the 
Campagna commences in October, and 
continues during the winter; but the 
greater part of the immense quantity of 
game exposed for sale in the Roman 
markets is taken in nets, such as quails, 
larks, and other small birds. No market 
in Europe, perhaps, offers a greater 
variety of birds than that of Rome, and 
certainly none where the ornithologist 
will be able to add more species to his 
collection. 

A pack of hounds was formerly kept 
by private subscription, and afforded 
very good sport to the foreign resi- 
dents at Rome during the winter ; it 
was broken up by the events of 1848, 
but is now likely to be re-established, 
a subscription having been lately got 
up to purchase the hounds of the 
Prince of Syracuse ; this plan, if car- 
ried into effect, will afford a venr salu- 
tary recreation to the many English 
and American residents at Kome, as 
foxes are abundant, and the country 
well suited to " following the dogs.*' 

§ 35. 2%tfa<res.— The Teatrodi Apollo, 
in the Via Tordinona, for grand operas 
during the winter and Carnival — the 
two lower tiers of boxes are generally 
let for the season; the T. Valle, for 
operas and comedy ; the T. Argentina, 
in the Via della Rotonda ; the T. Me- 
tastasio, for^medy; the T. Capranica, 
in the Piazza Capranica, near the 
Piazza Colonna, for comedy ; and the 



Tuscan Mask Stenterello, There are 
some minor theatres during the Carni- 
val. The popular Fantoccini have 
been forbidden of late years, in conse- 

Saence of certain allusions made by 
le actors to passing political events. 
The price of admission is the same at 
all the great theatres-^yiz. 3 pauls. A 
box costs from 15 to 20 pauls a night. 
During the season it is very difficult to 
obtain a box at the 3 great theatres, 
the Valle,' Argentina, and Apollo. The 
best plan is to secure, if possible, apart 
of a box for the winter, and even this 
cannot always be accomplished. The 
performance commences between 7^ 
and 8 o'clock. 

§ 36. Ptt6«ciTf«ewofe.— The Carnival 
begins after New Year's Day, and con- 
tinues until the beginning of Lent ; the 
masking takes place only during the 
last 8 days, exclusive of the Sundays 
and Fridays. At 2 p.m. the maskers 
assemble in the Corso, where the pelt- 
ing with comfits, manufactured for the 
purpose {confetti di gesao), is carried on 
until nightfall. The amusements of 
each afternoon end with a horse-race. 
The horses have no riders, but are 
urged on by balls and plates of metal, 
covered with sharp spikes, suspended 
from their backs. The prizes are either 
pieces of rich velvet or sums of money 
varying from 30 to 100 scudi : they are 
partly furnished by the Jews, who were 
formerly compelled to race on foot for 
the amusement of the people. The 
horses are stopped at the end of the 
Corso by a piece of canvas suspended 
across the street at the Ripresa de' 
Barberi, which derives its name from 
the Barbary horses that formerly con- 
tended for the prizes. The last 3 days 
of the Carnival are the most exciting ; 
the whole city seems then to be con- 
gregated in the Corso. The diversions 
end, on the evening of Shrove Tues- 
day, with the Moccoli, when the mask- 
ers appear with lighed tapers, and 
endeavour to blow out the lights of each 
other. The Corso is lighted up from 
one extremity to the other as soon as 
the dark sets in, the windows of the 
houses being filled with people holding 
lights in their hands : the scene is one 
of the most picturesque attending the 
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ceremonies of the Carnival. The 
October FestwcU. — On Sundays and 
Thursdays in October the people as- 
semble on Monte Testaccio and in 
the Borghese Grardens, where they 
amnse themselves with dancinij^ and 
games. This is the great holiday of 
Rome, and nowhere are the people 
seen to so much advantage. As a 
study of costume this festival is quite 
unrivalled. The Artists* Festival, ma- 
naged chiefly by the Germans, takes 
place at the end of April or the begin- 
ning of May. Artists of all nations 
assemble at an early breakfsist at the 
Torre de' Schlavi, about 3 miles Arom 
Rome, whence they adjourn in solemn 
procession to the subterranean grottoes 
at Cerbara. After an incantation of the 
Sibyl, singing, speechifying, and dis- 
tribution of mOcK orders, &c., there is 
a cold dinner about 1 p.m., followed 
by horse-racing, spear-throwing, &o. 
All the hack horses and carriages in 
Rome are put in requisition, and the 
artists themselves borrow from their 



lay figures the gayest or most gro- 
tesque dresses in their store. Tickets 
for the dinner are confined to the 
artists and their friends, but spectators 
are freely admitted to witness the 
subsequent festivities. The artists of 
all nations resident in Rome may be 
said to form one fraternity ; and it is 
an honourable circumstance that men 
speaking so many different languages 
meet at Rome upon common ground, as 
if there were no distinction of country 
among those whom Art has associated 
in her pursuit. The Ckarch Fsstvoah 
are described in the accounts of the 
following basilicas and churches: — 
St. Peter's, St. John Lateran, S. Maria 
Maggiore, S. Andrea delle Fratte, 
S. Antonio, SS. Apostoli* Ara Coeli, 
S. Carlo in Corso, S. Francesea Ro- 
mana, Gesh^ S, Marcello, S. Marco, 
S. Maria sopra Minerva, S. Maria in 
Vallicella, S, Pietro in Vincoli, S. To- 
masso degU Inglesi, La Trinita di 
Pellegrini. 
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§ 45. government, statistics, etc. 

Under this head in the Introduction 
to Part I. we have entered into all 
necessary details respecting the general 
administration of the Roman States ; 
it will therefore only be necessary 
here to sav a few words on that of the 
province m which Rome is situated, 
and on the municipal institutions of 
the capital. 

The province of the Comarca of 
Rome embraces an area of 1365 square 
geographicid miles, and a population, at 
the commencement of 1853, of about 
325,000, includin|^ that of the capital. 
It embraces Tivoh, Subiaco, Palestrina, 
the towns of Frascati, Albano, and the 
Agro Romano, the district in which 
Rome is situated, and which ex- 
tends to the N. and W. of it as far as 
the delegations of Ylterbo and Clvita 
Yeochia. The Comarca is governed 
by a president, always a cardmal, his 
authority only extending beyond the 
walls of Rome, the city itself being 
under the direction of the municipal 
bodj and the Director-General of the 
Police. The president of the Comarca 
is assisted by a council of men of in- 



fluence and family, appointed by the 
government. The present president of 
the Comarca is Cardinal Altieri. 

The municipal body of the capital 
consists of a senator (always belonging 
to one of the great patrician famUies, 
who is appointed by the Pope for 6 
years, but may be continued), of 8 
conservators (conservatort)^ and of 40 
councillors. The conservators and 
councillors have been in the first in- 
stance named by the government, but 
are in future to be elected by their own 
body with the adjunction of 2 delegates 
from each of the Rioni or quarters : 
their time of office is also for 6 vears, 
but they may also be re-elected, one 
half goin^ out bv rotation every 3 years. 
The duties of the senator and his 
council are purely municipal, the po- 
lice being in the hands of the Director- 
General, who represents the functionary 
formerly called the Governor of Rome. 
By the new organization of the muni- 
cipal body, one naif of the conservators 
and councillors must be selected from 
the nobility and large proprietors, the 
other amongst the middle classes and 
the tradespeople. The municipality 
hold their meetings at the Capitol, 
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which is in fact the Guildhall or Hotel 
de Ville of Rome. 

The police of Rome is entirely under 
the Director-General of Police, a high 
functionary, subordinate to the Minister 
of the Interior and the Secretary of State, 
and who has the prisons and criminal 
courts in his attributions. Under him 
are 12 presidents of the Rioni, who are 
in general selected amongst the noble 
families, and who are charged with the 
police surveillance of their different 
quarters ; but the secret and political 
police, as well as the passport depart- 
ment, are under the immediate super- 
intendence of the Director - General, 
whose residence and offices are in the 
palace of Monte Citorio. 

§ 46. The population of Rome at the 
commencement of 1853 was 175,838, 
exclusive of visitors. It has been 
nearly stationary for the last 10 years ; 
the highest point it ever reached in 
modern times being 180,200 in 1S46. 
It was 153,000 in 1800, from which it 
decreased gradually until 1813, when 
it was only 1 17,900; from then to 1846 
it has been constantly on the increase. 
The average number of births in the 
last 10 years has been 5164, and of 
deaths 4791 ; showing that the increase 
in the population has arisen from im- 
migration, and not from the ordinary 
causes. The number of priests and 
friars is about 4500, and of nuns 1900. 
The resident Jewish population- is be- 
tween 6000 and 7000, who are still 
compelled to live in the Ghetto, or 
Jews* quarter — a barbarous system, 
only now to be met with in the states 
of the Church, although a relaxation to 
that rigid rule has been recently made, 
by allowing some of the most respect- 
able Jews to have shops and counting- 
houses beyond the precincts of their 
filthy quarter. 

The streets of Rome are in general 
narrow, and paved with cubes of lava, 
quarried outside the Porta San Paolo, 
and near the tomb of Csecilia Metella, 
on the Via Appia: the Corso is the 
only one which has a foot-pavement 
on the sides. They are for the most 
part lighted with oil-lamps ; but during 
present year the streets in the vi- 
^ of the Piazza del Popolo and 



the Corso will be lighted with gas, and 
ultimately the entire city, by an Eng- 
lish company, who have erected very 
extensive works for that purpose on 
the site of the Circus Maximus. Seve- 
ral of the main lines of streets are long 
and handsome, broken by frequent 
open spaces, or piazzas. The town is 
well drained by a system of sewerage 
founded chiefly on lines of the ancient 
cloacce, 

§ 47. MapsofSome. — Under this head, 
in the Introduction to the Handbook of 
Central Italy, we have spoken of the 
maps of the environs of Rome. Of 
the modern city, the best maps we 
have seen are 2 published by Cuccioni, 
18, Via Condotti, Pianta topografica, 
in 2 large sheets, very well engraved, 
and a reduction of the same, with ad- 
ditions, in 1 sheet, by far the most 
convenient pocket map for the travel- 
ler. Letarouilly*s map of Rome, en- 
graved in Paris, to accompany his work 
on Roman Palaces, is inferior in point 
of exactitude to the latter, although 
very beautifully engraved. Trojani'a 
small map, published by Gallerini, is 
extremely convenient for the pocket 
and for persons of limited means, as 
it only costs 5 pauls. All the above 
maps have the principal ancient edi- 
fices marked on them; but for those 
who wish to study the topography of 
ancient Rome, Canina*s maps will be 
indespensable — one of the entire of 
the city, in 2 sheets, upon which all 
the ruins, with the restoration of the 
edifices of which they formed a part, 
are marked in outline ; and another, in 
4 sheets, of the ancient portion of the 
city, with indications of the modem 
streets. The first will serve every pur- 
pose of the classical traveller. Like all 
Canina*s works, they may be procured 
at his residence, 42, Via Gregoriana, 
or at Gallerini's Library. For porta- 
bility and convenience, the maps of 
ancient and modern Rome published 
by the Society for the Dimision of 
Useful Knowledge will be useful ; 
although, from the limited scale upon 
which thev are constructed, many in- 
teresting details and names of streets 
are necessarily omitted. 

The best work on the geology of 
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Rome and its immediate enyirons is 
Brocchi's ' Suolo di Roma,' 1 vol., in 
8vo., accompanied by a good topogra- 
phical and geological map of the space 
within the walls. The geologist will 
find, in the Museum of the Sapienza, 
a very interesting collection of rocks 
and fossil organic remains, illus- 
tratiye of Broochi's description, and 
made under the direction of that emi- 
nent naturalist. The Papal govern- 
ment is now engaged in having geolo- 
gical surveys made of its different 
provinces ; those of the Comarca, Vi- 
terbo, and Civita Vecchia, have been 
nearly completed under the direction 
ot Professor Ponzi; and two of our 
countrymen. Sir R. Murchison and 
Professor James Forbes, have pub- 
lished very interesting papers on the 
geology of the Latin hiUs and of the 
Campagna. 



§ 48. GENERAL TOPOORAPHT. 

Rome is situated in the central plain 
of the Campagna, or rather on the un- 
dulating plain which lies between the 
Sabine Apennines and the Cumeean 
range of hills on the N., and the low 
flat country extending along the shores 
of the Mediterranean on the W. Its 
geographical position, at the Observa- 
tory of the Collegio Romano, is in lat. 
41° 53' 52", long. 1 2° 28' 40" E. ; and its 
level above the sea on the Tiber under 
the JEXiaxi Bridge, 20 feet. It is 13 geog. 
m. distant in a straight line from the 
nearest point of the sea-coast. The 
modern city is built on the low land 
which lies on each bank of the Tiber, 
and on the slopes of the 3 most 
northern of those 7 hills which formed 
the well-known features of ancient 
Rome. The height of the hills, within 
the circuit of the present walls, varies 
from 120 to 160 feet above the river. 
The Tiber divides the city into 2 very 
unequal portions, traversing it from 
N. to S. in an irregular winding course 
of not less than 3 m. from wall to wall. 
On the 1. bank, the Pincian, Quirinal, 
Viminal, and CapitoUne hills form a 
semicircular amphitheatre, enclosing 
the low irregular plain of the ancient 



Campus Martius. This area includes 
the principal portion of the modern city, 
the seat of trade and commerce, and 
consequently contains the great bulk of 
the population. It is traversed by the 
Corso, the main street of Rome, about 
a m. in length, beginning at the Porta 
del Popolo on the N., and terminating 
at the Piazza di Venezia, near the 
northern foot of the Capitoline hill. 
To the S. and £. of this district are 
the Palatine, the Aventine, the Esqui- 
line, and the Ceelian, all of which, 
though included within the modem 
walls, are almost uninhabited. Their 
irregular surface is covered with vine- 
yards, or the gardens of villas ; they pre- 
sent scarcely any other signs of human 
habitations save a few scattered and 
solitary convents and villas. The Corso 
divides the principal district of modem 
Rome into two parts ; that on the E. 
is built chiefly on the slopes and at the 
base of the rincian and the Quirinal, 
and on part of the plateau which unites 
these hills towards the E. with the 
Viminal and the Esquiline. This is 
the foreign quarter, and the chief re- 
sidence of the foreign visitors ; it con- 
tains the best streets and the most 
modem houses, and is one of the 
healthiest quarter of the city. The 
higher part of it is intersected by 2 
long streets : one of these, the Strada 
di Porta Pia, nearly a m. in length, 
leads from the gate of that name, in the 
N.E. angle of the city, to the Monte 
Cavallo ; the other leads in a straight 
line from the Trinitk de' Monti, on 
the Pincian, to the Basilicas of Santa 
Maria Maggiore and of the Lateran, 
crossing the Quirinal and Viminal hills, 
and the valleys that separate them. 

On the rt. bank of the Tiber is the 
narrow slip of level ground which con- 
tains the 2 districts of the Borgo and 
Trastevere. It is bounded on the W. 
by a ridge of hills about 1^ m. in 
length from N. to S. The principal 
eminences of this ridge within the 
waUs are the Vatican, which preserves 
its ancient name, and the Janiculum, 
or Monte Montorio. Beyond the walls 
the picturesque Monte Mario, with its 
villas and cypress plantations, ma^ 
I be considered the boundary of thii^ 
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elevated ridge on the N., and the Monte 
Verde outside the Porta Portese on the 
S. The Trastevere and the Borgo are 
united by die street of the Lungara, 
constructed by Sixtus V. in the narrow 
space between the Tiber and the foot 
of the Janiculum. 

§ 49. The Rome of the middle ages, 
which sprsing from the ruins of the 
ancient citjr, had nearly disappeared at 
tbebeginmng of the 16th century; and 
scarcely any part of the present city is 
older than the time of Sixtus V., who 
first began to rebuild it in the form in 
which it now appears. It is divided into 
14 Bioni or quarters, a name derived 
from the ancient Regioni; 12 of which 
are on the 1., and 2 on the rt. bank of 
the Tiber. They are irregular in their 
boundaries and outline, • having been 
determined more in accordance with 
the modem population than with the 
local peculiarities of the ground ; they 
are, consequently, very numerous in the 
modern city, which comprises 10 within 
its circuit, while the more extensive 
area of the ancient city has only 3. 
From this it will be seen at once that 
they have no kind of correspondence, 
although accidentally agreeing in num- 
ber, with the Regioni into which Rome 
was divided in the time of Augustus. 
In the middle ages the Rioni had their 
captains, their councils, and their 
trained bands; but though they still 
retain their banners, and carry them 
in the great processions, their muni- 
cipal jurisdiction has merged in the 
Presidente di Rioni or Caporioni, who 
is a member of the Tribunale del Cam- 
pidoglio, the minor civil and police 
court over which the Senator of Rome 
presides. Of the 11 Rioni which in- 
clude the modem citv, the 2 most 
northern are intersected by the Corso ; 
the third spreads over the Quirinal 
from the Corso to the N.E. angle of 
the walls ; 6 lie between the lower half 
of the Corso and the Tiber ; and 2 are 
situated on the rt. bank of the river. 

A rapid survey of these districts will 
enable us to fix the localities of many 
interesting objects. 1 . The Rione Campo 
Marzo begins at the Porto del Popolo, 
embracing all the porthem anele of the 
''ity from the . Pincian to me river, | 



neaf the little Piazza Nicosia. About 
a third of the Corso, at its northern 
end, lies within the district. On the 
E. of the Corso it includes the gardens 
of the Pincian, the Villa Medici, the 
Trinity de* Monti, the Piazza Migna- 
nelli, Piazza di ^agna, the Via Ba- 
buino, the Piazza del Popolo, and the 
Theatre Aliberti. Between the Corso 
and the river it includes the mauso- 
leum of Augustus, the Hospital of S. 
Giacomo, the quay called the Porto di 
Ripetta, the Borghese and the Ruspoli 
palaces. 2. The Rione CoUyfina ex- 
tends along the depression between the 
Pincian and the Quirinal, from the city 
walls on the N.E. nearly to the Pan- 
theon, crossing the Corso, and includ- 
ing its central portion. The principal 
objects in this district, on the £. of 
the Qorso, are the Barberini Palace 
and the ch. and conveut of the Capu- 
chins. W. of the Corso are the Piazza 
Colonna, with the Antonine column; *' 
the Chigi, Niccolini, and Piombino 
palaces; Monte Citorio, with the 
palace of the Curia Innocentiana, 
now the seat of the courts of law 
and of the police department; the 
Temple of Antoninus, now the Custom- 
house; and the Capranica Theatre. 
3. The Rione Trevi extends from the 
N.E. walls to the Corso, which 
forms its boundary on the W. On 
the S.E. it is bounded by the long 
street of the Porta Pia. It includes 
the house and gardens of Sallust, part 
of the Agger of Servius Tullius, the 
Villa Ludovisi, the Pope's palace on 
the Monte Cavallo, the Colonna Palace 
and gardens, the Piazza of the SS. 
Apostoli, the Torlonia Palace, the 
Piazza della Pilotta, and the fountain 
of Trevi, from which it derives its 
name. 4. The Rione Pigna joins the 
former at the Corso, and extends west- 
ward over the Campus Martius. It 
includes the Collegio Romano, the 
Pantheon, the Piazza and Ch. of the 
Minerva, the Giustiniani, Doria, and 
Altieri palaces, the Ch. of GesO, the 
Piazza and Palazzo di Venezia, and the 
Piazza del Campidoglio and of the Ara 
Cceli. 5. The Rione 8, EuatachiOf along 
strip of ground in the heart of the 
Campus Martius, lies along the western 
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side of the former district, and is filled 
widi streets of shops and manufactories. 
It includes the ch. which gives its name, 
the CoUegio Sapienza, the Cenci Palace, 
and the theatres Valle and Argentina. 

6 . The Rione Ponte, another uQattractive 
district, encloses the angle formed by 
the bend of the Tiber below the castle 
of St. Angelo. It includes the Apollo 
Theatre and the Kazza del Ponte, 
leading to the bridge of St. Angelo. 

7. The Rione Parione, situated between 
the two former districts, in the heart 
of the citr, includes the Piazza Navona, 
the site of ^e Circus Agonalis, the statue 
of Pasquin, the Palazzo della Cancel- 
leria, the Piazza Sforza, the Campo di 
Flore, theMassimiandBraschi palaces 

8. The Rione Regola lies along the bank 
of the river opposite to the upper half 
of the Trastevere. It includes the 
Famese and the Spada palaces. The 
Ponte Sisto, the ancient Pons Janicu- 
lensis, crosses the river from its centre. 
The fine street formed by the Via del 
Fontanone and the Via Giulia, nearly 
f m. in length, runs parallel to the 
Tiber through a great part of this 
district and that of Ponte, extending 
in a straight line from the Ponte 
Sisto to tibe river near the bridge of 
St. Angelo. 9. The Rione -S^. Angelo 
in Pescaria, a small district between 
the Pigna and the river, lies at the 
back of the Capitol, and opposite the 
island of the Tiber. It is a low and 
dirty quarter ; the principal objects of 
interest are the ruins of Ae Theatre of 
Marcellus, the Portico of Odtavia, the 
Orsini palace, and the Church of S. 
Niccol5 in Carcere, occuping the site 
of the temples of Juno Matuta, Hope, 
and Piety. Partly in this region and 
partly in that of Regola is the Ghetto, 
the &thy quarter of the Jews. The 
old Fabrieian bridge, now the Ponte 
Quattro Capi, crosses from this quarter 
to the island of the Tiber, or of St. 
Bartholomew, and is included in this 
district. The island, celebrated for the 
Temple of ^sculapius, and well known 
to classical readers as the ** ship of the 
Tiber," is about 1100 feet long and 
830 feet wide in its broadest part. It 
contains the Churches of S. Barto- 
lommeo and of S. Gioyanui C^a- 



Wta. The Pons Gratianus or Cestius 
crosses from its southern side to the 
Trastevere. 10. The Trastevere is the 
largest of all the Rioni of the modem 
city. It lies between Janiculum and 
the Tiber, and extends along the right 
bank of the river, from the Hospital of 
Santo Spirito on the N., to the Porta 
Portese at the extremity of the ciry^ 
walls on the S. It includes at this 
southern angle the great quay or port 
of the Ripa Grande and the vast hospital 
and prison of San Michele. The central 
portion of this Rione covers the ancient 
Kegio Transtiberina ; and the Church 
of S. Pietro in Montorio very nearly 
occupies the site of the Arx Janicu- 
lensis. The most interesting objects 
of this district are the Famesina and 
Salviati palaces, the immense Corsini 
Palace, the Botanic Garden, tlie Church 
of S. Onofrio, that of S. Pietro in 
Montorio, the Fountain of the Acqua 
Paola, the Benedictine Convent of S. 
Calisto, the Convent of S. Francesco a 
Ripa, the Monastery of Santa Cecilia, 
the ancient Church of Santa Maria in 
Trastevere, and the villas Spada and 
Lante. The whole district is mhabited 
by a peculiar, and in many respects a 
distinct race ; their language, their cus- 
toms, their fine physical characteristics, 
and their spirit of haughty seclusion, 
which refuses to mix or intermarry 
with the inhabitants of the other 
quarters of the city, give great in- 
terest to the tradition that they are the 
direct descendants of the ancient Ro- 
mans. The Trastevere is separated 
by high walls from the Borgo, with 
which it communicates hythe fine gate 
of Santo Sj)irito. H. The Borgo, or 
the Citta Leonina, was fbunded vx the 
ninth century by Leo. IV., who en- 
closed it within walls to protect it 
from the attacks of the Moorish pirates. 
It is the northern district of Rome 
on the rt. bank of the river. It 
comprehends the area between the 
Castie of St. Angelo, the Hospital of 
Santo Spirito, the Vatican Palace, and 
St. Peter's, and, as it includes all these 
objects within its limits, it is by far 
the most interesting quarter of mo- 
dem Rome. It was the district in- 
habited by the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims 
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in the early ages of the Church. 
Beffldes the leading objects of interest 
already mentioned, the district contains 
the Giraud Palace, built by Bra* 
mante, and interesting to British tra- 
vellers as the residence of the am- 
bassadors of England prior to the 
Beformation. These eleven districts 
comprehend the largest and most im- 
portant portion of modem Rome. 
The three remaining include the an- 
cient city. 12. The Rione Monti, like 
the Trastevere, is inhabited by a 
peculiar class, who pride them- 
selves on their direct descent from the 
ancient Romans. This immense dis- 
trict commences at the Porta Pia, and 
extends along the whole line of the 
city wall as far as San Stefano Ro- 
tondo, skirting the Coliseum and 
the Capitol on the W., and embracing 
the Viminal, the Esquiline, and part 
of the Cselian hills. It includes within 
this extensive area the Prsetorian 
Camp, the Baths of Diocletian and of 
Titus, the Forum of Trajan, the Baths 
of Paulus iEmilius, the Temple of 
Minerva Medica, the fountain and re- 
servoir called the Trophies of Marius, 
the Amphitheatrum Castrense, the 
Church of Santa Croce in Gernsa- 
lemme, St. John Lateran, S. Pietro in 
Vincoli, the Rospigliosi Palace, and the 
desolate Negroni, Altieri, and Strozzi 
villas. 13. The Rione Campitelli, on 
the S.E. of the city, extends from the 
northern flanks of the Capitoline hill to 
the gate of St. Sebastian. It compre- 
hends the most interesting portion of 
ancient Rome, including within its 
boundaries the Capitol, the ForuBH, the 
Coliseum, the Palatine, and the PaJace 
of the Cffisars. We find also in this 
district the Passionist Convent of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo on the Cselian, the 
Church and Convent of S. Gregorio, 
the Villa Mattel, and near its extreme 
angle the Porta Capena, the commence- 
ment of the Appian Way, and beyond 
it the Tomb of the Scipios. 14. The 
Rione i^tpa, the last of the modern 
districts, embraces all the southern 
-^rter of Rome between the Cffilian 
he river, including the Aventine, 
onte Testaccio, the holiday resort 
modern citizens. The objects of 



most interest are the temples of Fortuna 
Virilis and of Vesta in tne Bocca della 
Verita, the Arch of Janus, the Cloaca, 
Maxima, the Circus Maximus, the 
ruined Palatine Bridge now the Ponte 
Rotto, the Baths of Caracalla, the 
Pyramid of Caius Cestius, tlie Pro- 
testant burial-ground, and the churches 
of S. Prisca, S. Balbina, S. Saba, S. 
Maria in Cosmedin, and S. Anastasia. 

§ 50. The Walls of Home, including 
those of the Trastevere and the Vatican, 
are from 11 to 12 m. in circuit. The 
length of that portion which encom- 
passes the city on the 1. bank of the 
Tiber is about 7J m. ; the length of 
the more recent walls which bound the 
district beyond the river is very nearly 
4 m. There is little doubt thsX the 
line of walls on the 1. bank is the 
same as that traced by Aurelian, a.d. 
271. They were repaired by, Honorius, 
Theodoric, Belisarius, and Karses, 
and by several popes ; many of these 
restorations were obviously made in 
a hurried manner and for temporary 
purposes ; hence so many varieties 
of workmanship are visible, that it 
is often difficult to decide to what 
period their construction severally 
belongs. The last general repairs were 
made in 1749, by Benedict XIV., who 
restored the parts of the walls which 
had become dilapidated, and repaired 
all the ^ates. The walls throughout 
their entire circuit on the 1. bank pre- 
sent an irregular polygonal outline ; 
they are built generally of brick, with 
occasional patches of stonework; at 
some points there are spaces of the 
opus reticulatum of the best imperial 
times (the Muro Torto, near the Forta 
del Popolo). They have no ditch, 
but are crested with nearly 300 towers ; 
on the outside they are about .50 feet in 
height ; on the inner face, where they 
are strengthened by numerous but- 
tresses, the accumulation of soil is so 
considerable that they seldom rise so 
high as 30 feet. There are 16 gates 
properly belonging to the modem city, 
but 4 of them are now walled up. In 
taking a general survey of these gates, 
commencing from the Porta del Popolo, 
we shall notice the vestiges or the 
ancient gateways, and such peculiar!- 
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ties of the walls as may appear to call 
for observation. This will brins the 
whole subject into one view, ana pre- 
vent repetition hereafter. 

§ 51. Oates, — 1. Porta del Popoh ; 
erected in 1561, by Viguola, from the 
designs of Michael Angelo. The ancient 
Porta Flaminia, which supplied the 
materials for this gate, and b^ which 
the Flaminian Way left the capital, was 
situated a little higher up, nearer the 
opus recticidatam of the Muro Torto, 
This very curious fragment is well 
known from the description of Proco- 
pius : he says that the wall had been 
rent for some time from top to bottom, 
that it was so inclined that Belisarius 
wanted to pull it down and rebuild it, 
but the people would not allow it to be 
removed, stating that it was under the 
protection of St. Peter. The Goths, 
he adds, never attacked it, which made 
the people regard the spot with so much 
veneration that no one has ever at- 
tempted to rebuild it. This descrip- 
tion applies so perfectly at the present 
day that it leaves nothing for us to 
add, except that the wall, which is 
about 40 feet in length, is considerably 
out of the perpendicular, and that 
antiquaries consider it to be as old 
as the time of Aurelian. Some writers 
have endeavoured to connect the Muro 
Torto with the tomb of Nero, but there 
are not the slightest grounds for the 
conjecture. It is true that the tomb of 
the Domitian family, in which the 
body of Nero was deposited, was 
situated on the Pincian, near the Fla- 
minian Way, and was visible from the 
Campus Martins. Its site therefore 
may safely be placed on the western 
slopes of the modem gardens, not far 
from the Porta del Popolo ; but not a 
vestige remains to enable us to identify 
the spot. Between this and the next 
gateway we begin to meet with some 
walls, after passing the 1 9th tower 
from the Porta del Popolo, which ex- 
hibit the workmanship of the period 
of Honorius. As we advance we shall 
meet with every variety of construc- 
tion, from the compact brickwork, 
which would have been worthy of the 
best times of Bome, to the rude repairs 
of Belisarius and the patchwork re- 



storations of the middle ages and the 
popes. 2. Porta Pincianat with 2 round 
towers, a stone gateway, mentioned by 
Procopius, and supposed to have been 
rebuilt by Belisarius, who had his 
cam]^ on the Pincian during the siege 
of Vitiges. It is now walled up, but 
it is interesting as the spot where tra- 
dition places the scene of the degra- 
dation of Belisarius. If there be any 
truth in this popular story, the great 
general sat here and begged of ^e 
people, " Date obolum Belisario," as 
thev passed the gates through which 
he had so often led his troops in tri- 
umph. The aqueduct called the Ac^ua 
Vergine, 12 miles in length, tirhich 
supplies the fountain of Trevi, enters 
the city at this point. 3. Porta Salara, 
with 2 round towers in brickwork, 
built on the foundations of the Porta 
Salaria, so called from the road by 
which the Sabines exported their sup- 
plies of salt. It is memorable as the 
gate by which Alaric entered Rome. 
During the siege in 1849 the Roman 
triumvirate wantonly demolished 
every house and every boundary wall 
on this side of the city, although the 
besiegers had never appeared in this 

?[uarter. The visitor, therefore, who 
bUows this circuit of the city walls, 
will find few of the casini and their 
plantations, the road-side taverns for 
the peasantry, the cottages of the 
labourers, or even the vineyard-walls, 
which formerly diversified the scene. 
4. Porta Pia, the representative of the 
ancient P. Nomentana ; it derives its 
modem name from Pius IV., who re- 
built it in 1564, from the designs of 
Michael Angelo, and left it unfinished 
at his death. Near the angles where 
the streets which enter the city by this 
gate and Porta Salara join once stood 
the famous Porta CoUina of the walls 
of Servius Tullius. The well-known 
reconnoitre of Hannibal, when, accord- 
ing to Livy, he threw a spear over the 
walls, took place on this side ; and if 
he had attacked Rome, there is good 
reason for believing that it would 
have been by this gate. The ancient 
P. Nomentana, built by Honorius, was 
situated a little beyond the presf 
gate, towards the Prsetorian cam 
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Tiberius, whose quadrangular enclo- 
sure projects beyond the walls at the 
N.E. angle of the city. It is very clear 
that Honorius included this celebrated 
retrenchment in his line of walls ; 3 of 
its sides were left standing when 
Constantine dismantled it, and thus 
afforded peculiar facilities for the new 
works. On examining its walls, the 
rude stonework hastify put together 
by Belisarius may easily be recog- 
nised. Its gateways, which formerly 
opened on mis side, but were closed 
by Honorius, may also be traced. Near 
the southern angle, the Porta Chiusa 
represents the Porta Viminalis ; as its 
name signifies, it is now walled up. 
5. Porta S. Lorenzo^ with 2 towers, the 
ancient Porta Tiburtina or Pnrnestina, 
built by Honorius, a.d. 402. It is at- 
tached to the interesting monument 
which forms the junction of the Mar- 
clan, Julian, and Tepulan aqueducts. 
This ^te opens on one of the roads to 
Tivoli. Between this and the Porta 
Maggiore is a closed gate, supposed to 
be the Porta CoUatina. On approach- 
ing the Porta Maggiore we see the 
subterranean aqueduct which carried 
into the city the waters of the Anio 
Vetus. 6. Porta Maggiore, a noble arch 
of travertine, the finest gateway in 
Bome. The adjoining monument of 
the Claudian aqueduct formerly in- 
cluded the gateways of the Porta La- 
bicana and Porta Prsenestina. Both 
these gates were greatiy disfigured 
and concealed by Honorius ; the Porta 
Labicana was closed, and the Porta 
Pnenestina was known as the Porta 
Maggiore. The Labican gate was re- 
cently opened, a labour amply repaid 
by the discovery of the Baker^s Tomb, 
which is described under the anti- 
quities. The appearance of the fine 
facade of the gateway, which now 
shows us the beautiful proportions 
of ^its 2 arches and 3 piers, is ex- 
tremely imposing. The accidental 
circumstance of the Claudian aqueduct 
being carried over it may explain the 
existence of this very splendid monu- 
ment. There are 3 'inscriptions on the 
attic : one recording that the emperor 
Tiberius Claudius brought into the 
'ty the Claudian aqueduct; the se- 



cond relating to the restorations by 
Vespasian ; and the third to those by 
Titus. In the attic are the channels 
for the water, the lower one receiving 
the Aqua Claudia, and the upper , the 
stream called the Anio Novus. We see 
also at this point, built into the wall» 
the flank of an arch of peperino, in 
which we distinctly recognise the 3 
channels of the Marcian, Tepulan, 
and Julian aqueducts; the Marcian 
being the lowest and the Julian 
the highest. Close by we may like- 
wise trace the subterranean course 
of the Anio Vetus. The road which 
passes out of this gate leads to Co- 
lonna, Valmontone, &c., and is the 
high road to Naples by Frosinone and 
San Germano. The walls beyond the 
gate follow the course of the Claudian 
aqueduct for a short distance, and then 
pass under the arches of the Acqua 
FeUce of SixtusV. Farther on they 
pass behind the precincts of Santa 
Croce in Gerusalemme, and skirt the 
outer wall of the Amphitheatrum 
Castrense, which was also included by 
Honorius in his line of fortifications. 
7. Porta San Oiovanni, entirely modem, 
built by Gregory XIII. in the 16th 
century. Adjoining this gate is the 
ancient Porta Asinaria, flanked by 2 
round brick towers, which is supposed 
to have derived its name from the 
Asinia family, who opened the road 
leading from it. It is now walled up, 
and is a very picturesque ruin. It is 
memorable as the gateway through 
which Belisarius first entered Rome. 
It was also the scene of the first en- 
trance of Totila, who obtained pos- 
session of it by the treachery of the 
Isaurians. The gate of S. Giovanni is 
well known to travellers ; the high road 
to Naples by Albano and the Pontine 
Marshes passes out of it. A short 
way beyond the gate the Aqua Crabra, 
the ancient Maranna, is crossed, and 
which enters the city under a gate- 
way, now walled up, called the Porta 
Metronia. 8. Porta Latina, also closed. 
It has 2 round brick towers, with a 
groove apparently for a portcullis. The 
Christian monogram on the keystone 
has led to the belief that it was repaired 
by Belisarius. The Church tradition 
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relates that St. John suffered martyr- 
dom by being boiled in oil within this 
gate, A.D. 96. 9. Porta San SebastianOy 
the Porta Appia of the Aurelian Wall, 
with 2 fine semicircular towers of 
brickwork resting on foundations of 
solid marble, probably taken from the 
tombs on the Appian. This gate is 
well known in connection with the 
catacombs, the arch of Drusus, and the 
tomb of the Scipios ; it was called the 
Porta Appia in the 8th century. Under 
the arch is a curious Gothic inscription 
relating to the repulse of some invading 
force, which has given rise to much 
speculation among the antiquaries. 
The site of the ancient Porta Capena, 
where the Appian Way commenced, 
is 1500 yards within this gate, half- 
way between the Via di S. Gregorio 
and the Baths of Caracalla, the arch 
of Drusus, the tomb of the Scipios, 
and the several Columbaria between it 
and the modern gate, having stood out- 
side the more ancient one of the 
Tullian circumvallation. Between this 
gate and the Porta di S. Paolo are 
the fortifications constructed by Paul 
III. in the 16th century, from the 
designs of Sangallo. 10. Porta San 
Paoloy rebuilt by Belisarius on the site 
of the Porta Ostiensis ; a double ^te, 
well known as one of the most pictu- 
resque of all the modem entrances to 
Rome. The inner portion is probably- 
anterior to the time of Belisarius. It 
is remarkable as the scene of Totila's 
second entrance into Rome. The 
pyramid of Caius Cestius, like all 
the tombs of the period outside the 
waUs; formerly on the Via Ostiensis, is 
here included in thatof Honorius, which 
proceeds towards the Tiber, round the 
base of Monte Testaccio, ascending the 
1. bank of the river for a very short 
distance, when it becomes no longer 
traceable. On the rt. bank of the 
Tiber the walls present altogether a 
more modem aspect ; the greater part 
were constructed by Innocent X. and 
Urban VIII., and are flanked with 
re^lar bastions. Within their cir- 
cuit, particularly in the southern bend 
beyond the CJorsini Palace behind 
S. Pietro in Montorio, descending 
to the Trastevere, may be still traced 



the wall of Aucelian and Honorius, 
with its towers and ramparts con- 
verging to the Porta Aurelia. The 
following are the gates of the Trans- 
tiberine district: — 11. Porta Portese^ 
built by Urban VIII., near the ancient 
P. Portuen8is,on the road to Fiumicino, 
the present port of the Tiber. 12. 
Porta San PancraziOj on the Janiculum, 
the Porta Aurelia. The grounds of the 
Villa Pamfili Doria lie to the westward. 
The Acqua Paola, the ancient Alsietina, 
enters the Trastevere at this spot. It 
was upon the bastions to the It. of 
this gate that the French besieging 
army imder General Oudinot, in 1 849, 
directed their principal attack. It was 
here, also, that they succeeded in 
making a practicable breach, after 
hundreds of men had perished on both 
sides, and all the horrors of war had 
been lavished without restraint. Every 
spot in the neighbourhood is intimately 
associated with the events of this me- 
morable siege, for here only were its 
effects felt by the besieged, and here 
especially did the Romans exert their 
whole means of defence with a courage 
and determined bravery which no 
diffiSrences of political opinion can 
refuse to acknowledge and admire. 
Wherever we turn, from the walls 
of San Pancrazio to the Fontana 
Paolina and the church of San Pietro 
on the one hand, or to the frequent 
mounds which mark the successive 
approaches of the besiegers and the 
graves of the killed on both sides, we 
find traces of the awful devastation 
which followed the prolonged resist- 
ance of the Romans at this point. The 
existence of a considerable portion of 
the Aurelian wall within the circuit of 
the bastioned line of the popes gave 
the besieged great advantage in this 
struggle; for as that ancient wall is 
built chiefly of brick, is more than 4 
yards in thickness and from 10 to 12 
yards in height, and, moreover, is 
flanked with towers, it formed a real 
fortress within the outer wall upon 
which the French had flrst to direct 
their fire. It is due to the honour 
of the French army to add that, in 
selecting this gate and the advanc*^'' 
point of the Janiculum for ^' 
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attack, they were guided by the feel- 
ing that from no other spot could 
their operations be carried on with so 
little injury to the monuments of the 
city, and that the whole amount of 
damage done by their projectiles fell 
far short of the destruction committed 
by the Romans themselves under the 
orders of their ** Commission of De- 
fence.** 13. Porta Cavalleggierif close 
to St. Peter's, on the post-road to 
Civita Vecchia, said to be from the 
designs of Sangallo. 1 4. Porta Fabbrica, 
near the former, now walled up. 15. 
Porta Pertusa, also walled up, in the 
gardens of the Vatican. It was close 
to this gate that the French army suf- 
fered their first and most severe repulse 
in their first approach to Home in 1849. 
16. Porta Angelica J built by Pius IV. on 
the N. side of St. Peter's, leading to 
Monte Mario. 17. Porta Castello, on 
the meadows behind the Castle of St. 
Angelo, now walled up. 

§ .52. Bridges.~Of the bridges of 
ancient Rome four only are now m use. 
The remains of the others are still 
visible, and there is no doubt either as 
to their names or their position. Be- 
ginning with the most northern, and 
proceeding down the river, we have 

1 . Ponte S. Angelo, the ancient Pons 
iBlius. This noble bridge crosses die 
Tiber immediately opposite the Castle 
of S. Angelo : it is almost the only one 
in which we can trace the ancient re- 
mains with positive certainty. The 
whole of it is ancient, with the excep- 
tion of some restorations of stone- work 
and the parapets. Medals of Hadrian 
represent the bridge precisely as we 
now see it, with three large arches of 
equal size in the centre, and small 
arches on each side. The bridge was 
constructed by Hadrian as a passage to 
his mausoleum. In the middle ages it 
was covered with booths or shops, by 
which the passage was so much con- 
tracted, that the pressure of the crowd 
at the jubilee of 1450 caused the death 
of 200 people. In consequence of this 
accident, the pope removed the booths 
'estored the bridge to its original 
In 15S0 Clement VII. erected 
entrance of the bridge the statues 
Peter and St. Paul. In 1688 



Clement IX. built the present parapet, 
and added the ten angels which stand 
upon the piers. The one which bears 
the cross is by Bernini, the others are 
by his scholars. 

2. Pons Triumphalis, or the P. Vati- 
canus ; it was the longest of all the 
bridges, and supposed to have been 
built bjr Nero. From a passage in 
Prudentius, it was probably entire in 
the early part of the 5th century. Some 
portions of its piers are still visible 
about 300 paces below the bridge of 
St. Angelo, when the river is low. 

3. Ponte Sisto, built by Sixtus IV. 
in 1474, on the ruins of the Pons Jani- 
culensis, connecting the city with the 
district of Trastevere. Nothing i« 
known of its ancient history, though 
the older antiquaries mention an in- 
scription of Trajan as existing on it 
in the 1 6th century. It has four arches. 

4. Ponte di Quattro Capi, connecting 
the city with the island of the Tiber, so 
called from the four figures of a four- 
headed Janus which stands on one of 
the piers. It is the ancient Pons Fabri- 
cius, built by Fabricius the Curator 
Viarum, b.c. 60. It is mentioned by 
Horace as the spot from which Dama- 
sippus would have leaped into theTiber, 
but for the precepts of Stertinius. 

" Unde ego mka 
Descripsi docilis praecepta haec, tempore qax> me 
Solatus Jussit sa^entem pascere barbam 
Atque a Fabricfo non trlstem ponte reverti." 

-ffw.. Sat, ti. 3. 

It has 2 large arches, with a smaller 
one in the centre of the pier between 
them in case of floods. It retains more 
of its ancient architecture than any 
other bridge, except that of St. An- 
gelo.^ It formerly had the following 
mscription, but a part only is now 
legible : — l fabricius c. f. cvr. viah. 

FACIVKDVM COERAVIT IDEMQ. PROBA- 
VTT Q. I.EPIDV8 M. F. M. I.OLLIV8 M. F. 
cos. 8. C. PROBAVEBVNT. 

5. Ponte 8, Bartolommeo, a continua- 
tion of the former, connecting the 
island of the Tiber with the Trastevere. 
It is the ancient Pons Cestius or Gra- 
tianuB. Its founder is unknown, but 
two long inscriptions on the parapets 
show that it was restored about a.d. 

1 867 by the emperors Valentinian, 
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Valens, and Gratian. It consists of one 
large central arch and two smaller ones. 

6. Ponte Hottoj on the site of the 
Pons Palatinus. The ancient bridge 
was begun hj Marcus Fulvius, and 
finished by Scipio Africanus and Mum- 
xnius, the censors, b.c. 1 42. It is sup- 
posed to have been the first stone 
oridge built in Rome. We know no- 
thing of its subsequent history until 
we nnd it mentioned in the middle 
ages under the name of P. di Santa 
Maria. In the 13th century it fell 
down, and was rebuilt by Honorius 
III. It was restored by Julius III. in 
1554, and again by Gregory XIII. in 
1575. In 1598 all that portion on the 
1. bank of the river broke down. Two 
arches were thus lost, and no attempt 
has since been made to restore them. 
The part remaining consists of 3 arches 
on the side next the Trastevere, with 
2 smaller arches higher upon the piers 
that separate them, through which 
the water only runs when the river is 
much flooded. The ruined and broken 
state of this fragment sufficiently ex- 
plains the modem name. It is best 
seen from the bank of the river, a little 
above the temple of Vesta. Near the 
Trastevere extremity of the bridge is 
seen a portion of the ancient Via Pala- 
tina, composed of polygonal blocks of 
lava. A suspension bridge has been 
recently opened from the extremity of 
this bridge to the opposite side of the 
Tiber, near the Temple of Fortuna 
Virilis, using what remained of the 
ruined edifice for one of the piers. 

7. Pons Sublicius, the oldest and most 
celebrated of all the Boman bridges. 
It was first built of wood by Ancus 
Martins. It was upon this bridge 
that Horatius Cocles withstood the 
army of Porsena till the Roipans 
had succeeded in breaking it down 
behind him. This act of heroism 
made it so sacred, that it could never 
afterwards be repaired without the 
sanction of the pontifi^. It was de- 
stroyed by a great flood in the time of 
Augustus, and was then rebuilt of stone 
hj M. ^milius Lepidus, the censor. 
It suffered frequently from inunda* 
tions, and was restored by Tiberius 
and Antoninus Pius. A coin of the 



latter emperor represents this bridge 
as a broken arch. In the reign of 
Adrian I., in 780, it was entirely de- 
stroyed by a floods In the 1 5th century 
the remains of the piers were removed 
to make cannon-balls, and the only 
traces of the bridge now left are their 
foundations, which may be seen, when 
the river is low, nearly opposite the 
hospital of San Michele. 



'* Et quse tanta Ailt Romaxn tlbi causa videndi ?* ' 

Virg.^ Sucol. i. 

There has scarcely been any ques- 
tion so frequently discussed as that 
which relates to the best mode of seeing 
the mirahilia of Rome. It must be 
confessed that it has seldom been sa- 
tisfactorily answered, because it has 
not been sufficiently considered that 
no systematic plan can be laid down 
which will be equally applicable to all 
classes of travellers. The scholar will 
probably prefer the task of tracing the 
separate regions of Augustus ; the an- 
tiquary or the historian may desire to 
begin his researches with the works 
of the kings, and follow the history 
of Rome through her existing monu- 
ments, down to the final extinction of 
art under the later emperors ; the ec- 
clesiastic will very possibly begin with 
the basilicas and churches which cover 
the remains of saints and martyrs; 
and the artist will naturally seek to 
derive his first impressions from those 
miracles of genius which have made 
Rome the centre of ancient and mo- 
dem art. The Roman guide-books for 
about three-quarters of a century have 
arranged the city in 8 topographical 
divisions, each of which may be seen 
in a single day. In this manner ob- 
jects of every class are thrown toge- 
ther without order or arrangement, 
and the traveller who has not gone 
through the whole plan is entirely un- 
able to arrive at any kLea of the rela- 
tive interest of the objects, or to know 
how much or how little Rome contains 
of any particular class. We believe 
that very few travellers have ever 
completely followed out Vasi's system 
of seeing Rome in 8 days, though we 
are aware that English tourists have 
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many interesting ruins that must ne- 
cessarily be included in the following 
general survej. Beginning with the 
Capitol, it will be obserred that the 
tower on which we stand, and the 
great square of palaces of which it 
forms a part, occupy a depression be- 
tween the Ch. of Ara Coeli and the 
Palazzo Caffarelli. These summits 
were occupied by the Tenaple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus on the rt. or E., and by the 
Arx Capitolii on the 1. or W. : the space 
between them, on which we are placed, 
was called the Intcrmontium. With- 
out entering into the disputed ques- 
tions respecting these two summits, or 
attempting to decide which was the Arx 
and which the Capitolium, we shall 
merely state that the Ch. of Ara Coeli is 
supposed by the best authorities to mark 
the site of the Temple of Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus ; and that on the other sum- 
mit were situated the Curia Calabra, 
the Temple of Juno Moneta, the sub- 
structions of which may be seen in the 
Caffarelli gardens; and beyond this, 
and nearer the Tiber, the house of 
Romulus ; nearer to the valley which 
separates the Capitoline from the Pa- 
latine, in a garden on the modem 
Monte Caprino, we still find, although 
diminished in height by the accumula- 
tion of soil, a considerable portion of 
the Tarpeian Rock. From the Capitol, 
as a central point, we may trace a 
semicircle from the Pin^an Hill, on 
the northern side of the modern city, 
to the Aventine on the S., embracing 
in its circuit the line of the existing 
walls. This area includes nearljr the 
whole of ancient Rome as it existed 
before the time of Augustus. The 
heart of the city was, of course, the 
Forunif the open irregular space which 
lies immediately below us; it will 
serve as a Riding point in enabling us 
to fix the limits of the hills. The loca- 
lities of this classical spot are described 
in a subsequent page, under the article 
" Forum," and need not, therefore, be 
repeated here. 

The Gtpitoline, on which we stand, 

forms, of course, the first of the 7 hills. 

Above the south-western angle of 

the Forum is the Palatiney the seat of 

'^e earliest settlement of Rome, co- 



vered with the ruins of the Palace of 
the Cffisars, in the midst of vineyards 
and gardens. Farther to the rt. is the 
Aventine, its N.W. base washed by the 
Tiber, and its summit crowned by the 
churches of Santa Prisca and Santa 
Sabina. In the valley between these 
2 hills was the Circus Maximus. 
Over the Coliseum the eye rests on 
the magnificent Basilica of St. John 
Lateran, marking the extreme boun- 
dary of the Ctp/tan. N. of the Cailian^ 
and consequently on the 1. of the Coli- 
seum, is the Esquitine, more extensive 
than any of the other hills, and marked 
at its southern extremity by the ruins 
of the Baths of Titus, at its northern 
angle by the Ch. of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, while the ruined dome of the 
Temple of Minerva Medica and the 
walls of the ci^ indicate its extreme 
boundary on the E. The Quirinal, a long 
narrow eminence, begins at the Forum 
of Trajan, visible from the eastern 
angle of the tower. We can easily 
see from this point that a portion of 
the hill has been removed to make 
room for Trajan's Forum, as we shall 
find stated hereafter in the inscription 
on its column. The massive square 
tower of the middle ages, called the 
Tor de' Conti, and the walls of the 
Forum of Nerva, assist us in marking 
the line which separates the base of 
the Quiriual from that of the Esqui- 
line. The Quirinal stretches from the 
Forum of Trajan to the N.E., behind 
the Colonna Palaee. It is covered 
with buildings, among which the most 
conspicuous is the Palace of the Pope 
on the Monte Cavallo, its highest 
point. The Viminal, between the Qui- 
rinal and the E^squiline, is remarkable 
for its flat surface, which makes it 
difficult to distinguish ; a part of it is 
covered by the Baths of Diocletian, 
and a line drawn from the Capitol to 
the Baths nearly intersects it. The 
Ch. of S. Lorenzo in Pane e Perna oc- 
cupies nearly its highest point, and 
the hill may be traced in the gardens 
extending from it to the Piazza di 
Termini and the Baths of Diocletian. 
In walking from the TrinitH de' Monti 
to S. Maria Ma^giore, the ascent of the 
Quirinal and Viminal may be distinctly 
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recognised, l^hesd are the 7 hills which 
were included within the walls of Ser- 
vius Tullius ; but there are others be- 
yond those limits, which it is necessary 
to particularise. N. of the Quirinal is 
Monte PinciOy the CoUis Hortulorum, 
the favourite promenade of the modem 
Romans. On the other side of the 
Tiber is the Janiculumf at whose base 
lies the modem district of Tra&tevere ; 
at its southern extremity, but without 
the walls, is the Mcnte Verde, over- 
looking the Tiber; beyond, to the 
N. of the J£knicnlum, is the Vatican; 
and in the extreme distance, forming 
the boundary of our present prospect, 
is the Monte Mario, covered with a 
villa and surrounded with cypress 

Slantations. The area between the 
aniculum and the Pincian includes 
nearly the whole of modem Rome. 
The last hill which remains to be 
noticed is the artificial mound of Monte 
TestacciOf so called from the fragments 
6t earthen vessels of which it is 
Ibrmed ; it is situated in the southern 
angle, at the foot of the Aventine, be- 
tween the river and the pyramid of 
Caius Cestius, but cannot be distin- 
guished from the point where we are 
standing, the Aventine intervening, 

§ 55. The RuiNd ov Rome may be 
divided into 3 classes: 1. The works 
of the Kings; 2. The works of the 
Republic; 3. The works of the Em- 
pire. 

1. The Kingly Period Cb, c. 753-509). 
— The consideration of this first class 
naturally carries us back to the early 
history of Rome; but to enter into 
minute particulars on that subject 
would obviously be out of place in a 
work of this description, and would 
involve details with which the traveller 
may be presumed to be already familiar. 
It will, therefore, be sufficient for our 
present purpose to state that the Latin 
settlement attributed to Romulus was 
situated on the Palatine, the scene of 
the earlier settlement of Evander and 
his Arcadians, and was probably -not 
more than a mile in circumference. 
The Sabine colony of Tatius occupied 
the Capitoline and the Quirinal, the 
Capitoline being their citadel. The 
Etmscans had their settleflMHts on the 



Csclian and parts of the Esquiline, the 
chief of which was called Lucerum ; 
they were dependent on the others, 
and had no king, and were at length 
compelled by the Romans to descend 
into the plain between the Ceelian and 
the Esquiline, which derived from 
them the name of the Vicus Tuscus. 
In these times there were small marshy 
lakes or swamps between the Palatine 
and Aventine, and between the Palatine 
and the Capitoline. The union of the 
three settlements led to the gradual 
increase of the city, and, in less than 
150 years from the foundation of 
Romulus, the Cloaca Maxima, one of 
the most ancient architectural monu- 
ments of Rome, was constructed to 
drain the marshes. The valley between 
the Palatine and the Capitoline was 
then set apart for the general assemblies 
of the united nations^ and became, 
under the name of the Forum, the seat 
and centre of Roman greatness. The 
western slopes of the Palatine were 
the scenes of those poetical traditions 
which are identified with the early 
history of the city, and antiquaries 
have not been wanting who have 
seriously fixed the site of the Ruminal 
fig-tree, the altar of Hercules, the 
Lupercal, and even the cave of Cacus. 
The latter is still pointed out in the 
slopes of the Aventine, on the side 
nearest the Tiber: the other poetical 
antiquities had disappeared, like 
the lakes of Curtius and Juturna, 
before the time of the empire. The 
few remains of the kingly period 
which are now extant are entirely in 
the Etruscan style, built of large 
quadrilateral blocks, like the walls of 
Volterra, Cortona, and other cities of 
Etruria. These remains are the 
Mamertine prisons, begun by Ancns 
Martins (b.c. 640), and enlarged by 
Servius Tullius (b.c. 578) ; the Cloaca 
Maxima of Tarquinius Priscus (B. c. 
616); part of the celebrated rampart 
or agger of Serviue Tullius (b.c. 578), 
still visible on the Quirinal in the 
grounds of the Villa Barberini and the 
Villa Negroni; the remains of the 
quay, or " pulchrum littus," on the 
It. bank of the Tiber, below the mouth 
of the Cloaca Maxima; and possibl'' 
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the massive substmcdons of qoadri- ' 
lateral blocks of volcanic tufa, under 
the mins of the palaces of Tiberius 
and Caligula on the northern declivity 
of the Psdatine. 

2. The Republican Fenod (b. C. 509- 
30). — It has frequently been a matter 
of regret to the classical traveller that 
Rome presents so few monuments of 
the time of the republic It is quite 
certain that there are scarcely any 
remains of this period; and in the 
Forum, where our earliest impressions 
would lead us to look for ruins which 
we might associate with the memory 
of the heroes and patriots of Rome, it 
is more than probable that there is not 
a single fragment of republican times. 
Various reasons have been advanced 
to account for this circumstance ; but 
the explanation which is at once the 
most probable and the most supported 
by historical evidence is that suggested 
by the fact that the continued wars 
and transient character of the consular 
government were unf^^vourable to the 
erecdon of great publie edifices. The 
destrucdon of the eity by the Gauls 
(B.C. 388), about 120 years after the 
establishment of the republic, no doubt 
involved the loss of many works, both 
of the kingly and republican periods. 
The reconstrucdon of the city seems 
to have been too hasty to allow much 
attendon to the arts, and it was not 
until a eomparadvely late period that 
Rome began to be decorated with 
temples, and supplied with paved roads 
and aqueducts of masonry. It was 
not until the fall of Corinth and of 
Carthage that Rome was disdnguished 
by the magnificence of her public 
buildings. The introducdon of new 
divinides required new and more 
splendid temples, and the luxury and 
taste acquired in the conquest of 
Greece naturally led to the construc- 
tion of palaces and theatres on a more 
spacious and cosdy plan than had been 
previously adopted. The boast of 
Augustus, that he found Rome of brick 
and left it of marble, may be taken as 
a collateral proof of the architectural 
mediocrity of the republican city. Still, 
during the last century of the ra»ublic, 
several public works of considerable 



magnitude were executed. The mili- 
tary ways, paved with large blocks of 
lava, and particularly the magnificent 
Via Appia constructed by Appius 
Claudius and still perfect through a 
portion of its course, served as a model 
for the paved roads of later times ; but 
the remains of other republican struc- 
tures which can now be recognised are 
very few. There is litUe doubt that 
the massive substructions under the 
Palazzo CafiBeirelli, on the Capitoline, 
are the foundations of some edifice of 
the republic. The walls of the Ta- 
bularium at the base of the Capitol, 
and overlooking the Forum, and the 
Doric portico which surmounts it, were 
probably constructed as early as a. u. c. 
594, by Scipio Nasica, and repaired by 
Q. Lutatius in b.c. 79. Lake the mili- 
tary ways, they appear to prove that in 
all the great works of the republic the 
soUdity which marks those of the 
kings was generaUy imitated. Of the 
republican temples, the only one now 
standing which seems to have claims 
to this antiquity is the temple of 
Fortuna Virilis, now the church of 
Santa Maria Egizziaca, near the Ponte 
Rotto. It is known that the original 
temple on this spot, built by Servius 
Tullius, was burned and rebmlt during 
the republic ; but how far the present 
temple may have undergone subseqnent 
alterations is uncertain. Below the 
walls of San Niccold in Careere are 
some substructions of the temples of 
Juno Matuta, H<^, and Piety ; and in 
the cloisters of the Sommaschi Fathers 
are 4 columns of the temple of Her- 
cules Custos. 

The aqueducts which were begun 
during this period were mostiy under- 
ground, wiui the exception of the 
Marcian. A long line of this noble 
aqueduct is still standing, but little 
appears to belong to the republican 
period except the foundations, and it 
is almost impossible to distinguish the 
original work from the additions and 
restorations made during the early 
period of the empire. The theatre of 
Pompey may still be traced under 
the cellars of the Palazzo Pio. The 
foundations of the Pons Palatinus; 
g<Hne portions of the Pons Fabricius, 
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connecting the island of the Tiber 
with the L bank; and the facing of 
travertine at the southern point of 
the island, which formed part of the 
**8hip** of ^sculapius; are likewise 
considered to be republican works. 
But the principal republican remains 
are the tombs. At the foot of the 
Capitoline, and placed near the walls 
of Servius TuUius, is the t<mib of 
Bibulus. It is sittiated in the Via 
Marforio, and is universally admitted 
to be a republican ruin. The principal 
tombs of this period are on the Appian 
Way. Between the old walls of Ser- 
vius TuUius and the Porta di S. Sebas- 
tiano is the most interesting of all 
the sepulchral remains of ancient 
Kome — the tomb of the Scipio family, 
now a subterranean vault, Arom which 
the sarcophagi and inscriptions in the 
Vatican Museum were obtained. 2 m. 
beyond the gate is the magnificent 
circular tomb of Cecilia Metella; and 
1 mile farther, in the midst of the plain, 
is the sepulchre of the great republican 
family of the Servilii. 

3. The Empire (b.C. 30 — a.d. 476). — 
However much the classical enthti- 
siasm inspired by the recollections of 
the republic may surpass the feelings 
excited by those of the empire, there 
can be no doubt that this was the era 
when Rome assumed her greatest mag- 
nificence, and nearly all the monuments 
we now see belong to this period. It 
was the aim of Augustus to extend 
the limits of the city, and to embel- 
lish it with works of splendour. The 
Campus Martins during his reign 
was gradually covered with public 
buildings, and, like many cities of 
modern times, the ancient walls of 
Servius TuUius soon included but a 
small portion of the city, and were at 
length lost among the new buildings. 
Th'e influence of Greek art, and a taste 
for colossal architecture, may be clearly 
traced through all the imperial works: 
the palaces, the aqueducts, the his- 
torical columns, and the tombs of this 
period, are all on a scale different from 
preceding examples ; and, when com- 
pared with the unity and simplicity of 
earlier times, everything appears ex- 
aggerated. Another pecidiarity is the 



general adoption of the Corinthian 
style, not indeed in its original purity, 
but with a variety of ornament which 
marks the decline of art. 

Augustus began on the Palatine the 
first palace of the Cfcsars, and filled 
the Campus Martins with temples, 
arcades, theatres, and other btrildings. 
Of the works which have survived to 
the present time, we may me&tion the 
remains of a Forum which bore his 
name ; the 3 beautiful columns at the 
angle of the Palatine, long called the 
temple of Jupiter Stator and the Grse- 
eostasis, but now supposed to be the 
temple of Minerva CAalctdica; the 
theatre of Marcellns; the portico of 
Octavia ; and the mausoleum of the 
emperor himself, between the Corso 
and the Tiber. The pyramid of Caius 
Cestins, in the Protestant burial- 
ground, was probably erected about 
this time. Agrippa, following the 
example of his master, contributed 
largely to the embellishment of Home, 
and constructed a series of baths in 
the Campus Martins, which served as 
the model of those immense structures 
erected by the later emperors. His 
great work, however, was the Pan- 
theon (B.C. 26), the best-preserved 
monument of ancient Rome. It ad- 
joined his baths, and probably formed 
a part of them. The arch of Drusus, 
who died B.C. 9, was erected to his 
memory by the senate after his death, 
and is the oldest triumphal arch in 
Rome. The arch of Dolabella, on the 
Cffilian, was erected, as the inscription 
tells us, in the consulate of Dolabella 
and Silanus, which was, we know, in 
the 10th year of our era, and conse- 
quently its antiquity cannot be much 
later than that of Drusus. Tiberius 
(a.d. 14) began the Prffitorian camp, 
whose form may still be traced in the 
north-eastern angle of the city; and 
builtthetemple of Ceres and Prosei*pine, 
whose columns and cella are preserved 
in the ch. of S. Maria in Cosmedin. Ca- 
ligula (a.d. 38) enlarged the palace on 
the Palatine ; and Claudius (a.d. 41 ) 
constructed that noble aqueduct that 
bears his name, which is still the admir- 
ation of the world. But all these work s 
were eclipsed by the magnificent build- 
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ing of Nero (a.d. 54). The fire which ] 
he is accused of kindling destroyed , 
the existing palace on the Palatine, { 
and upon its ruins arose the golden 
house of Nero, occupying a space equal 
to that of a large town, filling the 
valley of the Coliseum, and displacing 
the house and gardens of Maecenas on 
the Esquiline. Nero also rebuilt a 
large portion of Borne, and constructed 
baths, now covered by modern palaces, 
between the Pantheon and the Piazza 
Madama. He completed the Circus 
of Caligula, partly occupied by St. 
Peter's and the Vatican Palace, and 
memorable as the spot on which many 
of the early Christians suffered mar- 
tyrdom> To Vespasian (a.d. 70) we 
are indebted for the noblest ruin in 
existence, the Coliseum, or the Flavian 
amphitheatre. It was completed and 
decucated by his successor Titus (a.d. 
79), 10 years after the taking of Jeru- 
salem. The temple which bears his 
name in the Forum is one of the few 
which have left any considerable ruins. 
On the upper slopes of the £&quiline, 
Titus converted the substructions of 
Nero's palace into reservoirs and baths, 
so well known by their massive and 
picturesque ruins. Domitian (a.d. 81) 
enlarged the palace of the Cffisars, and 
began some baths near those of Titus, 
which were more extensive in their 
plan than those of his predecessor, 
and were finished by Trajan. He also 
erected the beautifid arch of Titus, to 
commemorate the conquest of Jeru- 
salem. Nerva (a.d. 96) erected a 
Forum, which still bears his name ; and 
his great successor Trajan (a.d. 98) 
consecrated a temple to his memory, 
whose remains show that it was one of 
the most splendid edifices in the city. 
Trajan has also left us in the remains of 
the Ulpian Basilica and his triumphal 
column one of the most interesting 
monuments of Rome. The works of 
Hadrian (a.d. 117) peculiarly mark the 
taste for the colossal to which we have 
alre*ady adverted. His temple of Venus 
and Rome was erected from his own 
designs and under his personal direc- 
tion. His villa near Tivoli was on the 
derated scale ; and his mau- 
" the Castle of St. Angelo, 



is perfectly gigantic in its style. The 
Pons ^lius was also constructed by 
Hadrian as a passage to his tomb. 
It is the best preserved of all the 
Roman bridges, and, with the excep- 
tion of the parapets and some un- 
important repairs, is entirely an- 
cient. Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138) 
buUt the temple whose fine colonnade 
now forms the front of the papal 
custom*house. The temple in the 
Forum which bears the name of this 
emperor and his wife was raised to 
them by the senate. The column of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (a.d. 
161), called the Antonine Column, 
though inferior to that of Trajan, 
is one of the best-known monuments 
of Rome. The arch of Septimius 
Severus in the Forum was erected 
to him and his sons Caracalla and 
Geta by the senate (a.d. 205); and 
the other arch which bears his name, 
iu the Velabrum, was erected in honour 
of the emperor, his wife, and Cara- 
calla, by the goldsmiths and dealers. 
To this period is ascribed the square 
arch of Janus in the Velabrum, though 
its precise date is unknown. The Baths 
of Caracalla (a.d. 211) surpass in mag- 
nitude all previous works of the same 
kind : their ruins still excite the sur- 
prise of eveiy traveller, and are re- 
markable as having supplied the mu- 
seums of our time with the Famese 
Hercules, the Toro Famese, the Torso 
of the Belvidere, and other celebrated 
statues. These baths were completed 
by Elagabalus (a.d. 218), and his suc- 
cessor Alex. Severus (a.d. 222). Ela- 
gabalus also built the Temple of 
the Sun on the Quirinal, whose mas- 
sive ruins are still visible in the gar- 
dens of the Colonua Palace. Aurelian 
(a.d. 270) accomplished the greatest 
work of the latter half of the empire, 
by surrounding Rome with the im- 
mense fortification which served as the 
foundation of the present walls. With 
the exception of the Baths of Diocletian 
(a.d. 302), which have peculiar interest 
from the tradition that they were built 
by the Christians during the persecu- 
tions of this reign, there are few ruins 
to detain us untU the time of Constan- 
tine (A.D. 306). The baths of this 
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emperor may still be traced on the 
Quirinal iu the Villa Aldobrandini. 
His arch, erected in memory of hie 
victory oyer Maxentius, is near the 
Coliseum, ahd is adorned with bas- 
reliefs plundered from the arch of 
Trajan, whose site is now unknown. 
His Basilica constitutes one of the 
most conspicuous ruins of the Foram : 
it was built by Maxentius, and conse- 
crated by Constantine after the death 
of his rival. To the same period be- 
long the temple and circus of Romulus 
on the Appian Way, dedicated by Max- 
e .itius to the memory of his son Romnlus 
(a.d. 311). The Pons Gratianus, a con- 
tinuation of the Fabrician bridge, con- 
structed by the emperors Valentinian 
and Gratian (a.d. 364), still connects 
the island of the Tiber with the Tras- 
tevere. The column of Phocas was 
erected a.d. 608 by the exarch Smarag- 
dus to the Greek emperor Phocas ; but 
the column is evidently of an earlier 
date, perhaps of the period of the 
Antonines. 

This rapid review of the 1 jading ruins 
will be useful to the traveller in en- 
abling him to understand the age of 
the different monuments, as it will 
also in pointing out the chronolo- 
gical succession to such travellers as 
wish to study the history of Rome by 
moans of her existing ruins — to trace 
her early connection with Etruria — 
and to follow the progress of her archi- 
tecture through its various stages down 
to the decline of art under Sie later 
emperors. 

It will scarcely be less instructive 
to take a rapid survey of the gradual 
ruin of the city. On the conversion 
of Constantine to Christianity many 
of the ancient temples were converted 
into churches for Christian worship, 
but a still greater number were de- 
stroyed. Independently of the injuries 
sustained through the invading armies 
of Alaric (a.d. 410), Genseric (456), 
Ricimer (472), Vitiges (537), wid 
Totila (546), the inhabitants appear to 
have regarded the ancient buildings as 
a public Quarry. Belisarius employed 
the remains of ancient edifices in re- 
pairing the walls for his celebrated 
defence of the city, and converted the 



tomb of Hadrian into a citadel. The 
aqueducts had been previously de- 
stroyed by Vitiges, who burnt every- 
thing beyond the walls ; the baths were 
thus rendered useless, and the Cara- 
pagna was reduced to a state of desola- 
tion from which it has never recovered. 
Totila is supposed to have commenced 
the destruction of the Palace of the 
Ceesars. In the 7th and 8th centuries 
Rome suffered a constant succession 
of calamities ; earthquakes, inunda- 
tions of the Tiber, and the famine and 
pestilence of which they were the na- 
tural precursors, desolated the city 
more than the attacks of the barbarians 
or the subsequent sieges of the I<om- 
bards. From the end of the 7th to the 
end of the 8th century 5 inundations 
are recorded, in one of which the 
whole city was under water for several 
days. Tne disputed succession to the 
papacy, the contests of the popes with 
the German emperors, and the fre- 
quent absence of the court, had also 
considerable influence in leading to 
the neglect and ruin of the city. The 
Normans of Robert Guiscard surpassed 
all previous invaders in the extent of 
their ravages: they burnt the city 
from the column ot Antoninus to the 
Flaminian gmte, and from the Lateran 
to the Capitol ; they ruined the Capitol 
and the Coliseum, and laid waste the 
whole of the Esquiliue. The great mo- 
numents were soon afterwards occu- 
pied as fortresses by the Roman fami- 
lies. The Coliseum, the Septizonium, 
and the Arch of Janus were seized by 
the Frangipani ; the tomb of Hadrian 
and the Theatre of Pompey by the 
Orsini; the Mausoleum of Augustus 
and the Baths of Constantine by the 
Colonna ; the Tomb of Csecilia Metella 
was converted into a fortress hj the 
Savelli and the Gaetani ; the rums of 
the Capitol were held by the Corsi; 
the Quirinal by the Conti ; and the 
Pantheon so frequently received the 
garrisons of the Pope that in the time 
of Gregory VII. it was called S. Maria 
in turrtbus. Even the Basilicas were not 
secure ; that of St. Paul was fortified 
by Ae Corsi, and that of St. Peter by 
the people. But these were not the 
only calamities of Rome during tb^ 
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middle ages. In 1345 the city Vas 
again inundated by the Tiber, and no- 
thing but the summits of the hills are 
said to have remained uncovered. In 
1949 it was desolated by a fearful 
earthquake. In 1527 it was cruelly 
pillaged by the Conn^table de Bourbon ; 
and, as Gibbon truly observes, suffered 
more from him than from the ravages 
of Genbcric, Vitiges, and Totila. The 
(instable, according to the report of 
the Marquis de Bonaparte, who was 
an eye-witness, opened his first trench 
before the face of the Aurelian wall, 
not far from the tomb of Csecilia Me- 
tella. Thus, fatally pointed in the 
direction of that part of the Appian 
road, his artillery injured the tomb, 
destroyed the small church of St. Pa- 
come, injured the circus of Romulus, 
demolished the sepulchres bordering 
the Appian Way, mutilated the church 
of St. Nereo and St. Achilleo, the tombs 
of the Scipios, and the baths of Cara- 
calla. The desolation caused on this 
spot may be still distinguished by the 
heap of ruins which mark the site of 
the monuments so destroyed. In 1 630 
the city was visited by another inun- 
dation, scarcely less severe in its re- 
sults. From a very early period the 
erection of new churches and the re- 
pairs of the city walls had continually 
operated to the destruction of the mo- 
numents ; the lime-kilns of the middle 
ages were supplied from the ancient 
ruins, and the temples and other build- 
ings were despoiled of their columns 
for the decorations of religions edifices. 
The popes are responsible for a large 
share of this system of destruction. 
As early as the 8th century we find 
Gregory III. taking 9 columns from 
some temple for the basilica of St. 
Peter. Adrian I. destroyed the Tem- 
ple of Ceres and Proserpine to build 
S. Maria in Cosmedin. Paul II. built 
the Palace of St. Mark with stones 
taken from the Coliseum. By the 
middle of the 15th century so many 
monuments had been mined for build- 
ing purposes or burnt into lime, that, 
when i^neas Sylvius was elected pope 
under the title of Pius II., he issued a 
bull to prevent the further continuance 
' the practice : " De Antiquis ^di- 



ficiis non diruendis " ( 1 462). Notwith- 
standing this measure, Sixtus IV. in 
1 474 destroyed what remained of the 
Sublician bridge to make cannon-balls, 
and swept away numerous ruins in his 
general reform of the city. Alex- 
ander VI. destroyed a pyramid near 
the Vatican to construct a gallery 
from the Palace to the Castle of 
St. Angelo. Paul III. plundered the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
the Arch of Titus, the Forum of 
Trajan, and the Theatre of Marcellus, 
and built the Famese Palace with blocks 
of travertine brought from the Coli- 
seum, although he had issued a bull 
making it a capital offence to ** grind 
down" statues. Sixtus V. removed the 
Septizonium of Severus for the works 
of St. Peter's. Urban VIII. destroyed 
in part the basement of the Tomb 
of Csecilia Metella to construct the 
Fountain of Trevi, built the Barbe- 
rini Palace with materials taken from 
the Coliseum, and stripped the Pan- 
theon of the sheets of bronze, which 
had escaped the plunder of the emperor 
Constans II. in tiie 7th century, to con- 
struct the baldacchino over the great 
altar at St. Peter^s — an act immortalised 
by Pasquin in a saying which has now 
almost become a proverb : — 

" Quod non fecenmt Barbari, fecere Barberinl." 

Paul V. (Borghese) took down an 
entablature and pediment of the Tem- 
ple of Pallas Minerva in the Forum 
of Nerva to build his fountain on the 
Janiculum, and removed the last of 
the marble columns of the Basilica of 
Constantine to support the statue of 
the Virgin in the Piazza of S. Maria 
Maggiore. Alexander VII. destroyed 
an ancient arch of Marcus Aurelius to 
widen the Corso. Most of the statues 
of saints and prophets in the churches 
were worked out of ancient columns, 
and the marbles which so profusely 
decorate the altars may in many cases 
be recognized as fragments of classical 
buildings. 

After these details, the reader will 
no doubt be surprised that so many 
relics of a city which has existed for 
2600 years are still visible. When we 
look back on the condition of the 
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great capitals of our own time, how 
few there are which have preserved 
unchanged even their monuments of 
the middle ages ! If Rome had under- 
gone as many alterations as London 
has witnessed within the lapse of a 
few centuries, we should not find one 
stone standing upon another which 
we could identify with her historic 
times. 

After this general sketch of the 
monuments and their vicissitudes, we 
shall proceed to describe them indi- 
vidually, classifying the ruins under 
separate heads, and leaving it to the 
convenience or taste of the traveller 
to combine the antiquities with the 
churches and other objects of interest, 
or examine each class separately. It 
cannot, however, be too strongly im- 
pressed upon his attention that there 
is scarcely a ruin which has not been 
the subject of antiquarian controversy ; 
and that to enter into these disputes 
would simply be to add another to the 
hundred works which bewilder the 
student upon almost every question of 
li Oman topography. In many instances 
the doubt which hangs over the name 
and object of the monuments will never 
be removed, and the discovery of the 
real name would add but little to the 
interest of the ruin. For, in spite of 
all that has been written, the enjoy- 
ment of the spectator must depend on 
his own enthusiasm ; the ruins are but 
the outlines of a picture which the 
imagination and memory must fill up: 
and those who do not expect too much 
are less likely to be disappointed than 
those who look for visible memorials 
of the heroes, poets, and orators whose 
fame has consecrated the soil, and in- 
vested even the name of Rome with 
imperishable interest. 

" Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes? where the 

steep 
Tarpeian ? Attest goal of Treason's race. 
The promontory whence the Traitor's Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors heap 
Their spoils here? Yes; and in yon field 

below 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep— 
The Forum« where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes- bums with 

Cicero I " Childe Harold. 



§ 56. FORUMS. 

The Roman Forum, — A small irre- 
gular space between the Capitoline 
and the Palatine, raised by the accu- 
mulation of soil from 15 to 20 feet 
above the ancient level. Its modern 
name is the Campo Vaccino, the greater 
part of the area having become as early 
as the 1 5th century the resort of cattle 
and oxen, a kind of Roman Smithfield. 
Within this hollow lay the Roman 
Forum, but what part it really occu- 
pied, and what were its true boundaries, 
for the last 3 centuries has been the 
scene of most learned controversies, 
—a simple recapitulation of the theo- 
ries of successive antiquaries would 
fill a volume of no ordinary size. In 
the development of these theories the 
Forum has changed its place several 
times ; the names applied to the ruins 
by one writer have been superseded 
by the next, and until within the last 
few years it was a task of no common 
difficulty to come to any conclusion 
\ whatsoever amidst the multitude of 
conflicting statements. Indeed, the 
disputes of the antiquaries had in- 
volved every ruin in uncertainty, and 
had either bewildered the student into 
total scepticism, or made him believe 
that the sole interest of each object of 
antiquity consisted in the contest for 
its name. Recent discoveries have re- 
moved to a considerable extent the 
doubts which perplexed the writers of 
former times ; we shall therefore touch 
very slightly on controversial ques- 
tions, and proceed at once to the facts, 
following the best modem authorities, 
amongst whom Canina is undoubtedly 
the most to be relied upon. The older 
antiquaries believed that the Forum, 
properly so called, extended in length 
from the Arch of Septimius Severus to 
that of Fabius, now destroyed, but 
situated nearly in front of the Temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina. The spaco 
between this temple and the three 
columns which forms so conspicuous 
a feature of the scene constituted its 
breadth. In the middle of the 17th 
century this opinion was superseded by 
another theory, which assumed as the 
breadth of the Forum the line fbrmerly 
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1. Shops of the Notaries. 

S. Site of Colonna Duillia. 

8. Sit« of Colonna Mamia. 

4. Ancient entrance from 
Capitol to the Forum. 



the 



5. Pyramid of the UmblliciuRmne. 

6. Siteof MilliariumAureum. 

7. Bite Qf the Arch oi Tiberius. 

8. Pedestals for Votive Statues, or 

Columns. 



0. Etatmnce to the Forum of Nerra. 

10. Site of Basilica Emilia. 

11. Entrance to the Forum of Julius 

Casar. 
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believed to be its length, and sought 
for its length in the direction of the 
churches of San Teodoro and S. Maria 
della Consolazione, thus laying down 
an imaginary rectangle of about 700 
feet by 470. This theory is supported 
by many recent writers, — Nibby, Bur- 
gess, Burton, and others, — ^in whose 
time the discoyeries which have so 
completely changed the old landmarks 
of the Forum had not been made. 
Niebnhr rejected this hypothesis alto- 
gether, and adopted the old theory as 
the one most supported by historical 
facts. The Chevalier Bunsen has since 
endeavoured to carry out the views of 
the Prussian historian. But of all 
those who have endeavoured to clear up 
the topography of the Forum, Canina 
deserves the first place, from the elabo- 
rate topographical details given in his 
splendid work entitled * Ronui Antica.' 

Although it is impossible to define 
exactly the limits of the Forum and 
its extent, it may be said to have 
extended from the Arch of Septimius 
Severus to the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina in its longest diameter, 
and from the front of the modem ch. 
of San Adriano to the steps of the 
Basilica Giulia on the other. In order 
to facilitate to our readers the descrip- 
tion of this celebrated area, we have 
annexed a reduction of the plan given 
by Canina in his ' Roma Antica,' who, 
by his researches, has done more to 
clear up the difficulties that existed as 
to the determination of the many edi- 
fices which surround it, than any other 
antiquary. 

Beginning with the ruins on the 
slope of the Capitoline, the massive 
wall of peperino which forms the sub- 
struction of the modem Capitol is one 
of the most interesting existing frag- 
ments of Roman masonry of the time 
of the republic. It is 240 ft. in length 
and 37 ft. in height ; it is composed of 
rectangular blocks of that particular 
variety of peperino or volcanic tufa 
from Gabii, the Lapis GabintiSj laid in 
alternate courses, presenting in one 
course their sides, and in the other 
their ends, precisely in the style which 
Rome derived from the Etruscans. 
Upon it, as upon a podium, are the 



remains of 12 Doric pilasters, with 
arches between them supporting the 
architrave of the Tabularium, or Re- 
cord Office. Within is an ancient cor- 
ridor mixed with modem construc- 
tions, in which Nicholas V., about the 
middle of the 15th century, formed a 
magazine of salt, which corroded the 
piers and led to their destruction. In 
the 16th century the following inscrip- 
tion existed on the walls, proving that 
they belong to the Tabularium, where 
the " tabulae,'* or plates recording the 
decrees of the senate and other public 
acts, were preserved, and that they 
were erected, together with the Bub- 
structions, by Q. Lutatius Catuhis 

(B.C. 79) : — Q. LVTATIVS . Q. F. CA- 
TVLV8 . cos. SVBSravCnONEM . ET . 
TABVLARIVM . 8. C. FACIENDVH . OOE- 

RAviT ; they are therefore interesting 
as republican works, and still more so 
as remains of the ancient Capitol. In 
January, 1839, Signer Azzurri, the 
professor of architecture in the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke, made an important 
'discovery in connexion with this in- 
teresting monument. While engaged 
in the works for the enlargement of 
the prisons then beneath the Palace of 
the Senator, he found concealed among 
masses of modem walls the series of 
Doric arches of the Tabularium, the 
existence of which had not been before 
suspected. They are 23 feet high, and 
about 11 wide. In his restoration of 
the Tabularium Canina supi)oses that 
this Doric portico was surmounted by 
another of the Ionic order, scarcely a 
fragment of which remains. 

More recent excavations in the in- 
terior of the Tabularium have dis- 
covered a flight of steps leading to it 
from the Foram, the entrance being 
long closed by the Temple of Vespa- 
sian built against it. These stairs are 
of the Republican period, and probably 
built by Scipio Nasica. They form 
two flights between walls of the most 
massive Republican construction, sup- 
ported upon horizontal arches, of which 
we see so few examples m Rome. 
During the excavations which led to 
their discovery, several inscriptions 
were discovered, amongst which *» 
small altar inscribed to c • fannivh 
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COS.de fiENAT SENT DEDIT, the authoF I 

of the celebrated Sumptuary Law. (161 
B.C.) These stairs formed a passage from 
the Forum into the Tabularium, and it 
is believed that it was by them that 
the Vitellian rioters gained access to 
the Capitol, a circumstance that led to 
the entrance being closed by building 
against it the temple dedicated to Ves- 
pasian. 

The Doric portico of the Tabularium 
has been recently cleared out for the 
purpose of forming an Architectural 
Museum of all the fragments dis- 
'overed in the Forum, a kind of sup- 
plement to the Museum of the Capitol. 
The collection is now in progress of 
arrangement, and will contain the 
beautiful fragments found round the 
Temples of Concord and of Vespasian, 
the best existing specimens of Roman 
architectural decoration. 

The 3 temples which stand at the 
base of the Capitol are amongst the 
most conspicuous ornaments bordering 
on the Forum. The 3 beautiful Co- 
rinthian columns of white marble, long 
supposed to have belonged to the 
Temple of Jupiter Tonans, raised by 
Augustus, have been shown by Canina 
to form a part of that erected to Ves- 
pasian by the senate. On the 1. (look- 
ing towards the Forum) of these co- 
lumns is a large raised space, paved 
with coloured marbles, marking the 
site of tlie Temple of Concord, where 
the senate usually assembled. On the 
opposite side of the Temple of Vespa- 
sian is a raised triangular space, sur- 
rounded by the remains of a portico. 
This was the Schola Xantha, where 
the Roman notaries had their offices. 
Under the portico were the statues of 
the 12 Dii Consenti. The Ionic por- 
tico of 8 granite columns, in the fore- 
ground on the rt., was once supposed 
to belong to the Temple of Fortune, 
and by the antiquaries of the German 
school to that of Vespasian, a question 
that has been of late years set at rest 
by the discovery of the Milliarium Au- 
reum, which we know fi*om contempo* 
rary writers to have stood at the foot of 
♦^'^ Temple of Saturn, restored by Au- 
s. The position of the Milliarium 
u was near the angle of the por- 



tico of the Temple of Saturn, at the 
extremity of a semicircular wall faced 
with coloured marbles, and extending 
to the Arch of Septimius Severus, 
near which it terminated hj a co- 
nical pyramid. This semicircular 
construction represents the ancient 
Rostra, the conical pillar the Umbili- 
cus Romae, from which all distances 
within the walls were measured, as 
all those beyond the gates of Rome 
were inscribed on the M. Aureum. 
The Arch of Septimius Severus stands 
in front of the Temple of Concord; 
behind it stood the Duillian column, 
and before it the equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius, now on the Inter' 
moniium of the Capitol. The ancient 
road seen under the arch is of a date 
long posterior, being considerably 
raised above the level of the waythat 
it was originally destined to span. 
Before the discovery of the ancient 
Clivus Capitolinus in front of the 
Temple of Saturn, it was supposed to 
have led from the Forum to the Capitol. 
The Clivus Capitolinus, which we now 
see passing from before the Basilica 
Julia, and ascending tortuously be- 
tween the Temple of Saturn and the 
Schola Xantha, offers in this space one 
of the finest specimens of a Roman 
causeway in existence. To the I. of 
the Septimian Arch is the Mamertine 
prison, over which stands the modem 
Ch. of S. Pietro in Carcere. 

Proceeding now along the 1. side of 
the Forum, the line of the modem 
road is supposed to mark the position 
of the novae tahemce, the porticoes and 
shops of the traders. The Ch. of S. 
Luca, or Santa Martina, the well- 
known site of the Roman Academy of 
Painters, is supposed to be built on an 
ancient edifice, some writers contend- 
ing that it marks the position of the 
Secretarium Senatus, while others con- 
sider, from its early name, that it was 
the Temple of Mars. The adjoining Ch, 
of S. Adriano is supposed to mark the 
site of the Basilica JEmilia, erected in the 
time of Augustus by Paulus ^milius. 
The brick front is the only fragment 
of the ancient building .now standing. 
The mass of modem houses between 
this ch. and the Temple of Antoninus 
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and Faustina is considered by recent 
writers to occupy the site of the Ba- 
silica Faivia, The Temple of Antoninus 
Jind Faustina, now the Ch. of S. Lo- 
renzo in Miranda, may be considered 
to mark the limits of the Forum. In 
front of it stood the Arch of Fabius, the 
conqueror of the AUobroges. 

On the opposite side of the Forum, 
proceeding from the Ionic portico of 
the Temple of Saturn, and at its 
eastern extremity, once stood the Arch 
of Tiberius, corresponding nearly to 
where the modern road crosses the 
Clivus Capitolinus. On the rt. is 
the immense space occupied by the 
Basilica Julia, recently uncovered, 3 
of the pilasters which supported its 
arches being still erect. The disco- 
very in 1834 of a flight of steps on the 
ancient road left little doubt as to the 
position of this magnificent edifice, 
but it was reserved to the government 
of Pius IX., under the direction of 
Cavaliere Canina, to lay bare already 
more than one-half of its area and its 
floor covered with precious marbles. 
The solitary column, called by Lord 
Byron 

" The nameless column with a buried base," 

was excavated to its base in 1813, at 
the expense of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire ; it is no longer nameless, an in- 
scription upon its pedestal stating that 
it was raised to the Emperor Phocas, 
whose gilt statue stood on the top, by 
the exarch Smaragdus, in the year 
608. Before the column of Phocas, 
and bordering on the ancient road 
which separates them from the Basilica 
Julia, are 3 pedestals, which formerly 
supported votive statues or pillars. 

The Rostra of Julius Ceesar stood in 
the centre of the Forum, near the Arch 
of Fabius, and to the S.E. extremity of 
the Basilica Julia. The 3 beautiful 
columns, which architects have long 
regarded as models of the Corin- 
thian style, have been the subject of 
more controversy than any other ruins 
in the Forum. In former times they 
were called the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator; they were then supposed to 
belong to the Comitium, and more 
recentiy they have had the name of the 



Grsecostasis, or hall in which the am- 
bassadors of friendly powers were re- 
ceived by the senate. Recent excava- 
tions, however, show that the columns 
belonged to a building of great extent, 
and Bunsen contends that they are the 
remains of the Temple of Minerva 
Chalcidica, built by Augustus in con- 
nexion with the Curia Julia, the mag- 
nificent structure erected by that em- 
peror for the senate, in place of the 
older Curia. The mass of brick- work 
behind the church of S. Maria Libera- 
trice, formerly ascribed to the Curia 
Hostilia, is considered by the same 
learned antiquary to be the remains of 
this new Curia of Augustus. Farther 
back the church of San Teodoro is 
supposed to mark the site of the 
Temple of Romulus, described as the 
Temple of Vesta by those antiquaries 
who assumed its site as one of the 
boundaries of the Forum ; but the site 
of the Temple of Vesta is placed with 
more probability immediately alongside 
the Ch. of Santa Maria Liberatrice. In 
line from the portico of the Temple of 
Saturn to this spot, Bunsen places the 
veteres tabemce, or shops which Tarqui- 
nius Prisons allowed to be erected in 
the Forum, and where Virginius bought 
the knife which saved the honour of 
his daughter. 

We are now arrived opposite the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, and 
may therefore be said to have reached 
the boundary of the Forum. It may 
be useful now to examine the remain- 
der of the Campo Vaccino, lying be- 
tween this position and the arch of 
Titus. Leaving the temple of An- 
toninus, we enter on a branch of the 
Via Sacra, On the It. hand the first 
building which requires notice is the 
small circular temple now the vestibule 
to the church of SS. Cosimg and Da- 
miano ; it was formerly called the 
Temple of Remus, but by Bunsen the 
JEdes Fenatium. Near this are 2 
half-buried columns of cipollino, which 
seem to have escaped the nomenclature 
of the Roman antiquaries. The next 
building is the immense ruin formerly 
called the Temple of Peace, but now 
known to be the Basilica begun bv 
MaxentiuS) and completed by C 
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stantine, whence it took the name of 
the Basilica of Constantine, The Via 
Sacra was supposed by some writers to 
have i>assed immediately in front of 
this edifice, while it is now universally 
admitted to have extended in a 
straight line from the site of the Arch 
of Fabius to that of Titus. The Temple 
of Peace stood near it. Amon^ the 
facts connected with the destruction of 
that celebrated temple, not the least in> 
teresting is that recorded by the phy- 
sician Galen, who states that he had a 
shop upon the Via Sacra, which was 
burnt down in the conflagration of the 
temple, and that he lost many of his 
writings in the flames. The classical 
scholar will hardly require to be re- 
minded that the Via Sacra was a 
favourite promenade of Horace, who 
has recorded the fact in one of his 
most playful satires (lib. L, ix.) : — 

" Ibam forte Via Sacrft, dcut rneus est mos, 
Nescio quid meditaus nugarum, et totus in 
mis." 

Close to the Basilica is the Arch of 
TituSf interesting not only as the most 
beautiful of the Roman arches, but as 
having been erected in commemoration 
of the conquest of Jerusalem . It stood 
on the highest point of the Via Sacra, 
the Snmina Saora Via. Behind the ch, 
of S. Francesca Romana are the ruins 
of the double Temple of Venus and 
Home. The Via Sacra passed from 
the Arch of Titus to the Meta Sudans, 
in front of the Coliseum, whose gigantic 
mass rises immediately before us, 
between the Baths of Titus on one side, 
and the Arch of Constantine on the 
other. 

All the objects mentioned in this 
general survey of the Forum, of which 
there are any remains now visible, are 
described in detail under their several 
classes, to which the reader is there- 
fore referred for the particulars of each. 

Forum of Trajan, — The remains of 
the magnificent buildings which were 
once the ornament of this Forum, and 
the unrivalled column which still stands 
in the midst of its ruins, are the best 
evidences of the splendour which com- 
manded the admiration of the ancient 
world. The Fonim was begun by, the 
emperor after his return from the wars 



on the Danube, and completed a.d. 
114. The architect was the celebrated 
Apollodorus. The ground round the 
pedestal of the column was excavated 
by Paul III. in the 16th century ; and 
Pius VII. in 1812 caused two convents 
and several houses to be pulled down 
in order to clear the .present area. 
During this operation the basements 
of the columns were discovered, so 
that the different fragments have been 
replaced as nearly as possible in their 
original positions. The design, so far 
as can be gathered from the existing 
ruins and from coins, included the 
Basilica called Dlpia, from one of 
Trajan's names, a column, a triumphal 
arch, and a temple. The fragments 
now visible are a portion of the colon- 
nades and lateral columns of the Ulpian 
Basilica, and are supposed to form about 
a third of the original buildings. The 
rest is buried under the streets and 
houses which close upon the area on 
all sides. Every excavation made for 
years past in the vicinity has disclosed 
some fresh proof of the extent of the 
Forum, and columns similar to th^se 
now visible in the area have been 
found as far distant as the Piazza SS. 
Apostoli. The funeral column stood 
in the middle of an oblong area, en- 
closed on two sides by a double colon- 
nade, and on the third by the lateral 
walls of the Basilica, which was 
divided in the middle by a double range 
of columns. The columns are of grey 
Egyptian granite ; their original height 
is estimated to have been 55 feet. 
Around the area are numerous frag- 
ments of marble capitals, entablatures, 
&c., and part of the marble pavement. 
All these remains indicate a high state 
of art, and an elaborate execution even 
in the smallest details. Restored plans 
of the Forum and its buildings will be 
found in Burgess's * Rome,' and in 
Canina's * Roma Antica.' The Fune- 
ral Column is described under its 
proper head. 

Forum of Nerva, between the Roman 
Forum and those of Augustus, Julius 
Cffisar, and Trajan, begun and dedi- 
cated to Pallas by Domitian, and 
finished by Nerva. The remains of this 
Forum and its temples are described 
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under Temples,— [Qee Temple of Pal- 
las Minerva and Temple of Nerva.] 

Forum of Aitgustw, adjacent to those 
of Trajan and Nerva, The existing 
remains are noticed under the heads 
referred to in the preceding article. 

Forum of Julius Ccesir, founded by 
him in A.U.C. 705, after the battle of 
Pharsalia, and out of its spoils ; the 
ground on which it stood having cost 
5ie enormous sum of 10,000,000 of 
sesterces. It was the second con- 
structed in Rome, and opened into the 
Forum Romanum behind ^e modern 
ch. of San Adriano. In it« centre 
stood the temple of Venus Genetrix, 
containing statues of that goddess and 
of Cleopatra, and in front the cele- 
brated bronze horse of Lysippus. Some 
very fine specimens of masonry in Lapis 
Gabinus belonging to this Forum may 
be seen behind San Adriano, in the 
court of the house No. 18 in the Via 
Ghetarello. This Forum became me- 
morable from its connexion with the 
first offence given to the citizens by 
Caesar, who received the conscript 
fathers sitting in front of the temple, 
when they had come to him in great 
state. The Forum Boarium was situated 
near the ch. of S. Giorgio in Velabro 
and the Arch of Janus Quadrifrons. 
The Forum Olitorium is mentioned in 
the account of the Temple of Juno 
Matuta. The Forum of Antoninus is 
marked by the ruins of his temple 
'in the Piazza di Pietra, now used as 
the custom-house. 

§ 57. PALACES. 

Palace of the Ccesars, — The first pa- 
lace of the emperors on the Palatine 
was erected by Augustus, on the site 
of the houses of Cicero, Hortensius, 
and Claudius. He attached to it a 
temple, dedicated to Apollo, in comme- 
moration of the battle of Actium, and a 
library, which afterwards became cele- 
brated as the Palatine Library. Tibe- 
rius increased this palace towards that 
extremity of the hill which overlooks 
the Velabrum. Caligula enlarged it 
towards the Forum, and connected it 
with the Capitol by a bridge. He also 
converted the Temple of Castor and 



Pollux in the Fomm into a vestibule 
for the new portions he had added. 
Nero extende4 the buildings in the 
opposite direction of the Coliseum. 
After the great fire, the golden 
house which Nero erected on the 
ruins of his former palace extended 
to the Esquiline, displacing the house 
of Maecenas, filling up the valley of 
the Coliseum, and covering with its 
grounds a great portion of the Celian. 
Titus was the first who seems to have 
reduced this overgrown edifice within 
more reasonable limits ^ he employed 
the substructions on the Esquiline as 
the foundations of his Baths, and is 
supposed to have made such altera- 
tions as confined the palace to its 
original position on the Palatine ; and 
Septimius Severus added his Septizo- 
nium in a.d. 198 at the S.W. angle. It 
was repeatedly rebuilt and altered by 
succeeding emperors ; and the greater 
part of it is supposed to have fallen 
into decay in the time of Theodoric. 
In the 7th century the southern por- 
tion was sufliciently perfect to be in- 
habited by Herachus; and there is 
reason to believe that the plan at least 
of the palace was entire in the 8th 
century. Of all these extensive build- 
ings nothing now remains but a mass 
of ruins, so shapeless and undefined, 
that any attempt to discover the plans 
and boundaries of the several parts 
would be perfectly hopeless. 

" Cypress and Ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and mass'd together, hillocks heap'd 
On what were chambers, arch cnish'd, co- 
lumns strown 
In fragments, choked-up vaults, and frescoes 

steep'd 
In subterranean dumps, where the owl peep'd. 
Deeming it midnight: — Temples, baths, or 

balls? 
Pronounce who can; for all that Learning 

rei^'d 
From her research hath been, that these are 
walls.— 
Behold the Imperial Mount I 'tis thus the mighty 
falls." Childe Harold. 

The Palatine, as we now see it, is 
about l^m. in circuit ; the soil is com- 
posed of crumbled fragments of ma- 
sonry, and in many parts it covers the 
original surface to a depth of nearly 
20 feet. The hill is portioned out in 
gardens and vineyards; the grounds 
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of the Villa Famese occupy the 
whole north-western side. Adjoining 
them, on the S., and standing nearly 
in the centre of the hill, is the Villa 
Spada or Palatina, known also as the 
Villa Mills, from the English gentleman 
of that name to whom the property 
once belonged. A road commencing 
at the Arch of Titos, and called the 
^•a Folveriera, leads to the convent of 
S, Bonaventtura, and separates the 
above-named villas from the gardens 
of the convent, and from the Vigna di 
8, Sebjstiano on the S.E. On the S. 
are the Orti JRoncioni ; and at the S. W. 
extremity is the Vigna del Collegio In- 
glese. In each of these localities we 
shall find some ruins to engage our 
attention. 1. Famese Gardens. As- 
cending the Via Polveriera from the 
Arch of Titus, we first pass some arches 
and other fragments, which from their 
position have been identified with the 
vestibule of Nero's house. Not far 
distant is the entrance to the Famese 
Gardens by a gateway on the rt. hand. 
The first objects which occur are re- 
mains of walls and vaults ; and higher 
up, beneath a grove of ilex, on the 
spot where the Arcadian Academy for- 
merly held its meetings, are numerous 
fragments of entablature, cornices, 
and capitals, with trophies apparently 
indicative of a naval triumph; these 
fragments have been collected from 
different parts of the ground, and are 
supposed to have belonged to the 
temple erected by Augustus* to Apollo. 
On the western angle of the hill above 
the ch. of Sta. Anastasia are some 
ruins which antiquaries regard as those 
of the palace added by Tiberius. On 
the S.S.W. is a semicircular ruin, called 
by Canina iheMenianoFalatino, looking 
over the Circus Maximus, and forming 
the extreme point in this direction of 
the buildings reused by Augustus. On 
the higher part of the hill are the 
vaults called by the ciceroni the " Baths 
of Ldvia." They retain their original 
stucco, and are still decorated with 
some beautiful arabesques and gilding. 
They have a place for heating water, 
and a passage for vapour is left be- 
tween the wall and the facing. Near 



them are considerable remains of sub- 
structions, which are generally sup- 
posed to be the remains of the Temple 
of Apollo ; the recesses and compart- 
ments still traceable in the walls 
adjoining have been considered with 
great probability to mark the site of 
the Palatine library. A villa at this 
extremity of the hill, said to have been 
painted by the pupils of Raphael, com- 
mands one of the finest views of Rome. 
At the N.W. extremity of the Palatine, 
and extending from thence for nearly 
200 yards behind the ch. of San Teo- 
doro, are the ruins of the additions 
made by Caligula on the massive sub- 
structions formed of square blocks of 
pumice tufa, probably of the kingly 
period. At the angle overlooking the 
Forum Boarium were the stairs lead- 
ing to the Pulchrum Littus, traces of 
which have been lately laid bare : near 
this was the site of the Porta Mugnonia. 
Some antiquaries place the Temple of 
Au^stus at the eastern extremity of 
Caligula's additions to the Palace of the 
Ceesars, where considerable excavations 
have been lately made, and laid bare 
some columns, which. are supposed to 
have supported the balcony from which 
the emperors viewed the games in the 
Circus Maximus.* 2 . The Villa Palatina 
acquired considerable interest from the 
discoveries of the French Abbe Rancou- 
reil in 1 777, who concluded that it occu- 
pied the site of the house of Augustus. 
The villa is entered ftom the Via Pol- 
veriera, nearly opposite the convent of 
S. Bonaventura. The subterranean 
chambers excavated by Rancoureil and 
Barberi are several feet below the pre- 
sent surface : they were formerly called 
the ** Baths of Nero," and have been 
latterly described as the comacula of 
the palace of Augu&tus ; but these are 
mere names, for which there is not a 
shadow of authority. In several of 
these chambers the stucco is preserved ; 
and from what remains they all ap- 
pear to have been richly ornamented. 

* Behind Oiis rain, at the base of the Pala- 
tine, some chambers have been recently opened, 
the walls of which are covered with names and 
figures of men and animals roughly scratched 
upon them. Some are in Qreek, and all appear 
to be not later than the third century. 
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Two of the rooms are octagons, with 
domes admitting light by the top. The 
forms and architecture of these cham- 
bers have been justly admired by pro- 
fessional travellers. The inscription 
"Bonis Artibus," on a fragment of 
an ancient column, was added by the 
Abbe Rancoureil. The Casino of the 
Villa has a portico painted by Giulio 
Romano, and lately restored by Ca- 
muccini. 3. Orti Jioncioni: the Villa 
Palatina overlooks these gardens. 
They are enclosed by 2 parallel walls 
of great extent, which appear by the 
recess in the middle and by the curved 
extremity, to justify the name of 
" Hippodrome," ^ven to the locality 
by the antiquaries. In the upper 
gardens is the semicircular ruin of a 
Sieatre already mentioned. 4. Vigna 
di S. Botuiventwa^ &c. Returning to 
the Via Gregorio, on our way to exa- 
mine the S. side of the hill, we pass 
the vineyards of S. Bonarentura and 
S. Sebastiano, in both of which are 
considerable masses of brick-work, 
which evidently belonged to the house 
of Nero. In the latter are some re- 
mains of the conduits which supplied 
the palace with water from the Clau- 
dian aqueduct, and witliin the pre- 
cincts of the convent are some ruins 
which appear to have been the reser- 
voirs of a bath. 5. Vigna del Collegia 
Inr/lese, approached, on the side of Uie 
Circus Maximus, through a private 
house on the Via de* Cerchi ) a steep 
and dirty staircase conducts us to the 
ruins, which are more extensive and 
picturesque than any now visible on 
the Palatine. Numerous arches, cor- 
ridors, and vaults, still retaining their 
ancient stucco, are interspersed with 
masses of buildings of different periods, 
amon^ which are found mosaic pave- 
ments and fragments of ancient paint- 
ings. This is the part said to have 
been inhabited by Heraclius in the 
7th century. Any attempt to describe 
these ruins or assign them to particular 
emperors would be mere loss of time. 
The names given to the circular cham- 
bers and other portions are names and 
nothing more ; and their general accu- 
racy may be estimated by the fact that 



the ciceroni show a circular room as 
the bath in which Seneca was bled to 
death, although he is known to have 
died near the 4th m. on the Via Appia. 
These fine ruins, clothed in ivy and 
creeping plants, and diversified by 
laurels and ilex, supply the artist with 
innumerable combinations for his 
pencil. At the angle of the hill towards 
the Piazza di S. Gregorio is a vineyard 
in which stood the Septizonium of 
Septimius Sevenis, built in a.d. 198 by 
that emperor, in order, it is said, to 
meet the eye of his African country- 
men on their arriving in the capital. 
It derived its name from the 7 tiers 
of arcades rising above each other 
of which it consisted. It formed the 
last imperial addition to the Palace 
of the Cssars. During the middle 
ages it was converted into a fortress 
by the Roman nobility ; a portion of 
it was still standing in the 1 6th cen- 
tury, when it was destroyed by Sixtus 
V. to furnish materials for the building 
of St. Peter s. 

Basilica of Constantine^ formerly 
supposed to be the Temple of Peace, 
erected by Vespasian to receive the 
spoils brought by his son Titus from 
Jerusalem. It has, however, been 
decisively proved that this temple 
was entirely consumed by fire in 
the reign of Commodus ; and the an- 
tiquaries were long at fault in dis- 
covering the probable purpose of the 
existing ruin. Professor Nibby was 
the first who sucgested that they were 
the remains of the Basilica of Constan- 
tine. The style, indeed, indicates the 
decline of art, and the execution 
shows that it is properly referred to 
the time of Constantme. It is, there- 
fore, believed that the building was 
erected by Max en tins from the ruins 
of the Temple of Peace, and dedi- 
cated, after his death, to his successful 
rival. Small chambers have been 
found under the ruins, which may 
have belonged to the Temple of 
Peace, and some of the paving bricks 
are marked with the name of Domi- 
tian ; both facts supporting the conjec- 
ture that it was built on the ruins of 
an earlier edifice- A small portion 
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only of &e original bcdlding is now 
standing, but there is sufficient to 
permit of its plan being made out with 
Bovae approach to accuracy. ^It ap-^ 
pears that it was 320 feet long and 235 
wide ; and that it consisted of a nave 
and 2 side aisles, divided into 3 large 
arches about 80 feet across. Those 
which formed one of the naves still 
remain ; but the rest have disappeared, 
together with the central aisle. Recent 
excavations have proved that the ori- 
ginal entrance faced the Coliseum, 
where traces of an external arcade 
have been discovered. The vaulted 
roof seems to have been supported by 
8 marble columns of the Corinthian 
order, 62 feet in height, 1 of which 
was standing in the time of Paul V., 
who removed it to the Piazza of Sta. 
Maria Maggiore. In the fragment 
which remains the vaultings are deco- 
rated with large sunk octagonal panels 
filled with stucco ornaments. The 
middle arch is deeper than the others, 
which have 2 rows of small arches, 
destroying the effect by insignificant 
details. The principal tribune was 
placed at the extremity of the central 
aisle. A winding brick staircase leading 
to the roof is nearly entire. The pave- 
ment was of cipoUino, giallo antico, 
and other marbles. The whole arrange- 
ment of the building seems to have 
suggested the forms of the early 
churches ; and there is no doubt that 
at least a portion of the edifice was 
converted into a place of worship soon 
after the time of Constantine. 

§ 58. TEMPLES. 

Temple of jEsotdapita, on the island 
of the Tiber, which was sacred to the 
god of medicine. This celebrated 
temple was built b.c. 203, on the 
return of the ambassadors who had 
been sent to Kpidaurus in accordance 
with the instructions of the Sibylline 
oracles, for the purpose of bringing 
iBsculapius to Rome, then suffering 
from plague. The story of their 
voyage is too well known to the readers 
of Livy to require a repetition of the 
details ; it will be sumcient to state 
'at, on their return with the statue 



of the god, it was found that a serpent 
had entered the ship, and that iBscu- 
la^ius himself was supposed to have 
assumed that form in order to deliver 
the city. On their arrival in the 
Tiber the serpent went out of the 
vessel and hid himself in the reeds of 
the island. A temple was therefore 
erected to him, and the whole island 
was faced with travertine, its form 
being reduced to the resemblance of a 
ship. Some remains of this curious 
work are still visible. The masses of 
stone which formed the sides are well 
preserved at the southern end, and 
may be seen from both bridges. The 
Ch. and Convent of San Bartoiommeo 
are supposed to stand on the site of 
the temple and of the famous hospital 
which was attached to it. By de- 
scending from the gardens of the con- 
vent upon the massive rums which 
form the southern point of the island, 
we may still see the staff and serpent 
of iEsculapius sculptured on the stones 
of the ship's bow. The marbles in the 
convent garden, and the 24 granite 
columns in the interior of the ch., no 
doubt belonged to the- temple. In the 
centre of the island was an Egyptian 
obelisk placed so as to resemble a ship's 
mast; from the remains of a base- 
ment discovered by Bellori in 1676, it 
is supposed to have been of great size, 
and the fragment of the'obelisk found 
here in the last century was probably 
but a siAall portion of it. This frag- 
ment was long preserved in the Villa 
Albani, but it has now passed with 
other treasures of that collection to the 
Museum of the Louvre. Besides the 
temple of ^sculapius, there were 2 
small temples on the island, the one dedi- 
cated to if upiter, the other to Faunus ; 
they are mentioned by Livy Aid the 
poets, but all traces of them have dis- 
appeared under the mass of houses 
with which the island is now covered. 
Temple of Antoninus and Favstina, 
in the Roman Forum, now the Ch. of 
S. Lorenzo in Miranda. This inter- 
esting ruin is proved by the inscription 
to be the temple dedicated by the 
senate to Faustina, wife of the em- 
peror Antoninus Pius, who was after- 
wards admitted to the same honour. 
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It consists of a portico of 10 Corin- 
thian columns* (> in front, and 2 re- 
turned on the flanks. Each column is 
composed of a single block of cipoUino, 
or Carysthian marble, about 46 feet in 
height, vith bases and capitals of 
Parian marble. The cella, of which 
2 sides remain, is built of large blocks 
of peperino, formerly faced with 
marble. The ascent to the temple was 
ascertained, by excavations nWe in 
1810, to be by a flight of 21 marble 
steps. The cella and portico have 
preserved a considerable portion of 
theii* magnificent entablatures. The 
frieze and cornice are exquisitely 
sculptured, with griffins, vases, and 
candelebra ; over the portico is the 
inscriptioD^ ** divo antomino kt diym 
FAUSTiNJE. EX. 8. c." The columns are 
beautifully proportioned, and the whole 
building is in the finest style of art. 
It is supposed to date from the middle 
of the 2nd century of our era. This 
temple is frequently represented on 
coins of Faustina, and on a bas-relief 
preserved at the Villa Medici, 

Temple of Antonintts PiuSy in the 
Piazza di Pietra, the site of the 
Forum of Antoninus. It is considered 
by the German antiquaries to be the 
Temple of Marciana, sister of Trajan, 
The reader will probably be already 
familiar with this temple, under the 
name of the Dogana di Terra, or Ro- 
man custom-house. The 11 columns 
now visible have suffered severely' 
from the action of fire ; they belonged 
to one of the sides of the portico, 
which, according to the plan of Pal- 
ladio, originally contained 15 column£. 
They »xq of Greek marble, in the 
Corinthian style, 4^ feet in diameter, 
and 42^ feet high. The bases and 
capitals *have almost disappeared, and 
very little of the ancient architrave 
has been preserved. Innocent XII. 
built up a wall behind the columns to 
form the front of hi« custom-house, 
and completed the present entablature 
with plaster. In the interior are some 
remains of the vaulting, composed of 
enormous masses of stone, together 
with some fragments of the cella, 
which form apparently the foundation 
of the modern wall. 



Temple of Bdooku8y a doubtful name 
given to a ruin near the Grotto of Egeria, 
the deserted church of S. Urbano, now 
converted into a farm-house. It was 
formerly called the Temple of Honour 
and Virtue. It. is a rectangular build- 
ing, with a portico of 4 white marble 
columns of the Corinthian style, sup- 
posed to be taken from some other 
building of the time of the Antonines. 
The intercolumniations were walled up 
when the building was adapted for 
Christian worship, and half the co- 
lumns are consequently concealed. 
The interior retains a portion of its 
ancient stucco frieze, representing 
various trophies of war, but greatly 
damaged ; in the vault are sunk octa- 
gonal panels ; in the centre of the roof 
are the remains of a bas-relief, repre- 
senting two persons sacrificing with un- 
xsovered heads. The building was con- 
verted into a church by Urban VIII., 
when a circular altar, with a Greek 
inscription, was found in the subter- 
ranean oratory. This inscription 
refers to Bacchus, and has given the 
building its present name. The paint- 
ings in the interior, representing events 
in the life of Christ, S. Cecilia, &c., 
are curious specimens of art of the 
11th century. 

Temple of Ceres and Proserpine, now 
forming part of the church of S. Maria 
'in Cosmedin, near the temple of Vesta, 
better known as the Bocca della Veritlt. 
The temple was rebuilt by Tiberius. 
Eight columns of the peristyle, of 
white marble, and finely fiuted, are 
partly walled up in the modern portico. 
By ascending to the gallery above, the 
capitals may be examined ; they are of 
the composite order, beautifully worked 
in the purest marble. The great 
width of the intercolumniations may 
be noticed as one of the peculiarities 
of this fragment. Xn the church are 
2 other columns, which apparently 
formed the flank of the ancient por- 
tico, and behind the church are some 
remains of the cella, constructed 
of large blocks of travertine, which 
Adrian I, is known to have destroyed, 
for the purpose of enlarging the old 
basilica. Under the modem portico is 
the great marble mask which has giv 
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rise to the name **Bocca della Veritii." 
It represents a large round face, with 
an open mouth. It is supposed that 
a suspected person was required, on 
making an affirmation, to place his 
hand in the mouth of this mask, under 
-the belief that it would close upon him 
if he swore falsely. The church adjoin- 
ing is interesting as an early example 
of the basilica ; it was founded by St. 
Dionysius in the 3rd century, on the 
ruins of the temple, and rebuilt a.d. 
782, by Adrian I., who is said to have 
been engaged for an entire year in re- 
moving the immense substructions of 
the ancient cella ! 

Temple of Concord, erected by Camil- 
lus, after the expulsion of the Gauls, 
entirely rebuilt by Tiberias a.u.c. 7f»3, 
and repaired by Septimius Severus. 
It is situated at the base of the 
Capitol, behind the Arch of Septi- 
mius Severus. This name was for- 
merly given to the portico of 8 columns 
of the Temple of Saturn, and the 
true site of the Temple of Concord 
was unknown before the year 1817. 
The French, in excavating the soil 
around the 3 columns of the Tem- 
ple of Vespasian, discovered a cella 
and 4 inscriptions, in which the name 
" Concordia " left no doubt of the real 
character of this ruin. Subsequent 
excavations have exposed a great part 
of the basement, and particularly a 
portion of the flank, which is tolera- 
bly well preserved. The existing re- 
mains show thatthe portico was smaller 
than the cella, in order to adapt it to 
the narrowness of the ground. The 
pavement was of various coloured mar- 
bles. On the threshold of the cella 
is the impression of a caduceeus, a 
supposed allusion to the divinity to 
whom the temple is dedicated. 
From the state of the numerous 
fragments of ornaments and carvings 
discovered among the ruins, it is be- 
lieved that the temple was destroyed 
by fire. On the side next the arch is 
a mass of brickwork, the remains of 
some building of the middle ages, 
often confounded with the temple. 
The inscriptions allnded to above, and 
the style of architecture, show that the 
present fragment is an imperial ruin ; 



there is little doubt, however, that it 
occupies the site of the republican 
Temple of Concord, so celebrated in 
the history of the Catiline conspiracy. 
In the middle ages a church, dedicated 
to S. Sergius, stood between it and the 
Arch of Septimius Severus, and was 
very probably constructed with mar- 
bles taken from its ruins. There are 
some elegant specimens of the bases of 
the columns, which stood inside the 
edifice, in the lower corridor of the 
Capitoline Museum. 

Temple of the Divus RediculuSf a name 
given to an elegant little temple situ- 
ated in the valley of the Almone, near 
the Nymphffium of Egeria, from the 
belief that it was the temple founded 
in commemoration of Hannibal's re- 
treat from Rome. It appears, how- 
ever, that the authority for the name 
Redicidua is very slight, as Pliny men- 
tions the scene of the retreat as 2 m. 
from the city, on the other side of the 
Appian. The name is now generally 
rejected, and the building is considered 
to be a tomb. The period of its con- 
struction is unknown, but the variety 
and beauty of the ornaments would 
seem to show that it is not, as was 
once supposed, a republican work, but 
an imperial structure. *^ So fresh are 
its red and yellow bricks, that the thing 
seems to have been ruined in its youth; 
so close their adhesion, that each of 
the puny pilasters appears one piece ; 
and the cornice is sculptured like the 
finest marble. Whether it be a temple 
or a tomb, the rich chiselling lavished 
on so poor a design convinces me that 
it was fully as late as Septimius Se- 
verus." — Forsyth. It is nearly square, 
and is built of yellow brick, with a 
basement and pilasters of red. On the 
southern side, where a road seems for- 
merly to have passed, it has small oc- 
tagonal columns. The modillions of 
the cornice and other ornaments are 
well preserved, and are beautifully 
executed. On the northern side is the 
pediment, on which stood probably a 
portico of peperiuo columns, fragments 
of which may be seen scattered about. 
From this portico was the principal 
entrance to the interior by a square 
doorway. Before the destruction of 
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the vaulting the inside was divided 
into 2 floors; the uppermost, a large 
square chamber, was decorated with 
stucco ornaments. The building is 
now used as a stable for cattle. 

Temple of Fortuna ViriiiSt near the 
Ponte Rotto, now the ch. of Santa Maria 
Egizziaca, belonging to the Armenian 
Catholics. It was originally built by 
Servius TuUius ; after being destroyed 
by fire, it was rebuilt in the time of 
the republic, and has undergone fmany 
restorations in recent years. It is an 
oblong building, of travertine and 
tufa, standing on a solid basement of 
travertine, which has recently been 
laid open to the level of the ancient 
road. The front had a portico of 4 
columns, which has been walled up in 
the intercolumniations ; the only flank 
now visible has 7 columns, 5 of which 
are joined to the walls of the cella. 
The columns are Ionic, 28 feet high ; 
they 'support an entablature and frieze, 
ornamented with heads of oxen, fes- 
toons supported by candelabra, and 
figures of children. The columns and 
entablature are covered with a hard 
marble stucco. The basement is much 
admired by architects ; the details of 
its Ionic are generallv regarded as 
the purest specimen ox that order in 
Rome. 

Temple of Hercules Gustos, — In the 
garden of the Sommaschi fathers are 
some remains of a circular temple, 
which Mr. Burgess identifies with this 
name, on the strength of a passage in 
Ovid, who places it in the Flaminian 
Circus. The ruins consist of 4 co- 
lumns of peperino half buried in the 
soil. In the cellars below there is an- 
other column of the same kind, and 
more might probably be discovered by 
excavating. The style is supposed to 
be Ionic. 

Temples of Juno Matuta, Ifope, and 
Piety. The Ch. of S. Niccolo in Car- 
cere is built on the site of 3 temples, 
which may still be identified by the 
columns standing in their original po- 
sitions. The ch. occupies tTie space of 
the middle temple, and portions of the 
peristyles of the others are built into 
the side waUs. Of the one on the 1. 
hand 6 columns in the Doric style re- 



main. The centre fragment is Co- 
rinthian ; 4 of its columns have been 
preserved, 3 of which are in the eleva- 
tion of the ch. The third temple, of 
which 6 columns with their capitals 
are standing, is Ionic. The style and 
workmanship of these ruins have gene- 
rally been considered to refer them to 
the period of the republic ; and if we 
admit the names under which they 
have long passed, they will mark the 
site of the Forum Olitorium. Many 
attempts have been made to identify 
the central ruin with that Temple of 
Piety which was erected on the site of 
the Decemviral prisons, to commemo- 
rate the celebrated story of the ** Ca- 
ritas Romana." It appears, however, 
to be decisive, from the statement of 
Pliny, that the prison and temple were 
both displaced in his time by the The- 
atre of Marcellus, and it would there- 
fore be useless to enter into any of the 
controversies on the subject. Those 
writers who have identified the site 
with the Forum Olitorium have re- 
cognised in the central ruin the Temple 
of Piety, built by Acilius Glabrio, the 
duumvir, in fulfilment of his father's 
vow at the Pass of Thermopylae ; but 
this theory is also met by difficulties 
which we must leave the Roman anti- 
quaries to discuss. There is a cell at 
the base of the columns, which is 
shown to strangers by torchlight as 
the scene of the affecting story to 
which we have alluded. Whatever 
mav be the amount of the traveller's 
belief in the locality, he will not forget 
that it inspired those beautiful lines in 
the fourth canto of * Childe Harold * in 
which the poet pictures the scene 
which has given such celebrity to the 
Roman daughter : — 

•* There Is a dungeon, In whose dim drear light 
What do I gaxe on ? Nothing : Look again I 
Two forms are slowly nthadow'd on my sighi-^ 
Two insulated phantomfi of the brain : 
It is not so ; I see them full and plain — 
An old man, and a female young and fair. 
Fresh as a nursing mother, In whose vein 
The blood is nectar :— but what doth she there. 

With her immantled neck, and bosom white and 
bare? 

But here youth offers to old age the food, 
The milk of his own gift ;— it is her eirp. 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood 
Bora with her birth. No : he shall not expir- 
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While in those wurm and lovely reins the fire 
Of health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature's Nile, whose deep stream rises 

higher 
Than Egypt's river :—trom. that gentle side 
Drink, druik and live, old man 1 Heaven's realm 
holds no such tide. 

The starry fabl^ of the milky-way 

Has not thy story's purity ; it is 

A constellation of a sweeter ray, 

And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 

Beverse of her decree, than in the abyss 

Where sparkle distant worlds:— Oh, holiest 

nurse! 
No drop of that clear stream its way shall 

miss 
To thy sirens heart, replenishing its souree 
With life, as our freed souls r^oin the universe." 

Temple of Jupiter Capitolifiiis.'^Al- 
thongh this magnificent temple, the 
pride and wonder of ancient Rome, 
has disappeared, A catalogue of the 
Roman temples would hardly seem 
complete without some notice of its 
site. It was long supposed to have 
stood on the site of the CafarelH Pa- 
lace, but it has been shown by Canina, 
the best living authority on the topo- 
graphy of Rome, to have occupied the 
summit of the opposite hill, the pre- 
sent site of the ch. and convent of the 
Ara CoBli. The temple, as we learn 
from Livy, was founded by Tafquinius 
Priscus, and was 200 ft. in length, and 
185 ft. in breadth. It was burnt B.C. 
83, and rebuilt from its foundations 
by Sylla, who decorated it with co- 
lumns of Pentclic marble, brought 
from the splendid temple of Jupiter 
Olympius at Athens. It was subse- 
quently restored by Lucius Catulus, 
and entirely destroyed during the Vi- 
tellian riots, in a.d. 69, when so many 
monuments suffered from the bar* 
barism of an undisciplined soldiery: 
re-erected by Vespasian, it was again 
burned down, and rebuilt for the 
fourth time by Domitian. It is accu- 
rately described by Dionysius, who 
says that it was divided into 3 cella), 
that in the centre being dedicated to 
Jupiter, that on the rt. to Minerva, 
ana that on the 1. to Juuo. As there 
is no trace of the building itself, it 
would be superfluous to dwell upon its 
details further than to mention that it 
was this temple which was struck by 
lightning B.C. 64, when the celebrated 
bronze wolf was injured, a^ described 



by Cicero. In the cell of Jupiter stood 
the statue of the god, which is repre- 
sented, on medals still extant, in a sit- 
ting posture, with the foot extended. 
A well-known tradition states that 
Leo I., in the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury, melted down this statue to cast 
the bronze figure of St. Peter ; but the 
tradition, though repeated by nu- 
merous writers, does not seem to rest 
on any recognised authority. Several 
fathers of the Church— St. Jerome, St. 
Augu&tin, St. Ambrose, and others — 
mention the temple as existing in 
their time ; and there are other autho- 
rities which notice it as late as the 8th 
century, from which period every trace 
of it is lost. 

Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, -^This 
temple is also supposed to have stood 
on the same summit of the Capifo- 
line hill, and in latter times to have 
formed with the 3 smaller edifices- 
dedicated to Mars Ultor, Venus Vic- 
trix, and Jupiter Sponsor — the 4 tem- 
ples placed at the angles of that of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. The original 
temple was the first erected in Rome, 
and was built by Romulus to receive 
the spoils taken from Acron king of 
Coenina. 

Temple of Minerva Chaloidicay in the 
Roman Forum, between the Palatine 
and the supposed site of the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux. This ruin has 
been keenly contested by the anti- 
quaries, having been called at various 
times the Temple of Jupiter Stator, 
the GrsBcostasis, a part of the Comi- 
tium, a senate-house, and even the 
bridge of Caligula. The present name 
is that given to it by Chev. Bunsen, 
who connects it with the Curia Julia, 
whilst Canina supposes it to have been 
the Curia Julia itself. It consists of 
3 fluted columns of Greek marble in 
the Corinthian style, on a basement of 
travertine and tufa faced with marble, 
and from 25 to SO ft. in height. The 
columns support an entablature of 
^eat richness, but beautifully propor- 
tioned. The flutings are about 9 in. 
across ; the columns are 47^ ft. high, 
and 4 ft. 9 in. in diameter. In execu- 
tion and proportion the fragment is 
universally eonsidlered of the highest 
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order of art, and architects still regard 
it as the most perfect model of the 
Corinthian order. In 1817 it was ex- 
cavated to the base for the purpose of 
finding the angles, and more recent 
investigations have proved that it 
foimed a portion of an extensive edi- 
fice, of which the foundations may be 
traced for a considerable distance. 
Numerous mouldings and fragments 
of columns have been recently disco- 
vered in the excavations of the Ba- 
silica Julia, and it is probable that the 
north-western foundations will be laid 
bare as these excavations are con- 
tinned. The fragments of the Fasti 
Consulares, preserved in the Capitol, 
were found near this ruin in the 16th 
century. 

Temple of Minerva Medica^ a pictu- 
resque ruin, so called, on the Esqui- 
line, near the Porta Maggiore, consist- 
ing of a decagonal buildings 80 ft. in 
diameter, with a large dome of brick, 
which forms a conspicuous object from 
all parts of the surrounding country. 
The circumference has 9 large niches 
for statues, which suggested the idea 
that it was a pantheon dedicated to 
Minerva Medica. The discovery of 7 
of these statues at various times, and 
particularly of those of Minerva and 
i£sculapius, confirms this view, al- 
though several attempts have been 
made by the antiquaries to shake the 
popular belief, and give the ruin a 
name of their own creation. The bare 
walls and some vestiges of buttresses 
alone remain ; but the building appears 
to have been lined with marble. There 
are no traces of a portico. The age of 
the temple is not known, but it is gene- 
rally referred to the time of Diocletian. 

Temple of Nervay or of Mars .UUor, 
between the Roman Forum and that 
of Trajan. This beautiful fragment 
was formerly considered to mark the 
position of the Forum of Nerva, or the 
Forum Transitorium, and to be the 
remains of the magnificent temple 
erected to that emperor by his succes- 
sor Trajan. Mr. Burgess, however, 
and other antiquaries, adopt the opi- 
nion of Palladio, and regard it as the 
temple of Mars Ultor, erected by Au- 
gustus, whose Forum stood near. The 



work of Desgodetz contains 4 plates 
of the details under the same name. 
Niebuhr, on the other hand, like 
most of the modem German archseo- 
logists systematically opposed to all 
who preceded them, has given it an- 
other name, by supposing it to have 
formed part of the Batlts of Caius and 
Lucius Coesar, The ruin, which has 
recently been excavated to its base, 
consists of a portion of the cella, with 
3 pillars of the rt. peristyle, and a 
pilaster, of Carrara marble, in the 
Corinthian style, and are said to be 
54 feet high. The ornaments are in 
the purest style, and the proportions 
are regarded by architects as a model 
of the order. Behind the columns, 
and partly resting on them, is a high 
brick tower belonging to the convent 
of the Nunziatina, which is believed 
to conceal the inner peristyle of the 
temple. Close to the ruin is an ancient 
arch, called V Arco de' Fantaniy half 
buried in the soil, which formed one 
of the ancient entrances to the Forum 
Palladium. The wall of the Forum 
may be traced as far as the Piazza del 
GrUlo; it is a stupendous fragment, 
between 500 and 600 feet in length, 
built of square blocks, and of great 
height. It makes 3 or 4 angles, and 
was originally pierced with 4 arches, 
now waUed up, and half buried in the 
soil. 

Temple, more properly the Portico, of 
Pallas Minerva, commonly called the 
Coloimacce, not far from the ruins 
of the Temple of Nerva. This frag^ 
ment, which is well known from 
models and engravings, is one of the 
most beautiful ruins in Rome, al- 
though the details may be considered 
to mark the period of the decline of 
art. It consists of 2 columns of the 
Corinthian order, supporting a fine 
entablature and continued frieze. The 
columns are more than half buried in 
the earth, but their height is esti- 
mated at 35 feet^ and their circum- 
ference at 11 feet. They stand in 
front of a solid wall of peperino, on 
which the capital of a pilaster is still 
visible. The frieze is richly orna- 
mented with sculpture, representing 
the arts patronised by Minerva. Ia 
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phaelf whofe tomb u in the 3rd cluq»el 
cm the left ; this cfaa^l was endowed by 

• lum, and is distingnished hj the statue 
of the Madonna del Sasso, execnted 
at his request hy his friend and pupil 
Lorenzetco, The Roman antiquaries, 
after baring unsettled the faith of ages 
on eveiT matter eonnected with the 
antiqaities, began to raise doubts of 
Vasari's statement respecting the tomb 
of Raphael. It was at length deter- 
mined to settle the question bj exa- 
mining the spot, and according jy on 
ihit 14th September, 1833, the place 
was opened m the presence of several 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, and of Cam- 
mnccini and other artists resident in 
Bome. The statement of Vasari was 
completely verified, and the bones of 
the immortal painter were discovered 
precisely tok he describes, behind the 
altar of the diapeL '' Four views of 
the tomb and its contents were en- 
graved from drawings by Camuccini, 
and thus preserve the appearance that 
presented itself. The sluroud had been 
fastened with a number of metal rings 
and pmnts; some of these were kept 
by the sculptor Fabris, of Rome, who 
is also in possession of casts from the 
skull and the right hand. Passavant 
remarks, judging from the cast, that 
the skuU was of a singularly fine form. 
The bones of the hand were all per- 
fect, but they crumbled to dust after 
the moald was taken. The skeleton 
measured about h feet 7 inches; the 
coffin was extremely narrow, indicat- 
ing a very slender frame. The pre- 
cious relics were ultimately restored 
to the same spot, after being placed 
in an antique marble sarcophagus 
from the Vatican Museum, presented 
by Pope Gregory XVI. The mem- 
bers of the Academy of St Luke were 
interested in this investigation, as 
they had been long in possession of a 
skuU supposed to be that of Raphael, 
and which had been the admiration of 
the followers of Gall and Spursheim. 
The reputation of this relic naturally 
fell witn its change of name, the more 

• irretrievably as^ it proved to have be- 
longed to an individual of no cele- 

• *' -— Quart, Rev, In the same 
is the tomb of Annibale Ca- 
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raed ; and in other parts of the build* 
ing are buried Baldassare Pemxzi, 
Pierino del Vaga, Giovanni da Udine, 
Taddeo Zuocari, and other eminent 
painters. The monument containing 
the heart of Cardinal Consalvi, who 
was titular of this ch^ erected by his 
friends, with a bust by Thorwaldsen, 
will not fail to command the respect 
of every traveller who can aj^reciate 
the merits of that excellent man and 
enlightened and patriotic statesman. 
The Pantheon, formerly surrounded by 
shops and houses, has been considerably 
opened of late years, and it is expected 
will be soon entirely so, the govern* 
ment having purclmsed the greater 
number of those still built against it 
for the purpose of pulling them down. 

Temple of Quirinus. — ^This celebrated 
temple, founded by Numa, rebuilt, 
according to Livy, by the consul 
Papirius, and again by Augustus, 
occupied the spot where Romuluii 
miraculously disappeared during the 
thunder-storm. The ch. of San Vitale, 
in the Jesuits' gardens on the Quirinal, 
is supposed to mark its precise site. 
Fulvio states that he saw the founda- 
tions of the temple excavated on this 
spot, and that Otho of Milan, then 
Senator of Rome, removed all the re* 
mains and ornaments which were dis- 
covered, in order to form the steps of 
the ch. of the Ara Coeli and the Capitol. 
Several fragments of antiquity have 
been discovered at various times in 
this garden, but no actual remains of 
the temple are now visible. 

Temple ef Remus, in the Roman 
Forum, called by Bansen and others 
the j^des Penatium, A circular temple 
of imperial times, about 30 feet in 
diameter, more than half buried in the 
soil. In the year 527 it was adapted 
by Felix IV. as the vestibule to his 
basilica of S. Cosimo and S. Damiano. 
Urban VIII. is said to have added the 
bronze doors, of Etruscan workman- 
ship, which were found at Perugia. 
He is also said to have placed in 
their present position the two porphyry 
columns, with the cornice, the remains 
probably of the ancient portico. The 
cornice serves as the jambs of the 
doorway, and its sculpture does not 
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appear to be earlier than the latter 
part of the 2nd century. On one side 
of this entrance are 2 cipollino columns, 
one with a capital, aind part of an en- 
tablature, deeply buried; they were 
formerly supposed to have belonged to 
the original portico, but nothing certain 
is known of their date or purpose. 
The ch. behind is raised about 20 ft. 
above the ancient level of the temple, 
which may be seen by descending into 
the oratory below the crypt. The 
temple is remarkable for its echo. In 
the crypt were found the celebrated 
fragments of the Plan of Rome, the 
Pianta Capitolina, which are now pre- 
served in the museum of the Capitol ; 
they are supposed to have been en- 
graved in the time of Septimius Seve- 
rus or' Caracalla, and to have served 
as the pavement of the teiiiple. 

Temple of Romulus. — The ch. of San 
Teodoro, situated at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Campo Vaccimo, under 
the Palatine, has been supposed by 
some antiquaries to occupy the site of 
this temple. Its form is circular, from 
which circumstance, and from its being 
mentioned by Ovid as standing on the 
Via Nova, and its being subjected 
to frequent inundations as stated by 
Horace, it has been considered by 
Canina and the Roman antiquarians 
to be the celebrated Temple of Vesta. 
The antiquaries who refer it to Romulus 
rely chiefly on the alleged fact that the 
bronze wolf now in the Capitol, and said 
to have been found in this neighbour- 
hood, was that mentioned by Dionysius 
as standing at the Temple of Romulus. 
But there is no proof that the wolf 
was actually found there ; and therefore 
too much value must not be attached 
to this doubtful statement. A stronger 
argument might be found in the fact 
that the Roman matrons carried their 
children to the Temple of Romulus to 
be cured, as they now do to the ch. 
of S. Teodoro. whatever may be the 
true state of the case, there is no doubt 
that the ch. is of high antiquity; it 
was repaired by Adrian I. in 774, and 
rebuilt by Nicholas V. in 1460. 

Temple of Romulus {son of Maxerif 
ft*M»),^The name given by recent an- 
tiquaries to the bttildi&g adjoining the 



circus called that of Caracalla, and 
vulgarly known as the "Scuderia." 
Few ruins have been more disputed ; 
some calling them the stables of the 
circus, others the Mutatorium Csesaris, 
and others a Serapeon. The circus is 
known, from an inscription found there 
in 1825, to have been consecrated by 
Maxentius, a.d. 81 1 ; and the present 
building is regarded as the temple 
erected by him to his son Romulus. 
It is a circular temple, with a vaulted 
roof supported by a central octagonal 
pier, and is enclosed in a large rectan- 
gular court, surrounded by the remains 
of a corridor. In the basement are 
niches for sepulchral urns, so that it 
seems to have been used both as a tomb 
and as a temple. The diameter of the 
building is about 106 feet, and the 
thickness of the walls is not less than 
14 feet. There are two representations 
of this temple on coins of Romulus, 
one representing it with a portico, the 
other with a dome. A few years ago 
the ruin was called the Torre de' Bor- 
giani; from this circumstance it is 
supposed to have been fortified as a 
stronghold by the Borgia family. 

Temple of Saturn, on the Clivus 
Capitolinus, overlooking the Roman 
Forum, called by Poggio Fiorentino 
and others in the Idth century the 
Temple of Concord. The evidence 
upon which the name of Fortune 
was given to the ruin is extremely 
slight. The ruin consists of a rude 
Ionic portico of 8 granite columns 
43 feet high and IS feet in circum- 
ference, placed on a basement of tra- 
vertine. Six of these columns are in 
front, and 2 on the flanks; but they 
have been so clumsily restored that 
the intercolumniations are unequal; 
the columns are of different diameters, 
the mouldings of the base are irre- 
gular, and the capitals of white marble 
are in the lowest style of the Ionic 
order. One of the shafts is composed 
of fragments so badly put together 
that its diameter is greater under the 
capital than it is in the middle; the 
pediment is a mixture of brick and 
travertine with fragments taken ft-om 
other buildings, and has arches ovp- 
the Intercolumniations. On the arc' 
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trave is the inscription, benatvs . 

POPULV8QTE . BOMANY8 . INCENDIO . 

CON8VMPTVM . RE8TITVIT. The restor- 
ation, whenever it took place, was 
conducted without any regard to the 
principles of art; and the portico as 
It stands is the most tasteless monu- 
ment of the Forum. Poggio, who 
describes its appearance in the 15th 
century, saw it nearly entire; during 
his stay in Rome the greater part of 
it was demolished, and he mentions 
having witnessed the destruction of 
the celia and many of the marble orna- 
ments, for the purpose of making lime. 
The destination of this temple has 
been settled by the recent discovery of 
the Milliarium Aureum at one of its 
auffles, on the side of the Qivus Capi- 
tolinus, which passed before it; and 
which is further confirmed by an in- 
scription on an altar found near it, now 
in the Museum of the Capitol, which 
refers to the iBrarium or Treasury, 
which it is w^l known formed an acces- 
sory or a part of the Temple of Saturn. 
Temple of the Sun, — Under this 
name have been described some enor- 
mous masses of masonry on the ter- 
race of the Colonna gardens on the 
QuiriuaL They consist of part of an 
architrave and frieze and the angle 
of a pediment, all highly enriched, in 
the Corinthian style. In point of size 
they are the most stupendous frag- 
ments known, and, after antiquaries 
and architects have exhausted conjec- 
ture on their probable- purpose, it has 
become a question whether the build- 
ing for which they were intended was 
ever erected. Some writers have sup- 
posed that they belong to a temple of 
the Sun built by Aurelian; others, that 
they are to be referred to the Senacu- 
lum ot Hetiogabalus; but nothing 
whatever is known upon which we 
can venture to rely. Their style and 
ornaments are certainly in favour of 
the opinion which fixes their age at a 
period when art was beginning to de* 
cline ; although the work appears too 
'•'mmI to be as late as the time of Aure- 
If the temple were ever built, 
3an be no doubt that so colossal 
ice placed on this commanding 
>n must have been a noble object 



from all parts of Bome. In the same 
gardens, overlooking the Piazza Pilotta, 
are considerable remains of the Baths 
of Constantine, now converted into 
granaries. 

Temple of Ven'fs and Cuptd, a ruin 
long known by this name, but called 
by the German anti^^uaries the Nymph" 
axon, of Alexander, situated in a vine- 
yard, near the ch. of Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme, between the city walls 
and the Qaudian aqueduct. It has 
been called at various times the Temple 
of Spes Vetus, the Sessorium, and the 
Temple of Venus and Copid. The 
latter seems to be supported by tradi- 
tion, and by the discovery, among the 
rains, of a statue with which the name 
is obviously connected. This statue, 
now preserved in the Vatican, is a 
Venus with Cupid at her feet; on the 
pedestal is an inscription showing that 
it was dedicated to Venus by Salustia, 
the wife of Alex. Severus« The ruin 
possesses little interest, and consists 
merely of 2 lateral walls of brick and 
a large niche. Its general appearance 
is rattier that of a basilica than an an- 
cient temple. 

Temple of Venm Erywm. — In the 
grounds of the Villa Barberini, beyond 
the Baths of Diocletian, are some ruins 
which are identified with a Temple of 
Venus, placed by the Regionaries in 
this locality. A circular Camber, an 
adytum, and the great doorway with 
lateral niches may still be traced. The 
temple, and all the other buildings which 
once adorned the gardens of Sallust, 
now included within the grounds of the 
Villa Barberini, are supposed to have 
been ruined by Alaric, who entered 
Rome by the neighbouring Porta Salara. 

Temple of Fenua and £ome, between 
the ch. of Santa Francesca Romana 
and the Coliseum ; a double temple, 
designed and built by Hadrian, to show 
that he was superior as an architect to 
Apollodorus, whose skill in building 
the Forum of Trajan had excited the 
envy of the emperor. The building is 
also interesting in connexion with the 
fate of that great architect, for, when 
asked by Hadrian for his opinion on 
this temple, his criticism was too 
honest to be forgiven, and he paid the 
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I>eDalty with his life. The only por- 
tiong of the building now standing are 
the remains of the cellEe on the side of 
the Via Sacra, and the 2 vaulted niches 
which contained the sitting statues of 
the deities. Considerable fragments, 
however, have been brought to light, 
which have enabled architects to trace 
the plan and ascertain its measure- 
ments. It appears from these frag- 
ments that the building consisted of 2 
cellffi. At each end was a portico of 
10 fluted marble columns 6 feet in 
diameter, one facing the Forum, the 
other facing the Coliseum. The cellee 
joined each other by the vaulted niches 
which form the most conspicuous por- 
tions of the existing rain. The build- 
ing was raised on a platform of 7 
marble ste^s, 360 feet long and about 
175 feet wide, surrounded by a peri- 
style, composed of nearly 200 columns 
of grey granite, of which numerous 
fragments are still seen in different 
parts of the ground. From the dia- 
meter of these fragments the columns 
are supposed to have been nearly 40 
feet in height. This colonnade and 
platform rested on a rectangular 
basement raised 26 feet above the 
level opposite the Coliseum. The 
flank, which may be traced from the 
Arch of Titus to the Meta Sudans, 
has been constructed in platforms of 
different lengths, so as to obviate the 
difficulty caused by the inequality of 
the ^ound. The basement of the 
principal front facing the Coliseum 
contains at each end the remains of 2 
large flights of steps. The apertures 
in this basement formerly gave rise to 
some controversy as to their original 
purpose, but they are now believed to 
be sepulchral vaults excavated during 
the middle ages. The square mass in 
front of the steps at the eastern angle 
is supposed to be the pedestal of the 
colossal statue of Nero. The Prussian 
antiquaries in the ' Beschreibnng,' and 
Burgess, in his 'Antiquities,' give 
plans and restorations of the whole 
structure ; these plans, which are cer- 
tainly borne out by the existing ruins, 
show that, in spite of the criticism of 
ApoUodorus, it was one of the grandest 
edifices of Rome, distinguished by a 



remarkable regularity of design, and 
by great splendour of decoration. It 
is moreover a very instructive frag- 
ment, and is better calculated to give 
an idea of a Roman temple than any 
other ruin which has been preserved 
to us. 

Temple of Vespasian^ on the Clivus 
Capitolinus, above the Roman Forum, 
called the Temple of Jupiter Tonans 
by the elder Roman antiquaries, the 
Temple of Vespasian by Canina, and 
that of Saturn by Niebuhr, Bunsen, 
and other German authorities. Prior 
to the French invasion, the 3 beau- 
tiful columns which compose this ruin 
were buried nearly to their capitals in 
the accumulated rubbish. The French 
ascertained, by perforating the soil, 
that the basement had been partly re- 
moved ; it was therefore necessary to 
remove the entablature and secure the 
shafts by scaffolding ; the basement was 
then carefully restored, the ground was 
cleared, and the entablature replaced 
in its original position. To this in- 
genious restoration we are indebted 
for one of the most picturesque ruins 
of the Forum. The only portion of 
the basement which was found in its 
proper place contained the marks of 
steps in the intercolumniations, show- 
ing how carefully every foot of ground 
was economised on this side of the 
Capitol. The columns are of Carrara 
marble, in the Corinthian style, deeply 
fluted ; in some parts they retain the 
purple colour with which they appear to 
have been painted, like the temples of 
Pompeii and of Sicily. The basement 
was coated with marble. On the enta- 
blature in front the letters estitver 
are still visible, the remains of the 
word Restitvere, proving that it is a 
restored building. On the frieze are 
sculptured various instruments of sacri- 
fice — the knife, the axe, the hammer, 
the patera, and the flamen's cap. The 
columns are 4 feet 4 inches in diameter, 
and the general appearance of the ruin 
indicates that the temple was of great 
sise and highly ornamented. We have 
stated that these columns were formerly 
supposed to belong to th^ Temple of 
Jupiter Tonans. It is known that a 
temple of that name was erectc' 
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Augustus in gratitude for his escape 
from lightning during the expedition 
in Spain, but it was on the Capitol; 
the Temple of Vespasian was restored 
by Septimius Severus and Caracalla, 
to which the inscription on the enta- 
blature above noticed probably refers. 
To the 1. of the temple are some 
chambers, and the remains of a portico 
of Corinthian columns with capitals 
adorned with trophies. It is called by 
Bunsen the Schola Xantha. From an in- 
scription on the entablature the build- 
ing seems to have contained the statues 
of the Dii Consentes, after they were 
replaced, a.d, 368. 

2'emple of Vesta^ a circular temple 
near the Ponte Rotto and the Temple 
of Fortuna Virilis, first consecrated 
under the name of St. Stefano delle 
Carrozze, and now the church of S. 
Maria del Sole. This elegant little 
temple has been for ages the admira- 
tion of travellers, and the numerous 
bronze models of it have made it better 
known than perhaps any other relic of 
Rome. Tiie name of Vesta seems to 
have been handed down by a very an- 
cient tradition, and the form of the 
building and perhaps its modem name 
may be received as proofs that the 
title is properly applied. It must not, 
however, be supposed that this is the 
famous Temple of Vesta erected by 
Numa, and mentioned by Horace in 
connection with the inundations of the 
Tiber : — 

•* Vidimus flAvnm Tiberim, retortis 
Littore fitnuco violenter undis. 
Ire dejectum monuraenta r^^m 

Templaque Vesta." 

That celebrated temple, in which 
the Palladium was preserved, was un- 
doubtedly situated nearer to the Roman 
Forum; and the building now before 
us is most probably one of those which 
were erected, in accordance with the 
institutions of Numa, in each curia. 
It is generally referred to the time of 
the Antonines, though there is evi- 
dence that it existed in the time of 
Vespasian, one of whose coins gives a 
representation of the temple in its ex- 
isting form. It is probable that it 
was more *than once rebuilt on the 
'nal plan. It consists of a circular 



cella surrounded by a peristyle com- 
posed originally of 20 Corinthian 
columns, of which one only has been 
lost. The entablature has entirely dis- 
appeared, and the roof has been re- 
placed by an ugly covering of red 
tiles. The ancient portion of the cella 
and the columns are of Parian marble. 
The diameter of the cella, as stated by 
Nibby, is 26 feet, the circumference of 
the peristyle 156 feet, the diameter of 
the columns about 3 feet, and their 
height 32 feet; so that they contain 
nearly 11 diameters. Recent Roman 
writers have attempted to show that 
this temple ought to be called the 
Temple of Hercules : but their argu- 
ments merely go to prove that there 
was a temple to the latter deity in the 
Forum Boarium, and they appear alto- 
gether to lose sight of the fact that 
there were several temples of Vesta, 
besides the great one in the Roman 
Fonim. In this instance the popular 
feeling will no doubt prevail, and the 
old name is likely to be preserved in 
spite of the local antiquaries. 

§ 59. THEATRES AND AMPHITHEATRES. 

Theo/tre of Balbus, erected b.c. 12, 
by Cornelius Balbus, as a compliment 
to Augustus. It was the smallest in 
Rome, although it is said to have con- 
tained 1 1,500 spectators. The Palazzo 
Cenci stands upon the hill formed by 
the ruins, but the only fragment now 
visible is a portion of one of the 
*'cunei," which may be recognised 
below the palace near the gate of the 
Ghetto. In an adjoining street is a 
ruined arch with an architrave resting 
on 2 halfncolumns of the Doric order, 
supposed to be the remains of the 
crypto-porticm of the theatre. Near 
this the 2 colossal statues of Castor 
and Pollux, which now stand in the 
great square of the Capitol, were 
found in the 'pontificate of Pius IV. 

Theatre of Marcellus, the second 
theatre opened in Rome. It was built 
by Augustus, and dedicated by the 
emperor to the young Marcellus, son 
of his sister Octavia, whose name he 
gave to that magnificent portico which 
he restored near to the theatre as a 
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place df shelter for the speetators in 
unfavourable weather. The ruins, 
though encumbered • by the Orsini 
Palace, and disfigured by the dirty 
shops which occupy the first story, are 
still highly Interestli^. The building 
is supposed to hare consisted of 8 
stories of different orders; the upper 
one has entirely disappeared, and of 
the 2 lower only 11 arches of each, 
and part of the 12th, now remain. 
This fragment, which may be seen in 
the Piazza* Montanara, shows that the 
theatre was built externally of large 
blocks of travertine. The lower story, 
now half-buried beneath the street, is 
Doric; the capitals of the columns 
and the entablature, though much 
mutilated, still supply us with many 
interesting details. The second story 
is Ionic. The third was probably Co- 
rinthian, but it has been superseded 
by the upper stories of the modern 
houses. Notwithstanding the objec- 
tions of recent architectural critics, it 
is well known that the building excited 
the admiration of the ancients ; Vitini- 
vlus praised the beauty of the whole 
structure, and the existing fragment 
supplied Palladio with the model for 
the Roman Doric and Ionic orders. 
The ruins in the centre have formed a 
hill of some size, on which the Palazzo 
Orsini was built by Baldassare Peruzzi. 
In the stables of the Osteria della 
Campana, some of the sloping walls, 
or ** cunei," which sustained the seats, 
may be still seen ; and there is no doubt 
that many v^uable fragments are con- 
cealed by the mass of houses between 
the outer wall of the theatre and the 
Tiber. It is said by the Regionaries 
that the building was capable of con- 
taining 30,000 spectators. In the 1 1 th 
century it was converted by Pierleone 
Into a lortress, and was afterwards the 
stronghold of the Savelli. From them 
it passed to the Massimi and Orsini 
families. 

Theatre of Pompey, the first theatre 
in stone erected in Rome. It was built 
by Pompey the Greal; repaired by 
Tibenns and Caligula, injured by fire 
in the reign of Titus, and restored by 
several of the later emperors. It was 
also repaired by Tbeodorie, and may 



therefore be considered fas entire in 
the middle of the 6th century. In 
the middle ages it was converted into 
a fortress, and was the stronghold of 
the Orsini during the troubles of the 
11th and 1 2th centuries. There are 
few monuments with which so many 
historical facts are associated as this 
theatre, and there is hardly one so 
effectually concealed by the modem 
buildings which have risen upon its 
ruins. It is recorded by several Latin 
writers that the opening of this new 
place of amusement was regarded by 
the older citizens as a corruption of 
morals; and that Pompey, to evade 
their opposition, built over the theatre 
a temple dedicated to Venus Victrix, 
and pretended that the seats of the 
theatre were mere additions to the 
temple. The plan of Rome, in the 
Museum of the Capitol, gives us a very 
accurate idea of the form and propor- 
tions of this theatre, but unfortunately 
the portion which contained the plan of 
the portico and the basilica is imperfect. 
The space occupied by the theatre lies 
between the chs. of S. Andrea della 
Valle and San Carlo a Catinari, the 
Campo di Fiore, the Via de* Chiavari, 
and the Via de' Giubbonari. The 
Palazzo Pio is built upon its ruins, 
and consequently conceals them; but 
the semicircular form of the theatre, 
and even the inclination given to the 
ground by the sloping vaults of the 
seats, may be distinctly traced .by fol- 
lowing the houses from thech. of S.M. 
della Grotta Pinta to the Piazza de' 
Satiri. In the cellars and vaults of 
the Palazzo Pio some arches and frag- 
ments of massive walls may be ex- 
amined; but it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that so little of a building of 
such peculiar interest in the history of 
the Roman people is accessible. In 
front of the theatre, extending in the 
direction of the modem Teatro della 
VaUe, was the fieunous portico of 100 
columns, celebrated b^ many of the 
poets, adorned with paintings, statues, 
and^ plantations, and containing a 
Basilica or Regia. In this portico 
Brutus is said by Appian to have sat in 
judgment as prsBtor on the morning ^^^ 
Cesar^s death. Close to the th- 
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uras the memorable Curia, or senate- 
house, in which 

" Even at the base of Pompey's statne. 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar 
fell." 

The celebrated statue, well known as 
the Spada Pompey, was found in the 
Vicolo de* Leutari, near the Cancel- 
laria, in 1553. We know from Sueto- 
nius that it was removed by Augustus 
from the Curia, and placed before the 
basilica on a marble Janus. The spot 
where it was discovered corresponds 
precisely with the position indicated 
by the aescription of Suetonius. The 
statue is well known as the chief trea- 
sure of the Spada Palace. Among the 
historical facts connected with this 
theatre, Aulus Gellius mentions the 
grammatical question which arose in 
regard to the inscription for the temple, 
whether the third consulate of Pompey 
should be expressed by cos, tertium or 
tertio. The learned men consulted on 
the point were divided in opinion, and 
Cicero, without meeting the question, 
suggested that the difficulty should be 
avoided by writing cos. tert. Subse- 
quent grammarians seem to have in- 
clined to tertium, precisely as we see 
it written on the portico of the Pan- 
theon. 

Coliseum. — There is no monument of 
ancient Rome which artists and en- 
gravers have made so familiar as the 
Coliseum ; and there is certainly none 
of which the descriptions and drawings 
are so far surpassed by the reality. The 
amphitheatre was founded by Vespa- 
sian, A.D. 72, and completed by Titus 
in his eighth consulate, a.d. 80, ten 
years after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. The Church tradition tells us 
that it was designed by Gaudentius, a 
Christian architect and martyr, and 
that many thousand captive Jews were 
employed in its construction. It re- 
ceived successive additions from the 
later emperors, and was altered and 
repaired at various times until the be- 
ginning of the 6th century. The gla- 
diatorial spectacles of which it was the 
scene for nearly 400 years are matters 
^ history, and it is not necessary to 
U upon them farther thaa to state 



that, at the dedication of the building 
by Titus, 6000 wild beasts were slain 
in the arena, and the games in honour 
of the event lasted for nearly 100 days. 
The gladiatorial combats were abo- 
lished by Honorius. A show of wild 
beasts, which took place in the reign 
of Theodoric, and a bull-fight which 
took place at the expense of the Roman 
nobles in 1332, are the last exhibitions 
of which history has left us any record. 
During the Christian persecutions the 
amphitheatre was the scene of fearful 
barbarities. In the reign of Trajan 
St. Ignatius was brought from Antioch 
purposely to be devoured by the wild 
beasts of the Coliseum ; and the tradi- 
tions of the Church are filled with the 
names of martyrs who perished in the 
arena. The building was originally 
called the Flavian Amphitheatre, in 
honour of its founders, and the first 
mention of the name Coliseum occurs 
in the fragments of the Venerable 
Bede, who records the famous pro- 
phecy of the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims : — 

*• While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 
When falls the Coliseum. Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls, the « orld." 

This prophecy is generally regarded 
as a proof that the amphitheatre was 
tolerably perfect in the 8th century. 
Nearly all the authorities agree that 
two-thirds of the original building have 
entirely disappeared. The western and 
southern sides are supposed to have 
perished during the siege of Robert 
Guiscard, who showed as little rever- 
ence for the monuments of Rome as 
he did for the temples of Pajstum, 
We have already seen that, after the 
ruin had been converted into a fortress 
in the middle ages, it supplied the 
Roman princes for nearly 200 years 
with materials for their palaces, and 
that the palace of St. Mark, the 
Farnese and the Barberini palaces, 
were entirely built from its ruins. 
After these spoliations the popes ap- 
pear to have been anxious to turn the 
ruin to some profitable purpose. Sixtus 
V. endeavoured to transform it into 
a woollen manufactory, and employed 
Fontana to design a plan for convert- 
ing the arcades into shops; but the 
scheme entirely failed, and was aban- 
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doned after it had cost the pope 1 5,000 
scudi. Clement XI., a century later, 
enclosed the lower arcades, and esta- 
blished a manufactory of saltpetre 
with as little success. To prevent fur- 
ther encroachments, Benedict XIV., 
in 1750, consecrated the building to 
the memory of the Christian martyrs 
who had perished in it. The French 
cleared the porticoes and removed from 
the arena the rubbish which had ac- 
cumulated for centuries. Pius VII. 
built the wall which now; supports the 
south-western angle, a nne speci- 
men of modem masonry; his suc- 
cessors have liberally contributed to- 
wards the preservation of the fabric ; 
and very extensive works have .been 
carried on during the reign of Pius 
IX., directed by Canina, to prevent 
any further degradation of this most 
colossal of Roman ruins. A cross now 
stands in the middle of the arena, pro-. 
mising for every kiss an indulgence of 
200 days ; and 14 representations of Our 
Lord's Passion are placed at regular in- 
tervals around it. In the rude pulpit a 
monk preaches every Friday, and it is 
impossible not to be impressed with the 
solemnity of a Christian service In a 
scene so much identified with the early 
history of our common faith. 

The amphitheatre is built principally 
of travertine, though large masses of 
brickwork and tufa are to be seen in 
different parts of the interior. Its 
form, as usual, is elliptical. The ex- 
ternal elevation consists of 4 stories ; 
the 3 lower are composed of arches 
supported by piers faced with half- 
columns, and tne fourth is a solid wall 
faced with pilasters, and pierced in 
the alternate compartments with 40 
square windows. In each of the lower 
tiers there were 80 arches. The first 
tier is of the Doric order, and is nearly 
30 ft. hi^h ; the second is Ionic, about 
38 ft. high; the third is Corinthian, 
of the same height; and the fourth, 
also Corinthian, is 44 ft. high. Above 
this was an attic. At the summit of 
the northern side many of the consoles 
which projected in order to support 
the poles of the velarium, or awning, 
still remain. The height of the outer 
wall is stated by Taylor and Cresy to 



be 157 English feet; the major axis of 
the building, including the thickness 
of the walls, is 620 ft. ; the minor axis 
513. The length of the arena is 287 
ft., the width 180 ft. The superficial 
area, on the same authority, is nearly 
6 acres. The arches were numbered 
from I. to Lxxx., as may still be seen 
on the N. side. Between those num- 
bered 38 and 39 is one facing the 
Esquiline, which has neither number 
nor cornice; it is wider than the 
others, and is supposed to have been 
thft entrance of the emperor. On 
the opposite side there was a corre- 
sponding entrance from the Palatine, 
with a subterranean passage, still 
visible. This passage was constructed 
by CoQimodus, who narrowly escaped 
assassination in it. The state en- 
trances for the solemn processions 
were at the extremities of the major 
axis. In the interior the centre is, of 
course, occupied by the arena. Around 
this were arranged, upon walls gradu- 
ally sloping down towards the centre, 
the seats fpr the spectators. There 
were 4 tiers of seats CQrresnonding 
with the 4 external stories. The first 
story was composed of 3 circular por- 
ticoes. At the base surrounding the 
arena was the Fedium, a kind of co- 
vered gallery, 13 ft, high and 14 ft. 
broad, on which the emperor, the se- 
natcxrs, and the vestal virgins had 
their seats. Above this, and separated 
fVom it by a wall, vf^re 3 orders of 
seats called the cavea, and an attic or 
roofed gallery, as may be seen on se- 
veral coins on which the building is 
represented. The Jirst order is sup- 
posed to have contained 24 rows of 
seats ; it terminated in a kind of land- 
ing-place, from whi^h rose the second 
order, consisting of 16 rows of seats. 
A lofty wall, part of which still exists, 
separated this from the thit-d order, 
and is supposed to have been the line 
of separation between the " Senatus 
Populusque Romanus'* and the pie* 
beians. Above the third order was 
the attic and the covered gallery, al- 
ready mentioned, both of which have 
entirely disappeared. The Regionaries 
state that the amphitheatre would con- 
tain 87,000 spectators. The floor of 
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the arena (probably of wood) rested on 
walls, formiug 4 rows of small cells, 
in which the wild beasts were doubt- 
less confined. A staircase has been 
made near the old Hermitage, by 
which visitors may ascend to the 
upper stories, and from thence as high 
as the parapet. During the ascent 
they will traverse the ambularia and 
galleries, and will thus be enabled to 
form a better idea of the whole fabric 
than they could do from pages of de- 
scription. At the summit they will 
observe fragments of columns, cor- 
nices, &c., built up in the walls, as if 
the upper portions had been hastily 
finished with materials originally des- 
tined for other j)urposes. The scene 
from the summit is one of the most 
impressive in the world, and there are 
few travellers who do not visit the 
spot by moonlight in order to realise 
the magnificent description in * Man- 
fred,* the only description which has 
ever done justice to the wonders of 
the Coliseum: — 

" I do remember me, that in my youth. 
When I was wandering,— upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum's wall, 
Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and Uie 

stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
The wa^hdog bay'd beyond the Tiber; and 
More near from out the Osesars' palace came 
The owl'g long cry, and, interruptedly, 
or distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the Ume-wom breach 
Appear'd to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot where the Caesars dwelt. 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove whkh spiings thnragh leveil'd battle- 
ments. 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths. 
Ivy usurps the launers place of growth ;— 
But the gladiator's bloody Circus stands, 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection I 
While Caesar's chambers, and the Augustan 

halls. 
Grovel on earth in Indistinct decay.— 
And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, iq;>on 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light. 
Which soften'd down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and fiU'd up, 
As 'twere anew, the gaps of centuries ; 
Leaving thjA beautiful whi<di still was so. 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 
With Hilent worship of the great of old; — 
Tlie dead but soepter'd sovereigns, who still 

rule 
Our spirits from their urns." 



Considerable speculation has been oc- 
casioned by the holes which are seen 
in the exterior wall of the building, 
and many learned treatises have been 
written on the subject There is no 
doubt, as Nibby states, that they were 
made during the middle ages in ex- 
tracting the iron cramps which bound 
the stones together, when the value of 
this metal was very great compared 
to what it is at present. This state- 
ment se^ms to set at rest the opinion 
of the older antiquaries, who supposed 
that they were made to receive the 
poles of the booths erected in the cor- 
ridors during the fairs which were 
held there. Among the numerous 
dissertations to which the Coliseum 
has given rise, is one of higher interest 
than the disputes of the antiquaries, 
— the <}uarto volume of Professor Se- 
bastiani, entitled the Flora Colisea, in 
which he enumerates 260 species of 
plants found among the ruins. With 
such materials for a hortus siccus, it is 
surprising that the Komaus do not make 
complete collections for sale, on the plan 
of the Swiss herbaria ; we cannot ima- 
gine any memorial of the Coliseum 
which would be more acceptable to the 
traveller. The Coliseum is now kept in 
excellent order, and neither filth nor 
dirt is allowed to accumulate as in 
most other of the Roman ruins. 

Close to the Coliseum is the iniin of 
the conical fountain called the Meta 
Sud'inSf which formed an important 
appendage of the amphitheatre. It ap- 
pears to nave been a simple jet issuing 
rrom a cone placed in the centre of a 
brick basin, 80 feet in diameter. It 
was rebuilt by Domitian, and is sup- 
posed to have been intended for tlie 
use of the gladiators, after the labours 
of the arena. It is represented on 
several medals of the amphitheatre, of 
the time of Vespasian, Titus, Alex- 
ander Severus, &c. The fountain was 
constructed of brick-work, in the best 
style ; the central cavity and the chan- 
nels for carrying off the water are still 
visible. It was repaired a few years 
since, but these modern restorations 
may easily be distinguished from the 
ancient work. Two other objects con- 
nected with the games of the amphi- 
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theatre were the Vivariiim and the 
Spoliarium. 

In a line with the Meta Sudans, 
and under the wall of the Temple 
of Venus and Rome> are the remains 
of a pedestal upon which the cele- 
brated Colossus of Nero is supposed to 
have stood. 

Amphitheatre of Siatitiua Taunts, now 
the Monte Citorio.— There appears to 
have been no doubt among the Roman 
antiquaries that the Monte Citorio is 
one of the many artificial hills which 
we meet with in different parts of the 
city ; and the discovery of some masses 
of brick-work still retaining the form 
of " cimei," in laying the foundation 
of the palace of Innocent X., has been 
considered to prove conclusively that 
the hill has arisen on the ruins of this 
amphitheatre. It was finished in the 
4th consulate of Augustus; but it 
seems, from the silence of the La^in 
writers, to have been soon eclipsed hy 
the greater attractions of the Coli- 
seum. No trace of the amphitheatre 
remains, but behind the palace of 
Monte Citorio lies a colossal column 
of cippolino, which was evidently from 
its unfinished state never raised. It is 
42 feet long by 4f feet in diameter, 
consequently one of the largest known 
monolithe masses of this marble. 

Amphitheatrum Castrense. — Between 
the Porta S. Giovanni and the Porta 
Maggiore, and within the precincts 
of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, are 
the remains of this amphitheatre, con- 
structed for the amusement of the 
troops. Its precise date is unknown, 
but It was probably anterior to the 
commencement of the 2nd centur^r of 
our era. It is built entirely of brick. 
During the reign of Honorius one of 
the sides was employed to form a part 
of the new walls. On the outside we 
see the arches of the lower tier filled 
up ; but the half-columns of the Corin- 
thian order, with their brick capitals, 
are still visible. Little remains of the 
2nd row. The inside exhibits little 
beyond the outline of the greatest axis 
of the ellipse. In the arena, bones of 
animals have been discovered, with an 
Egyptian statue and numerous frag- 
ments of marble, which show that the 



building was richly decorated. Out- 
side the walls, andclose to it, are traces 
of a circus like that of RomiUus, to 
which antiquaries have given the name 
of C. Varianus. 

Cit^cits Maximus, in the hollow be- 
tween the Palatine and the Aven tine, 
which had already become celebrated 
as the scene of the Sabine rape. This 
famous circus was founded by Tarqui- 
uius Prisons, restored with consider- 
able additions during the republic, 
and rebuilt with unusuiJ splendour by 
Julius Ceesar. Augustus embellished 
it, and erected on the Spina the obelisk 
which we now see in the Piazza del 
Popolo. The circus was burnt in the 
fire of Nero, and restored by Vespasian 
and Trajan. Constantine enlarged and 
decorated it, and his son Constantius 
erected a 2nd obelisk on the Spina, 
the same which we now see in front 
of St. John Lateran. Theodoric made 
the last attempt to restore the circus 
to its former splendour, and after his 
time it fell rapidly into ruin. Dio- 
nysius describes the circus as he saw 
it after its reconstruction by Julius 
Cssar; he gives the length as 2187 
feet, and the breadth as 9 GO feet. The 
circuit of the seats was 5000 feet. 
The porticoes alone, exclusive of the 
attics, accommodated 150,000 persons; 
and the whole number of seats was pro- 
bably not less than 200,000. The end 
nearest the Tiber was straight, and was 
occupied by the carceres^ under which 
the chariots stood before they started 
for the race. The other extremity, 
towards the S.E., was curved. It was 
surrounded by the porticoes and seats 
for the spectators. At this extremity 
are the only remains now visible. 
They consist of shapeless masses of 
brickwork, which still show the direc- 
tion of the curve, but are too confused 
and imperfect to allow of any detailed 
description. The first meta is sup- 
posed to have been nearly opposite the 
Jewish burial-ground, and the founda- 
tions of the Carceres are probably con- 
cealed by the church of S. Maria in 
Cosmedin. , The little stream called 
the Maranna, the Aqua Crabra^ runs 
through the circus in its passage to 
the Tiber. In the first French edition of 
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Vafii's * Itin^raire,* published at Rome 
in 1773, are 2 plates of the Circus 
Maximus, drawn by Vasi : one giving 
a restored view of the circus from the 
descriptions of the Latin writers, the 
other representing the valley as it was 
seen in the last century, with the two 
prostrate obelisks in the centre, and 
the stately ruins of the Palace of the 
Ccesars in the background. The new 
gas-works of Rome, which have been 
recently erected near the site of the 
Carceres, have destroyed the oval shape 
of the circus, and form an eyesore in 
the beautiful vista which the traveller 
formerly enjoyed over it from the 
summits of the Palatine and Aventine 
hills. 

Circus of Romvlus or Maxentius, 
formerly called the Circus of Cara- 
calla, situated outside the Porta San 
Sebastiano, and near to the tomb of 
■Cfficilia Metella.— The name of the 
Circus of Caracalla was given to these 
ruins without a shadow of authority, 
and was exploded by the discovery of 
■3 inscriptions in 1825, recording that 
the circus was erected to Romulus, the 
■son of Maxentius, a.d. 311. This is 
the most perfect circus which has been 
preserved to us, and is therefore the 
most convenient place for studying the 
general arrangement of these struc- 
tures. It presents an oblong, 1.580 
feet in length and 260 in breadth, 
ficcording to the measurements of 
Nibby. The outer wall is nearly 
entire ; on the inner side a terrace has 
been formed by the fall of the seats. 
The vault is constructed of brick and 
small stones, enclosing large earthen 
vases, introduced to lighten the build- 
ing. At one end of the circus are the 
Carceres for the chariots, 6 on each 
side of the principal entrance, flanked 
by 2 towers, supposed to have been the 
seats of the umpires. At the other 
end, which is semicircular as usual, is 
a great gateway with a flight of steps 
outside. Two other entrances may be 
traced near the Carceres, and a fourth 
iti the S.W. angle. On the E. side of 
the circus is a balcony,, or pulvinar, 
supposed to have been the station of 
the emperor ; and nearly opposite 

« some remains of a correspond- 



ing bnilding, whence the prizes were 
probably distributed. The Spina may 
be traced throughout its whole 
length ; it is not in the middle of 
the arena, but runs obliquely, being 
at its commencement about 36 feet 
nearer the eastern than the western 
side. It is supposed to have been 892 
feet long, 20 broad, and from 2 to 5 
feet high. It was decorated with va- 
rious works of art ; among which was 
the obelisk now standing in the Piazza 
Navona. At each extremity of the 
Spina, an eminence, on which the 
Metce stood, may be recognised. In 
1825 the greater part of this circus 
was excavated by the Duke Torlonia. 
During these works, the Spina, the 
Carceres, the Great Gateway, &c., 
were brought to light, together with 
many fragments of statues and bas- 
reliefs. The most valuable fragments 
discovered were the 3 inscriptions 
already mentioned; all of them bore 
the name of Maxentius. The follow- 
ing, which is the most perfect, has 
been placed over the great entrance ; it 
states that the circus was consecrated 
to Romulus, son of Maxentius, and 
records the fact that he had twice 
been consul : — divo . romvlo . n. m. v. 

cos . ORD. II. FILIO . 1>. N. HAXEKTII , 
INVICT. VIRI . ET . PERP. AVO. NEPOTI , 
T. DIVI . MAXIMIANI . SEN. ORIS . AC . 

BIS . AVCJVSTi. The circular temple 
adjoining is a remarkable ruin; it is 
described under its proper head, as the 
" Temple of Romulus." 

Circus Agonalis, or Alexandria built 
by the emperor Alexander Severus, 
is clearly identified with the modem 
Piazza Navona, which still preserves 
the outline of the circus, and even the 
elliptical end. It is called by Urlichs 
the Stadium of Domitian, It is about 
750 feet in length, and is still some- 
times used for chariot-races. 

The Circus of Flora is supposed to 
have occupied the site of the Piazza 
Barberini. The Flaminian Circus has 
entirely disappeared, though consider- 
able remains existed in the 1 6th cen- 
tury, when the foundations of the 
Palazzo Mattel were laid. The circus 
was long used as a rope- walk, and the 
church of S. Caterma de' Funari, 
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whose name preserves a memorial of 
the fact, is supposed to stand nearly on 
the middle of the arena. 

The Circus of Sallust, called also the 
ApollinariSf was situated outside the 
ancient Porta Collina, near the Temple 
of Venus Eryciua. Its form may be 
easily traced between the Quirinal 
and Pincian, but nothing more than 
the outline is visible in the Barberini 
and Massimi villas. The obelisk which 
now stands before the Trinitk de' Monti 
was found in this circus. 

The Circus of iV<?ro, partly covered 
by the buildings of St. Peter's, was de- 
stroyed by Constantine when he began 
the old basilica, in the 4th century. 
It is said by the Church tradition to 
have been the scene of many Christian 
martyrdoms. The obelisk now in front 
of St. Peter's stood upon its Spina. 
In the meadows behind the Castle of 
St. Angelo some remains of another 
circus, supposed to be the Circus of 
f/adricm, were discovered in the last 
century; but the excavations were 
subsequently filled up. 

§ 60. COLUMNS. 

Column of Antoninus Pius, discovered 
in 1709 on the Monte Citorio, in the 
house of the Mission, not far from the 
spot where the meridian obelisk was 
found. It was destroyed soon after 
its discovery. The shaft was a single 
piece of red granite 49 feet high. 
Fontana was employed by Clement XI. 
to raise it, but, the attempt being 
unsuccessful, the column was used to 
repair the obelisks erected by Pius VI. 
The pedestal was taken to the Vatican, 
where it may be seen in the Giardino 
della Pigna; it is ornamented with 
alto-reliefs, representing funeral games 
and the apotheosis of Antoninus and 
Faustina. The following is the in- 
scription: — DTVO ANTONINO AVOV8TO 
PIO ANT0NINV8 AVOV8TV8 ET VERVS 
AVOVSTVS FILII. 

Column of Marcus Anrelius Antoninus, 
commonly called the Antonine Column, 
in the Fiazza Colonna, to which it 
gives its name. This column was long 
confounded with the pillar represented 
on the coins of Antoninus Pius ; and 



the error was perpetuated by an in- 
scription placed upon its base when 
Sixtus V. restored it in the 1 6th cen- 
tury. The discovery of the latter 
on the Monte Citorio in 1709, and 
of an inscription, now in the Vati- 
can Museum, containing the grant of 
a piece of ground close by to a certain 
Adrastus, a freedman of the emperor, 
charged to guard this column, have re- 
moved all doubt on the subject ; and 
the present column is now known to be 
that erected to Marcus Aurelius by the 
Senate and Koman people, a.d. 174. 
It is an inferior copy of the historical 
pillar of Trajan. It exhibits the same 
mixture of orders; the bas-reliefs 
surround the shaft in a spiral of 
similar design, but they are inferior 
in taste and execution. The bas-reliefs 
represent the conquests of the Marco- 
mannic wars; they are more promi- 
nent than those of Trajan, and exhibit 
nearly the same amount of battles 
and military manoeuvres. One of the 
reliefs has attracted considerable at- 
tention from its presumed connection 
with the legion composed of Christians 
from Mytilene. It represents Jupiter 
raining, with the water falling from 
his outstretched arms, and is regarded 
as a version of the story related by 
Eusebius, who states that the army 
was reduced to great distress for want 
of water, and that the devotional prac- 
tices of the Christian legion induced 
the emperor to request them to pray 
for rain. Their prayers were success- 
ful, and the Christians had the merit 
of saving the army by their piety. A 
letter is given in Justin Martyr, in 
which the emperor acknowledges the 
fact ; but the authenticity of this docu- 
ment is open to suspicion, although the 
Church has always upheld the tradi- 
tion, and the sculpture has been re- 
garded with peculiar interest by most 
ecclesiastical historians. The pedestal 
of the column was added by Fontana, 
and is not well proportioned to the 
shaft. The height of the entire column, 
according to Lumsden, is 122 feet 
8 inches, including the base : the shaft 
being 97 feet, the pedestal 25 feet 8 
inches. The shaft is exactly of the 
same height as that of Trajan, 100 
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Roman feet (97i\^ English): hence 
the name of Columna Centenaria, given 
to it in the inscription of Adrastns 
above referred to. In his very able 
work illustrative of this column, Santo 
Bartoli gives the height from the 
ground to the balustrade at 168 feet; 
the diameter 1 1^ feet. The column is 
composed of 28 pieces of white marble. 
On the summit is a statue of St. Paul, 
10 feet hi^h, placed there by Sixtus V. 
The interior is ascended by 190 steps, 
and is lighted by 42 loopholes. The 
column has frequently suffered by 
lightning, attracted, it is said, by the 
point of St. Paul's sword. It is sup- 
posed that the column stood in the 
midst of a forum containing the Tem- 
ple of Antoninus, which now forms 
the front of the Papal custom-house 
in the neighbouring Piazza di Pietra. 

Column of C. DuiHus, the Consul, the 
second column erected in the Roman 
Forum, to commemorate the victory 
of Duilius over the Carthaginian fleet, 
B.C. 259. Although this column has 
disappeared, its general form and ap- 
pearance arc well known from ancient 
medals ; a fragment of the inscription 
has also been preserved and embodied 
in the well-known Rostral column of 
Michael Angelo at the foot of the stair- 
case in the Palazzo de' Conservatori, 
which is an exact representation of 
the ori^al as found on medals. The 
inscription has been more learnedly 
illustrated than almost any other frag- 
ment in Rome; it was found in the 
16th century near the Arch of Septi- 
mius Severus. It is engraved on marble 
— a fact which, taken in conjunction 
with the form and execution of the 
letters, and the orthography of several 
of the words, would seem to favour the 
belief that it is not the original in- 
scription, but a restoration of imperial 
times. Without entering into the 
arguments in support of this opinion, 
it will be sufficient to state that the 
learned Spanish antiquary and scholar 
Peter Ciacconius^ who restored the 
reading, decided against its claims as 
a republican work. There appears, 
however, to be no doubt that it was a 
facsimile. The notation, the use of 
double D to signify a thousand, 



and the particulars of the naval victory 
which it commemorates, all combine 
to make the inscription a highly inter- 
esting relic. 

Column of Phocas, — Prior to 1 81 3 this 
column had baffled all the conjectures 
of the antiquaries, and Lord Byron 
says — 

** Tully was not so eloqumt as thou. 
Th<m nameless column with a buried base." 

In the year just mentioned the co- 
lumn was excavated to the pedestal, 
when an inscription was found prov- 
ing that it was erected to the emperor 
Phocas by Smaragdus, exarch of Italy, 
A.D. 608. The name of Phocas had 
been erased by Heraclius, but that of 
Smaragdus and the date prove that 
the column was dedicated to him. 
The pedestal is placed on a flight of 
steps discovered in 1816, during the 
excavations made at the cost of the 
Duchess of Devonshire ; the construc- 
tion of the steps indicates the lowest 
style of art, and leaves no doubt that 
the column was taken from some an- 
cient edifice. The shaft is composed 
of eight pieces of Greek marble, m the 
Corinthian style ; it was formerly sur- 
mounted by a gilt statue of the em- 
peror. At the base are some remains 
of other honorary columns, the destina- 
tion of which is entirely unknown.^ 

Column of Trajan, the most beautiful 
historical column in the world, dedi- 
cated, as the inscription tells us, to the 
honour of the emperor by the Senate 
and Roman people (a.i>. 114). For 
17 centuries this noble column has 
been regarded as a triumph of art ; and 
there can be no doubt that the great 
architect, Apoilodorus, in constructing 
such a monument to his benefactor, 
created at the same time the best 
memoiial of his own genius. It is 
composed of 34 pieces of white marble, 
9 of which form the basement, and 23 
the shaft. The remaining 2 form the 
torus and capital. The column is in 
excellent proportion, but the architec- 
ture is mixed; the base and capital 
being Tuscan, the shaft Doric, and the 
mouldings of the pedestal Corinthian. 
The pedestal is covered with bas-reliefs 
of warlike instruments, shields, and 
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helmets ; and bears an inscription sup- 
ported by 2 winged figures. A series 
of bas-reliefs forms a spiral round the 
shaft, so that the whole presents a 
continuous history of the military 
achievements of the emperor. These 
matchless sculptures are m a high state 
of preservation and in the best taste. 
They form a perfect study of antiqui- 
ties ; indeed, as a mere record of cos- 
tumes, no ancient monument which 
has been preserved to us is so valu- 
able. The bas-reliefs are 2 feet high 
in the lower part, and nearly 4 feet 
high at the top. They begin with a 
representation of the passage of the 
Danube by a bridge of boats, and are 
carried on through the successive 
events of the Dacian wars, represent- 
ing the construction of fortresses, 
attacks on the enemy, the emperor 
addressing his troops, the reception of 
ambassadors who sue for peaxie, and 
other incidental circumstances of the 
campaign. All these details will be 
found admirably engraved in De' 
Kossi's work entitled * Colonna Tra- 
jana disegnata.* The nature of the 
sculptures will be better appreciated 
by the simple fact that they contain no 
less than 2500 human figures, besides 
a large number of horses, fortresses, 
&c., than by any minute description. 
In the interior is a spiral staircase of 
1 84 steps, lighted by 42 loopholes, and 
leading to the summit, on which stood 
a colossal statue of Trajan holding the 
gilded globe which is supposed to have 
contained his ashes. This globe is 
now in the Hall of Bronzes in the 
Museum of the Capitol. A statue of 
St. Peter in bronze gilt, 11 feet high, 
was placed upon the column by Sixtus 
V. about the end of the 1 7th century, 
when the feet of Trajan's statue are 
said to have been visible. The height 
of the column from its base, exclusive 
af the statue, is 132 feet; it represents 
the height of that part of the Quirinal 
which was cut away to make room for 
the Forum, as expressed in the follow- 
ing inscription, which states also that 
the column was dedicated by the Senate 
and Roman people, while Trajan held 
the Tribunitian power for the 17th 
time : — ^senatvs . popvlvsqve . boma- 



NVS . IMP . CAE8ARI . WVI NERVAE . TRA- 
JANO . AVO . GERM . DACICO PONTIF. 
MAXIMO . TRIB. POT. XVII. IMP. VI. C06. 
VI. P. P. AD. DECLARANDVM QUANTAE. 
ALTITVDINIS . MON8 ET LOCVS . TAJHttS . 

operiBva . BIT . EGE0TV8. This fixes 
the date about the period of the Par- 
thian wars, from which the emperor 
did not live to return, so that he never 
saw the column. The respect paid to 
his memory by making the column the 
depository of his ashes was a still 
higher honour, as it was a direct vio- 
lation of the law which prohibited 
burials within the walls. 



§ 61. ARCUEI^ 

Arc7i of Constanttne, built upon what 
is now called the Via Triumphalis, to 
commemorate the emperor's victory- 
over Maxentius. It is one of the most 
imposing monuments of Rome, although 
it exhibits the decline of art and is 
composed of fragments taken from an 
unknown arch of Trajan. Some writers 
consider that the form and proportions 
of the arch are too good for the time of 
Constantine, and therefore regard it as 
the Arch of Trajan, adopted by Con- 
stantine, and loaded with additional 
ornaments. It has 3 archways, with 
4 columns of the Corinthian order on 
each front; 7 of these are of giallo 
antico ; the 8th was originally of the 
same material, but it was taken away 
by Clement VIII. for an altar in the 
Lateran, and the present one was sub- 
stituted by Clement XII. On each 
attic are 4 square bas-reliefs, and over 
each of the smaller arches are 2 circular 
medallions, all relating to the history 
of Trajan. The square reliefs on the 
flanks of the attic and the statues of 
the Dacian captives also belong to 
some arch of Trajan, and are easily 
distinguished from the inferior sculp- 
tures of Constantine 200 years later. 
The square reliefs on the front facing 
the Coliseum represent— 1. The tri- 
umphal entry of Trajan into Rome; 
2. The emperor raising a recumbent 
figure, an allegorical allusion to the 
repairs of the Appian Way; 3. His 
supplying the people with provisions ; 
4. The emperor on a chair of state, 
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while a person, supposed to be Partha- 
masiris, king of Armenia, is brought 
before him. On the southern side are 
— 1. Trajan crowning Parthamaspes, 
king of Parthia; 2. The discovery of 
the conspiracy of Decebalus, king of 
Dacia; 3. The emperor haranguing 
his soldiers ; 4. The sacrifice of the 
Suovetaurilia. On the flanks of the 
attic are the 2 reliefs supposed to have 
formed originally one compartment; 
they represent the victory of Trajan 
over Decebalus, and are the very finest 
works of the kind extant. The circular 
medallions over the small arches re- 
present the sports of the chase and their 
attendant sacrifices. The works of 
Constantine do not harmonise with 
these beautiful works. The sculp- 
tured frieze which goes round the 
middle of the arch represents, in a 
series of indifferent bas-reliefs, military 
processions and various events in the 
life of Constantine. On the flanks of 
the arch are 2 round medallions re- 
presenting the chariots of the sun and 
moon, typifying the emperor's dominion 
over the East and West. The figures 
of Fame over the arch ; the bas-reliefs 
of the piers representing the conquest 
of Verona and the fall of Maxentius ; 
the victories on the pedestals of the 
columns, also belong to the age of Con- 
stantine, and show how low the arts 
had fallen at that time. Over the 
reliefs in the interior of the great arch 
are the words fvndatort qvietis. 
LiBERATORi VBBI8 : the foHucr, no 
doubt, alludes to the cessation of the 
Christian persecutions. The words 
voTis X. VOTI8 XX. ou the face towards 
the Coliseum over the smaller arches, 
and SIC x. sic xx. in the same position 
on the opposite side of the arch, refer 
to the ceremony introduced by Augus- 
tus of offering up vows for 10 ajad 
20 years for the preservation of the 
empire. In the last century the arch 
was partially buried. Pius VII. ex- 
cavated down to the ancient pavement ; 
and as it now stands, it is, with all the 
faults of its details, one of the most 
magnificent monuments in Rome. 
Arch of Dolahella^ on the Ceelian, 
ear the ch. of S. Giovanni e Paolo, 
is supposed to have been the en- 



trance to the Campus Martialis, where 
the public games in honour of Mars 
were celebrated when the Campus 
Martius was inundated by the Tiber. 
It is a single arch of travertine, with 
some fragments of the ancient inscrip- 
tion, from which we gather that it was 
erected by the consuls P. Cornelius 
Dolabella and Cains Julius ' Silanus 
(a.d. 10). Nero availed himself of the 
arch by including it in the line of his 
aqueduct. 

Arch of Druatis, on the Appian "Way, 
close to the gate of St. Sebastian, the 
most ancient of the triumphal arches. 
We learn from Suetonius that it was 
erected by the Senate to Drusus, the 
father of the emperor Claudius, the 
youthful conqueror whom Horace has 
immortalized in two magnificent odes 
(lib. iv., 4, 14, et seq.) : — 

" Videre Rhcetl bella sub Alpibas 
Dnuum gerentem, et Vindelici ;" &c 

It is^ a single arch, built chiefly of tra- 
vertine, with cornices of marble, and 
2 marble columns on each side, of the 
Composite order. Above the enta- 
blature the remains of the pediment 
may be distinguished among the ivy 
which now clothes the summit. There 
is no trace of an inscription. Cara- 
calla appropriated the arch for the line 
of his aqueduct, of which a portion 
remains. Coins are still extant on 
which this arch is represented sur- 
mounted by an equestrian statue be- 
tween 2 military trophies. The Porta 
S. Sebastiano, seen in perspective 
through this arch, is one of the fa- 
vourite subjects of the Roman artists, 
and is engraved in most books of prints 
illustrative of Rome. 

Arch of Gallienus, called the Arco di 
San Vito, from the ch. of that saint 
adjoining. It occupies the site of the 
Esquiline gate, and was dedicated to 
Gallienus and his wife Salonina, by 
Marcus Aurelius Victor, the historian 
of the age of Julian. It is a single 
arch of travertine, with 4 pilasters of 
the Corinthian order and 2 buttresses, 
part of which is still seen on the side 
facing S. Maria Maggiore. The in- 
scription on the frieze is more than 
usually characterized by the falsehood 
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of the flattery which was applied to 
Che most profligate of emperors. A 
ffew years ago the chains and keys of 
the Porta ^siccia of Viterbo were 
suspended here, to commemorate the 
capture of that city a.d. 1200. 

Arch of Janus Qaadrifrons, in the 
Velabnim. This ^is supposed to have 
been one of the numerous arches of the 
same kind, which were constructed at 
the junction of different streets, either 
as places of shelter or as coyered ex- 
changes. It is a high square mass, 
pierced in each front with a large arch, 
forming a yault in the centre. It is 
constructed with the utmost solidity, 
and the base is composed of marble 
blocks of immense size, which are 
proved by bas-reliefs on their inverted 
surfaces to have belonged to earlier 
edifices. The fronts are hollowed into 
niches apparently intended to receive 
statues, and separated by small low 
columns. Each front is about 7 5 feet in 
length. The proportions and details 
of this building are in a degenerate 
style of art, and it is probably attri- 
buted correctly to Septimius Severus. 
On the sunmiit are some remains of 
massive brickwork, the ruins of the 
fortress erected upon the arch by the 
Frangipani during the middle ages. 

Arch of Septimius Severus, m the 
N.W. angle of the Roman Forum, 
erected a.d. 205, by the Senate and 
people, in honour of the emperor and 
his sons Caracalla and Geta, to com- 
memorate their conquests of the Par- 
thians and Persians. It is constructed 
entirely of white marble, and con- 
sists of 1 central and 2 lateral arches, 
with transverse arches in the flanks. 
On the summit, as may be seen from 
ooins of both Severus and Caracalla, 
there stood a car drawn by 6 horses 
abreast, and containing the figures of 
the emperor and his sons. Each Aront 
has 4 columns of the Composite order, 
and a series of bas-reliefs representing 
different events of the Oriental wars. 
Although these sculptures are of in- 
different execution, tney exhibit some 
curious details of military life. They 
represent harangues, sieges, the ar- 
rangement of camps, the assault with 
the battering-ram, and the submission 



of the captives. On the S. side we 
recognize the emperor addressing 
his troops, the taking of Carrha, the 
siege of Nisibis and the flight of its 
king. On the rt.. of the arch the em- 
peror is seen receiving the king of 
Armenia and another prince, who 
comes to offer assistance ; in the lower 
part the battering-ram is seen at work. 
On the front facing the Capitol, the 
sculptures on the rt. represent in the 
upper part another harangue, and in 
the lower portion the siege of Atra. 
In the upper part of the opposite com- 
partment we see the passage of the Eu- 
phrates and the capture of Ctesiphon ; 
in the other, the submission of the 
Arab chief, the passage of the Tigris, 
and the flight of Artabanns. In one 
of the piers is a staircase of 50 steps 
leading to the top. In the lengthy 
inscription on the attic we may easily 
recognize the erasure made by Cara- 
calla for the purpose of obliterating 
the name of his brother Greta, when 
he put him to death a.d. 213. The 
wokIs added are, p. p. optimis por- 
TI88IMI8QVE PRINCIPIBV8. The arch 
was half-buried in the soil M'hen Pius 
VII. commenced his excavations in 
the beginning of the present century. 
In 1803 it was laid open to its base, 
when an ancient pavement was dis- 
covered, probably of the middle ages, 
being much above the level of the floor 
of the arch, and totally unconnected 
with the ascent to the Capitol by the 
Clivus Capitolinus, which passed some 
yards further on the 1. 

Arch of Septimius Seterus (in Veiabro\ 
also called the Arch of the Gold- 
smiths, situated close to the Arch of 
Janus, in the Velabrum. A long in- 
scription shows that it was erected 
by the bankers and traders of the 
Forum Boarium to Septimius Severus, 
his wife Julia, and their sons Cara- 
calla and Geta, but the name of the 
latter was removed after his murder 
by his brother Caracalla. As in the 
other arch of this emperor in the 
Forum, the space occupied by the 
name of Geta has been supplied by 
the words fobtissiho pelicissimoqve 
PRiNCiPi. It is a mere square aper- 
ture, formed by an entablature sup- 
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ported on broad pilasters of the Com- 
posite order. The front is of marble ; 
the basement and coniioe at the back 
are of travertine. The pilasters are 
loaded with ornaments and military 
trophies; the other bas-reliefs repre- 
sent the rarious sacrificial instruments 
and the act of sacrifice. Some of the 
enrichments are yery elaborate, but 
the style and execution of' the whole 
indicate the decline of art. The in- 
scription is of importance to the student 
of Roman topography, as marking the 
site of the Forum Boarium. 

Arch of Titusj erected by the Senate 
and people in honour of Titus, to com- 
memorate the conquest of Jerusalem. 
It stands on the Summa Sacra Via, 
or highest point of the Via Saera. 
It is the most elegant of all the tri- 
umphal arches, and as a record of 
Scripture history is, beyond all doubt, 
the most interesting ruin in Rome. 
It is a single arch of Greek marble, 
with fluted columns of the Composite 
order on each side. In the time of 
Pius VII. the building was greatly 
ruined, and would have perished but 
for the judicious restorations then 
made. It is easy to distinguish these 
modem additions from the ancient por- 
tion. The front towards the Forum 
has suffered more severely than the 
other, and has preserved only a portion 
of the basement, and about half of the 
columns, with the mutilated figures of 
Victory over the arch. On the side 
facing the Coliseum the columns are 
more perfect, and nearly all the cor- 
nice and the attic are preserved. The 
sculptures of the frieze represent a 
procession of warriors leading oxen to 
the sacrifice ; on the key-stone is the 
figure of a Roman warrior, nearly 
entire. On the attic is the original 
inscription, finely out, showing by the 
use of the word "divo" that it was 
erected after the death of Titus: 

8BNATVS • POP VLVSQyB . HO M ANV8 . DtVO . 
TITO . DIVI . VESPASI ANI F . VE8PA8IANO . 

AvovsTo. The bas-reliefs on the sides 
of the piers under the arch are highly 
interesting. On one side is a repre- 
sentation of a procession bearing the 
spoils of the Temple, among which 
^%y still be recognised the golden 



table, the silver tmmpets, and the 
seven-branched candlestick of massive 
gold, which fdl into the Tiber from 
the Milvian bridge during the flight 
of Maxentius from the onslaught of 
Constantine; the size of this candle- 
stick, as here represented, appears to 
be nearly a man's hieight: so that both 
in siae and form these bas-reliefs per- 
fectly correspond with the description 
of Josephus, and are the only authentic 
representations of these sacred objects. 
On the o^cr pier the emperor i6 repre- 
sented crowned by Victory in his tri- 
umphal car, drawn by four horses, 
and surrounded by Romans carrying 
the fasces. The vault of the arch is 
richly ornamented with sunk panels 
and roses ; in the centre is a bas-relief 
representing the deification of Titus. 

§ 62. BATHS. 

Baths of Agrippa, built B.C. 24, in 
the Campus Martins, behind the site 
of the Pantheon, and bequeathed by 
Agrippa to the Roman people. They 
are supposed to have extended to the 
Piazza delle Stimate, and to have been 
bounded on the sides by the street of 
the Teatro Valle, and by the Via di 
GesO, occupying a space of about 700 
feet from N. to S., and 500 from £. to 
W. They contained the famous bronze 
statue by Lysippus, representing the 
youth undressing, called the Apoxy- 
omenos, which Tiberius removed U> 
his palace, but was obliged subse- 
quently to restore, in order to appease 
the clamours of the people. Consider- 
able remains of these baths have been 
found in the rear of the Pantheon, and 
particularly in the sacristy. The Pan- 
theon is supposed by many to have 
originally served as the hall of entrance 
to tiie baths. The largest portion of 
these baths now existing, after the 
Pantheon itself, may be seen in the 
Via deli' Arco della Ciambella; it is 
a portion of a circular hall, which 
antiquaries suppose to have been the 
Lacomoum, out of which opened the 
cold baths. 

Baths of Caracalh, situated on the 
Via di S. Sebastiano, under the eastern 
slopes of the Aveutine. They ace 
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the most perfect of all the .Roman 
thermae. The^ occupy an area not 
less than a mile in circuit, and are 
somewhat smaller than the Baths of 
Diocletian, but larger than those of 
Titus. They were begun by Caracalla 
about ▲.D. 212 ; the porticoes were 
added by Elagabalus ; and Alexander 
Severus completed the whole design. It 
would be useless to attempt a minute 
description of these ruins without con- 
stant reference to a ground-plan. Even 
with the aid of restorations, so much 
is necessarily supplied by coi^ecture, 
that the stranger becomes weary of 
identifying with the descriptions of 
antiquaries so many ruined walls and 
chambers, which are now stripped of 
all their ornaments, and reduced to 
mere masses of brickwork. As a 
ruin, however, independently of any 
theory whatever, it is impossible for 
the most ordinary spectator not to be 
struck with the yastness and magni- 
ficence of the design. As an example 
of Roman architecture, there is, per- 
haps, 110 ruin in existence, if we ex- 
cept the Coliseum, which produces so 
strong an impression on the mind as 
the Baths of Caracalla. The external 
wall, which is still traceable almost 
throughout its entire circuit, enclosed 
a quadrilateral open area, of which 
the baths, as usual, occupied nearly 
the centre. The chambers of these 
outworks, which are supposed to have 
contained the baths of tne plebeians, 
and considerable remains oi the por- 
ticoes which extended along the outer 
wall, may still be traced ; and on the 
north-western side the Hemicycle and 
its apartments are tolerably perfect. 
The central ruins form an oblong iso- 
lated mass, said b^ Nibby to be 690 feet 
long, and 450 feet m its greatest breadth. 
The details of this mass are highly 
interesting, although there is still 
some doubt which of the three great 
halls is the one described by Spartian 
as the Gella Solearis, The position 
and arrangement of the circular hall, 
situated at the south-western extre- 
mity of the baths, and bearing evident 
traces of a second story, have been 
considered by some antiquaries to 
point out that ball as the cella of 



Spartian ; while Nihby has no hesi- 
tation in recognising this celebrated 
chamber in the Piscina, the large hall 
on the N.E., which the recent ex- 
cavations have proved to be much 
below the level of the other apart- 
ments. The passage in which Spar- 
tian describes the cella as a master- 
piece of architecture alludes to the 
Hat roof, supported by bars of brass 
or copper, interwoven Ukf the straps 
of a Roman sandal: — " Ex CBre vel 
cupro cancelii super poaiti ease diountur^ 
qutbus oameratie tota ooncredita eety ei 
ttmium est epaiium ut id ipswn fieri 
negent potuiaae docti mechanici** The 
central hall formed a kind of Pinaco- 
theca, similar to that in the baths of 
Diocletian ; the places of the columns 
which once adorned it are still visible. 
The last column was removed in the 
16 th century by Cosmo de' Medici, 
to siq>port the wellrknown statue 
of Justice in the Piazza di S. Trinity 
at Florence. The fragments of the 
vaulted ceiling which still remain are 
remarkable as containing considerable 
masses of pumice, introduced, it is 
supposed, for the sake of lessening the 
weight. These halls are surroundiKi 
by a multitude of smaller chambers, 
some of which have preserved their 
stairs, while others show numerous 
remains of conduits, and still retain 
traces of their marble coating. In 
some of them were found very inter- 
esting fragments of the mosaic pave- 
ment, now in the Lateran Museum, 
representing full-length figures of 
athletes, some of which have their 
names written over them. In 1826 
the ground was extensively excavated 
at the expense of Count Velo of Vi- 
cenaa. Several important facts were 
then ascertained. It was proved that 
the first story is not inter^, as was 
formerly supposed ; the subterranean 
chambers were mere cellars ; and the 
baths occupied the ground floor, pre- 
cisely as- we now see them. At the 
depth of about 8 feet the mosaic pave- 
ment was discovered, and still deeper 
excavations laid open some curious 
arrangements of conduits. The large 
open space between the circular cham- 
ber and the boundary wall under the 
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Ayentine appears to haye been the 
arena. The chambers which compose 
this side of the baths, by their evident 
remains of windows set at rest the 
disputed question as to the mode of 
lighting the apartments. Overlook- 
ing the arena are some remains of the 
T/ieatridiumj and immediately behind 
are extensive ruins of the large re- 
servoirs and of the aqueduct which 
supplied them. By ascending the 
broken staircases to the upper part 
of the ruins we see the numerous 
channels for carrving the water from 
thereof. One of the most interest- 
ing facts connected with these baths 
is the discovery of many precious fng- 
ments of ancient sculpture, which now 
enrich the Italian museums, and at 
the same time attest the splendour of 
this majestic edifice. Among these 
are the Famese Hercules, the colossal 
Flora, and the Toro Farnese, dis- 
covered in the 1 6th century, and 
now in the museum at Naples; the 
Torso Belvidere, the Atreus and 
Thyestes, the two gladiators, the 
Venus Callipyge, the basaltic baths 
of the Vatican, the granite basins in 
the Piazza Famese, with numerous 
bas-reliefs, cameos, bronzes, medals, 
and other treasures, most of which 
have passed away with the other spoils 
of the Famese family. The Inths 
are described by all the minor his- 
torians as the most magnificent build- 
ing of Rome, and Olympiodoms 
states that they contained 1600 marble 
seats for the bathers. They are sup- 
posed to have been tolerably entire in 
the 6th century, when the destruc- 
tion of the aqueducts by Vitiges 
during the memorable siege of 537 
rendered these and the otner baths 
completely useless. From that time 
the fabric no doubt fell rapidly into 
ruin. The Jesuits are said to have 
sold large quantities of the stone; 
and it is related that, when the granite 
columns of the porticoes were re- 
moved, the roofs fell in with so fearful 
a concussion that the inhabitants of 
Rome thought it was the shock of an 
earthquake. These extensive ruins 
were the favourite haunt of the poet 
Shelley. In the preface to the * Pro- 



metheus Unbound' he says, "This 
poem was chiefiy written upon the 
mountainous mins of the baths ot 
Caracalla, among the flowery glades 
and thickets of oaoriferous blossoming 
trees which are extended in ever- 
winding labyrinths upon its immense 
platforms and dissy arches suspended 
m the air. The bright blue sky of 
Rome, and the effect of the vigorous 
awakening spring in that dtvinest 
climate, and the new life with which 
it drenches the spirits even to intoxi- 
cation, were the inspiration of the 
drama." 

Baths of Constantine, on the Quiri- 
nal, extending over the ground now 
covered by the Palazzo Rospigliosi, 
the Consulta, the Villa Aldobrandini, 
and the Colonna gardens. They were 
erected about a.d. 326, and, accord- 
ing to an inscription in the Rospigli- 
osi palace, were restored by a pnerect 
of the city, Petronius Perpenna, after 
they had been long neglected. In 
that part of the Colonna gardens 
which overlooks the Piazza Pilotta 
are some vaulted halls of two stories, 
now used as granaries, which belonged 
to these baths. The steps leading 
to the upper part are likewise trace- 
able, but it IS impossible to follow 
out any plan analogous to that of the 
other baths. The most interesting 
remains of them are the bas-reliefs, 
busts, inscriptions, and statues, col- 
lected together in the celebrated sum- 
mer-house of the Rospigliosi palace, 
nearly all of which were found upon 
the spot. In the time of Clement 
XII. uie remains of a portico, with 
walls painted in fresco with historical 
subjects, and an ornamented ceiling, 
were discovered. The well-known 
colossal horses and figures before the 
Quirinal palace, the two statues of 
Constantine, and that of his son, two 
of which are on the balustrades of 
the Capitol, the other under the 
portico of St. John Lateran, were 
discovered among these ruins. 

Batha of Diocletian^ on the Viminal. 
These magnificent baths were begun 
by Diocletian and Maximian about 
A.D. 302, and finished by Constantius 
and Maximinus. Cardinal Baronius 
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relates, on the authority of the mar- 
tyrologies, that 40,0U0 Christians 
were employed upon the works, and 
it is said that some bricks have been 
found bearing the mark of a cross. 
It is very probable that the tradition 
led to the consecration of the ruins, 
and that we are indebted to it for the 
preservation of the finest hall which 
has come down to us from ancient 
times. The baths were of immense 
size; the outworks, so far as they 
can now be traced, cover an area 
more than a mile in circuit, including 
all that space at present occupied by 
the Piazza de' Termini, the Carthusian 
convent and its gardens, the convent 
and gardens of San Bernardo, the 
public granaries, and part of the 
grounds of the Villa Negroni. The ex- 
ternal buildings are supposed to have 
formed a square, having at the front 
angles two circidar halls or temples, 
which served probably as the entrances 
into the area. Both of these still 
exist: one has been converted into 
the conventual ch. of San Bernardo ; 
the other, situated in the Strozzi 
gardens, is much dilapidated and is 
used as a granary. Between them 
was the semicircular Theatridium, the 
remains of which may be seen in that 
part of the convent gardens which 
IS now used as a bleaching-yard. 
Between this and the two circular 
halls just described is the supposed 
site of the Libraries, to which the 
collections of Trajan's Ulpian Basilica 
were removed. The main portion 
of the baths appears to 'have formed 
an oblong square in the centre of 
the area. The Pinacotheca, or great 
central hall, was converted by Michael 
Angelo into the noble ch. of Sta. 
Maria degli Angeli. By embodying 
the recesses at each end of the Pina- 
cotheca, and simply adding a tribune 
facing the entrance, Michael Angelo 
was enabled to convert the whole edi- 
fice into a Greek cross. The vaulted 
roof still retains the metallic rings to 
which the ancient lamps were sus- 
pended, and 8 massive columns of 
oriental granite are standing in their 
original position. The circular aula 
of the baths was added as a vestibule 



to (he ch. by Vanvitelli in the last 
century. Tms ch. is one of the 
most imposing edifices in Rome, and 
will be described under its proper 
head. The ornaments of the baths 
and the style of the whole building 
indicate the decline of art: the co- 
lumns did not support the continuous 
horizontal entablature of more ancient 
buildings, but sustained a series of 
lofty arches resembling the basilicas 
of later times. In this respect the 
modem ch. has a great advantage. 
'* Michael Angelo," says Forsyth, " in 
reforming the rude magnificence of 
Diocletian, has preserved the simpli- 
city and the proportions of the original, 
has given a monumental importance 
to each of its great columns, restored 
their capitals, and made one noble 
entablature pervade the whole cross.'' 
Behind this hall was the Natatio, now 
partly covered by the cloisters. In 
the gardens of the convent are some 
additional ruins, consisting chiefly of 
large masses of brickwork: some of 
these still retain part of th^r vaulted 
celling, and are apparently the remains 
of halls whose arches must have been 
of immense span. In the grounds of 
the Villa Negroni are the ruins of the 
immense reservoir which supplied the 
baths, with some vestiges of the cele- 
brated Agger or rampart of Servius 
TuUius. 

Baths of Paulus uEmilius, a mere 
name given to a semicircular ruin ad- 
joining the Forum of Trajan at the 
foot of the Quirinal. The form, so 
far as it can be ascertained among the 
numerous houses by which it is con- 
cealed, is that of a large hemicyde of 
massive brickwork. A portion has 
been recently cleared away, and may 
be examined in the Vicolo della Salita 
del Grillo, near the little ch. of S. 
Maria in Campo Carleo. It has 2 
series of covered arcades, with some 
pavements of black and white mosaics. 
Milizia and Desgodets, who have given 
drawings of the ruins, considered that 
tiiey were those of a theatre; Winckel- 
mann rejected the idea of their being 
the remains of baths, while others 
have suggested that the building was 
erected to defend the Forum f^'^"^ ♦*»* 
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Quirinal. Recent ezcaTations have 
deoisively proved that it was neither 
a theatre nor a bath : and Burgess in- 
clines to the idea that it served as 
barracks for the Imperial guards. The 
name of the neighbouring Torre delle 
Milizie seems to strengthen this idea, 
and no explanation so little encumbered 
with difficulties has been offered. 

Baths of Nero and Alexander Secervm. 
—There is some contradiction between 
the Regionaries and the other ancient 
authorities on the subject of these 
baths; some distinctly affirming that 
they are identieal, and others stating 
that the Baths of Alexander were near 
those of Nero. The only way of solv- 
ing the difficulty appears to be the 
conclusion that tiie Alexandrian baths 
were an addition to those of Nero, as 
the latter were probably an addition 
to those of Agnppa. They seem to 
have stood between the ch. of S. Bus- 
tachio, the Piazza Navona, the Piazza 
Madama, and the Pantheon. The 
Baths of Nero, according to Eusebins, 
were built a.d. 65 ; those of Alexan- 
der, on the same authority, were built 
about A.D. 229. Considerable remains 
have been discovered at various times 
under the Piazza Navona, the Palazzo 
Oinstiniani, and the Palazzo Madama. 
The ch. of S. Salvatore m Thermie also 
identifies the site. The only remains 
now visible is the hemicycle which 
exists in a stable of the hin in the Pi- 
azza Rondanini. The 2 columns added 
to the portico of the Pantheon by 
Alexander VII. are supposed to have 
belonged to these baths. 

Bam of Titus, on the Esquiline, 
overlooking the northern side of the 
Coliseum. It would hardly be pos- 
sible to make any description of these 
ruins intelligible to the stranger with- 
out first apprising him that consider- 
able portions of the existing buildings 
are uiidoubtedlv anterior to the age of 
Titus. It i8«well known that the house 
and gardens of Msecenas spread over 
*^*Kt part of the Esquiline which faces 
/Oliseum, and that the site was 
uently occupied by the Golden 
of Nero. In the construction 
new edifice Nero embodied the 
f Mtteenas in his design ; and | 



hence there is reason to believe that 
several of the chambers now visible 
belong to the ori^nal palace of Mtece- 
nas. When Titus (a.d. 80) constructed 
his baths upon this spot, he availed 
himself of the buildings of his prede- 
cessors, and erected vaults and walls 
in the apartments in order to form an 
area for his baths, which consequently 
lie directly over the more ancient 
buildings. Domitian, Trajan, and 
other emperors, enlarged or altered 
the design, but the ruins are scattered 
over so many vineyards that it is im- 
possible to distinguish their additions 
with any degree of precision ; indeed, 
the titles of ** Thermae Trajani" and 
" TbermsB Titi " appear to have been 
indiscriminately ap^ied. The Baths 
of Titus, which were evidently con- 
structed with great haste, are supposed 
to have occupied the space between 
the Via Polveriera and the high road 
on the northern side of the Coliseum, 
covering an area of about 400 ft. by 
600. Those of Tm^n, begun by Do- 
mitian, extended in the direction of S. 
Pietro in Vinceli, and are supposed to 
have occupied an area of 11 00 ft. by 
800. The crypt under the ch. of San 
Martino is said to have formed part of 
the baths. One of the hemicydes was 
converted by the French into a powder 
magazine (Folveriera), which gives 
name to the street adjoining. The 
other hemicycle forms with the adja- 
cent vaults a kind of terrace, from 
which the best view of the ruins is 
obtained. On the side nearest the Co- 
liseum are the ruins of the semicircular 
theatre, with some remains of seats. 
The subterranean chambers of Nero 
or Mscenas lie under the baths in a 
transverse direction, and are divided 
by walls and vaults evidently built for 
the purposes of the baths. Among 
these more ancient remains a large 
oblong square, originally fbrming an 
open court, may be traced; it was 
apparently surrounded' on 3 sides by 
columns, whose position may still be 
recognised. The ruins of the fountain 
which occupied the centre are also 
visible. Opening upon this, and ex- 
tending along one of the longest sides, 
are seen the principal apartments. 
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The largest is opposite the fountain; 
one of those at the side is pointed out 
by the ciceroni as the place where the 
I^ocoon was discovered in the pontifi- 
cate of Leo X., although it is proved 
by the clearest evidence that it was 
found in the Vigna de' Fredis, between 
the Sette Sale and S. M. Maggiore. In 
other chambers on this side the Pluto 
and Cerberus of theQipitoline Museum, 
the Belvidere Meleager, and the paint- 
ing which has become so celebrated 
under the name of the Nozze Aldo- 
brandini, were discovered. The walls 
still retain their ancient stucco, and 
are beautifully painted. It is gene- 
rally supposed that these chambers be- 
longed to the villa of Maecenas : if this 
opinion be correct, his tomb cannot be 
far distant, and we have the authority 
of Suetonius for the interesting fact 
that among the ruins of his patron's 
villa is the grave of Horace. On the 
corresponding side of the square is a 
long corridor, discovered in 1813. It 
is celebrated for the beautiful painted 
ceiling, the colours of which are still 
vivid, though the walls are damp, and 
the whole corridor a few years back 
was partly filled with earth. These 
interesting works are the most perfbct 
specimens of ancient paintings which 
have been preserved m Rome; they 
represent arabesques of flowers, birds, 
and animals, all of which exhibit the 
most graceful outline and remarkable 
facility of design. One of the cari- 
osities of these baths is the painting 
representing 2 snakes with a basin be- 
tween them; the inscription explains 
the meaning of this mystic emblem, 
and conveys in unambiguous language 
the caution implied by the ** Immon- 
dezzaio " of the modem Romans. On 
the short sides of the square are some 
chambers, in which the staircases may 
yet be seen, with some additional frag- 
ments of paintings. A short corridor 
bears the name of Rhea Sylvia, teom 
the painting on the vault representing 
the Conception of Romulus. In some 
of the latest excavations, a small 
chapel, dedicated to S. Felicita, was 
discovered. It is supposed by Fea and 
other writers to have been used for 
Christian worship as early as the 6th 



century; on the wall was found a 
Christian calendar, which has been 
engraved by De Romanis in his work 
on the ** Camere Esquiline." Many 
of the other apartments retain traces 
of very rich decorations, but the ruins 
are so unintelligible that no definite 
plan can be laid down. The French 
have been erroneously supposed to de* 
serve the credit of making known the 
existence of these baths ; they certainly 
merit great praise for excavating many 
of the chambers, but there are reasons 
for believing that the greater part of 
^e site has been accessible for cen- 
turies. In the tine of Leo X. some 
estcavations were made which brought 
to lig^ the frescoes of the corridors. 
In the Life of Giovanni da Udine, Va- 
sari mentions this finct, and states that 
Giovanni and Raphael were so much 
pleased with the paintings, that they 
studied and copied them for the Va- 
tican. The unworthy story which 
attributes to the jealousy of Raphael 
the filling up of the chambers after he 
had copied the paintings, is unsup- 
ported by the sli|^htest authority, and 
IS indeed contradicted by the fact that 
the great painter, who was too enthu- 
siaetic an antiquary to have even sug- 
gested their concealment, proposed a 
plan to Leo X. for a complete survey 
and restoration of ancient Rome. The 
chambert and the paintings are de- 
scribed by several writers of the 17th 
century, and it was even later than 
this that they were filled up by the 
government to prevent their becoming 
a shelter for banditti; in 1776 tibey 
were again partially opened by Mirri, 
for the purpose of publishing the paint- 
ings; and in 1813 the whole site was 
cleared as we now see it. There is no 
doubt that man^ interesting fragments 
still remain buried under the accumu- 
lation of soil. 

Adjoining the baths is the ruin 
called the Sette Sale, a massive build- 
ing of 2 stories, one of which is still 
buried; it was evidently a reservoir, 
and is, perhaps, referable to the ori- 
ginal palaee of Mscenas. In later 
times it probably supplied the Coli- 
seum and the Meta Sudans. The 
arrangement of the interior is pecu- 
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liar ; it is diTided into 9 parallel eom- 
partments by 8 walls. These compart- 
ments communicate by 4 arched aper- 
tures in each wall, placed so as to 
idtemate with each other, and thus 
prevent the pressure of the water on 
the outer walls. This arrangement 
allows the spectator, standing in the 
first chamber, to look through all of 
them at once in an oblique direction. 
The length of the central compartment 
is stated by Nibby to be 40 feet, the 
height 9 feet, and the breadth 13 feet. 
The walls still retain the incrustation 
formed by the deposits of the water; 
it is as hard as iron, and exhibits 3 
distinct deposits. Near the Selle Sale 
is a high brick ruin, with 2 rows of 
niches for statues; it has been sup- 
posed to have formed a part of the 
palace of Titus, but nothing whatever 
IS known which will enable us to 
identify it. 

§ 63. TOHBS AND COLUMBARIA. 

Mausoleum of Augushu, between the 
Via de' Pontefici and the Strada di 
Ripetta, built by Augustus himself in 
his 6th consulate, b.c. 27, about mid- 
way between the Via Flaminia and 
the Tiber. It is a circular building, 
stated by the Latin writers to be 220 
ancient Roman feet in diameter. Strabo 
describes it as the most remarkable 
monument in the Campus Martins, and 
says that it " was raised to a consider- 
able elevation on foundations of white 
marble, and covered to the summit 
with evergreen plantations. A bronze 
statue of Augustus surmounted the 
whole. Round the inner circumference 
were sepulchral chambers containing 
hii remains and those of his family 
and friends. The ground around the 
mausoleum was laid out in groves and 

Sublic walks." The entrance was 
anked by 2 Egyptian^ obelisks, of 
which one is now standing on Monte 
Cavallo, the other in the Piazza of S. 
Maria Maggiore. The mausoleum con- 
tained the ashes of the emperor him- 
of Marcellus, Octavia, Agrippa, 
Drusus, Germanicus, Tiberius, 
ligula; of Agrippina, Drusus 
of Tiberius, CUudiug, BritfiD* 



niois, and Nerva. We know from 
Dion Cassius that no one was buried 
in it after the time of Nerva. The 
first member of the imperial fionily 
who was interred in it was the young 
Marcellus, who died a.d. 22; and so 
long as one stone is standing above 
another, the spot will be hallowed in 
the estimation of the scholar, by those 
memorable lines of Virgil in which 
the poet alludes to the newly-erected 
tomb: — 



C( 



QoanCos Die viram magnam Mavords ad ttrliem 
Campus aget gemitnsl vel que, Tiberine, 

vid^Us 
Fanera, qcmm tamuliaB preterlabere recen- 

teml 
Nee puer Iliacft quisqnam de gente Latinos 
In tiintem spe toilet avoe; nee Romula qaon- 

dam 
UUo ae tantom tellns Jactabit aloumo. 
Hen pietaa, hen prisca fides, invictaque bello 
Pextera ! non illi se qnisqnam impune tulisset 
Obvida armato, sea qnom pedes iret in hostem. 
Sen spmnantis eqai fbderet calcaiibas armos. 
Hen, miserande pnerl si qua fata aspera 

nunpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris." 



The mausoleum is supposed to have 
been first ruined by Robert Guiscard; 
it was converted into a fortress in the 
12th century by the Colonna family, 
who were dislodged by Frederick 
Barbarossa, in 1167, when the tomb 
was reduced to ruin. It was used as 
an amphitheatre for bull-fights until 
the time of Pius VIII., by whom all 
spectacles of that kind were finally 
suppressed; it is now used for dis- 
plays of fire-works, or for exhibi- 
tions of rope-dancing I The ruin is 
so surrounded by houses that it is 
difficult to examine it, or to form any 
idea of its original magnificence. The 
most accessible part is in the court of 
the Palazzo Valdambrini. The modem 
entrance to the arena is through the 
Palazzo Correain the Via de* Pontefici, 
The walls are of immense thickness, 
and, though the interior is evidently 
filled up with rubbish, it is sufficiently 
capacious to hold maoy thousand per- 
sons. The Qfilj remains now visible, 
in addition to the circular wall, are 
some masses of reticulated work in 
tufa, beneath the modern seats for the 
spectators. Connected with the mau*^ 
soleum was the Bmtum, a funeral pile 
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mentioned by Strabo, on which the 
imperial bodies were burned. The 
site of this was discovered in the last 
century, between the ch. of San Carlo 
in the Corso and the end of the Via 
della Croce. Some blocks of traver- 
tine were found, bearing the names of 
members of the imperial family. Five 
of them may still be seen in the Vati- 
can, where they serve as pedestals to 
•statues. One bears the following in- 
scription:— Ti. CAESAR OERHANICI CAE- 
SARis . F CREMATV6 EST ; another less 
perfect, livilla germanici c . . . . hic 
siTA est; a 3rd, titvs cjesar drysi 
ciBS. F HIC 8ITVS EST ; and a 4th, caiys 

CiESAR GERMANICI CSS. F HIC CREMA- 

Tvs EST; the latter the son of Ger- 
manicus, so great a favourite with 
Augustas. Among the remarkable 
circumstances which have invested so 
many monuments of Italy with pecu- 
liar mterest for the British traveller, 
may be mentioned that the Palazzo 
Correa, adjoining the Mausoleum of 
Augustus, was the first place in which 
the Church of England service was 
publicly performed in Rome. 

Tomb of the Baker Ewryaaoes^ out- 
side the Porta Maggiore, on the Via 
Liabicana, the present road to Naples 
by Frosinone. This ver^ curious mo- 
nument was recently discovered im- 
bedded in the walls built by Honorius, 
A.D. 402, close to the colossal monu- 
ment of the Qaudian aqueduct; it 
-was consequently so effectually con- 
cealed that its existence was en- 
tirely unknown to the older anti- 
quaries. It is a quadrilateral build- 
ing of unequal sides, and of 3 stories 
or divisions, covered with slabs of tra- 
vertine. The 1st story is plain. The 
2nd is composed of stone mortars, used 
by bakers for kneading the dough. 
On the band which separates this divi- 
sion from the^ 8rd is the following in- 
scription, which is repeated on each of 
the faces of the tomb : —est hoc mo- 

MIMENTVU MARCEI VIRGILEI EVRYSACIS 
PI8TORIS REDEMTORIS AFPARET. The 

3rd division contains 3 rows of stone 
mortars, placed on their sides, so that 
their mouths face the spectator ; they 
formerly contained a stone ball to re- 
present the dough. The angles are 
Rome, 



terminated by pilasters, supporting a 
frieze, with a band forming a line of 
loaves. The frieze still retains several 
fragments of interesting bas-reliefs, 
representing the various operations of 
balking, from the carrying of the com 
to the mill to the final weighing and 
distribution of the bread. On the front 
is a bas-relief, representing the baker 
and his wife, with a sarcophagus con- 
taining a representation of a bread- 
basket which held the ashes, and the 
following inscription:— Fv IT atistia 

VXOR MIHEI FEMINA OPITVMA VEIX8IT 
QYOIVS CORPORIS RELIQVIAB QVOD 
SVPERANT 8VNT IN HOC PANARIO. 

The form of the whole monument ap- 
pears to have been intended to tipify 
the ancient Panariumf or bread-basket, 
to which opinion the concluding words 
of this inscription give considerable 
weight. The workmanship indicates 
the first age of the empire, and very 
probably l£e time of Au^stus. Alto- 
gether the monument is a valuable 
illustration of the domestic life of the 
ancient Romans. 

Tomb of Bibuiu8,-'One of the few 
remaining monuments of republican 
Rome, situated at the extremity of the 
Corso, under the north-eastern angle 
of the Capitoline hill. It forms part 
of the wall of a house in the Via di 
Marforio, on the 1. hand side on entering 
from the Via della Ripresa de' Barben. 
It was a matter of dispute among the 
antiquaries, whether this tomb was 
placed within or without the walls of 
Servius Tullius; it is now generally 
believed that it stood without the walls, 
in accordance with the law that all 
tombs should be outside the city gates, 
and that it was close to the ancient 
Porta Ratumena. It is a massive build* 
ing of 2 stories, in the Doric style, 
constructed of travertine. The upper 
stor^ is decorated with 4 pilasters 
diminishing towards the capitals ; part 
of the entablature and ornamented 
frieze are still standing. In the centre 
is a niohe or doorway, with a moulded 
architrave. Between the pilasters is 
an inscription, recording that it was 
erected at the public expense to C. 
Poblicius Bibulus, the pleebeian ledile, 
'* honoris virtntisqne causa." This 
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tomb cannot be much less than 2000 
years old. 

Nearly opposite, in the same street, 
are the remains of another sepulchre, 
called the Tomb of the Clafidian Family, 
It is now a shapeless ruin ; but some 
subterranean vaults under the mo- 
dem dwelling are still visible, which 
evidently formed part of a tomb. 
The Flamiuian Way passed between 
these tombs in its course to the Ca- 
pitol. 

Tomb of Ccecilia Mctella^ about 2 m. 
from the Porta S. Sebastiano, on the 
Appian Way, and 3 from the ancient 
Porta Capena, erected 19 centuries 
ago to the memory of Csecilia Meteila, 
the wife of Crassus, and daughter 
of Quintus Metellus, who obtained 
the surname of Creticus for his con- 
quest of Crete, B.C. 66. This noble 
mausoleum is one of the best pre- 
served monuments of Borne, and . so 
great is the solidity of its construction 
that it would seem as if it were built 
for eternity. It stands on the ex- 
tremity of a remarkable atreanl of lava, 
which has proceeded from an eruption 
at the base of the Alban hills near 
Marino. A circular tower, nearly 70 
feet in diameter, rests on a quadran* 
gular basement. This basement is 
composed of small stones and Arag- 
ments of brick, united bv mortar of 
Pouzzolana, strengthened by large 
square key-stones of travertine, which 
project at regular intervals from the 
mass. The external coating was 
stripped at various times for making 
lime, and Urban VIII. removed the 
larger masses to erect the fountain 
of Trevi. The circular part of the 
tomb is coated with magnificent blocks 
of the finest travertine, fitted together 
with the greatest precision, entirely 
without cement. It has a beautif^ 
frieze and cornice, over which a coni- 
cal roof is supposed to have sprung. 
The battlements which have usurped 
its place were built by Boniface VIII. in 
the I3th century, when the tomb was 
converted into a fortress. The frieze 
is decorated with bas-reliefs in white 
marble, representing festoons alternat- 
ing with bulls' heads, from whence the 
tower probably obtained the modem 



name of " Capo di Bove." On a marble 
panel below the frieze, on the side to- 
wards the Appian, is the following in- 
scription :—caeciiiae Q. CRETICI . p. 
METELLAE . CBASSI. Immediately over 
the inscription is a bas-relief, represent- 
ing a trophy ; on one side is a figure of 
Victory writing upon a shield ; under- 
neath is a captive bound, in a sitting 
posture : the figures on the correspond- 
ing side have been destroyed. The in- 
terior contains a plain circular cham- 
ber, lined with bnck, contracting as it 
ascends; the roof has entirely dis- 
appeared, but the inclination of the 
walls proves that it was conical. The 
diameter of this chamber is about 15 ft. 
The sarcophagus of white marble, now 
standing m the court of the Famese 
Palace, is stated on very doubtful au- 
thority to have been found in it. Neither 
the plunder of this noble monument 
by the popes, nor their conversion of 
it into a fortress in their wars with the 
Roman barons, so seriously injured it 
as the siege operations of the Constable 
de Bourbon in 1527. According to the 
report of the Marquis de Bonaparte, 
wno was an eye-witness, the Constable 
opened his first trench before the 
Aurelian wall, adjoining this tomb, 
which was then as perfect as in the 
days of Crassus. Lord Byron's de- 
scription of this tomb, in the fourth 
canto of 'Childe Harold,' is one oi 
those eloquent bursts of feeling whlah 
appeal irresistibly to the heart. It is 
impossible to describe the interest with 
wMch his genius has invested the 
monuments of Rome, even to the most 
indifferent of English travellers; and 
there are few w£& will not agree in 
the remark of Sir Walter Scc^ that 
" the voiee of Marius could not sound 
more deep and solemn among the 
mined arches of Carthage, than the 
strains of the pilgrim amid the broken 
shrines and fallen statues of her snb- 
duer.'* 

" There is a stem round tower of other days. 
Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 
8nch afi an army's bafBed strength delays, 
Standing with half its battlements alone. 
And wlui two thousand years of ivy grown. 
The garland of eternity, where wave 
The green leaves over all by Itoe o'er- 
thrown;— 
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What was this tower of strength? within its 
cave 

What treasure lay so lock'd, so hid? — A woman's 
grave. 

But who was she, the lady of the dead, 
Tomb'd in a palace ? Was she chaste and fair ? 
Worthy a king's— or more— a Roman's bed ? 
What rac« of chiefs and heroes did she bear ? 
What daughter of her beauties was the heir ? 
How lived— how loved— how died she? Was 

she not 
Bo honour'd— and conspicuously there. 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot, 
Placed to commemorate a more tlian mortal lot? 

Perchance she died in youth : it may he. bow'd 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weigh'd upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o'er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its fa vourites^ early death ; yet 

shed 
A sunset charm around her, and Illume 
With hectic light the Hesperus of the dead. 
Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf-like 

red. 

Percbanoe she died in age^ surviving all, 
Charms, kindred, diilc&en — with the silver 
gray 
- On her long tresses, which might yet recall, 
. It may be, still a something of the day 
When they were braided, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, and 

eyed 
By Rome—bat whither would Goqjecture 

stray? 
Thus much alone we know— Metella died. 
The wealthiest Roman's wife : Behold his love 
or pride I " 

Adjoining the tomb are the extensive 
rains of the Gaetani fortress. As eariy 
as the beginning of the 13th century 
the SaTelli family had efrnverted the 
ruin into a stronghold; the Gaetani, 
before the elose of the century, obtained 
possession of it, and built those towers 
and battlemented walls which now 
form, from many points of -view, a 
ruin scarcely less picturesque than the 
massive tomb itself. The bull's head«, 
the asrmorial bearings of the Gaetani, 
are still visible on the walls. The 
rained chapel, with its wheel and 
pointed windows, bears a resemblance 
to many of our English chs. of the same 
period. It was founded in 1296 by the 
Gaetani, who seem to have converted 
the locality into a colony of their 
dependants. On a wall adjoining the 
tomb are some figments of a marble 
monument, discovered in 1824, belong- 
ing to the tombs of Q. Grinius Labeo, 



the Trib. Mil. of the drd Legion, and of 
a certain Crustidicus. The pavement 
of the Appian Way, which is remark- 
ably perfect at this spot, was laid open 
at the same time. There is a subterra- 
nean passage leading from the fortress 
to the catacombs, which is supposed 
to have been constructed by the 
Gaetani. Near this tomb are the 
quarries of lava which have furnished 
a large proportion of the paving-stones 
of ancient and modem Rome. The 
lava of Capo di Bove, the silex of Pliny, 
a very different substance from the 
silex of the modems, is celebrated 
among mineralogists as containing 
many interesting minerals^ Mellilite, 
Breislakite, Pseudo-Nepheline, Comp- 
tonite, Gismondite, &c. : of which the 
scientific traveller will see some fine 
specimens at Rome in the Museum of 
the Sapienza. 

Pyramid of Caiua CestiuSf the only 
pyramid in Rome, situated close to the 
Porta San Paolo. The spot is well 
known to every English traveller as 
being close to the Protestant burial- 
ground. The monument is partly 
within and partly without the walls of 
Aurelian, who embodied it in his line 
of fortifications. It is a massive pyra- 
mid of brick and tuf^, covered exter- 
nally with slabs of Carrara marble, 
now perfectly black with age. It 
stftnds on a square basement of tra- 
vertine 3 feet high. The height of 
the monument is 125 feet, the width 
at the base 100 feet. The walls are 
nearly 25 feet in thickness. In the 
centre is a small chamber, 17^ Roman 
feet by IS, and 14 feet high, with a 
stucco ceiling covered with arabesques, 
which were first brought to light 
by Ottavio Falconieri, and described 
by him in his dissertation annexed 
to the work of Nardini. These ara- 
besques excited great interest before 
the discovery of the paintings at 
Pompeii ; they still retain their original 
brightness of colour, though somewhat 
injured by the smoke of torches, and 
represent 4 female figures surrounding 
a victory, with vases and candelabra. 
The entrance is in the centre. At the 
angles are 2 fluted columns of whjt'^ 
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marble, of the Doric order, discovered 
in the excavations of 1663. At the 
other angles 2 pedestals with inscrip- 
tions were found, which are now pre- 
served in the museum of the Capitol. 
On one of them was a bronze foot, also 
in the same museum, and apparently 
belonging to a colossal statue of Caius 
Cestius. There are 2 ancient inscrip- 
tions on the monument; the first, m 
letters of large size, is repeated on the 
eastern and western sides :— c. cestius. 

L. F. FOB. EPVLO. PR. TR. PL. VII. VIR. 

EFVLONVM. The other is on the 
southern front, facing the road to 
Ostia, the ancient Via Tjaurentina : it 
records the completion of the pyramid 
in 330 days. The letters are consider- 
ably smaller than those of the former 
inscription : — opvs . absolvtvm . ex . 

TESTAMENTO . DIEBVS . CCCXXX. ARBI- 
TRATV . PONTI . P. F. CLA . HELAE . 

HEREDTB . £T . poTHi. L. The monu- 
ment is supposed to be of the age of 
Augustus. Caius Cestius is shown by 
these inscriptions to have been of the 
Poblician tribe, a praetor, a tribune of 
the people, and one of the 7 epulones, 
appointed to preimre the banquets for 
the gods at public solemnities. He 
was, probablv, the person mentioned 
by Cicero in his letter to Atticus from 
Ephesus, and in his oration for Flaccus. 
In the 17th century the base of the 
pyramid was buried under 1 6 feet of 
soil. It was cleared and repaired in 
1663 by Alexander VII., as recorded 
by an inscription placed beneath those 
already mentioned, and was thrown 
open to the road by Gregory XVI. 

Tomb of St, Constantia, beyond the 
Porta Pia, near the church of S. Ag- 
nese : erected by Constantine the Great 
to contain the superb sarcophagus of 
porphyry, now in the museum of the 
Vatican, in which the ashes of his 
daughter were deposited. The tomb 
is a circular building, decorated with 
mosaics. It was supposed by the older 
antiquaries to have been originally in- 
tended as a baptistery for the church 
of S. Ag^ese. It has also been consi- 
dered to be older than the time of 
Constantine, chiefly on the evidence 
afforded by the capitals of the double 



Corinthian columns which support the 
dome. But the architecture is not 
sufficiently pure to give much weight 
to this opinion. The construction and 
style of the edifice seem conclusively 
to indicate the decline of art under 
Constantine, to whom the building is 
no doubt correctly referred. It was 
converted into a church by Alexan- 
der IV. 

Tomb of the Empress 8t, ffelena, 
beyond the Porta Maggiore. It is 
now called the Torre Pig^attara, from 
the piffnatte^ or earthen pots, which 
are seen in the roof. The tradition of 
the Church, from the time of Bede and 
Anastatius, has pointed out this ruined 
mausoleum as the tomb of the empress 
Helena. There is indeed no doubt of 
the fact that the well-known porphyry 
sarcophagus in the Vatican was re- 
moved from the ruin by Anastatius IV., 
and deposited in St. John Lateran, 
whence it was transferred to the Vati- 
can by Pius VI, The remains now visi- 
ble are those of a lar^e circular hall, 
with walls of ^reat thickness. In the 
interior are 8 niches. From inscriptions 
still, preserved, it appears that the spot 
was either the camp or the cemetery 
of the Equites Singulares, from the 
2nd to the 4th century of our era. 
One of these inscriptions, on the 1. of 
the entrance, with a curious bas-relief 
of a deceased knight and his page, 
bears the name of Aug. Claudius Vi- 
runus, " Nat. Noric," supposed by 
Cluverius to have been an ancestor 
of the existing German family of 
Volckmark. 

The Mausoleum of Hadrian^ now the 
Castle of St. Angelo, the celebrated 
fortress of Papal Rome. This massive 
edifice was erected by Hadrian about 
A.D. 130, on the rt. bank of the Tiber, 
within the gardens of Domitia, the 
aunt of Nero. The idea was probably 
suggested by the mausoleum of 
Augustus, which stood on the oppo-' 
site bank of the river. 

" Turn to the Mole whidi Hadrian rear'd on 
Wgh. 
Imperial mimic of old Egypfa piles, 
Ck>l088al copyist of deformity. 
Whose travell'd phantasy from the far Nile's 
Enormous model, doom'd the artist's tolls 
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To build for gianU« and for his vain earth, 
Hia shrunken ashes, raise this dome I How 

smiles 
The gazer's eye with philosophic miith, 
To view the huge design which sprang l^om 
such a birth r 

The tomb was probably completed by 
Antoninus Pius, who remored the 
ashes of the emperor from Puteoli, 
where they had been deposited in a 
temporary sepulchre in Cicero's villa. 
Hadrian died at Bais, but we know 
that he was buried here from the 
authority of Dion Cassius, who says 
that he was interred near the ^lian 
bridge, in a tomb which he had himself 
erected. After the time of Hadrian it 
became the sepulchre of Lucius Verus 
and the Antonines, and of many of 
their successors down to the time of 
Septimius Seyerus. Antoninus Pius 
was buried here a.d. 161 ; Marcus 
Aurelius, 180; Commodus, 192; Sep- 
timius Severus, 211. It is a massive 
circular tower, 188 feet in diameter, 
built of solid peperino, and standing 
on a square basement, each side of 
which is 253 feet in length. Procopius, 
who saw it in the 6th century, before 
it was despoiled, is the oldest writer 
by whom it is mentioned. His de- 
scription still affords a better idea of 
the original structure than any con- 
jectural restorations. "It is built," 
he says, " of Parian marble ; the 
square blocks fit closely to each other 
without any cement. It has 4 equal 
sides, each a stone' s-throw in length. 
In height it rises above the walls of 
the city. On the summit are statues 
of men and horses, of admirable work- 
manship, in Parian marble." He goes 
on to state that it had been converted 
into a fortress considerably before his 
time, but without injury to the decora- 
tions ; and he tells us, in a remarkable 
passage, that in the subsequent wars 
against the Goths the statues were torn 
from their pedestals by the besieged, 
and thrown down upon their assailants. 
The first fortress dates probably from 
the time of Honorius, a.d. 423. In the 
wars of Justinian we know that it wa« 
successively in the hands of the Goths 
and the Greeks, and that it at length 
passed into the possession of the 



Exarchs as the citadel of Rome. At 
the close of the 6th century, according 
to the Church tradition, while Gregory 
the Great was engaged in a procession 
to St. Peter's for Hie purpose of offer- 
ing up a solemn service to avert the 
pestilence which followed the inun- 
dation of 589, the Archangel Michael 
appeared to him in a vision standing 
on the summit of the fortress, in the act 
of sheathing his sword, to signify that 
the plague was stayed. In commemo- 
ration of this event the pope erected a 
chapel on the summit, which was sub- 
sequently superseded by a statue of the 
archangel. The name of St. Angelo 
was of course derived from this cir- 
cumstance, bat it was not applied for 
many centuries after the event. In 
the 10th century the mausoleum was 
the fortress of Theodora and Marozia, 
and was the scene of many of those 
events which have made their names 
infamous in history. John XII., the 
grandson of the latter, about a.d. 955, 
was the first pope who occupied it as a 
place of military strength. In 985 it 
was seized by Crescenzio Noraentano, 
the consul, who increased the fortifica- 
tions to defend himself against the 
emperor Otho III., who had marched 
an army into Rome in defence of the 
pope. From this usurper it acquired 
the title of the Castello di Crescenzio, 
under which name it is described by 
several old writers. The history of the 
fortress from this time would be little 
less than an epitome of the history of 
Rome from the 10th century, through 
the troubles of the middle ages. It 
will be sufficient to mention that in the 
11th and 12th centuries it was held by 
the Orsini. It is supposed to have been 
reduced to its present form in 1378, 
when it was occupied by the French 
cardinals who opposed the election of 
Urban VI. Boniface IX. repaired the 
fortress, and Alexander VI. (Borgia) 
about the year 1500 raised the tower, 
and strengthened the base by erecting 
the bulwark of travertine between it 
and the bridge ; he completed the co- 
vered gallery from the castle to the 
Vatican, begun by John XXIII. on 
the foundations of the Leonine walls. 
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Urban VIIL, a.d. 1644, added a 
roof to this gallery, constructed 
the immense outworks of the fortress 
from the designs of Bernini, and 
completed the fortifications by fur- 
nishing them with cannon cast out 
of the bronze of the Pantheon. The 
ancient portion of the building, as we 
now see it, may easily be distinguished 
from these additions of the popes. 
All the upper part of the building is 
modem. The ancient basement was 
laid open on one side in 1825, and 
found to consist of peperino mixed 
with brickwork. About the same time 
excavations were commenced in the 
interior, which were attended with 
very interesting results. It was ascer- 
tained that the immense mass con- 
tained two small sepulchral chambers 
in the centre, and that the ancient 
doorway was placed immediately op- 
posite the bridge. These chambers 
were approached by spiral passages or 
corridors. We may now descend, with 
the aid of torches, by these passages, 
to the original entrance. The pas- 
sages are 30 feet high and 11 feet 
broad ; they are built of brick in the 
very best style, and still retain traces 
of their marble facing and some frag- 
ments of the white mosaic with which 
they were paved. They were lighted 
by two perpendicular pyramidal aper- 
tures, which serve to show the enor- 
mous thickness of the walls. The 
entrance is a massive and very lofty 
arch of travertine. Opposite the door- 
way is a niche which probably con- 
tained a statue, as the colossal head 
of Hadrian, now in the Vatican, was 
found here. The sepulchral chamber 
is lighted by two windows perforated 
in the thickness of the walls. The ex- 
cavations have laid open a portion of 
the ancient level, and the lateral niches 
are seen by descending into the cells 
beneath the steps. The workmanship 
is of the best kind : the immense blocks 
are fitted with the utmost nicety, and 
yet the holes visible in the walls, and 
the rich ornaments discovered in the 
excavations, prove that they were 
covered with marble. Among the 
'objects found at various times among 



the ruins we may mention the large 
granite sarcophagus and the bust of 
Hadrian in the Vatican ; the Barberini 
Faan, now at Munich; the Dancing 
Faun, of the Florence Gallery ; and 
the porphyry urn in the Lateran, re- 
moved by Innocent II. for his own 
tomb. The sepulchral inscriptions of 
the Antonines existed until the time 
of Gregory XIII., by whom they were 
removed, and the marble on which 
they were engraved cut up to decorate 
a chapel in St. Peter's. In the modem 
part of the building, the saloon, painted 
m fresco by Pierino del Vaga, is almost 
the only object to be particularly no- 
ticed. From the summit of the castle 
the view is one of the very finest on 
this side of Rome— there is no point 
from which the gigantic mass of St. 
Peter's and the Vatican is seen to 
more advantage. The bronze statue 
of the archangel was cast by the 
Flemish sculptor Wenschefeld, for 
Benedict XIV. The celebrated ytron- 
dola is no longer displayed from the 
castle at Easter, and at the feast of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, on the 28th and 
29th of June ; it was the grandest ex- 
hibition of fireworks in the world — 
each of the two great discharges, to 
which this term is properly applied, 
containing no less than 4500 rocketf : 
since the French occupation of the 
Castle of St. Angelo it is exhibited on 
the Monte Pincio. The strength of 
the castle as a military position is by- 
no means remarkable ; and it is consi- 
dered by engineers to be quite inca- 
pable of defence against the improved 
system of modem warfare. It is neces- 
sary to obtain permission to see the 
interior of the castle : this is always 
very obligingly granted by the French 
commandant. 

Tomb of PlautiuSf on the road to 
Tivoli, close to the Ponte Lucano. 
This picturesque ruin combines so 
happily with the bridge, that it has 
long been one of the favourite subjects 
of the landscape artists of all countries. 
It resembles the tomb of Csecilia Me- 
tella, being a circular building con- 
structed of large blocks of travertine. 
It appears to have been surrounded at 
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the lower part with a series of pilasters : 
some of them still remain, with two 
inscriptions between them ; one to 
M. Plautius Silvanus, the tribune ; the 
other to Titus Plautius Silvanus, who 
acc(Mnpanied Claudius on his expedi- 
tion to Britain. The battlemented 
walls at the summit were added by 
Pius II., who converted the ruin into 
a fortress in the Ifith century. 

Tomb of the Sciptoa^ in a vineyard 
near the Porta S. Sebastiano, on the 
left of the Appian, marked by a solitary 
cjrpress-tree, perhaps the most ancient 
and certainly the most interesting of 
all the tombs yet dlscoyered. In 1615 
an inscription on red tufa, now in the 
Barberiui palace, was discorered on 
this spot, bearing the name of Lucius 
Scipio, son of Scipio Barbatas, consul 
in A.U.C. 495. At that time it was 
supposed that the tomb was situated 
on another part of the AypitLa, and 
MaJSei and other antiquaries of the 
period did not hesitate to pronounce 
the inscription a forgery. In 17S0 
another inscription was dug up acci- 
dentally on the same spot, which left 
no doubt that the sepulchre of the 
illustrious family was not far distant. 
Further excavations were commenced, 
and the tomb and its sarcophagi were 
brought to light, after having been 
undisturbed for iq>wards of one-and- 
twenty centuries. Several recesses or 
chambers were discovered, irregularly 
excavated in the tufa, with 6 sarco** 
phagi and numerous inscriptions. The 
ancient entrance was found opposite 
to the modern one, and facing the Via 
Latina : it has a solid arch constructed 
of 11 blocks of peperino, resting on 
half-columns of the same material, and 
supporting a plain moulding. Upon 
this rests the base of a Doric column, 
indicating either a second story, or 
that it was surmounted by an entabla- 
ture. In one of the recesses was found 
the celebrated sarcophagus of coarse 
peperino, bearing the name of L. Scipio 
Barbatus, now in the Vatican. The 
chambers at present contain nothing 
beyond the copied inscriptions attached 
to the different recesses in the place of 
the originals, which have been trans- 



; ferred to the Vadcan, together with 
the sarcophagi and a laurelled bust, 
long supposed to be that of Eunius. 

" The Scipios* tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres Ite tenanUess 
Of their heroic dwellers." 

Childe Harold. 

In one part of the tomb additions 
of brickwork may be recognised, 
with some works of a later period. 
Several inscriptions bearing the names 
of persons of the Cornelii, Cossi, and 
Lentuli families have also been dis- 
covered, and are considered to have 
been placed here when the family of 
the Scipios became extinct. It must 
not be K)rgotten that Scipio Africanus 
was buried at Liternum, where he 
died ; but we know from Livy that his 
statue, with those of Lucius Scipio 
and Ennius, were placed on the family 
sepulchre at Rome. This tomb was 
ably illustrated by Piranesi in 1785. 

Tomb of the Servilii, on the Appian, 
about 2 miles beyond the tomb of 
Csecilia Metella. It was discovered 
and restored by Canova in 1808. The 
following is the inscription which 
identified the tomb with this illus- 
trious republican family : — m. ser- 

VIUVS . QVARTVS • DE . SVA. FECVKIA . 
FECIT. 

Tombs on the Appian,— As the prin- 
cipal monuments on the Appian will be 
described in our Chapter of Excursions 
about Rome, we shall only notice 
those near the gates. Of aU the 
approaches to Rome, the Appian was 
the most remarkable for the number 
and brilliancy of the sepulchral monu- 
ments which lined the road, like those 
which we see in the Street of the 
Tombs at Pompeii. Many of these are 
now mere masses of brickwork, which 
have defied the ingenuity of the Roman 
antiquaries. They are consequently 
without names, and, as they all bear 
a strong general resemblance, it will 
be unnecessary to give a particular 
description of each ruin. The most 
important tombs upon the Appian, re- 
corded l^ the Latin writers, are those 
of the Scipios, CsBcilia Metella, the 
Servilii, and Calatinus. In the Tus- 
culan Disputations, Cicero alludes to 
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them in tliefollowiiigiMS8age:^*^Wlieii 
yon go oat of the Porta Capena, and 
see the tombs of CUatinas, the Scipios, 
the Senrilii, and the Metelli, can yon 
consider that the boried inmates are 
nnh^py ?*' Tlie only one of the fonr 
still undiscovered is that of Calatinns ; 
the others have been clearly identified 
and described. On each side of the 
road are several mins of minor tombs 
of which nothing is known, and no 
light probably will now be thrown 
upon them. There is one, however, 
cu>se to the classical stream, which 
still retains the name of the "brevis- 
simus Almo," which has been con- 
sidered the Tomb of Priscilla^ the wife 
of Abascantins, which is known to 
have been situated on this road. It is 
mentioned by Statins in the following 
passage : — 

'* Hie te, Skkmlo velstam molliter ostro, 
Kximins ooDJuz, nee enim fanumtia biula 
CUunoiemqiie rogi potoit perferre, beato 
Composoit, PriflcilU, toro. 

The hiffh min nearly opposite to the 
tomb of Priscilla is supposed to mark 
the site of the sepnlcnre of Geta. 
Opposite the ch. of Domine quo Vadis 
are the remains of another tomb, long 
considered to be that of the Scipios 
before the real sepulchre was dis- 
covered. It is surmounted by a round 
tower of the middle ages. It appears 
to have been a circular building faced 
with travertine, and stands on a square 
basement. It had 12 niches for statues 
and a circular roof. About half a mile 
beyond the Porta San Sebastiano is a 
massive ruin called the Tumb ofHoratia ; 
but the construction of the building 
and the fragments of marble and orna- 
ments which have been found near it 
seem to show that it was an imperial 
work : Indeed there is scarcely a ruin 
on this road to which the name of 
Horatia has not been applied. 

Colwrnbaria^—On all the great roads 
of ancient Rome considerable numbers 
of these sepulchres have been found, 
particularly on the Appian and Latin 
Ways. They bear so great a eimilarity 
to each other, that the description of 
"ne will, with few exceptions, apply 
'1. They were called Columbaria, 



from the rows of little niches, resem- 
bling the holes of a pigeon-house. 
These niches coatained the oUct^ or 
nms, in which the ashes of the dead 
were deposited. In some cases the 
names are found <m the onus, but they 
are more generally met with in in- 
scriptions placed over the niches. 
These Columbaria, firom their construc- 
tion, were capable of containing the 
remains of large numbers of persons : 
they were particularly set apart for the 
slaves and freedmen, and were usually 
built near the tombs of their masters. 
Many of the extensive Columbaria 
about Rome appear to owe their origin 
to specnlaton; in which places for 
urns were sold, as a certain number of 
square feet or metres of burying-ground 
are now-a-days at Kensal Green or 
P^re la Chaise. Such was evidently 
the origin of the numerous Columbaria 
recently laid open along the Via Appia 
and Via Latina, and beyond the tombs 
of the Scipios. 

It may not be irrelevant to say a 
few words here on the mode of burial 
adopted by the Romans at different 
periods. In early times, and until 
towards the 5th century of Rome, the 
bodies of almost all classes were buried 
entire. Soon after that period burning 
the remains of the dead became nearly 
general, although the great Patrician 
families still continued to follow the 
ancient mode of interment. During 
the first CsBsars cremation was uni- 
versal, and continued to be so until 
the age of the Antonines, when the 
old system of burving the bodies entire 
was again introduced, and generally 
followed in the 3rd and 4th centuries 
of our era. It is to this second period 
that are to be referred the man^r lar^e 
sepulchral urns to be m^t with in 
our museums. At a still later period 
coffins of terra cotta became common, 
especially in th^ 5th and 6th centuries. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the early Christians were interred in 
coffin-like urns, or in niches in the 
catacombs, but the bodies universally 
entire. 

The following are the Columbaria 
about Rome best worth visiting: — 
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Columbarium in the Villa di Luzzano, 
about \ a mile beyond the Porta Pia, 
on the rt. of the gate. This is the most 
perfect Columbarium in the neighbour- 
nood of Rome : it has been preserved 
by the accidental circumstance which 
kept it so long concealed, having been 
buried for centuries under the accumu- 
lation of soil. It consists of a square 
chamber of travertine ornamented with 
a cornice : it had three marble sarco- 
pha^ covered with bas-reliefs of re- 
markable workmanship, and still con- 
taining skeletons, which have been 
placed in the Lateran Museum. An 
upper chamber, supposed to have been 
circular, has entirely disappeared. The 
masonry of the existing fragment is 
of the best kind, but nothing has been 
discovered which will enable us to fix 
the date of its construction. 

Columbarium in the Villa Pan^li- 
Doria, — A very interesting and exten- 
sive series of sepulchral chambers were 
discovered a ^w years back in the 
grounds of this villa, but to the regret 
of all antiquaries they have undergone 
much dilapidation during the military 
operations of which the villa was the 
centre in 1849. The inscriptions, 
however, have been collected and pre- 
served. Several tombs, marking the 
line of the Aurelian Way, were found 
near this Columbarium. 

Columbarium of the Slaves of Augus- 
fu8, on the Appian, beyond the Ch. 
of DomvM quo vadis, now partly con- 
cealed by the vineyard. It had 3 cham- 
bers, one of which contained 6 rows 
of niches for urns. Several inscrip- 
tions were found, but most of them, 
together with the sculptures and 
marbles, have been removed. 3 plates 
of this Columbarium have been pub- 
lished hf Piranesi. 

Columbarium of the Liberti of Livia, 
also situated on the Appian, imme- 
diately beyond the latter, in a vineyard 
on the 1. hand. It was discovered in 
1726, and was justly considered by the 
antiquaries as a valuable relic ; but it 
has been recently destroyed, and no 
trace of the building now exists. It is 
well known by the works of Gorio and 
Piranesi ; the latter published upwards 



of 300 inscriptions found among the 
ruins, most of which may now be seen 
in the Vatican and Capitoline museums. 

Columbaria in the Vigna Codini, on 
the Appian Way, immediately beyond 
the garden in which the tomb of the 
Scipios is situated. These Columbaria, 
of which two are very well preserved, 
contain the cinerary urns chiefly of 
persons attached to the family of the 
Ceesars. That most anciently dis- 
covered consists of a large square 
chamber, with a wide pier in the 
centre, supporting the roof, and pierced 
throughout with pigeon-holes for re- 
ceiving urns. An ancient flight of 
steps leads fVom the door above into 
the bottom of the Columbarium. 
Some of the inscriptions are curious. 
There are some paintings of birds and 
animals on the walls. 

In another well-preserved Colum- 
barium, a few yards distant, called 
improperly that of the Liberti of 
Pompey, discovered 4 years ago, are 
several inscriptions to persons attached 
to the household of the family of the 
Coesars, as Medicus, Ohstetrix, Argen^ 
taruSf Cimbalista, and of a certain 
Hjmnus, the librarian of the Latin 
Library of the Portico of Octavia. On 
the floor are 2 rows of smaller urns 
belonging to the members of a musical 
confraternity or club. 

The whole trian^lar space com- 
prised between the Via Appia and Via 
Latina, and the more modem city wall 
of Aurelian, appears to be occupied by 
Columbaria. That called the C. of 
Campana, from its excavator, contains 
several well-preserved inscriptions of 
the time of the first Ceesars. 

Columbarium of Lucius Arruntius^ &c. 
— Between the Porta Maggiore and 
the temple of Minerva Medica are 
two Columbaria situated one on each 
side of the road. That on the 1. hand 
was constructed (a.d. 6) by L. Arrun- 
tius, the consul, to receive the ashes 
of his freedmen and slaves, as we learn 
by an inscription found over the en- 
trance in 1736. It has 2 small subter- 
ranean chambers with cinerary urns. 
The other is supposed to have be- 
longed to diiferent plebeian families : it 
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consists of a single chamber, decorated 
urith stucco ornaments on the walls, 
and a painted ceiling. It has been 
preserved entire, and the urns and the 
inscriptions may still be seen in their 
original positions. 

§ 64. A<2U£DnCTS. 

No monuments of ancient Borne are 
at once so picturesque and so stupen- 
dous as the Aqueducts, and many tra- 
vellers are more impressed irith the 
grandeur of their gigantic arches, be- 
striding the desolate plain of the Cam- 
pagna, than with any ruins within 
Rome itself. The following are the 
principal ancient aqueducts, arranged 
in their chronological order. With 
the exception of the first, some vestiges 
of all of them still remain. 

1. Aqua Appia^ the 1st aqueduct in 
Rome, constructed by Appius Clau- 
dius Csecus, B.C. 312, after the com- 
pletion of his Appian Way. It had its 
source near Palestrina, and was en- 
tirely subterranean, except a small 
portion near the Porta Capena. No 
traces are now visible. 

2. Anio VetuSf constructed by Man- 
lius Curius Dentatus, b.c. 272. It 
had its source above Tivoli, and pur- 
sued a course of 43 m. to the walls of 
Rome: only 221 paces were above 
ground. The only fragment now 
visible is this very portion near the 
Porta Maggiore. 

3. Aqua Marcia^ constructed by Q. 
Martins Rex, the censor, b.c. 145. 
Its source was between Tivoli and Su- 
biaco. It was upwards of CO m. long, 
and entirely subterranean except the 
last 6 m. This portion is that magni- 
ficent line of arches near the roads to 
Frascati and Albano, which still forms 
so grand a feature of the Campagna *, 
but there are strong reasons for be- 
lieving that a great portion of the 
existing aqueduct belongs to the time 
of Augustus. The arches now stand- 
ing are built of peperino. Near the 
Arco Furbo, on the road to Frascati, 
this fiqueduct is crossed by the Clau- 

hich runs parallel to it in some 
The speeus or channel may 



be seen in the ruined fragment at the 
Porta Maggiore. 

4. Aqua Tepuia, constructed by 
Cneius Servilius Ceepio, and Cassiits 
Longinus, B.c. 126. It had its source 
near Tusculum, and was carried into 
Rome over the Marcian arches. The 
speeus may be seen at the Porta Mag- 
giore, between those of the Marcian 
and the Julian. 

5. Aqua Julia, constructed by Agrip- 
pa, B.C. 34, and so called in honour of 
Augustus. Us source was very near 
that of the Tepulan, and the water was 
conveyed in a channel constructed 
above that aqueduct, and consequently 
upon the Marcian arches. The speeus 
may also be seen at the Porta Mag- 
giore. 

6. Aqua Virgo, likewise constructed 
by Agrippa for the use of his baths. 
It derives its name from the tradition 
that its source near the Anio, about 14 
m. from Rome, was pointed out by 
a young virgin to some soldiers of 
Agrippa. This source may still be 
traced near the Torre Salona on the 
Via Collatina. Its course is subter- 
ranean, with the exception of about 
7000 paces. It was restored by Ni- 
cholas v., under the name of the 
Acqua Vergine, and is still in use. Its 
water is the best in Rome, and sup- 
plies 13 fountains, including the Fon- 
tana di Trevi, that of the Piazza 
Navona, that of the Piazza Famese, 
and the Barcaocia of the Piazza di 
Spagna. 

7. Aqua Ahietina, constructed by 
Augustus on the rt. bank of the 
Tiber, for the use of his Naumachia. 
It was afterwards restored by Trajan, 
who introduced a new stream from 
the environs of the Lake of Bracciano. 
One of the ancient sources was at 
the Lacus Alsietinus, supposed to 
be the Lago di Martignano, W. of 
^ccano. It was about 22 m. long. 
It was again restored by the popes, 
and especially by Paul v., and now 
enters the Trastevere, under the name 
of the Aqua Paola. It supplies the 
fountains in the piazza of St. Peter's, 
and the Fontana Faolina on the Jani- 
cule. 
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8. Aqua Claudia, founded by Ca- 
ligula, continued and finished by the 
euiperor Claudius, a.d. 51. Its source 
was ou the Via Sublacensis. It pursued 
a course of more than 46 m. in length. 
For about 36 m. it was subterranean, 
and for the remaining 10 m. it was 
carried over arches. Of this magnificent 
work, a line of arches no less than 6 
m. in length still bestrides the Cam- 
pagua, forming the grandest ruin 
beyond the walls of Rome. It was 
repaired by Septimius Severus an(^ by 
Caracalla. Sixtus V. availed himself 
of its arches in constructing his aque- 
duct of the Acqua Felice, which has its 
source near the Osteria de' Pantaui, 
on the road to Palestrina, and sup- 
plies the Fontana de' Termini, near 
the BaUis of Diocletian, the Triton in 
the Piazza Barberini, the fountain of 
Monte GEkvallo, and 24 others in differ- 
ent parts of the city. 

9. Anio Novus, also built by Clau- 
dius. Its source was on the Via Sub- 
lacensis, beyond that of the Claudian. 
It was the longest of all the aqueducts, 
no less than 62 m., of which 48 were 
underground. The specus may still 
be seen above that of the Claudian in 
the arch of the Porta Maggiore. 

§ 65. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tarpeian Sock,— On the southern 
summit of the Capitoline, which faces 
the Tiber and the Aventine and is now 
called the Monte Caprino, we still find 
this celebrated rock. It is surrounded 
and covered with dirty buildings, and 
the soil has accumulated in consider- 
able quantities at the base ; but enough 
remams to mark 

" the steep 
Tarpeian, Attest goal of Treason's race. 
The promontory whence the Traitor's leap 
Cured all ambltJon.'* Childe Harold. 

There are two precipices now visible. 
Ascending from the Tor de' Specchi 
we proceed by the Via della Bupe 
Tarpeia, and pass through a court- 
yard, from which one £ont of the 
precipice may be seen, beneath the 
Palazzo Cafiarelli. On the other side 
of the hill, towards the river, in a 



garden on the Monte Caprino, we may 
look down on another abi*upt precipice 
which cannot be much less than 70 
feet in height. It consists of a mass 
of red volcanic tufa, belonging to the 
most ancient igneous productions of 
the Latian volcanoes. This is the cliff 
shown to strangers as the Monte Tar- 
peia, and, as we know that criminals 
were thrown down from that part of 
the Capitoline which was nearest to 
the Tiber, there would seem to be 
good reason for regarding it as the 
« Traitor's Leap." 

Mamertine JPrisons, on the declivity 
of the Capitoline, behind the arch of 
Septimius Severus. This celebrated 
state prison is one of the few existing 
works of the kingly period : it is built, 
like the Cloaca Maxima, in the most 
massive style of Etruscan architec- 
ture. It was begun, as we learn from 
Livy, by Ancus Martius, and enlarged 
by oervius Tullius, from whom it took 
the name of TuUian. The upper cell 
is far below the level of the surround- 
ing soil, and additional chambers 
might probably be discovered by ex- 
cavations under the hill. Livy men- 
tions the prisons of Servius Tullius 
in the following interesting passage 
(lib. i., cap. 33) : — " Career ad terrorem 
increscentis aiidacia, media vrbe, immi- 
nens Foro, adijicatur" In another 
passage^ in his 34th book, describing 
the pumshment of Quintus Pleminius, 
he says, ** In infer iorem demissus car- 
cerem est, necatusque." The first of 
these remarkable passages at once sets 
at rest all question as to the locality, 
and the latter distinctly points to the 
lower of the 2 prisons which are still 
visible. If any other evidence were 
required, it is supplied by Sallust; 
and we think that it is hardly possible 
to imagine any ancient description 
more applicable than that in which 
the historian relates the circumstances 
attending the fate of the accomplices 
of Catiline : — " In the prison called 
the Tullian," he says, "there is a 
place about 10 feet deep, when you 
have descended a little to the 1. : it 
is surrounded on the sides by walls, 
and is closed above by a vaulted roof 
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of stone. The appearance of it, from 
the filth, the darkness, and the smell, 
is terrific." To these interesting facts 
we will simply add, what will no 
doubt occur to the stranger on first 
entering the chambers, that the pecu- 
liarities of their construction prove an 
Etruscan origin, and supply us with 
the strongest argument m favour of 
their very high antiquity. The prison 
consists of 2 chambers, evidently ex- 
cavated in the tufa rock, and placed 
one over the other. They are situated 
some feet beneath the ch. of S. Giu- 
seppe dei Falegnami. A fiight of 28 
steps conducts us to the upper cham- 
ber, into which a modem door has 
been opened for the accommodation of 
the devotees, who are attracted by the 
Church tradition which has ^ven pecu- 
liar sanctity to the spot. This chamber 
is about 14 feet high, 30 feet in length, 
and 22 in breadth ; and is constructed 
with large solid masses of peperino, 
without cement. The lower cell, 
called the TuUian prison, is rather 
more than a semicircle 22 feet in 
diameter, 5} to the springing of the 
vault, and 6^ to its crown. It is con- 
structed, like the upper chamber, of 
large masses of peperino, arranged in 
4 courses of approaching stones, not 
on the principle of an arch, but ex- 
tending horizontallv to a centre, as in 
some of the well-known tombs at 
Tarquinii. On examining the stones 
which form the roof of this lower 
chamber, it will be seen that they are 
held together by strong cramps of 
iron, and hollowed out below into a 
slight curvature, as if the dome of the 
original structure had been cut oflF 
when the upper apartment was con- 
structed. This fact appears to prove 
that the lower is more ancient than 
the upper cell. In the vault formed 
by these horizontal stones is a circular 
aperture, through which it is supposed 
the prisbners were lowered. It is 
hardly possible to ima^ne a more hor- 
rible dungeon. Admitting the argu- 
ments in favour of the fact that these 
are the Mamertine prisons, it must 
ve been in this cell that Jugurtha 
starved to death, the accomplices 



of Catiline were strangled by order of 
Cicero, and Sejanus, the minister of 
Tiberius, was executed. It appears 
that the Mamertine prisons were ex- 
clusively reserved for state offenders, 
which will meet the argument advanced 
by some of the older antiquaries, who 
considered their small size insufficient 
for the requirements of the population. 
The well-known passage of Juvenal, 
referring to those happy times under 
the kings and tribunes, when one 
plaice of confinement was sufficient 
for all the criminals of Rome, is 
considered to allude distinctly to this 
prison : — 

" Felices proavorum atavos, felicia dicas 
Saecula, qui quondam sub Rogibus atque Tri- 

bunis 
Videmiit uno contentaxa carcere JEtomam." 

Sat, iiL 

We know from livy that Appius 
Claudius, the decemvir, constructed a 
prison for plebeian offenders; and 
other authorities might be adduced 
which strengthen the belief that the 
Mamertine prisons were peculiarly 
set apart for political crimmals, and 
were consequently not disqualified by 
their size for the necessities of the 
state. The following inscription on 
the frieze, c. vibivs , c. f. rvfinvs 
M. coccEivs , NERVA . EX. 8. c, records 
the names of the 2 consuls by whom 
the prison is supposed to have been 
repaired, A.D, 23. The Church tradition 
has consecrated this prison as the place 
in which St. Peter was confined by 
order of Nero. The pillar to which 
he was bound is shown, together with 
the fountain which miraculously sprang 
up to enable him to baptize his gaolers. 
Processus and Martinian. The upper 
chamber is fitted up as an oratory, 
dedicated to the Apostle, and the 
walls are covered with ex-voto offer- 
ings. The ch. above it, dedicated to 
S. Giuseppe de' Falegnami, was built 
in 1539. 

Cloaca Maximij a subterranean 
canal, extending from the Velabrum 
to the river, well known as the great 
common sewer of ancient Rome. This 
stupendous work is a lasting memorial 
of the solidity of Etruscan architec- 
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tare. It is still as firm as when its 
foundations were first laid, and is one 
of the very few monuments of Rome 
whose antiquity has never been assailed 
by the disputes and scepticism of an- 
tiquaries. It was built by Tarquinius 
Prisons, the 5th king of Rome, 150 
years after the foundation of the city, 
for the purpose of draining the marshy 
ground between the Palatine and the 
Capitoline hills. liyy records the fiict 
in the following remarkable passage : — 
" Infima MrW« loca circa Forumy alias- 
que interjectas ooiiibus convalleSf quia ex 
planis lods haud facile ecekebant aquasj 
chads e fastigio in Tiberim ductis sic- 
cat" — Lib. i., c, 38. Strabo says 
that a waggon laden with hay might 
have passed through the cloaca in 
some places ; and Enonysius describes 
it as one of the most striking evidences 
of the greatness of the Roman empire. 
Pliny speaks of it with admiration, 
and expresses surprise that it had 
lasted for 800 years, unaffected by 
earthquakes, by the inundations of the 
Tiber, by the masses which had rolled 
into its channel, and by the weight of 
ruins which had fallen over it. Nearly 
24 centuries have now elapsed since 
its foundation, and this noble structure 
of the Roman kings still serves for 
its original purpose. There are no 
other remains of ancient Rome which 
present so many elements of durability, 
and promise so much to excite the ad- 
miration of posterity for another 2000 
years. The exterior archway is com- 
posed of 3 concentric courses, placed 
one over the other, and formed of im- 
mense blocks of that variety of pepe- 
rino called gabina, put together, like 
all Etruscan works, without cement. 
The borings of Lenotte give this arch- 
way a height of at least 1 2 feet where 
it enters the Tiber ; but the surface of 
the river rarely sinks more than 4 feet 
below the keystone. The interior of 
the channel is constructed of red vol- 
canic tufa, similar to that of the Tar- 
peian rock, of the Palatine hill, and of 
the Monte Verde. Many of the blocks 
are more than 6 feet in length, and 
nearly 3 feet in thickness. The length 
of the cloaca is 300 paces. According 



to Abeken, the architect has provided 
for the cleansing of the channel, 1st, 
by a considerable fall ; 2ndly, by the 
oblioue angle of 60*^ at which it enters 
the Tiber ; and Srdly, by the gradual 
contraction of the diameter from 13*12 
to 10'3 feet. The part which may be 
most conveniently examined is near 
the arch of Janus, following a narrow 
alley opposite the ch. of S. Giorgio in 
Velabro ; from this point the channel 
is entire throughout its course to the 
Tiber, into which it falls at a short 
distance below the Ponte Rotto. Close 
to the extremity, in the Velabrum, is 
a bright clear spring, called the Acqua 
Argentina, still held in some repute by 
the lower orders as a specific in certain 
maladies ; it is considered by some an- 
tiquaries as one of the sources of the 
Lake of Jutuma, and as the precise 
spot where Castor and Pollux were 
seen watering their horses after the 
battle of the Lake Regillus. . Higher 
up is a more copious one, issuing 
from beneath an arch of brickwork : it 
is used as a washing-place by the 
modem Romans. 

Quay called the Pulchrum Littus, — 
At the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima 
we may trace the commencement of a 
line of wall, built of large blocks of 
travertine, which evidently formed a 
quay or embankment on the 1. bank 
of the Tiber. For about a mile along 
the river towards the landing-place, 
near the ch. of S. Anna de* Calzet- 
tari, this wall is more or less perfect. 
Its construction would seem to refer 
it to the period of the kings, and there 
is little doubt that it is the »a>^n uxrttt 
or the "pulchrum littus," mentioned 
by Plutarch in his description of the 
house of Romulus. A road led from 
the quay to the foot of the Palatine. 

Agger of Servius Tullius, — In the 
grounds of the Villa Barberini near 
the Porta Pia, among the ruins of the 
house of Sallust, are some vestiges of 
this celebrated rampart, which may be 
traced along the Villa Negroni, behind 
the Baths of Diocletian, between the 
Vigna Mandosia and the arch of Gal- 
lienus, and in different parts of its 
north-eastern circuit. The most t~ 
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feet fragment is that in the gardens of 
the Villa Negroni, now Massimi. At 
this angle of the Servian city the 
Agger is said to have been 50 feet 
br(^ and a mile in length ; the ditch 
which protected it was 100 feet broad 
and 30 feet deep. 

Campus Sceleratus, —^ Ax the point 
where the Strada di Porta Pia is in- 
tersected by the Via del Macedo and 
the Via (U Porta Salara, stood the 
Porta CoUina of the walls of Servius 
Tullius ; and in an angle between this 
gate and the baths of Diocletian anti- 
quaries place the site of the Campus 
Sceleratus, the well-known spot where 
the vestal virgins who had broken their 
vows were buried alive, like the nuns 
of the middle ages. Dionysius and 
Plutarch both describe it as being 
within the gate,, and livy tells us that 
it was on the rt. hand. Some writers, 
however, place it within the gardens 
of Sallust. 

Jlouse and Gardens of Sailust, — The 
gardens of the Villa Barberini enclose 
a gr^t number of very Interesting ob- 
jects. Besides the wall of the Agger 
of Servius Tullius, we find there the 
ruins of the Temple of Venus Ery- 
cina, the Circus Apollinaris, and the 
vestiges of the luxurious palace of the 
historian Sallust, the favourite retreat 
of Nero, Nerva, Aurelian, and other 
emperors. It was destroyed by Alaric, 
and little now remains but traces of 
foundations. 

Portico of Octavia, built by Augustus 
;on the site of that erected by Quintus 
Metellus, and near the theatre of Mar- 
cellus, as a place to which the spec- 
tators might retire for shelter in case 
of rain. Of all the edifices of ancient 
Home, the architectural disposition of 
none is better known, nearly the entire 
plan of it and of the temples it in- 
cluded being laid down on the general 
plan of the city preserved in the Capi- 
toline Museum. It appears to have 
formed a parallelogram, composed of 
a double row of 270 columns, and en- 
closing an open space, in which stood 
the 2 temples of Jupiter and Juno, 
erected by the Greek architects Batra- 
cu8 and Saurus. The ruins which 



now remain are portions of the vesti- 
bule and fa9ade of the Temple of 
Juno, situated in the modern fish- 
market, the Pescaria, one of the dirtiest 
quarters in Borne. This vestibule had 
2 fronts, each adorned with 4 fiuted 
columns of white marble, of the Co- 
rinthian order, and 2 pilasters, sup* 
porting an entablature and pediment. 
The portico was destroyed by fire in 
the reign of Titus, and was restored 
by Septimius Severus and Caracalla. 
Two columns of the fragment now 
remaining disappeared in this fire, 
and the restorations of Septimius 
Severus may easily be recogmzed in 
the large brick arch constructed to 
supply their place, as a support to the 
entablature. The 2 pillars and pilas- 
ters in the front, and the 2 pillars and 
1 pilaster in the inner row, are suffi- 
cient to prove the magnificence of the 
original building: the style of the 
existing ruin is grand and simple, and 
the proportioiis and details are m every 
respect worthy of the Augustan age. 
On the architrave is an inscription 
recording the restorations of Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla. In the walls 
of the adjoining houses, 4 columns of 
granite and cipolino, which probably 
belonged to one of the short sides of 
the parallelogram, may be recognized. 
The portico is celebrated by the ancient 
writers for its Greek and Latin libra- 
ries and its valuable collections of sta- 
tuary and painting, among which were 
the Cupid of Praxiteles, a Venus by 
Phidias, an Esculapius and a Diana by 
Cephisiodorus, &c. Most of these 
doubtless perished in the fire ; but the 
group of Mars and Cupid, in the Villa 
Ludovisi, is said to have been disco- 
vered within the precincts of the por- 
tico. Santo Bartoli states that the 
Venus de' Medici was also found here, 
in opposition to those writers who state 
that it was discovered among the ruins 
of Hadrian*s villa at Tivoli. In the 
street behind the ch. of S. Angelo in 
Pescheria there is still visible one of 
the Corinthian marble columns of the 
Temple of Juno, which stood, as we 
have seen, in the area of the portico. 
Fragments of 2 other columns exist ijx 
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their original positions, ^thin the ad- 
jacent houses. 

Vivarium and SpoUariwn. — At the 
base of the Cslian hill, extending 
from below the Passionist Convent of 
S. GioTanni e Paolo to the Coliseum, 
are some extensiye ruins, which are 
generally considered to be the ancient 
Virarinm, the place in which the wild 
beasts were kept before they were 
turned into the arena. Below the 
convent they consist of 8 immense 
arches of solid travertine: there are 
2 stories, the lower is now interred. 
The older antiquaries gave them the 
name of Curia Hostilia, but their posi- 
tion and arrangement sufficiently jus- 
tify their modem title. Behind them 
are some subterranean caverns, artifi- 
cially excavated in the tufa, which 
still retain marks of the tools. There 
is an aperture in the roof. It is sup- 
posed that these damp and dreary 
caverns were the Spolianum, or prison 
of the gladiators. 

PrcBtorian Camp, built by Sejanus, 
the minister of Tiberius, outside the 
walls of Servius TuUius. It is now 
occupied by the Villa Macao, the ex- 
tensive vineyard of the Jesuits, situ- 
ated at a short distance behind the 
Baths of Diocletian. The camp was 
dismantled by Constantine, and 3 
sides of the enclosure were included 
by Honorius in his new wall. To this 
circumstance we are indebted for the 
preservation of the exact form of this 
celebrated camp, memorable as the 
scene of the principal revolutions 
which occurred during the first 3 cen- 
turies of the Christian era. The vine- 
3rard no doubt conceals much of the 
ancient foundations ; but considerable 
remains of the corridors are still visi- 
ble, retaining in some places their 
stucco and even their paintings. Se- 
veral inscriptions have been found 
from time to time, confirming the his- 
tory of the locality. The circuit of 
the 3 sides, which now forms a qua- 
drangular projection in the city walls, 
is stated to be 5400 feet. A part of 
the southern side has been roughly re- 
built with large and irregular stones, 
supposed to be the work of Belisarius. 



There is a gold coin of Claudius, on 
which the general arrangement of the 
camp is represented. 

Fountain^ called the Trophies of Mo" 
rims, a picturesque ruin at the head of 
the Via Maggiore, so called fVom the 
trophies on the balustrade of the Oi- 
pitol which wer^ found here. There 
IS no longer any doubt that the name 
of Marius has been erroneously applied 
both to the trophies themselves and to 
this ruin. Wmckelmann regards the 
sculpture of the trophies as clearly 
indicating the age of Domitian; and 
more recent writers have referred 
them and the building before us to an 
age as late as Septimius Severus (?). 
!l^cavations made a few years back 
by the French Academy fully con- 
firmed the opinion of Piranesi, that 
this ruin was either a reservoir for the 
waters of one of the aqueducts, or a 
fountain. Piranesi found by measure- 
ment that the building must have 
served as the reservoir of the Aqua 
Julia, which was conveyed from the 
Porta S. Lorenzo by an aqueduct, of 
which 6 arches are still standing. Fa- 
bretti considered that it must have 
served likewise as the emissary of the 
Claudian aif ueduct, whose waters were 
brought to it f^om the Porta Maggiore. 
Nibby refers the building to Septimius 
Severus, who restored the aqueducts, 
but agrees with the other authorities 
in considering it a reservoir. From 
the works of art which have been 
found in the vicinity, the monument 
appears to have been highly orna- 
mented. Among these discoveries are 
the Discobolus of the Vatican, and the 
Seneca of the Villa Borghese. 

Fountain of Egeria, placed by the 
Roman antiquaries, without regard to 
classical authority, in the valley of the 
Almo, now called the Valle Cafiarelli, 
about a mile from the Porta San Se- 
bastiano, and immediately under the 
so-called Temple of Bacchus, about 
midway between the modem high 
road to Naples and the Via Appia. It 
is a mere vaulted chamber with niches, 
hollowed out of a steep bank, and built 

I chiefly of reticulated brickwork, which 
appears from its constraction to be not 
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older than the reign of Vespasian. 
It has 3 niches in the sides, and a 
large niche at the extremity, contain- 
ing a recumbent male statue much 
mutilated, but supposed to be the 
river god. The great interest of the 
.spot is deriyed from the tradition that 
it represents the grove and sacred 
fountain where Numa held his nightly 
eonsultatioDS with his nymph, and 
which he dedicated to the Muses in 
order that they might there hold 
counsel with E^eria. The authority 
for this tradition is the following 
passage from livy (lib. i. 21) : — 

" Lucns erat qnem medium ex opaco specu 
fons peremii rigabat aqnft : quo quia se perssepe 
2Iuma Bine arbitiis, velut ad cougreBsum de», 
inferebat, Camoenis eum lucum sacravit ; quod 
eanim ibi consllia cum coujuge sua Egeria 
CBsent." 

But the most interesting passage on 
which the pretensions of the fountain 
have been advanced are those beau- 
tiful lines of Juvenal in which he 
mentions his visit to the valley of 
Egeria, and complains that its original 
simplicity had been destroyed by arti- 
ficial ornaments : — 

'* In vallem Egerise desoendimus et speluncas 
Dissimiles veiia. Quanto prsBBtantius e^Bet 
Numen aquae, viridi si margine clauderetundas 
Kerba, nee ingenuum violarent mannora to- 
phum?" Lib. i. Sat. iii. 

The older antiquaries implicitly be- 
lieved the tradition, and a few years 
since the Romans still repaired to the 
grotto on the first Sunday in May to 
drink the water, which they considered 
to possess peculiar virtues. For nearly 
3 centuries the naii^e prevailed almost 
without contradiction ; but since the 
recent excavations it has been gene- 
rally admitted that, even if the valley 
of the Almo were the Egerian valley 
described by Juvenal, the grotto is 
merely one of several similar cells for- 
merly existing in it, and that it has 
been converted either into a nympheeum 
or a bath. The discovery of small 
reservoirs around the spot, the re- 
ins of conduits still traceable within 
chamber, and the copious supply of 
IT which continually oozes through 
building, give great weight to this 



opinion. Perhaps the true explanation 
of the poetical legend is that expressed 
by Lord Byron : — 

" Egeria I sweet creati<« of Bome heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast : whate'er thou ait 
Or wert,— a young Aurora of the air, 
The nympholepsy of some fond despair : 
Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth. 
Who feund a more than common votary there, 
Too much adoring ; whatsoe'er thy birth, 

Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied 
forth." 

From the fragments of various kinds 
which have been found among the 
ruins, it appears that the grotto was 
paved with serpentine, and the walls 
covered with slabs of marbles. The 
ruin is now clothed with moss and 
evergreens, the Adiantum capillus waves 
over the fountain, and long tufts of 
creeping plants hang over its roof. The 
quiet seclusion of the spot is well cal- 
culated to make the traveller desire 
to be a believer in the truth of the 
tradition. 

§ 66. OBELISKS. 

There are no monuments of Rome 
of such undoubted antiquity as the 
stupendous obelisks which the em- 
perors brought from Egypt as memo- 
rials of their triumphs, and which the 
popes have so judiciously applied to 
the decoration of the modern city. 
Sixtus V. has the honour of having 
first employed them for this purpose. 
The obelisk of the Vatican was the first 
raised, and Fontana was considered by 
the engineers of the 16th century to 
have accomplished a task not far short 
of a miracle when he successfully 
placed it on its pedestal. The follow- 
ing is a list of the obelisks in the 
order of their erection on their present 
sites. 

Obelisk of the Vatican, erected by 
Sixtus y. in 1586. This obelisk is 
a solid mass of red granite without 
hieroglyphics. It was found in the 
circus of Nero, and is therefore stand- 
ing not far from its original situation. 
It was brought from Heliopolis to 
Rome by Caligula. The account of its 
voyage is given hj Pliny, who says 
that the ship which carried it was 
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nearly as long as the left side of the 
port of Ostia. Suetonius confirms the 
immense magnitude of this ship, by 
telling us that it was sunk by Claudius 
to form the foundation of the pier 
which he constructed at the mouth of 
the harbour. The obelisk previous to 
its removal stood nearly on the site of 
the present sacristy of St. Peter's. It 
is the only oUe in Rome which was 
found in its original position, which, 
of course, accounts for the fact that it 
is still entire. As stated above, it was 
placed on the present pedestal in 1586 
bv the celebrated architect Domenico 
Fontana, who has left a highly in- 
teresting account of the operation. 
No less than 500 plans had been sub- 
mitted to the pope by different engin- 
eers and architects, but the result f^lly 
justified his choice. 600 men, 140 
horses, and 46 cranes were employed in 
the removal. Fontana calculated the 
weight of the mass at 963,537 Roman 
pounds ; the expense of the operation 
was 37,975 scudi; the value of the 
machinery and materials, amounting 
to half this sum, was presented to 
Fontana by the pope as a reward for 
his successful services. The operation 
is described at length b^ the writers 
of the time, and a painting repre- 
senting it is preserved in the Vatican 
library. Many curious facts connected 
with the process are mentioned : — the 
ceremoiiy was preceded by the cele- 
bration of high mass in St. Peter's; 
the pope pronounced a solemn bene- 
diction on Fontana and the workmen ; 
and it was ordered that no one should 
speak during the operation, on pain of 
death. It is stated, however, that the 
process would have failed from the 
tension of the ropes, if one of the 
Bresca family had not broken through 
the order by calling upon the work- 
men to wet the ropes. The common 
story of English travellers attributes 
this suggestion to an English sailor, 
but there are no grounds whatever for 
^he statement. The Bresca family, 
indeed, still possess the privilege of 
-supplying the pope's chapel with palm- 
leaves on Palm Sunday, which Sixtus 
y. granted them as an acknowledg- 



ment of the service of their ancestors 
on this occasion. The height of the 
shaft, exclusive of all the ornaments, 
is 83 ft. 2 in. ; the height of the whole 
from the ground to th^ top of the 
bronze cross is 132 ft. 2 in.; the 
breadth of the base is 8 ft. 10 in. The 
cross at the top was renewed in 1740, 
when some relics of the true cross 
were deposited in it. The following 
is the dedication to Augustus and Ti- 
berius, which is still visible on 2 sides 
of the lower part of the shaft : — divo . 

CABS, DIVI . rVMI . F. AVOV8TO . TI. 
CAE8ABI DIVI . AVO. F. BAGRVM. 

Obelisk of S. Maria Maggiore, erected 
in 1587 l^ Fontasa, during the ponti- 
ficate of Sixtus v. It is of red granite, 
broken in three or four places, and is 
without hieroglyphics. It was one of 
a pair of obelisks which originally 
flanked the entrance to the mausoleum 
of Augustus. They are supposed to 
have been brought from Egypt by 
Claudius, a.d. 57. The present one 
was disinterred by Sixtus V. ; the 
other was placed on the Monte Ca- 
vallo by Pius VI. The height of this 
obelisk, without the ornaments and 
base, is 48 ft. 4 in. ; the height of the 
whole from the ground to the top of 
the cross is 83 ft. 9 in. 

Obelisk of St, John Lateran, the 
largest obelisk now known, erected in 
15S8 by Fontana, in the pontificate of 
Sixtus V. It is of red granite broken 
into 3 pieces, and is covered with 
hieroglyphics. It was brought from 
Heliopolis to Alexandria by Constan- 
tine the Great, and was removed to 
Rome by his son Constantius, who 
placed it on the spina of the Circus 
Maximus. It was conveyed f^om 
Alexandria to the mouth of the Tiber 
in a vessel of 300 oars, and was landed 
3 m. below Rome, a.d. 357. Accord- 
ing to ChampoUion's explanation of 
the hieroglyphics, it commemorates 
the Pharaoh Thoutmosis III., the 
Moeris of the Greeks. When it was 
removed by Sixtus V. it was lying in 
the Circus Maximus, broken into 3 
pieces. In order to adapt these frag- 
ments, it was necessary to cut *" 
portion of the lower part; n^- 
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standing this, it is still the loftiest 
obelisk in Borne. The height of the 
shaft, without the ornaments and base, 
is 105 ft. 7 in.; the whole height from 
the ground to the top of the cross is 
149 ft. 7 in. The sides are of nne(||nal 
breadth: two measure 9 fL 8^ in. ; 
the other two only 9 ft. ; one of these 
sides is slightly conyez. The weight 
of the shaft has been estimated at 445 
tons. 

Obelisk of ike Fiazga del Popolo, 
ereeted by Fontana in 1589, daring 
the pontificate of Sixtns V. It is of 
red granite, broken into 3 pieces, and 
is covered with hieroglyphics. This 
is one of the most interesting obelisks 
which have been preseryed to ns. It 
stood before the Temple of the Sun at 
Heliopolis, where, according to Cham* 
poUion, it was erected by one of the 
two brothers Maudouci and Susirei, 
who reigned before Bhamses II. : this 
carries us back at once to the days of 
Moses, whilst Lepsius attributes it to 
Meneptha, only 1500 years before our 
era. It was removed to Rome by Au- 
gustus after the conc^uest of Egypt, 
and placed in the Circus Maximus. 
It had fallen from its pedestal in the 
time of Valentinian, and remained 
buried in the earth until 1587, when 
Siztus V. removed it to its present posi- 
tion. The height of the shaft, with- 
out base or ornaments, is 78 ft. ; the 
entire height from the ground to the top 
of the cross is about 116 ft. On the 
sides facing the Porta del Popolo and 
the Corso is the following inscription, 
showing that Augustus renewed the 
dedication to the Sun: — imp. cabs. 

DIVI . F. AyGVSTVS « POMTIFEX . MAXI- 
MVS . IMP. XII. cos . XI. TRIB . POT . 
XIV. AEOVPTO . IN. F0TE8TATEM . PO- 
FVLI . ROMANI . REDACTA. SOLI • DOM VM . 
SBDXT. 

Obelisk of tke Piazza Navona, erected 
in 1651 by Bernini, in the midst of his 
great fountain, during the pontificate 
of Innocent X. It was formerly called 
the Pamphiiian Obelisk, iu honour of 
the pope B family name. It is of red 
flramte, covered with hieroglyphics, 

' is broken into 5 pieces. It was 
I in the circus of Komulus, and 



fh»m the style of the hieeof^jfiucB is 
now supposed to be a Bomaa work of 
the time of Domitian. It was made, 
however, the subject of a long and 
elaborate dissertation by Father Kir- 
cher, who endeavoured to show that it 
was one of the obelisks of Heliopolis, 
but this conjecture has been exploded 
by modem disooveries. In its present 
position it stands on a rock about 40 ft. 
high. The height of the shaft without 
the base is 51 ft. 

Obelisk of tke 3, Maria sopra Minerva^ 
erected in 1667 by Bernini, in the 
pontificate of Alexander VII. It is a 
small obelisk of Egyptian granite with 
hieroglyphics, supposed to have been 
one <^ a pair which stood in front of 
the temple of Isis and Serapis in the 
Campus Martius, whose site is now 
occupied by the gardens of the Dome- 
nican convent. Both these obelisks 
were found here in 1665; one was 
erected in front of the Pantheon ; the 
other, the one now before us, was 
placed by Bernini in the worst taste 
on the back of a marble elephant, the 
work of Ercole Ferrata. Its height 
without the base is about 17 ft. ; the 
height fh>m the ground to the summit 
is a^ut 39 ft. 

Obelisk of tke Pantheon, erected in 
1711 by Clement XI. It is a small 
obelisk of SSgyptian granite, with 
hieroglyphics, evidently the fellow of 
the preceding one, and found in the 
same place. It stands in the midst of 
the fountain of the Piazza, to which it 
was removed by Clement XI. Arom its 
situation in the Piazza di S. Mahuteo, 
where it had been erected by Paul V. 
Its height without the base is about 17 
feet ; the height from the pavement to 
the top is about 47 feet. 

Obelisk of tke Monte Cavallo, erected 
in 1786 by Antinori, in the pontificate 
of Pius VI, It is of red granite, with- 
out hieroglyphics, and is broken into 
2 or 3 pieces. It formeriy stood in 
front of the mausoleum of Augustus, 
beinp; the fellow of that in front of S. 
Maria Maggiore, and was consequently 
brought f^om F^ypt by Claudius, a.d. 
67. The height of the shaft, without 
the base or ornaments, is 45 feet ; the 
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height of the whole from the ground 
to the summit is about 95 feet. At 
the sides of this obelisk stand the 
Colossal Equestrian Group irhich have 
been called Oistor and Pollux by 
recent antiquaries. They are un- 
doubtedly of Grecian workmanship, 
and, if we could believe the Latin 
inscription on the pedestals, they are 
the work of Phidias and Praxiteles. 
But as they were found in the Baths of 
Constantine, there is good reason for 
suspicion in regard to the authenticity 
of the inscriptions ; for the statues are 
evidently 7 centuries older than the age 
of Constantine, and no inscriptions of 
that time can be worth much as autho- 
rities. Canova entertained no doubt 
of their Greek origin, and admired 
their fine anatomy and action. They 
w^e restored and placed as we now 
see them by Antinori, in the time of 
Pius VT., but they are evidently not in 
their relative positions, for the action 
of both the men and horses shows that 
they were not originally side by side, 
but very nearly face to face. 

Obelisk of the Trinith d^ MmU, 
erected in 1789 by Antinori, during 
the pontificate of iHus VI., an obelisk 
of red granite, with hieroglyphics. It 
formerly stood in the circus of Sallust ; 
and according to Champollion's inter- 
pretation of the hieroglyphics was 
erected in honour of Antinous, in the 
name of Hadrian and Sabina. The 
height of the shaft, without the base 
and ornaments, is about 44 feet ; tiio 
height of the whole from the ground 
to the top of the cross is 99 &et 11 
inches. 

Obelisk of Monte Citorio, erected in 
17-92 by Antinori, in the pontificate of 
Pius VI., an obelisk of red granite, 
covered with hieroglyphics, and broken 
into 5 pieces. This is one of the most 
celebrated of these monuments : it has 
been illustrated with great learning, 
and has been admired by all artists 
from the time of Winckelmann, for the 
remarkable beauty of the hieroglyphics 
which remain. According to the ex- 
planations of Lepsius, these hierogly- 
Ehios signify that it was erected in 
onour of Psammetieus I. 0^ centuries 



before Christ. It was brought to Rome 
bv Au^^tus, from Heliopolis, and 
placed m the Campus Marti us, where, 
as we learn from the well-known de- 
scription of Pliny, it was used for a 
mendian. It was first discovered, 
buried under the soil behind the oh. 
of S. LorenKO in Lucina, in the time 
of Julius II., but was not removed 
until the time of Pius VI., when it 
was dug out by Zabaglia, and erected 
in its present position by^ Antinori. 
The fhigment of the Aureiian column 
which was found near it was taken to 
re^ir it, and to form the base. The 
height of the shaft without the base 
and ornaments is 71 feet 6 inches ; the 
height of the whole, from the ground to 
the top of the bronae globe, is 1 10 feet. 
Obelisk of Monte Pincio, sometimes 
called della Passeg^ta, in front of 
the Villa Medici, erected in 1822, by 
Pius VII., a small granite obelisk, 
with hieroglyphics^ found near the eh. 
of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, on the 
supposed site of the circus of Helioga- 
bains. The height of the shaft without 
the base is 80 feet ; the height of the 
whole from the ground to the summit 
is 56 feet 7 inches. 

§ 67. BUILDINGS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Bouse of Rienzi, called by the people 
the House of Pilate, and formerly 
described as the Torre di Manzone, a 
singular brick building of 2 stories, at 
the end of the Vicolo della Fontanella, 
near the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, 
and nearly opposite the N. side of the 
Ponte Rotto. This strange and incon- 
gruous structure is covered with frag- 
ments of columns and ancient ornaments 
of various periods, capriciously thrown 
together, without any regard to the 
principles of taste or architectural uni- 
formihr. On the side fh>nting the V. 
della Fontandla is an arch, supposed 
to have been once a doorway, over 
which is a long inscription, which has 
given rise to more than the usual 
amount of antiquarian controversy. It 
is in the worst style of the old rhyming 
verse, of which the last 5 lines may be 
quot^ as an example : — 
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*' I^imiu de primis mAgnofl Nioolans ab imis, 
Erexit patmm decos ob renovare suonun, 
Stat PatrU Crescens matrisque Theodora 

nomen. 
Hoc culmen clamm caro de pignore geBsit^ 
I>Avidi tribuit qui F&ter exhibaiu" 

At the upper part of this ioBcription 
are nnmerous initial letters, which 
irould be an inexplicable enigma to any 
but a Roman antiquary; the Padre 
Gabrini, however, has endeayoored to 
show that they represent the titles of 
Rienzi, the last of the Roman tribunes : 
the following explanation of a part of 
them may be receiyed as a specimen of 
the whole : — n. t. s. c. i*. p. t. f. o. b. s. 
mc. D. D. T. D. D. F. 8. Nicolonus, Tri" 
bunus, Sevents, Clemens^ Lcatrenti (Libe^ 
rotor i\ P. {FatricBi), Teuthonici, Fiiius, 
Oabrmius, RomoB, Servaior, Nioolaus, 
d^itj domumj totam, Davidi, Dilecto, 
Filio, 8U0. This conjecture assumes 
that the long Latin inscription refers 
also to Rienzi and to the bequest of the 
house to his son David. Whatever 
may be thought of the ingenuity or 
imagination of the antiquary, It is cer- 
tain that this pompous phraseology 
corresponds with the titles assumed by 
Rienzi in his official acts. In that ex- 
traordinary document, dated from the 
Piazza of St. John Lateran, Aug. 1. 
1347, citing the emperors and electors 
to appear before him, which will be 
found quoted by Zeferino Re, in his 
curious work * La Vita di Cola di 
Rienzo,' published at Forli in 1828, 
the Tribune styles himself, ** Nicola 
severo e clemerUe, liberator di Romi^ 
zelatore dell Italia^ amatore del mondo 
interOf Tribuno augusto" On the archi- 
trave of one of the windows is the 
following inscription, ascribed by the 
antiquaries to Petrarch: — adsv . bo- 

HANI8 . ORANDIS . HONOB . POPVLIS. It 

can hardly be expected that the true 
meaning of these inscriptions can ever 
be much more Uian a mere matter of 
conjecture; and it would be an un- 
profitable task to pursue the subject 
further. It will be sufficient for our 
purpose to state that recent antiquaries 
consider the architecture to belong 
the llth century, and gather from 
iscriptions that Nichnolas, son of 
ntius and Theodora, fortified 
ise and gave it to David his son ; 



that this Crescentius was the son of 
the celebrated patrician who roused 
the people against the Emperor Otho 
III. ; and that the building may have 
been inhabited by Rienzi 3 centuries 
later (1347). Other writers suppose 
that it was destroyed 1313 by Arlotto 
degli Stefanesch^, and rebuilt by Rienzi 
in its present form. The popular 
tradition is in favour of this opinion, 
and there is no doubt that the interest 
of the building is entirely derived 
from its presumed connection with the 
" Spirto gentir* of Petrarch, to whom 
Childe Harold has given additional 
immortality : — 

*' Then turn we to ber latest tribone's name* 
From her ten thouand tyrants torn to thee, 
Redeemer of dark centuries of shame — 
The friend of Petrarch— hope of Italy — 
Rienzi I last of Romans ! While the tree 
Of Freedom's wliher'd trunk puts forth a lesf. 
Even for thy tomb a garland let it be— 
The forum's cfaimipion, and the people's chief-— 

Her new-born Numa thou— with reign, alas! 
too brief." 

The style of the building and its de- 
corations marks the period when art 
was at its lowest ebb ; and the strange 
collection of ornaments and fragments 
of antiquity may perhaps be regarded 
as an apt illustration of the taste and 
character of " the last of the Roman 
Tribunes." 

Tor de' Conti, a huge brick tower at 
the foot of the Quirinal, near the Piazza 
delle Carette, built in 1216, by Inno- 
cent III., of the Conti family, from 
whom it derives its name. It no doubt 
formed, like the other towers of the 
same kind which may still be traced, a 
place of safety in which the popes 
might fortify themselves against their 
powerful nobles. It was injured by 
the earthquake of 1348, and was partly 
pulled down a few years afterwards 
by Urban VIII. The ciceroni absurdly 
give it the name of Trajan's Tower. 

Torre delle Milizie, on the Quirinal, 
at the head of the Via Magnauapoli, 
and within the grounds of the convent 
of Sta. Catarina da Siena. This is 
another large brick tower, called by 
the ciceroni the Tower of Nero, and 
pointed out to unsuspecting travellers 
as the place from which Nero beheld 
the fire of Rome. We know from 
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Tacitas that tlie emperor witnessed 
the destruction of the city from the 
Esquiline, and the construction of 
this building shows that it is of later 
date than the Tor de* Conti. It is 
attributed by the older antiquaries to 
Boniface VIII. (1303), and is said by 
Biondo to stand on the barracks in 
which the troops of Trajan were 
quartered. 

§ 68. FOUNTAINS. 

Pbntana PaoUna^ on the Janiculum, 
the most abundant, and perhaps the 
most imposing, of all the Roman foun- 
tains. It was constructed by Paul V. 
in 1612, fh)m the designs of Fontana, 
and it is mentioned as a curious co- 
incidence that both their names are 
commemorated in that of the fountain. 
The elevation of the fountain is an 
imitation of the gable of a ch. ; it has 
6 Ionic columns of red granite, taken 
fW>m the Forum of Nerva. Between 
the columns are 5 niches, 3 large and 
2 small. In the 3 large ones 3 cascades 
&11 into an immense basin, and in the 
2 small niches are 2 dragons, in allusion 
to the armorials bearings of the pope, 
each of which pours out a stream of 
water into the same basin. The water 
is collected from springs about the lake 
of Bracciano, by the aqueduct called 
the Acqua Paola, and after performing 
its duty here it served, for many years, 
to turn the chief part of the Roman 
flour-mills. The aqueduct was cut off 
by the French during the siege opera- 
tions of 1849, and part of the masonry 
of the fountain was perforated by a ball 
from the French artillery. The style 
of the fountain is not in the best taste, 
but the effect of the water can hardly 
be surpassed. The view A*om this foun- 
tain over the whole of Rome and the 
Campagna is one of the finest scenes 
imaginable. 

Fontana del Tritone, or the Barbe- 
rini Fountain, in the Piazza Barbe- 
rini, the presumed site of the Circus 
of Flora. It is composed of 4 dolphins 
supporting a large open shell, upon 
wnich sits a Triton, who blows u^ the 
water through a shell to a great height. 
It is the work of Bernini. 



Fbntana dette Tartarughe, in the 
Piazza Mattel, so called from the 4 
tortoises which ornament it. It has 
4 bronze prouthful figures in very 
graceful attitudes ; one supports a vase, 
from which the water fiows into the 
basin. The design is by Giacomodella 
Porta; the figures are by Taddeo 
Landini. 

thntana di TWvt, the largest and 
perhaps the most celebrated fountain 
m Rome. It issues from the base of 
the immense Palazzo Conti, built by 
Clement XII. (Corsini) in 1 735, from 
the designs of Niccol5 Salvi. The 
water is made to fall over artificial 
rocks ; above which, in a large niche 
in the centre of the &(ade, is a colossal 
figure of Neptune standing in hit 
car drawn by horses and attended by 
Tritons. It was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that the very questionable taste 
of this design would escape the cri- 
ticism of Forsyth : he calls it ** another 
pompous connision of fable and Act, 
gods and ediles, aqneducts and sea- 
monsters ; but the rock-work is grand, 
proportioned to the stream of water, and 
a fit basement for such architecture as 
a Castel d'ac^ua required, not for the 
frittered Corinthian which we find 
there." The Tritons, horses, See., 
and other figures of the fountain, are 
by Pietro Bracci. The facade of the 
palace has 4 columns and 6 pilasters of 
travertine, of the Corinthian order; 
between the columns are statues of 
Salubrity and Abundance, sculptured 
by Filippo Valle; above them are 2 
bas-reliefs, — one by Andrea Bergondi, 
representing Marcus Agrippa, who 
brought the A(}ua Virgo into Rome; 
the other by Giovanni Grossi, repre- 
senting the young virgin who pointed 
out the springs to the soldiers of 
Agrippa, as mentioned in the account 
of the aqueduct. Between the pilasters 
are 2 rows of windows. The whole is 
surmounted by an attic, bearing au 
inscription in honour of Clement xll. 
Fountains of the Piazza Nawma, — 
This Piazza contains 3 fountains. 
Those at the extremities were erected 
by Gregory XIII. The Triton holding 
a dolphin by the tail is by Bernini 
bat tiiere is nothing in any of 
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figures to call for particular notice. 
The central fountain, which supports 
the obelisk brought from the circus of 
Romulus, was constructed by Bernini 
in the pontificate of Innocent X. It 
forms an immense circular basin, 73 
feet in diameter, with a mass of rock 
in the centre, to which are chained 4 
river-gods, representing the Danube, 
the Ganges, the Nile, and the Plate. 
In grottoes ^erced in the ro<^ are 

5 laced a sea-horse on one side, and a 
lOu on the other. The figures and 
the design of the whole fountain are 
almost below criticism ; Forsyth calls 
it " a fable of Msop done into stone." 
The Piazza Navona has been already 
mentioned under the head " Circus," 
as representing the site of the ancient 
Circus Agonahs, or Circus Alexandri. 
The form of the circus at one end may 
still be traced* During the summer 
months it is inundated twice a week 
for the amusement of the people, when 
the appearance of the Piazza recalls 
the ancient Naumachia. 

Fontana delta ^arcoccto, in the Piazza 
di Spagna, built in the form of a boat, 
from wMch it derives its namei It 
was designed by Bernini, who was 
compelled to adopt this form by the 
impossibility of Growing the water 
above the level of the boat. It has 
little beauty to r^ommend it, but is 
skilfully contrived, under the circum- 
stances which controlled the artist in 
regard to the 6upi)ly of water. The 
Piazza di Spa^a is more celebrated 
for the magnificent flight of steps 
leading to the Trinitk de' Monti, begun 
by Innocent XIII., from the designs 
of Alessandro Speechi, and finished by 
Francesco de Sanctis In the pontificate 
of Benedi4$t XIII. 

Fontana delT Acqua Felice^ called also 
the Fountain of Moses and the Fon- 
tana de* Termini^ near the Baths of 
Diocletian. Under the former name 
it has been celebrated by Tasso in 
some of his finest Rime, This fountain 
was designed by Domenico Fontana. 
It has 3 niches. In the central one is 
a colossal statue of Moses striking the 
by Prospero da Brescia, who is 
lave died of grief at the ridi- 
oited by his performance. In 



the side niches are figures of Aaron, 
b^ Gio-battista della Porta, and of 
Gideon, by Flaminio Vacca. The 
fountain was formerly adorned by 4 
ancient lions, which have been re- 
placed by as many modem ones in 
grey marble; the others, of black 
Egyptian basalt, have recently been re- 
moved to the Egyptian Museum in the 
Vatican. They were found in front 
of the Pantheon. 

Foumtains m the Piazza of 8t. Peter's, 
— These magnificent but simple vases 
are perhaps better calculated to give 
general pleasure than any other foun- 
tains in Rome. They were design^ 
by Oirlo Mademo. The water is 
thrown up to a height of about 18 feet, 
and fiedls back into a basin of Oriental 
g^nite, 15 feet in diameter; it runs 
over the sides of this into an octagonal 
basin of travertine, about 28 feet in 
diameter, forming a mass of spray, 
upon wluch the morning sun paints 
the most beautifhl rainbows. The 
height of the jet above the pavement 
of the piazza is 64 feet. 

Fovntains of the Famese Palaee,^^ 
Like the fountains in the Piazza of 
St. Peter's, these are simple jets falling 
into magnificent basins of Eigyptian 
granite, fbund in the Baths of Cara- 
oalla. 

Foimtain of the Ponte Sisto, placed op- 
posite Ihe Via Giulia, near the brid^ 
from which it takes its name. Thu 
pretty fountain was constructed by 
Paul v., from the designs of Fontana. 
It is formed of 2 Ionic columns, sus- 
taining an attic. From an aperture in 
the large niche the water falls in a 
solid body into a basin below. The 
design is simj^e, and free from the 
affectation which marics so many of 
the other fountains. 

Fontana del Oampidoglio, at the foot 
of the double staircase leading to the 
palace of the Senator on the Capitol. 
It was constructed by ^xtus V., and is 
ornamented with 3 ancnent statues. 
That In the centre is a sitting figure 
of Minerva, in Parian marble, draped 
with porphyry : it was found at Cora. 
The colossal recumbent figures at the 
side are of Greek marble, represent- 
ing the Nile and the Tiber. Th^ 
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were found in the Colonna Gardens, 
and are referred by Nibby to the time 
of the Antonines. 

Fountain of the Monte CavcUh, con- 
structed by Pius VII., a simple but 
pretty jet, flowing fh>m a noble basin 
of grey Oriental granite, 25 feet in 
diameter, -which was found in the 
Roman Forum, and brought to the 
Monte Cavallo by Pius VII., to com- 
plete the decorations of the pia2za. 

§ 69. PIAZZE, 

The Piassa di Spagna, Piazza Na- 
Tona, Hazza del Popolo, and all the 
great squares in ft'ont of the principal 
churches, are sufficiently described in 
the accounts of tiie monuments or 
public buildings from which they de- 
rive their names. The only one which 
remains to be noticed is the least at- 
tractive, though not the least cele- 
brated, of them all, the 

Piazza del Fasqumo, close to the 
entrance of the Braschi Palace, near 
the Piazza Navona. It derives its 
name ft'om the well-known torso 
called the ttatue of Pasqum, a muti- 
lated fragment of an ancient statue 
found here in the 16 th century, and 
considered to represent Menelaus sup- 
porting the dead bod]^ of Patroclns. 
Notwithstanding the injuries it has 
sustained,, enough remains to justify 
the admiration it has received from 
artists. Bandinucei,- in his Life of 
Bernini, tell ns that it was considered 
by that sculptor the finest fragment of 
antiquity in Rome. It derives its mo- 
dem name from the tailor Pasquin» 
who kept a shop opposite, which was 
the rendezvous of all the gossips of 
the city, and from whieh their satirical 
witticisms on the manners and follies 
of the day obtained a veady circula- 
tion. The fame of Pasquin is per- 
petuated in the term paaquAnadey and 
has thus become European; bnt R<»ne 
is the only place in which he flourishes. 
The statue of Marforio, which for- 
merly stood near the Arch of Septi*> 
mius Sevems, was made the v^cle for 
replying to the attacks of Pasquin, and 
for msaxY ye&^ they kept up a constant 
fire of wit and repartee. When fiforf orio 



was removed to the museum of the 
Capitol, the Pope wished to remove 
Pasquin also ; but the Duke di Braschi, 
to whom he belongs, would not permit 
it. Adrian VI. attempted to arrest his 
career by ordering Uie statue to be 
burnt and thrown into the Tiber ; but 
one of the pope's friends, Lodovico 
Suessano, saved him, by suggesting 
that his ashes would turn into frogs, 
and croak more terribly than before. 
It is said that his owner is compelled 
to pay a fine whenever he is found 
guilty of exhibiting any scandalous 
placards. The modem Romans seem 
to regard Pas(|uin as part of their 
social system : m the absence of a free 
press, he has become in some measure 
the organ of public opinion, and there 
is scarcely an event upon which he 
does not pronounce judgment. Some 
of his sayings are extremely broad for 
the atmosphere of Rome, but many of 
them are very witty, and fully main- 
tain the character of his fellow-citizens 
for satirical epigrams and repartee. 
When Mezzofanti was made a cardinal, 
Pasquin declared that it was a very 
proper appointment, for there could 
be no doubt that the Tower of Babel, 
" il Torre di Babel," required an in- 
terpreter. On the visit of the emperor 
Francis to Rome, the following ap- 
peared: — " Oaudium ttrbis, Fletus prO" 
vinciarum, Misus mundV* On the elec- 
tion of Pop^ Leo X., in 1440, the 
following satirical acrostic appeared, 
to mark the date mccccxl. :— " Mult 
C(Bci cardinales creaverunt ccBcum deci' 
mum (X) Leonem.** During a bad har- 
vest in the time of Pius VI., when the 
pagnotta, or loaf of 2 bajocchi, had 
decreased considerably in size, the 
passion of the pope for the inscription 
which records his munificence on two- 
thirds of the statues in the Vatican 
was satirised by the exhibition of one 
of these little rolls, with the inscrip- 
tion '' Munificentii Pii Sextu*' The 
proceedings of Pius VI. were ft-e- 
<]^uently treated by Pasquin with con- 
siderable severity. When the sacristy 
of St. Peter's was completed the fol- 
lowing inscription was placed over 
the principal door: — " Quod ad Temp'' 
Vaticani emamentum pubHoa f9ota flag' 
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bant, Piu8 VI. fecit" &c. Pasquin's 

reply was as follows i — 

" Pabllca I mentirls ; Non publlca vota faeie, 
Sed tumidi ingenii vota fuere toL" 

CanoTa exhibited his draped figure 
of Italy for the monument of Alfieri 
during the French invasion ; Pasquin 
immediately exhibited this criticism:— 

*' Canova questa volta 1' ha sbagUata, 
Ha 1* Italia vesUta, ed b jpogliata." 

Soon after the decrees of Napoleon had 
been put in force, the city was deso- 
lated by a severe storm, upon which 
Pasquin (Ud not spare the emperor : — 

" L'Altissimo in sh, d manda la tempesta, 
L'Altissimo qua gih, ci toglia quel che X68ta» 
£ fhi le Due Altissiini, 
Stiamo noi malissimi." 

His satires frequently consist of dia- 
logues, of which the following are fair 
examples : — 

** I Franoesl son' intti ladri. 
Non tutu— nui Buonaparte." 

On the marriage of a young Roman, 
called Cesare, to a girl called Roma, 
Pasquin gave the following advice : — 
" Cave, Ccesar, ne tv>a Roma Respvblica 
fiat I" On the next day the man 
replied, " Coesar imperati Pasquin, 
however, would not be outdone, and 
answered, " Ergo coronabitur," His 
distich on the appointment of Hol- 
stenius and his two successors, as 
librarians of the Vatican, is histo- 
rically interesting. Holstenius had 
abjured Protestantism, and was suc- 
ceeded in his office by Leo Allatius, a 
Chian, who was in turn succeeded by 
a Syrian, Evode Assemani. Pasquin 
noticed these events in the following 
lines : — 

" Prsefoit hsereticus. Post htinc, Bchismaticus. 
At nunc 
Turca prseest. Petri Ubliotheca, vale 1 ** 

Another remarkable saying is recorded 
in connection with the celebrated bull 
of Urban VIIL, excommunicating all 
persons who took snuff in the chui>Qhe8 
of Seville. On the publication of this 
decree Pasquin approfiriately quoted 
the beautiful ptissage in Job, "Wilt 
thou break a leaf driven to and fro ? 
and wilt thou pursue the dry stubble ?*' 
Contra foUum, quod vento rapitiw, osten- 



dis potentiam tuam, et stipulam sieoam 
persequeris f 

§ 70. BASILICAS. 

There are 7 Basilicas in Rome; 4 
within the walls— St. Peter's, St. John 
Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme; and 
3 beyond the walls— San Paolo, San 
Lorenzo, and San Sebastiano. The 
first churches of the early Christians 
were undoubtedly those edifices which, 
during the latter period of the empire, 
had served as the seats of the public 
tribunals or courts of justice, under 
the general name of BasUicce, On the 
establishment of the Christian faith, 
the first churches which were erected 
expressly for lie new worship appear 
to have been built on the plan of these 
pre-existing edifices, probably on their 
very sites. Their design was at once 
simple and grand: the form was ob- 
long, consiEting of a nave and two 
side aisles, which were separated from 
the nave by a simple line of columns ; 
arches sprang from these columns, sup- 
porting the lugh walls which sustained 
the wooden roof. The walls above 
the arches were pierced with windows, 
by which the whole building was 
lighted. In some instances, as in 
tiiat of St Apollinare in Classe, at 
Ravenna, the tribune, or abaia, was 
raised above the level of the church, 
and covered with mosaics. Externally 
there was a square building in front» 
called the qttadriporticusy having a 
colonnade round each side of. the 
square. The Roman basilicas have 
undergone numerous additions and 
alterations in modem times, and many 
of them have lost their characteristic 
features; but they still retain their 
ancient rank as metropolitan churches, 
and have other parishes subordinate to 
them. The old St. Peter's had all the 
peculiarities of the basilica; and for 
this reason the present building pre-' 
serves Its title, although all the features 
of the original construclion have dis- 
appeared. We shall therefore com- 
mence our description of the churches 
with this most magnificent of Christian 
temples, which the great historian of 
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the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire designates as " the most glo- 
rious structure that ever has been 
applied to the use of Religion." 

1. St. Peter's. — As early as a.d. 
90, St. Anacletus, the bishop of Rome, 
who had received ordination from St. 
Peter himself, erected an oratory on 
the site of the present structure, to 
mark the spot where the Apostle was 
interred, after his crucifixion on the 
site of S. Pietro in Montorio, and where 
so many of the early Christians had 
suffered martyrdom. In 306 Constan- 
tine the Great built a basilica on 
the spot, which continued from that 
time to be the great attraction of 
the Christian world. The fa9ade of 
this basilica may be seen in Raphael's 
fresco representing the Incendio del 
Borgo : and the interior is intro- 
duced m that representing the corona- 
tion of Charlemagne. In the time of 
Nicholas V. (1450) it had fallen into 
ruin, and that pope had already begun 
a new and more extensive building on 
the plans of Bernardino Rossellini and 
Leon Battista Alberti, when the pro- 
gress of the works was arrested by his 
death. Paul II. continued the design ; 
but it was advancing very slqwly at 
the accession of Julius II., who deter- 
mined, with his accustomed energy, to 
resume the works on a systematic plan. 
Vasari tells us that he was animated 
to the task by the design for his tomb, 
which Michael Angelo had just com- 
pleted. He accordingly secured the 
assistance of Bramantc, who entered 
upon his duties in 1.503, and began by 
pulling down half the walls which had 
been erected by his predecessors. His 
plan was a Greek cross, with a portico 
of 6 columns, and an immense cupola 
in the middle of the ch., supported on 
4 colossal piers. In 1506 Julius II. 
laid the foundation of Bramante's 
building, under the pier against which 
the statue of S. Veronica now stands. 
The 4 piers, and the arches which 
spring from them, were the only parts 
completed before Bramante's death in 
1514. In the previous year Julius 
had been succeeded by Leo X. The 
new pontiff appointed as his architects 
Giuliano Sangallo, Giovanni da Verona, 

Eome, 



and Raphael, who has left some very 
interesting letters relating to his ap- 
pointment. Sangallo, however, died in 
1517, and Raphael was carried off pre- 
maturely in 1520. Raphael's plan, 
which was a Latin cross, may be seen 
in Serlio's work upon architecture; 
but neitlver he nor his colleagues had 
done much more than strengthen the 
4 piers, which had been found too 
weak before the death of Bramante. 
Leo X. then employed Baldassare Pe- 
ruzzi, who, despairing of being able to 
meet the expense of Raphael's plan, 
changed the design from a Latin to a 
Greek cross. The death of Leo in 1 52 1 
checked the progress of the works, 
and his two immediate successors were 
unable to contribute in any material 
degree towards the execution of the 
design, so that Peruzzi could do little 
more tl^an erect the tribune, which 
was completed during the pontificate 
of Clement VII. The next pope, 
Paul III., on his accession in 1534, 
employed Antonio Sangallo, who re- 
turned to Raphael's plan of a Latin 
cross, and altered the arrangement of 
the whole building, as may be seen 
from his designs which are preserved 
in the Vatican, but he died before he 
could carry any of them into effect. 
The pope appointed Giulio Romano as 
his successor ; but here again the same 
fatality occurred, and the death of 
that artist in the same year prevented 
his entering on the engagement. The 
work was then committed to Michael 
Angelo, then 72 years of age. The 
letter conferring this appointment is 
still preserved. The pope gave him 
unlimited authority to alter^ or pull 
down, or remodel the building, pre- 
cisely on his own plans. Paul III. died 
in 1549, and his successor, Julius III., 
in spite of all opposition from con- 
temporary artists, confirmed the ap- 
pointment of Michael Angelo. Several 
letters are in existence, in which the 
illustrious artist describes the annoy- 
ances to which he was subjected in, 
the progress of his task; and one 
written to him by Vasari is well known, 
in which he advises him to " fly from 
the ungrateful Babjlon, which was un- 
able to appreciate his genius." Michael 
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Anselo immedietelj' returned to the 
design of a Gre«k cross, eal&rged the 
ttibune ani the S traneepls, strength- 
eoed the piers for the secoad time, and 
began the dome od a plan different 
from that of Bramaate, declaring that 
be would raise the Pantheon in the 
UT-' The drum of the dome was com- 
pleted when the great artist was carried 
off bf death in 15G3, at the age of 89. 
The chief peculiarity of his dome con- 
sUled in being double, a plan which 
tunatel " '■' "- 
I, who &i 

Elnns and measuremi 
imself laid down. Another part of 
hia design wm to build a Connthiao 
fagade in the style of the Pantheon, 
which, combined with the Greet cross, 
would have allowed the whole dome 
to have been visible ^m the piana. 
Three years after his death, in 1566, 
Pins V, apptBQted Vignola and Pirro 
Ligorio as his successors, with strict 
injunctions to adhere to the plans of 
M. Angelo in every particular. Vig- 
nola constructed the 2 lateral cupolas, 
but ndther he nor his colleague iiyed 
to complete the dome. This honoar 
was reserved for Giacomo de)la Porta, 
who was appointed under Gregory 
XIII.; he brought it to a successful 
termination in IS90, in the pontificate 
of Sxtus v., who was so aniioos to 
gee it finished, that be devoted 100,000 
gold crowns annually U> the work, 
and employed GOO workmen upon it 
night and day. When the dome was 
finally completed it was calculated that 
30,000 lbs. w^ght of iron bad been 
used in its constniction. Giacomo 
della Porta continued to be employed 
by Clement VIII., and adorned the 
interior of the dome with moswcs. At 
his death, in 1601, the plan of Michael 
Angela had been faithfully executed 
:s had then ad- 
ily portions re- 
were the fai^de 
)5 Paul v. was 
leing desirous of 
ling completed in 
wn all that was 
old basilica, and 
the new front in 
Carlo Mademo, 
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the nephew of Fontana, as his architect, 
who abandoned the plan of Michad 
Angelo, and returned to the Latin Cross, 
as originally designed by Raphael. He 
also built tiie fbj;sde, which all critics 
concur in condemning as unsuitable to 
the original design. Its great def^ 
is the concealment of the dome, which 
is so much hidden by the front, that 



proportions with the rest of the &bric. 
The effect of its gigantic siie is there- 
fore lost, and tSe front, instead of 
being subservient to th« dnone, is made 
to appear so prominent , Ifaat the grandest 
feature of the building hardly seems 
to belong to it. Notwithstandius this 
defect, it can scarcely be doubted that 
Mademo has been more severely criti- 
cised than he deserved. The circum- 
stances which controlled his design 
seem to have been altogether forgotten, 
for, although the heavy balconies which 
intersect the columns of the &cade 
lessen the effect and size, it is obvious 
that they were necessary for the papal 
benediction, and that any A^iDt in 
which they did not form an essential 
part would have been as great an ano- 
maly 4B the balcony in our own St. 
Paul's, where it is not required. The 
jnd^ent of Forsyth, which it has been 
the fashion to adopt withoot reflection, 
dwells on Maderno's works with a 
harshness of criticism, strangely in 
contradiction to his praise of the nave 
and vestibule. The plan of the Latin 
cross was not a novelty, but merely a 
return to the plan of Raphael ; a pro- 
ceeding rendered necessary by the de- 
termination of the pope to Inclnde that 
portion of the site of the old basilica 
which had become sacred from its 
shrines, and which had been entirely 
excluded in the plan of Michael Angelo. 
The nave was finished in 161Sj the 
facade and portico were finished in 1 61 1 j 
and the cb. was dedicated by Urban 
VIII., on the 18th November, 1626. 
Dnder Alexander VII,, in 1667, Ber- 
nini began the magnificent colonnade 
which surrounds the Picuca, Pius VI., 
!d 1780, bnilt the lacristy from the 
designs of Carlo Marchionni, gilded 
the roof of the interior, and placed tlie 
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2 clocks on the facade. From the first 
foundation, therefore, in 1450, to the 
dedication of the fabric by Urban VIII., 
the building occupied a period of 176 
years ; and if we include in the calcu- 
lation the works of Pius VI., we shall 
find that it required 3j centuries to 
bring the edifice to perfection, and that 
Its progress during that period extended 
over the reigns of no less than 43 popes. 
■The expenses of the works were so 
great that both Julius II. and Leo X. 
resorted to the sale of indulgences for 
the purpose of meeting them. The 
excess to which this practice was carried 
is well known to have created that re- 
action which led to the Reformation. 
At the close of the 17th century the 
cost was estimated by Carlo Fontana 
at 46,800,498 scudi (10,000,000/.), ex- 
clusive of the sacristy (900,000 scudi), 
bell-towers, models, mosaics, &c. The 
space covered by the buildings of St. 
Peter's is said to be 240,000 square 
feet; the original plan of Bramante 
would have covered 350,000 square 
feet, or about 8 English acres. The 
annual expenditure on repairs, super- 
intendence, &c., is 30,000 scudi (6300/.). 

After this general sketch of the his- 
tory of the edifice, we shall proceed to 
the details, beginning with the 

Colonnades, — It is scarcely possible 
to imagine anything so perfectly 
adapted to the front of the basilica, or 
so well contrived to conceal the build- 
ings on each side of the piazza, as these 
noble structures. They were built by 
Bernini, in the pontificate of Alexander 
VII. (1657-67), and are generally con- 
sidered as his masterpiece in architec- 
ture. They are semicircular, 60 feet 
wide and 61 feet -high, supported by 
4 rows of columns, arranged so as 
to leave sufiicient room between the 
inner rows for the passage of 2 car- 
riages abreast. The number of co- 
lumns in the 2 colonnades Is 284, be- 
sides 64 pilasters. On the entablature 
are 192 statues of saints, each 12 feet 
in height. The whole structure and 
the statues are of travertine. The area 
enclosed by these colonnades measures 
in its greatest diameter 777 English 
feet. The colonnades terminate in 2 
covered Galleries, 360 feet long and 28 



feet broad, which communicate with 
the vestibule of St. Peter's. These 
galleries are not parallel to each other, 
but form with the front an irregular 
square, which becomes broader as it 
approaches the portico. This arrange- 
ment tends considerably to diminish 
the efPect of the building when seen 
fh>m the extremity of the piazza ; for 
the eye is quite unable to appreciate 
the great distance from the end of the 
colonnades to the fiei^ade, and it is only 
by walking up to the steps that the 
stranger can believe that there is a 
space of 296 feet from the point where 
the colonnades terminate to the portico 
of the basilica. At the bottom of the 
first flight of steps are 2 colossal 
statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, lately 
erected by Pius IX. 

The Facade is built entirely of tra- 
vertine, from the designs of Carlo Ma- 
demo. It is 368 feet long and 145 feet 
high. It has 3 stories and an attic, 
with 8 columns and 4 pilasters of the 
Corinthian order. Each story has 9 
windows, and is disfigured by the heavy 
balconies, from which the pope bestows 
his benediction on the people at Easter. 
The columns are 8^ feet in diameter 
and 91 feet high, including the capitals. 
On the attic are 13 colos^ statues, 17 
feet high, representing the Saviour and 
the Twelve Apostles. The inscription 
on the frieze of the entablature records 
the dedication of Paul V. Five open 
entrances lead into the magnificent 
Vestibule, 439 feet long, 65 feet high, 
and 47 feet broad, including the 2 ex- 
tremities. At each end of the vesti- 
bule is an equestrian statue; that on 
the rt. is Bernini's statue of Constan- 
tine, that on the 1. is the Charlemagne 
of Cornacchini. Over the central en- 
trance, and consequently opposite the 
great door of the basilica, is the 
celebrated mosaic of the Navicella, 
representing St. Peter walking on the 
sea, sustained by the Saviour. It was 
executed hy Giotto in 1298, assisted by 
his pupil Retro Cavallini, and was 
placed over the E. entrance to the qua- 
driporticus of the old basilica. On the 
destruction of tiiat basilica, the mosa^-- 
changed places several times, and " 
at length placed in its present pos 

n 2 
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by Cardinal Barberini. It has suffered 
severely from repairs, and Lanzi says 
it *' has been so much repaired, that it 
has lost its original design, and seems 
to be executed by an altogether different 
artist." The original drawing for it is 
preserved in the ch. of the Cappuccini. 
There are 5 doors leading into the 
basilica, corresponding with the en- 
trances of the vestibule. The bronze 
doors of the central entrance, which are 
only opened on great festivals, belonged 
to the old basilica, and were executed 
in the pontificate of Eugenius IV., in 
the 1 5th century, by Antonio Filareta, 
and Simone, brother of Donatello. The 
bas-reliefs of the compartments repre- 
sent the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and some events in the history of 
Eugenius IV., particularly the corona- 
tion of the emperor Sigismund and the 
council of Florence, which took place 
in his reign. The bas-reliefs* of the 
frame-work are by no means in cha- 
racter with the building ; they repre- 
sent satyrs, nymphs, and various 
mythological subjects, among which 
J^da and her swan, Ganymede, &c., 
may be recognised. Near this doorway 
are 3 inscriptions, containing the buU 
of Boniface VIII., in 1.300, granting 
the indulgence proclaimed at every 
recurrence of the jubilee ; the verses 
composed by Charlemagne on Adrian 
I. ; and the donation made to the ch. 
by S. Gregory 11. One of the adjoin- 
ing doors, which is walled up and 
marked by a cross in the middle, is the 
Porta Santa, which is pulled down by 
the pope in person on the Christmas- 
eve of the jubilee, which has taken 
place every 25 years since the time of 
Sixtus IV. The pope begins the de- 
molition of the door by striking it 3 
times with a silver hammer, and at the 
close of the ceremony the dates of the 
last 2 jubilees are always placed over 
the entrance. The jubilees which have 
taken place in the present century have 
been that of 1800, in the pontificate of 
Pius VII. ; that of 1825, in the pontifi- 
cate of Leo XII. ; and that of 1850, in 
the pontificate of Pius IX. 

The Interior, in spite of all the criti- 
cisms of architects, is worthy of the 
most majestic temple of the Christian 



world. Whatever may be the defects 
of particular details, whatever faults 
the practised eye of an architect may 
detect in some of the minor ornaments, 
we believe that the minds of most 
persons who enter it for the first time 
are too much absorbed by the unrivalled 
unity of its proportions to listen to any 
kind of criticism. The one great defect 
is the apparent want of magnitude 
which strikes every one at first sight. 
The mind does not at once become 
conscious of its immensity, and it is 
only after its component parts have 
been examined, and perhaps only after 
several visits, that the gigantic scale 
of the building can be appreciated. 
There can be no doubt that the colossal 
size of the statues contributes in a 
great degree to diminish the apparent 
magnitude of the building ; the eye is 
so unaccustomed to figures of such pro- 
portions, that they supply a false 
standard by which the spectator mea- 
sures the details of the building, with- 
out being sensible of the fiict. 

" But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone— with nothing like to thee— 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 
Since Zion's desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be, 
Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 
Of a subllmer aspect ? Majesty, 
Power, glory, strength, and beauty— all are 
aisled 

In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 

Enter : its grandeur overwhelms thee not; 
And why ? it is not lessen'd ; but thy mind. 
Expanded by the genius of the spot. 
Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined. 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow." 

Childe fforold. 

The measurements of St. Peter's 
have been stated vei^ differently by 
the different authorities; perhaps be- 
cause sufficient distinction has not been 
drawn between the Roman foot, the 
French foot, and the palm. On the 
pavement of the nave is a line on 
which are marked the respective 
lengths of St. Peter's and 5 other chs. 
St. Peter's is there stated to be 837 
palms within the walls, and 862*8 
odditis parietihus, which, calculating 
the palm at 8*795 English inches (or 
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8| nearly), will give 613^ English 
feet; St. Paul's, London, 710 palms 
(520^ feet); Milan Cathedral, 606 
palms (443 feet); St. Paul's, Rome, 
572 palms (41 9^ feet); St. Sophia, 
Constantinople, 492 palms (360^ feet). 
The following are the measurements 
of the diflFerent parts of St. Peter's, in 
English feet, reduced from the^ Roman 
measurements in palms ; but it is much 
to be desired that some competent Eng- 
lish architect would verify them on the 
spot. By the reduction of the palm, 
reckoning it at 8*795 English inches, it 
appears mat the length of the interior, 
from the main entrance to the end of 
the tribune, exclusive of the thickness 
of the walls, is nearly 613 Enelish feet, 
as above stated. The height of the 
nave near the door is 152 feet, the 
width at this portion is 90 feet. To- 
wards the batdacchino the width de- 
creases to 78 feet. The width of the 
side aisles is 2 1 feet ; and their height 
47 feet. The extreme length of the tran- 
septs, from wall to wall, is 450f feet. 
The height of the baldacchino, from 
the pavement to the top of the cross, is 
94j feet. The circumference of the 4 
ffreat pillars which support the dome 
IS 234 feet. The diameter of the 
cupola, including the external walls, is 
195^ feet, nearly 2 feet more than that 
of the Pantheon ; the diameter of the 
interior of the cupola is 139 feet, 3 feet 
less than that of the Pantheon. The 
height of the dome from the pavement 
to the base of the lantern is 405 feet ; 
from the pavement to the top of the 
cross outside, 434} feet. According to 
these measurements, St. Peter's exceeds 
St. Paul's Cathedral, in length, by 93) 
feet ; in height to the top of the cross, 
by 64 feet ; and in the diameter of the 
cupola, including the thickness of the 
walls, by 50 feet. 

The nave is vaulted and ornamented 
with sunk coffers, richly decorated 
with gilding and stucco ornaments. 
Five massive piers, supporting 4 
arches, separate the nave from each 
side aisle. Each pier is faced with 2 
Corinthian pilasters of stucco, having 
2 niches between them ; the lower 
niches contain colossal statues of 
saints, the founders of different re- 



ligious orders. Corresponding with 
the great arches of the nave are cha- 
pels in the side aisles, which tend to 
break the general effect by their in- 
terrupting Tines, and reduce the side 
aisles to the appearance of passages. 
With the exception of the pilasters, 
the walls and piers are generally faced 
with plates of marble, richly varied 
with medallions and other sculptures. 
Many of the upper decorations are in 
stucco; the two recumbent Virtues 
over each arch are of this material. 
The pavement is entirely composed of 
marbles, arranged under the direction 
of Giacomo della Porta and Bernini. 
The Vases for the holy water, sustained 
by cherubs, give a striking example of 
the immense scale of the building, and 
the proportion of its component parts. 
On entering the eh. the cherubs appeal' 
of the ordinary size, and it is only when 
they are approached or compared with 
the human figure that they are found 
to be 6 feet high. 

The Dome is the great object which 
commands the admiration of the 
stranger who visits St. Peter's for the 
first time. Its measurements have 
already been given. Nothing can sur- 
pass the magnificence of its stupen- 
dous vault, resting on the 4 colossal 
piers ; and no language can do justice 
to its sublime effect. The surprise of 
the beholder is increased by the recol- 
lection that there is another outer 
cupola, and that the staircase which 
leads to the summit passes between 
them. Each of the 4 piers has 2 
niches, one above the other, looking 
towards the great altar. The lower 
ones contain the statues of S. Veronica, 
holding the Sudarium, by Francesco 
Mochi; S. Helena with the Cross, by 
Andrea BoUji ; S. Longinus, the soldier 
who pierced the side of our Saviour, 
by Bernini; and St. Andrew, by Fiam- 
mingo (Du Quesnoy). Each of these is 
about 16 feet high. The St. Andrew 
is the only one which possesses merit 
as a work of art : the other 3, like all 
the statues in St. Peter's, with the ex- 
ception of some of the recent monu- 
mental figures, are in the worst style 
of the decline of art. Above them are 
4 balconies, in which are preserved the 
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relics of the respective saints. In that 
oTer the statue of S. Veronica is kept 
the Sudarium, or handkerchief, contain- 
ing the impression of the Saviour's fea- 
tures, irhich is shown with so much 
ceremony to the people during the holy 
week. In the balcony over St Helena 
is preserved a portion of the true cross ; 
and in that over St. Andrew is the 
head of the saint, which was stolen 
in 1848, but subsequently recovered, 
being hidden outside the walls between 
Porta di Cavalligieri and Porta S. Pan- 
crazio, where a statue of St. Andrew 
has been erected by Pius IX. The 
lance of S. Longinus, formerly kept in 
the balcony over his statue, is now 
preserved, with numerous other relics, 
in that of S. Veronica. No one is 
allowed to visit these relics who has 
not the rank of a canon of the Church ; 
and it is said that the sovereigns and 
princes who have been admitted to 
examine them have first received that 
rank as an honorary distinction. The 
spiral columns in the niches are said to 
have been brought by Titus from the 
Temple at Jerusalem: they belonged 
to the old basilica. Above these niches, 
on the spandrils of the arches, are 4 
medallions, representing in mosaic the 
four Evangelists, with their emblems; 
the pen in the hand of St. Mark is 6 
feet long. On the frieze above, run- 
ning round the whole circumference, 
is the following inscription in mosaic ; 
the letters are also said to be 6 feet 

long: TV.ES.PETRVS.ET.SVPEB.HANC. 

PETBAH . AEDIFICABO . ECCLE8IAM . MEAM 

• ET . TIBI . DABO . CLAVES . REGNI . COELO- 

RVM. The drum of the cupola is filled 
with 32 coupled pilasters of the Corin- 
thian order, with 16 windows. The 
concavity above is divided into 16 com- 
partments, ornamented with gilded 
Staccoes and mosaics, representing the 
&iviour, the Virgin, and different 
saints. On the ceiling of the lantern 
is a mosaic of the Almighty, from a 
painting of Cav. d'Arpino. "The 
cupola, says Forsyth, "is glorious, 
viewed in its design, its altitude, or 
even its decoratioDS; viewed either as 
a whole or as a part, it enchants the 
eye, it satisfies the taste, it expands 
the souL The very air seems to eat 



up all that is harsh or colossal, and 
leaves us nothing but the sublime to 
feast on: — a sublime peculiar as the 
genius of the immortal architect, and 
comprehensible only on the spot. The 
4 surrounding cupolas, though but sa- 
tellites to the majesty of this, might 
have crowned 4 elegant churches. The 
elliptical cupolettas are mere expe- 
dients to palliate the defect of Ma- 
demo's aisles, which depend on them 
for a scanty light." 

The Baldacchino, or grand canopy 
covering the high altar, stands imme- 
diately under the dome. It is of solid 
bronze, supported by 4 spiral columns 
of the composite order, and covered 
.with the richest ornaments, many of 
which are gilt. It is 9 4^ feet high to 
the summit of the globe and cross. It 
was cast after the designs of Bernini in 
1633, out of the bronze stripped from 
the Pantheon by Urban Vlll., whose 
armorial device, 3 bees, may be recog- 
nised on all parts of the work. The 
cost of the gilding alone is said to have 
been 40,000 scudi; the cost of the 
whole canopy was 100,000 scudi, nearly 
22,000/. The weight is said to be 
186,000 lbs. The Jligh Altar, under the 
baldacchino, stands immediately over 
the grave of St. Peter. The altar is 
only used on solemn ceremonies. The 
Confessional is surrounded by a circular 
balustrade of marble; from this are 
suspended 112 lamps, which are burn- 
ing night and day. A double flight of 
steps leads down to the shrine. The 
first object which attracts attention is 
the kneeling statue of Pius VI., one of 
the finest works of Canova, The pope 
is represented praying before the tomb 
of the Apostle : the attitude and posi- 
tion of the figure were prescribed by 
Pius himself during his captivity. On 
the rt. side of the nave, placed against 
the last pier, opposite the Confessional, 
is the well-known bronze Statue of St, 
Peter, sitting in a chair, with the right 
foot extended. On entering tlie basi- 
lica, the people kiss the toe of this 
foot, pressing their forehead against it 
after each salutation. Some antiquaries 
state that it was cast by St. Leo out of 
the bronze statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
and other writers of more recent date 
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assert that it is the identical statue of 
Jupiter himself, transformed into that 
of the Apostle by the mandate of the 
pope. Ijie rude execution of the fi^re 
seems conclusively to prove that it is 
not a work of classical art; and it 
seems much more likely to belong to 
the early ages of Christianity, when 
sculpture, like architecture, was copied 
from the heathen models. 

The Tribune, said to be decorated 
from the designs of Michael Angelo, 
is very rich in ornaments : it contains 
the famous chair of bronze, called the 
Chair of St, Peter, which encloses the 
identical chair in which, according to 
the Church tradition, St. Peter and 
many of his successors officiated. The 
bronze covering was executed by Ber- 
nini in 1667. It is supported by four 
fathers of the Church, — St. Augustin 
and St. Ambrose of the Latin, and St. 
Chrysostom and St. Athanasius of the 
Greek Church. 

The Monuments, with the exception 
of those of recent date, are quite un- 
worthy of St. Peter's as works of art. 
Many of them are deformed by alle- 
gorical figures in the worst style of 
the school of Bernini, and are entirely 
beneath criticism. The altars of the 
chapels in both of jthe side aisles are, 
with few exceptions, decorated with 
mosaic copies of well-known pictures. 
Some of the subjects might have been 
better chosen, but as a whole it is 
difficult to imagine a series of mosaics 
more beautifully executed. We shall 
notice the most remarkable of these, 
and the principal tombs, in making the 
circuit of the basilica. Beginning 
from the tribune, on the rt. of St. 
Peter's chair is the mausoleum of 
Paul III., by Quglielmo delta Porta, 
assisted, it is said, by the advice of 
Michael Angelo. The statue of the 
pope is of bronze: the 2 allegorical 
female figures, representing Prudence 
and Justice, are of marble. The Justice 
is said to have been so beautifully mo- 
delled, that circumstances occurred to 
render drapery necessary ; the present 
bronze robes were therefore added by 
Bernini. On the opposite side of the 
tribune is the monument of Urban VIII. 
The statue of the pope is o^ bronze ; 



those of Justice and Charity are of 
marble, and are classed among Bernini's 
most successful figures, proceeding 
onwards towards the S. side of the 
building by the rt. transept, the first 
mosaic we meet with is a copy from 
Francesco Mancini's St. Peter healing 
the lame. Opposite to it is the tomb 
of Alexander VIII., of the Ottobuoni 
family, by Angelo Bossi: it has a bronze 
statue of the pope, and 2 marble figures 
of Religion and Prudence. Near it is 
the altar of St. Leo, containing the 
immense bas-relief by Algardi, repre- 
senting the pope threatening Attila with 
the vengeance of St. Peter and St. Paul 
if he should enter Rome : it was long 
considered a masterpiece of art, and is 
perhaps the largest bas-relief ever exe- 
cuted. In front of it is a slab tomb 
covering the remains of Leo. XII., with 
an inscription written by himself. 
Further on towards the transept is the 
tomb of Alexander VII. (Chigi), the 
last work of Bernini, The pope is re- 
presented kneeling, surrounded by 4 
allegorical figures of Justice, Prudence, 
Charity, and Virtue. Opposite this 
tomb is a finely-coloured oil painting 
on slate by Francesco Vanni, repre- 
senting the Fall of Simon Magus ; it 
is almost the only oil painting in the 
basilica. In the Capella Clementina, 
beyond the S. transept, is the tomb of 
Pius VII., by Thorwaldsen, erected at 
the cost of his patriotic and enlightened 
minister. Cardinal Consalvi. The pope 
is represented in a sitting posture 
between 2 angels or genii representing 
History and Time, and lower down 2 
larger figures of Power and Wisdom ; 
by some the tomb is not regarded as 
worthy of its great sculptor, or of the 
merits of one of the most benevolent 
and virtuous pontiffs who ever wore the 
triple tiara. At the middle altar of 
this transept is a mosaic copy of the 
Crucifixion of St. Peter, from the 
celebrated picture of Guido. The 
mosaic of the Incredulity of St. Thomas 
at the adjoining altar is from a picture 
by Camuccini. Farther on is the 
mosaic of Ananias and Sapphira, from 
Roncalli's picture in S. Maria degli 
Angeli. On the side of the great pier 
of the cupola is the mosaic copy of 
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pontiff to be interred in the tomb con- 
fitmcted for him b^r Michael Angelo in 
S. Pietro in Vincoli having never been 
fulfilled. Under the adjoining arcade, 
on the rt. hand, is the tomb of Gre- 
gory XIII., pf the Buoncompagni fa- 
mily, durins whose pontificate took 
place the reiorm of the calendar : it is 
by Camillo Rusconi, and is a very infe- 
rior work; the statue of the pope is 
supported by Religion and Power. The 
bas-relief in front represents the cor- 
rection of the calendar. Opposite is 
the tomb of Gregory , XIV., a simple 
urn in stucco with an empty niche. 
The mosidc on the altar of the great 
pier is a copy of Domenichino's Com- 
munion of St. Jerome. The Chapel of 
the Madonna, founded by Gregory 
XIII., was designed by Michael An- 

felo, and built by Giacomo della Porta, 
'he cupola is covered with mosaics 
designed by Girolamo Muziano, which 
have been highly praised. In this 
chapel St. Gregory X^azianzen is bu- 
ried. Near it is the tomb of Benedict 
XIV., by Fietro Bracci: it has a statue 
of the pope, with 2 figures of Science 
and Chanty. This learned pontiff, the 
preceptor of Metastasio, was worthy 
of a monument by the first artist in 
Italy. On the other side, that now 
in process of being erected to Gre- 
gory XVI. In the transept are some 
mosaics and statues Which may be 
briefly noticed: the Martyrdom of 
SS. Processo and Martinian, a mosaic 
copy from Valentin ; the Martyrdom 
of St. Erasmus, from Poussin; St. 
Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia, from 
Caroselli ; the statues of S. Jerome, 
by Pietro Bracci; S. Cajetano, bjr Carlo 
Monaldi; S. Giuseppe Calasanzio, by 
Spinazzi; and S. Bruno, by Stoldtz, 
The mosaic of the Navicella, repre- 
senting the Saviour coming to save 
St. Peter when the vessel is sinking, 
is fh>m a picture by Lanfranco. Op- 
posite to this altar is the magnificent 
Tomb of Clement XIII., by Canova, 
one of the few specimens of really 
-Ipture in St. Peter's. This 
' *8t work which established 
me, and is still considered 
B his masterpiece; it was 
110 38th year, after S years' 



labour. The pope, a fine expressive 
figure, is represented praying ; on one 
side is the genius of Death sitting with 
his torch reversed, the most perfect 
statue in St. Peter's ; on the other is 
the figure of Religion holding the 
cross. The lions at the angles have 
received unqualified admiration; the 
sleeping one ranks among the finest 
efforts of modem sculpture. The mo- 
saic beyond it is a copy of the St. 
Michael by Guido. The mosaic of 
S. Petronilla, copied from Guercino, 
is considered the finest work of this 
class in St. Peter's. The tomb of 
Clement X., near it, is by Eossi : the 
statue of the pope is by Ercole Ferrata, 
The Grotte Vaticane, or Crypt, and 
the subterranean chapel. No woman 
is allowed to enter this part of the 
building without permission from the 
cardinal Arciprete, or. head of the chap- 
ter, except on Whitsunday^ when men 
are excluded. This subterranean cha- 
pel is that portion of the old basilica 
which stood over the tombs of the 
early martyrs; and so carefully has 
it been preserved in all the altera- 
tions and buildings of the present 
edifice, that the original floor has 
never been touched. The circular 
corridor of the Grotte contains the 
chapel of the Confession, immediately 
under the high altar of the basilica 
above. It is ornamented with bronze 
bas-reliefs, illustrating the history of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and the walls 
are lined with rich marbles and other 
decorations. The Tomb of St, Peter is 
immediately below the altar. Several 
historical personages are interred here* 
Among them are Adrian IV. (Nicholas 
Breakspeare), the only English pope 
who ever sat in the chair of St. Peter's ; 
he died at Anagni in 1159; Boni- 
face VIII. ; Nicholas V. ; Urban VI. ; 
Pius II. ; Charlotte queen of Jeru- 
salem and Cyprus; the emperor 
Otho II. ; and the last representatives 
of the roytd house of Stuart, who are 
styled on the inscription, James III., 
Charles III., and Henry IX., kings of 
England. The monument of Boni- 
face VIII. is attributed by Vasari to 
Amolfo di Lapo, One of the most re- 
markable objects in this subterraneaa 
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chapel is the sarcophagus of Junius 
Bassus, prefect of Rome, who died 
A.D. 359. It is a very fine example of 
the sculpture of the period, and is one 
of the most interesting Christian mo- 
numents in existence. It is of Parian 
marble, and is supposed to have been 
executed at Constantinople. Its front 
presents 10 bas-reliefs, arranged in 2 
rows of 5*each. They are separated 
by columns, all of which are spiral ex- 
cept those of the 2 central compart- 
ments. The subjects of the bas-reliefs 
are taken from the Old and New Testa- 
ments; some of them are rather ob- 
scure, but those representing Adam 
and Eye after the fall, Daniel in the 
lions' den, and Christ before Pilate, 
may easily be recognised. 

The Sacristy, built by Pius VI. from 
the designs of Carlo Marchioni (1775), 
consists of 3 noble halls, decorated 
with a richness of ornament scarcely 
inferior to that of St. Peter's. The 
8 fiuted pillars of grey marble are from 
Hadrian's yilla. Among its paintings 
may be noticed the Madonna and Child 
with St. John, b^ Giulio Eowtano, the 
remains of a ciborium painted by 
QiottOy some frescoes by Melozzo da 
Forli, and the Saviour giving the keys 
to St. Peter, by Muz\ano» The marble 
statue of Pius Vl. is by Agostmo Penna, 
the Roman sculptor. In the Archives are 
a MS. life of St. George with miniatures 
by Giotto, the famous parchment codex 
of the Philippics of Cicero, a Terence, 
and a Persius of very early date. 
Among the church plate are some cruci- 
fixes and candlesticks from the designs 
of Michael Angela and JBenvenido Cellini, 
The curious ** Dalmatica," formerly 
worn by the emperors, and dating 
from the time of Leo III., is also pre- 
served here. 

Ascent of the Dome. — By a recent 
regulation no person is allowed to 
ascend without an order from the 
director of the Fabbrica of St. Peter's, 
which is granted immediately, on 
application from the consul. The 
ascent to the summit is the only 
means by which anj idea can l>e 
formed of the immensity of St. Peter's. 
It presents one of the most extra- 
ordinary spectacles in the world* A 



broad paved spiral staircase a cordoni 
leads us to the roof hj so gentle an 
ascent that horses might mount it. 
On the walls of this staircase are tablets 
recording the names of members of 
the reigning houses of Europe who 
have accomplished the ascent. A 
long series of passages and staircases 
carries us from the roof to the different 
stages of the dome, winding between 
its double walls, and opening on the 
internal galleries, from which the 
stranger may look down on the altar 
below. It is from this spot that we 
learn to appreciate the stupendous 
size and proportions of the building. 
The people moving on the pavement 
scarcely appear like human beings, 
and the mosaics of the dome, which 
seemed from below to be minute 
and delicate works, are found to be 
coarsely executed in the only style 
which could produce effect at such a 
distance. 

The staircases from this point lead 
directly to the top of the lantern, 
from which another flight takes us to 
the base of the ball, where a railing 
allows us to enjoy the magnificence of 
the prospect. The ball of copper is 8 
feet in diameter, and large enough to 
hold 16 persons. A small iron ladder 
winds round the exterior of the bidl 
and leads to the cross, which is 16 feet 
in height. The view from the balcony 
below the ball is one of the finest 
scenes in Europe. The whole of 
Rome with her desolate Campagna is 
spread out like a map in the fore* 
ground, bounded on the one side by 
the chain of Apennines, and on the 
other by the Mediterranean. There 
is scarcely any prominent object of 
interest in the city which may not 
easily be distinguished, and the lead- 
ing features of the Apennines are 
nowhere seen to greater advantage. 

The Illuminations of St. Pete?8 on 
E^aster Sunday are too well known to 
require a detailed description. To 
those who have witnessed them the 
impression produced by their magnifi- 
cent display is too strong to be oblite- 
rated ; and those for whom the spectacle 
is yet in store will find that any d'' 
scripUoa falls far short of the rea^' 
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Every column, cornice, and frieze, 
the bands of the dome, and all the 
details of the building to the summit 
of the cross, are lit up with lines of 
lamps, and its gigantic architecture 
stands out against the dark sky in a 
complete firmament of fire. The illu- 
minations are repeated at the Festival 
of St. Peter's on 2 successive evenings, 
and are said to cost 600 crowns. 382 
men are employed to light the lamps ; 
and when we consider the hazardous 
nature of their task, it is surprising 
that the number of accidents is very 
small. There are 2 illuminations on 
each evening; the 1st, called the silver 
illumination, begins at dusk, and con- 
sists of 5900 lanterns ; the 2nd, called 
the golden illumination, begins at 9, 
when, at the first stroke of the clock, 
900 lamps are lighted so instanta- 
neously that it seems the work of en- 
chantment. The whole process is 
generally completed before the clock 
has struck the hour, or in about 8 
seconds: the entire building is then 
lit up by no less than 6800 lamps. 
The lanterns used for the silver illu- 
mination are of white paper, those for 
the golden are iron plates filled with 
blazing tallow and turpentine. 

The principal Ceremonies and reli- 
gious services in St. Peter's and the 
Sixtine Chapel are the following: — 
January 1st: Grand mass at 10 a.m., 
in the Sixtine chapel, by the pope in 
pierson, unless the pope is in residence 
at Monte Cavallo, when it is cele- 
brated in the private chapel of that 
palace. This applies to all the cere- 
monies except those at Easter and 
Christmas, and at the festival of St. 
Peter. 6th : Vespers in the Sixtine, at 
3 P.M. 6th, the Epiphany : high mass 
in the Sixtine, at 10 a. M. February 2nd, 
Purifioaiion of the Virgin : high mass 
by the pope in person, and the cere- 
mony of blessing the candles. On 
Ash Wednesday, high mass, and the 
sprinkling of ashes oi; the heads of the 
cardinals. March and April. — ilohj 
Week, Palm Sunday: at 9^ A.M. the 
pope is borne into St. Peter's, where, 
on arriving in the pontifical chapel, 
^^ receives the homage of the as- 
'>led cardinals, habited in violet 



robes: immediately afterwards his 
holiness consecrates the palms, and 
distributes them first to the cardinals, 
then to the archbishops and bishops, the 
corps diplomatique, the canons of St. 
Peter's, and the heads of the different 
religious orders, and last of all to the 
military, and such private individuals 
as may wish to receive them — the 
latter must be in uniform or evening 
dress. After the distribution the pope 
is carried round St. Peter's in proces- 
sion, followed by all those who have 
received palms, which they carry in 
their hands; on their return to the 
pontifical chapel the cardinals change 
their violet for scarlet robes, and high 
mass in music is performed by a 
cardinal priest, which generally lasts 
from 1 1 until 1 : this terminated, the 
pope is carried to his unrobing-room, 
in the chapel of the Transfiguration. 
The whole of the ceremony on this 
day is very imposing: gentlemen in 
uniform are admitted into the ponti- 
fical chapel; ladies have places as- 
signed to them on either side before 
the high altar, and for which tickets 
are distributed by the pope's major- 
domo. Wednesday in Holy Week : at 4^ 
P.M. the first miserere is chanted in 
the Sixtine chapel. To secure seats, 
where the chanting takes place in 
the presence of the pope, it is neces- 
sary to go at 2 o'clock, and ladies 
must be provided with tickets, as 
mentioned hereafter. A triangle of 
candles is prepared previous to the 
service, and one candle is extinguished 
at the conclusion of different psalms, 
till one alone is left. This is removed 
during the singing of the mi^rere 
behind the altar, and on its conclusion 
is again brought out, when a general 
knocking with a stick takes place, — 
the whole significant of the light on 
earth during our Saviour's presence, 
his death and descent into the tomb, 
and his resurrection, with the circum- 
stances which attended it. In the 
evening, after the services at the 
Vatican are finished, the Trinith cfe* 
Pellegrini may be visited, to see the 
feet of the pilgi^jms who have journeyed 
to Rome for the holy week washed by 
the great dignitaries and nobles, who- 
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also attend on tbem, like servants, at 
their meal, and afterwards assist them 
to prepare for rest. The different 
sexes are placed in separate depart- 
ments of the hospital, and the persons 
regularly engaged for those charitable 
offices are enrolled in confraternities, 
numbering many of the first persons in 
the aristocracy of Rome. His Holi- 
ness is enrolled in the association, 
as are the cardinals; several kings 
have been so likewise. At present the 
female confraternity is presided over 
by the princess Orsini. To be entitled 
to admission, the pilgrims must have 
come from a distance of more than 60 
m., and bring certificates from their 
bishop, attesting that they have re- 
paired to Home for the purpose, of 
visiting the holy places; these are 
examined by persons called ricevitorij 
for security against deception. At 
Easter, Italian pilgrims are entertained 
for 3 days, Ultramontanes for 4, Por- 
tuguese for 7 ; at other times of the year, 
Italians for 1 day, Ultramontanes for 2, 
Portuguese for 5; the latter receive 
each, on their departure, a Roman se- 
quin, and Bohemians a scudo. This 
ceremony is repeated at the Trinitk 
de' Pellegrini every evening during the 
week. Thursday: High mass in the 
Sixtine chapel at 10 a.m. by a cardinal, 
in general the Dean of the Sacred 
College; at the conclusion of which 
the pope descends to St Peter's, where 
in the rt.-hand transept, fitted up for 
the occasion, he washes the feet of 13 
priests, who represent the 12 apostles, 
and the ISth who appeared miraculously 
to pope Gregory the Great on a similar 
occasion. If the weather permits, his 
Holiness then proceeds to the balcony 
in front of St. Peter's, and pronounces 
his benediction to the assembled multi- 
tude below ; in case of rain the bene- 
diction is given inside the ch. : at 12^ 
the pope, in the gallery over the portico 
of St. Peter's, waits on the same IS 
priests at table. It may not be unin- 
teresting to mention that these repre- 
sentatives of the apostles are selected 
from every country, the diplomatic 
agents of several Courts having a 
right of presentation. 2 Italians are 
ehosen by, the pope's major-domo, a 



Swiss by the captain of the Swiss 
guard, and 2 Oriental Catholics by the 
heads of the united Armenian and 
Greek Churches at Rome. Each priest 
receives a gold and silver medal after 
his feet have been washed, and carries 
away all the viands placed before him, 
as well as the napkin, and white dress 
in which he is attired. The pope 
commences by putting on a rirJily em* 
broidered apron, which is afterwards 
the perquisite of the Grand Chamber- 
lain (Maestro di Camera), after 
which bishops and prelates present 
him with the plates which he lays 
before each pilgrim : during the repast 
the pope's crossbearer (Crocifero) 
reads prayers. At 4^ p.m. the 2nd 
miserere is chanted in the Sixtine 
chapel, after which his Holiness, at- 
tended by his household, proceeds to 
pray in the Capella Paoliua. Gentle- 
men in evening dress with black coats 
are admitted to all the ceremonies of 
this day, and ladies by tickets f^om 
the major-domo. The Vatican Mu- 
seum, including the Appartamenfo 
Borgia, the Etruscan and Egyptian 
collections, are open to the public on 
Holy Thursday, from 1^ to 5 p.m. 
The cardinal penitentiary sits in the 
N. transept of St. Peter's to give abso- 
lution for mortal sins which cannot 
otherwise be absolved. The high altar 
in St. Peter's is washed. The Pauline 
chapel and the different " sepulchres," 
more particularly those in the Spanish 
and Portuguese churches, and S. 
Ignazio, are illuminated. Among the 
sights of this evening may be. men- 
tioned the shops in the neighbourhood 
of the Pantheon and the Piazza Navona, 
which are arranged in every sort of de- 
vice, and brilliantly illuminated. Good 
Friday: The Holy Sacrameiit, which 
yesterday was blessed at the mass in the 
Sixtine chapel, is this morning carried 
back to it from the Pauline, where it 
was deposited, and the sacrifice con- 
summated by the cardinal grand 
penitentiary at 9^ a.m. The pope and 
Sacred College afterwards hear a 
sermon preached by a friar of the 
Black Franciscan Order. The last 
miserere is chanted this day in *^ 
Sixtine chapel and >n St. P^ 
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at 4 P.M. ; after irhich the pope pro- 
ceeds in proceesion with the cardi- 
nals through the Sala Regia to St. 
Peter's to pray before the tomb of the 
apostle; at the conclusion of which 
the relics of the Holy Cross, the Volto 
Santo, and the spear are exhibited 
from the balcony over the statue of St. 
Veronica. The great illuminated cross, 
which was formerly suspended from 
the dome on this evening, has ceased 
to be since the time of Leo XII. The 
figure of our Saviour, which is covered 
up during Lent, is this day uncovered. 
The cardinal penitentiary gives abso- 
lution as on Thursday. Saturday: 
Ordination at St. John Lateran, and 
public baptism of Jews and other 
infidels in the baptistery of Constan- 
tine at ^ past 8 a.m. At the same hour, 
or even earlier, blessing of candles, 
fire, &c., in the Sixtine chapel. High 
mass in the Sixtine at 9 a.m. Faster 
Sunday, the grandest festival of the 
Roman Catholic Church : Daybreak 
is ushered in by the cannon of the 
castle of St. Angelo, and by high mass 
at S. Maria della Scala. At 9^ a.m. 
high mass in St. Peter's by the pope in 
person. The pope enters the ch. in 
a solemn procession, every incident of 
which has a mystical meaning. His 
Holiness is carried on a portable throne, 
which is symbolical of his elevation as 
the vicar of Christ. Before him are 
carried 2 fans of ostrich-feathers, in 
which the eyes of peacock's feathers 
are set, as a symbol both that vigi- 
lance is required of the pontiff, and 
also that the eyes of all men are fixed 
upon him. The triple crown, it need 
scarcely be added, is equally sym- 
bolical. The lower circlet represents 
the crown of temporal dominion, while 
the mitrd represents the spiritual; 
the second circlet shows the union of 
the spiritual and temporal authority, 
and the third shows the union of the 
pontifical, imperial, and roval power. 
The 7 candelabra carried before the 
pope by Acolytes represent the 7 
ecclesiastical rioni, or divisions of the 
city; mystically they bear reference 
to the candlesticks amid which the 
vision of the Son of God appeared to 
the Evangelist, as described in the 



Apocalypse ; and are also typical of 
the 7 gifts of the spirit. 

On entering St. Peter's, when the 
pope arrives opposite the chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament, the procession stops ; 
the pope descends from the throne 
and adores the Host, which is exposed 
on the illuminated altar of that chapel. 
The cortege then passes on to the 
throne erected on this occasion at the 
epistle-side of the tribune, where the 
homage is performed, and after read- 
ing to himself the prayers preparatory 
to saying mass, whilst the office of 
Tierce is sung, his Holiness is vested 
for the celebration. A procession is 
then formed towards the throne at 
the end of the tribune, which, suddenly 
turning to the rt., faces the high altar 
an J approaches it. It consists of the 
Thurifer, Crossbearer, Greek and 
Latin deacons and sub-deacons, car- 
dinal bishop and three cardinal deacons, 
the pope with two private chamber- 
lains, and an auditor of the rota bearing 
his mitre, the patriarchs and other 
prelates assistant at the throne. Near 
the altar it is met by the S junior car- 
dinals, who successively do reverence 
to his Holiness and embrace him with 
a kiss on the cheek and breast, mystic- 
ally exhibiting the homage paid by the 
3 Magi to the Saviour. The epistle and 
gospel are sung, first in Latin, then in 
Greek, to denote the union between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, but the 
primacy of the Latin. Towards the con- 
clusion of the creed (his Holiness hav 
ing retired before the epistle to the 
farthest throne) the sacred vessels are 
washed at what are called the credence 
tables, for the utensils of the mass. 
When the pope has returned to the 
altar, the sacristan eats in his pre* 
sence two particles, pointed out by 
the deacon, from iJie three wafers, 
and also drinks of the wine and 
water prepared for the mass. Thia 
precaution against poison, though a 
mere form, is of almost immemorial 
usage at the papal high mass. At the 
offertory is sung the motette Chrisiua 
remrgens with the beantifrd music of 
Felice Anerio, considered one of the 
finest concerted pieces of the papal 
choir. This i« followed by the iing« 
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ing of the Sequence, Vtctims Paschali, 
generally to tne music of Simonelli. 
The music and poetry of the Church for 
Easter-day is the most beautiful in the 
whole range of sacred music. This 
Sequence especially is probably one of 
the earliest specimens of Ihe ecclesi- 
astic hymn now extant, its authorship 
having never been ascertained: like 
the magnificent anthem for Christmas, 
Quern vidistia Pcutores, it partakes of 
tile dramatic, introducing, as interlo- 
cutors, Mary, who returns from the 
sepulchre, and the disciples, who ques- 
tion her what she has seen. It con- 
cludes with a kind of chorus, which 
swells into a noble strain, after a con- 
fession of faith in the resurrection. 

Before the preface two junior car- 
dinid deacons take their station beside 
the altar, facing each other, to repre- 
sent the two angels who stood at the 
sepulchre. Then is sung, as prepara- 
tory to the consecration, the . form 
which offers up the praises of the 
Church with those of angels, arch- 
angels, thrones, and dominations j and 
after the choir has continued it in the 
Sanctua, a dead silence follows, to be 
interrupted by that burst of the silver 
trumpets at the consummation of the 
sacrifice, whose effect can never be 
forgotten. The consecration of the 
Elements by the pope takes place at 
the high altar, to typify, it is said, 
the sufferings of the Kedeemer in sight 
of the multitude ; the altar represents 
the table where the euchanst was 
instituted, and the throne the mount 
where the sacrifice was offered. A 
second elevation of the host and the 
chalice is made, after the pontiff has 
left the altar, by the assistant car- 
dinals, and each is carried solemnly to 
^e throne, where his Holiness par- 
takes of both, drinking from the chidice 
through a golden tube, a vestige of the 
ancient practice at the time when com- 
munion under both kinds was general. 
The deacon and subdeacon then receive 
firom his hands the remainder of the 
consecrated elements. A ciborium con- 
taining other consecrated particles is 
brought with the same solemnity to 
the throne, and out of this the holy 
fkther gives communiony in one kind. 



to the cardinal deacons present, the 
Koman princes, the Senator of Home, 
and the Conservators. After the con* 
elusion of mass the pontiff, assuming 
the triple crown tiara, reseats himself 
in the portable throne, when the car- 
dinal archpriest of St. Peter's presents 
him with a purse of white velvet con- 
taining the usual offering made to him 
for singing mass in that basilica— pro 
Miasa &ne cantata. The whole cere- 
mony within St. Peter's lasts firom 9^ 
to llf o'clock A.H. ; but to secure 
places, strangers ought to be at the 
ch. at least an hour before the service 
commences. At a little after 12 o'clock 
the pope pronounces his benediction 
firom the balcony of St. Peter's, in the 
same form as on Holy Thursday. The 
following are the words of the bene- 
diction, the Amen being four times 
chanted, and breaking finely upon the 
silence in which, unless one is very 
near, the whole seems to pass : — 

''May the holy apostles Peter and 
Paul, in whose power and authority 
we confide, intercede for us with the 
Lord. Amen. Through the prayers 
and merits of the blessed Mary, ever 
Virffin, of the blessed Michael the 
Archangel, of the blessed John the 
Baptist, of the holy apostles Peter and 
Paul, and all Saints, may the Omni- 
potent God have mercy upon you. 
may all your sins be remitted, and 
Jesus Christ lead you to eternal life. 
Amen. Indulgence, absolution, and 
remission of all your sins, space for 
true and faithful repentance, hearts 
ever contrite, and amendment of life, 
may the Omnipotent and merciful God 
afford vou. Amen. And may the bless- 
ing of the Omnipotent God, Father^ 
Son, and Holy Ghost, descend upon 
you and remain with you ever. Amen."* 

At the last clause, et benedictio, the 
pope rises and signs the cross in nront 
and on each side, over the people, as 
he pronounces tiie holy names; at 

* The tfaveller ^'ho may desire greater details 
on the imposing ceremonieB of the Holy Week 
will find tocm in a nnall volume, entitled i)elU 
Pontefide Funaioni della Settimana Santa, di 
Gattano Moroni; and in the French pamphlet 
of the AbM Hery on the name snlOect ; both 
which may be had at Cnccioni's or QaUerin«'- 
book-tbops. 
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descendat he stretches out his arms to 
heaven, and then folds them over his 
breast. Then the cardinal deacon 
reads in Latin and Italian (afterwards 
throwing the documents among the 
people) the bull of the plenary indul- 
gence conceded to all who have at- 
tended the sacraments in the spirit of 
true repentance, whose hearts are puri- 
fied from the malignancy of sin, and 
who are, therefore, in a state of recon- 
ciliation with God. The military bands 
strike up, the bells of St. Peter's and 
the artillery of St. Angelo raise their 
chorus, as final to the celebration of 
the resurrection. At 7 p.m. the illu- 
mination of St. Peter's commences; 
but it is necessary for carriages to go 
there some time before to obtain a 
place. At 8 p.m. the whole bursts out 
into a brilliant running flame, which 
is seen beautifully either from the 
Piazza of St. Peter's or the Pincian 
Hill ; and, if people are quick, it may 
easily be seen from both places. Easter 
Monday: high mass on this and the 
following day in the Sixtine chapel 
by a cardinal priest. The celebrated 
girandola, which formerly took place 
from the castle of St. Angelo, is now 
transferred to the Monte Pincio; it 
commences between 8 and 9 p.m., and 
is, perhaps, the finest exhibition of 
fireworks in the world; and can be 
well seen from the seats erected on the 
occasion in the Piazza del Popolo. 
May. — Whitsunday : high mass in the 
Sixtine chapel when the pope resides 
at the Vatican; it is sometimes per- 
formed at S. Maria Maggiore. After 
12 o'clock females are allowed to visit 
the Grotte Vaticane, or subterranean 
chapel. Corpus Vommi: the solemn 
procession of the SS. Sacramento, in 
which the pope, the clergy, and the 
court take part. June 28th, the Eve 
of the Festitml of St. Peter and St, Paul : 
at 6 P.M. vespers in St. Peter's in the 
presence of the pope ; the subterranean 
chapel is thrown open on this occasion; 
the illuminations of St. Peter's and the 
ffirandola on the Pincian take place on 
and the succeeding evenings. 29th: 
Tiass in St. Peter's by the pope in 

, at 10 A.M. At 3, vespers in St. 

}, in the presence of all th$ cardi- 



nals. November 1st: high mass by the 
pope in person at 10 a.m., in the Sixtine 
chapel. At 3 p.m. vespers for the dead 
in the same, in the presence of the 
pope and the whole court. 2nd : high 
mass at 10 a.m. by the pope, in com- 
memoration of the dead. 3rd and 5th : 
a similar ceremony for deceased popes 
and cardinals. December. — First Sun- 
day in Advent : high mass in the Sixtine 
chapel, and procession of the pope 
to the Capella Paolina, which is illu- 
minated for the occasion. On each 
Sunday in Advent divine service is 
performed in the pope's chapel, either 
at the Vatican or the palace on Monte 
Citorio. 8th, Cotiception of the Virgin : 
high mass in the Sixtine chapel. 24th, 
Christmas Eve: vespers in the Sixtine 
chapel at 5. At 8 p.m. high mass, 
generally in the presence of the pope, 
which lasts till midnight. The pope 
on this occasion blesses the hat and 
sword, which he afterwards sends as a 
present to some Roman Catholic prince. 
25th, Christmas Day: grand mass at 
10 A.M. in St. Peter's by the pope in 
person, attended by the cardinals, the 
clergy, and the whole court. 26th: 
mass at 10 a.m. in the Sixtine chapel, 
in honour of St. Stephen. 27th: a 
similar service in honour of St. John 
the Evangelist, and vespers in St. John 
Lateran. 31st: vespers in the Sixtine 
chapel, at which the pope is generally 
present. 

Vespers are performed every day at 
from 3j to 4j p.m., according to the 
time of year, in the Capella del Coro, 
in St. Peter's: they are much fre- 
quented by strangers on Fridays and 
Sundays, on account of the fine music 
by which they are generally accom- 
panied. 

Tickets of admission for the ceremo- 
nies of the holy week at St. Peter's and 
the Sixtine chapel are necessary for 
ladies only ; ladies who wish to avail 
themselves of seats must be dressed in 
black and with veils during all the 
ceremonies. Gentlemen, if in black 
evening dress or in uniform, are ad- 
mitted into the body of the Sixtine and 
Pontifical chapels. Ladies' tickets 
may be procured through their diplo- 
matic r^resentative or bankers, Bri* 
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tish subjects will find the Consul most 
obliging in this as in every other 
respect. Admission to the loggia of 
the ambassadors and princes during 
the illuminations is only to be obtained 
on application to the pope's major- 
domo. 

2. Basilica of St. John Lateran, — 
This celebrated basilica occupies the 
site of the house of the senator Plau- 
tius LateranuSy from whom it derives 
its name. He is mentioned by Tacitus 
as concerned in the conspiracy of Piso, 
for which he was put to death by Nero. 
The site afterwards passed into the 
family of Marcus Aurelius, who was 
born near the palace. In the 4th cen- 
tury the Lateran house was conferred 
by Constantine on the bishop of Rome 
as his episcopal residence. Constantine 
then founded this basilica, assisting 
with his own hands to dig the founda- 
tions. It was long regarded as the 
first of Christian churches, and the 
inscription over the door styles it 
omnium iwbis et orbis Ecclesiarum Mater 
et Caput. The chapter of the La- 
teran still takes precedence over that 
of St. Peter's; the ceremony of the 
possesso, or taking possession of the 
Lateran palace, is one of the first forms 
observed on the election of a new 
pope, whose coronation takes place 
m it. It is one of the 4 basilicas 
which have a "Porta Santa," so 
that for 1500 years it has preserved 
its rank and pnvileges. It is also re- 
markable for the 5 general councils 
which have been held here, and to 
which we shall recur hereafter. The 
old basilica was nearly destroyed by 
fire in the pontificate of Clement V., 
but it was restored by that pope, and 
subsequently enlarged and remodelled 
by many of his successors. Sixtus V. 
added the portico of the Scala Santa 
from the designs of Fontana, and 
Clement VIII. enlarged the transepts 
and side aisles from the desi^s of 
Giacomo della Porta. In the time of 
Innocent X. (1644) Borromini loaded 
the nave with ornaments, and sur- 
rounded the granite columns with 
cumbrous piers. Clement XI T. com- 
pleted the work of renovation in 1 734, 
by adding the principal facade from 



the designs of the Florentine archi- 
tect Alessandro Galilei. After these 
numerous restorations and capricious 
changes it will hardly be expected 
that the basilica has preserved much 
of its original character. The facade 
is a fine example of the architecture of 
the last century: it is built entirely 
of travertine, and has 4 large columns 
and 6 pilasters of the composite order 
sustaining a massive entablature and 
balustrade, on which are placed colossal 
statues of our Saviour and 10 saints. 
Between the columns and pilasters are 
5 balconies; from that in the centre 
the pope pronounces his benedicton on 
the people on Ascension Day. The 
whole front is broken into ornaments 
and details, which lessen the general 
effect. In the vestibule is a marble 
statue of Constantine, found in his 
baths on the Quirinal, and bearing 
ample evidence of the decline of art. 
There are 5 entrances under the portico 
to the basilica ; the middle one has a 
bronze door, said to have been brought 
by Alexander VII. from the ruins of 
the iBmilian basilica, on the site of the 
ch. of S. Adriano, in the Forum ; the 
next door is the Porta Santa, and is of 
course walled up. The interior has 
lost the distinctive characters of the 
basilica under the hands of Borromini ; 
the roof and walls are covered with 
medallions and stucco ornaments, but 
they do not compensate for the loss of 
the ancient edifice. The interior, as 
we now see it, has 5 naves divided by 
4 rows of piers. Those of the nave, 
in which Borromini has encased the 
columns of the old basilica, are pierced 
with niches, containing colossal statues 
of the Apostles. These statues are 
characteristic specimens of the school 
of Bernini, with all its extravagances, 
and yet, with their acknowledged 
faults, the effect of so many colossal 
figures is imposing. The St. James the 
Great, the St. Matthew, the St. Andrew, 
and the St. John, are by Rmconi; the 
St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew are 
by Le Gros ; the St. James the Less is 
by Angela Itossi ; the St. Thaddeus is 
by Lorenzo Ottoni; the St. Simon ^ 
Francesco Maraiti; the St. Philip 
Giuseppe Mazzwli; and the St. T 
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and St. Paul are bj Monot, a French 
gculptor. The one which has the 
greatest merit as a work of art is the 
bt. James the Less, by Hossi, ** The 
Apostles appear to me to fall under the 
censure of an injudicious imitation of 
the manner of the painters. The 
drapery of those figures,' fk>om being 
disposed in large masses, gives un- 
doubtedly that air of grandeur which 
magnitude or quantity is sure to pro- 
duce ; but though it be acknowledged 
that it is managed with great skill and 
intelligence, and contrived to appear 
as light as the materials will allow, 
yet the weight and solidity of stone 
was not to be overcome." — Sir J, Rey- 
nolds, Above them are some fine bas- 
reliefs. The great ornament of the 
nave is the Corsini Chapel^ built in 
the form of a Greek cross by Clement 
Xll.y in honour of his ancestor St. 
Andrea Corsini, from the designs of 
Alessandro Galilei (1729). Nothing 
can surpass the magnificence of this 
very beautiful structure: the richest 
marbles, the most elaborate ornaments 
and gilding, columns of precious mar- 
bles, bas-reliefs, and even gems, have 
been lavished on its decorations with 
a profusion quite without a parallel in 
any other private chapel in Rome, 
except the Borghese in Sta. Maria 
Maggiore. Notwithstanding this ex- 
cess of ornament the whole has been 
controlled and subdued by a correct 
taste, which cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated after the deformities of Borro- 
mini's nave. The altarpiece is a 
mosaic copy of Guide's picture of S. 
Andrea Corsini, now in the Barberini 
palace. The celebrated porphyry 
sarcophagus which forms the tomb of 
Clement XII. was taken from the 
portico of the Pantheon ; the cover is 
modem ; the bronze statue of the pope 
is by Maini ; and the 2 lateral figures 
are by Carlo Monaldi. Opposite is 
the tomb of Cardinal Nen Corsini, 
with his statue and 2 sitting figures 
by Maini. The figures in the niches, 
representing the Cardinal Virtues, are 
*"' ^usconi and other followers of 
' , but they are not remarkable 
of art. In a vault under- 
9 chapel is a beautiful Pietit 



by Bernini. In an enclosed space below 
the high altar is the bronze tomb of 
Martin V., of the princely house of Co- 
lonna, a fbe work by Simone, brother 
of Donatello. It formerly stood in the 
middle of the nave. The high altar 
has 4 columns of granite, sustaining a 
Gothic tabernacle, curious as a work, 
of the 14th century. It was con- 
structed by Urban V. to receive the 
heads of St. Peter and St. Paul^ which 
were found during his reign among 
the ruins of the old basilica. It bears 
the arms of the ^pe and the king of 
France. The mgh altar has heeu 
recently restored and decorated with 
much magnificence, at the expense of 
Pius IX. The tribune, or absis, con- 
tains 4 pointed windows, which appear, 
from the inscription attributing this 
part of the basilica to Nicholas IV., to 
belong to the 13th century. It con- 
tains a good modem picture by Agricola 
of the Saviour, St. John, and the 
Virgin (or Magdalen). The vault is 
covered with the mosaics of the old 
basilica, executed in 1291 by Jacopo da 
Tvrrita,' a, contemporary of Cimabue, 
and inscribed with his name : they are 
interesting as examples of art in the 
ISth century, but they contrast 
strangely with the redundant orna- 
ments of the modem nave. 

In the l.-hand transept is the splen- 
did altar of the SS. Sacramento, from 
the designs of Paolo Olivieri. The 4 
bronze-gilt columns of the composite 
order are traditionally said to have 
belonged to the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and to have been cast by 
Augustus out of the bronze rostra of 
the vessels captured at the battle of 
Actium. Near this transept a table is 
shown as that on which the Zast Supper 
was eaten. Above is a fresco of the 
Ascension by Cav. d^Arpino, who is 
buried in this church, near the grave 
of his contemporary Andrea Sacchi. 
The second chapel on the rt. on enter* 
ing the church has been lately pur-, 
chased by the Torlonias and converted 
into a mausoleum for the family; it 
has been magnificently fitted up in 
gold and white marble, and o£fers a 
splendid specimen of extravagance 
and vanity. Over the altar is a 
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Descent from the Cross, in high re- 
lief, a fine work by Tenerani, and on 
either side sepulchral monuments to 
the first duke and his wife, the latter 
habited as a Roman matron, in a rather 
theatrical attitude, with statues of 
Charity and Hope on either side. The 
Torlonia family, who now occupy so 
high a position in the capital of Chris- 
tianity, are of very recent origin : by 
purchase they have become enrolled 
amongst the ducal aristocracy, and 
have already succeeded in forming 
alliances with the noble houses of 
Orsini and Colonna. 

There is an interesting Gothic tomb 
of Cardinal di Pippo, a good specimen 
of the sepulchral style of the 14th cen- 
tury, in the N. transept. 

On the second pier of the first side 
aisle on the rt. is the portrait of Boni- 
fece VIII. by Giotto, who has repre- 
sented the pope between two cardinals, 
announcing from the balcony the jubi- 
lee of 1300. It is the only remaining 
fra^ent of the paintings of Giotto 
which covered the loggia of the old 
Lateran palace. The other paintings 
in the basilica scarcely require notice : 
the best are the Daniel ot Procacciniy 
and the Jonas of Conca, The sa- 
cristy contains a drawing, attributed 
to Raphael, of the Madonna deUa 
Casa d'Alba, now in St. Petersburg, 
and an Annunciation after Michael 
Angelo, 

The Church ceremonies which take 
place in St. John Lateran are very im- 
posing. On the Saturday before Easter, 
after the baptism of the Jews and infi- 
dels in the baptistery, the cardinal 
grand vicar of Rome holds an ordina- 
tion in this basilica. On Ascension- 
day high mass is celebrated by the 
pope in person, who afterwards pro- 
nounces nis benediction from the bal- 
cony. The pope again performs high 
mass here on the Festival of St. John 
the Baptist, the 24th of June. 

The 5 General Councils which have 
given such celebrity to this basilica, 
and which are universally known as 
the Lateran Councils, are the follow- 
ing: — I. March 19, 1123, in the pon- 
tincate of Calixtus II., at which the 
questions connected with the Investi- 



ture were settled. II. April 18, 1139, 
under Innocent II., at which the 
doctrines of Peter de Bruys and 
Arnold of Brescia were condemned, 
and measures taken to terminate the 
schism of the Antipope Analectus IL 
III. March 5, 1179, under Alexan- 
der III., at which the schism caused 
by Frederic Barbarossa was termi- 
nated, and ' the doctrines of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses were con- 
denmed. IV. November 11, 1215, 
under Innocent III., at which the 
Latin Patriarch of Constantinople, the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, 400 bishops, 
and the ambassadors of England, 
France, Hungary, Arragon, Sicily, 
Cyprus, &c., were present. At this 
council the doctrines of the Albigenses 
were again condemned, and the errors 
of Almaric and the Abbot Joachim, 
the pretended prophet of Calabria, in 
regard to the Trinity, were denounced 
as heresies. V. May 3, 1512, sum- 
moned by Julius II., and continued 
for a long time under Leo X. This 
council is remarkable for the abolition 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, and for the 
conclusion of the Concordat between 
the Pope and Francis I., by which the 
liberties of the Gallican Church were 
sacrificed. The only general council 
which has been held since this time 
is that of Trent, a.d. 1 525. 

The Cloisters retain their beautiful 
Gothic of the 12th or 13th century. 
The old episcopal throne, with its 
pointed canopy, was removed there 
in the last century. There are many 
curious monuments in these cloisters 
which deserve a visit; the columns 
exhibit some good examples of the 
old mosaic ornaments. Among the 
relics shown here is the mouth of a 
well, called the well of the woman of 
Samaria (several crosses are sculptured 
on it) ; 2 columns of Pilate's house ; 
a column said by the tradition to have 
been split when the vail of the temple 
was rent in twain : the porphyry slab 
on which the soldiers cast lots ; a slab 
supported by 4 columns, said to be the 
height of our Saviour (the columns are 
6 feet high) ; a miraculous altar-table, 
in which, when a priest doubted t^ 
real presence, the wafer fell fronr 
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hand through the slab, and left a 
hole. 

The Baptistery, built by CJonstantine, 
and decorated with the spoils of an- 
cient edifices, is an octagonal struc- 
ture of brickwork. On the sides of 
the entrance are 2 magnificent por- 
phyry columns of the composite order, 
half-buried in the wall. Eight superb 
columns of the same material, said to 
be the largest known, sustain a cor- 
nice which runs round the building, 
supporting 8 small columns of white 
marble, which seem entirely out of 
place, and injure the general effect. 
The exterior of this building, and the 
general arrangement of the interior, 
have very probably been preserved 
since the time of Constantine, but the 
building is known to have been re- 
paired by several popes down to the 
17th century, when Urban VIII. re- 
stored it as we now see it. The prin- 
cipal paintings, illustrating the Life 
of the Baptist, are by Andrea Sacchi; 
the frescoes on the walls are by Gimig- 
nant, Carlo Maratta, and Awirea Ca^ 
massei. The Baptismal Font is a vase 
of green basalt, occupying a great part 
of the floor, and evidently intended 
for immersion. It was in this vase, 
which, from the earliest times of 
Christianity, has always been held 
sacred, as that in which Constantine 
received the rite of baptism, that 
Rienzi bathed, on August 1, 1347, the 
night before he appeared with his in- 
signia of knighthood, and summoned 
Clement VI. and the electors of Ger- 
many to appear before him. He was 
then crowned in the basilica of the 
Lateran with the 7 crowns of the Holy 
Spirit, which he pretended to be typical 
of the gifts he had received from hea- 
ven. Before the close of the year this 
pompous display terminated in his cap- 
tivity at Avignon ; and it was super- 
stitiously believed by manv of his 
own followers that his downmll was a 
divine judgment for the profanation of 
this font. The baptistery is now used 
■ ') Saturday before Ekister for bap- 
onverted Jews or infidels. 
^cala Santa, — Under the fine 
)n the N. side of the Basilica, 
ted by Sixtus V, from the de- 



signs of Fontana, is the Scala Santa^ 
It is said by the Roman antiquaries 
that Sixtus V., in rebuilding the Late- 
ran palace, religiously preserved that 
portion of the chapel and triclinium of 
Leo III. which had escaped the fire 
by which the ancient palace was de- 
stroyed, and constructed this portico 
over the Scala Santa, which hid also 
escaped the flames. The staircase con- 
sists of 28 marble steps,* said by the 
Church tradition to have belonged to 
Pilate's house,' and to have been the 
identical stairs which the Saviour de- 
scended when he left the judgment- 
seat. They are only allowed to be 
ascended by penitents on their knees ; 
and the miUtitude of the faithful who 
visit them is so great that Clement 
XTI. found it necessary to protect 
them by planks of wood, which are 
said to have been three times renewed. 
In the Gothic chapel at the summit, 
called the Sancta Sanctorum, formerly 
the private chapel of the popes, and 
the only part which remains of their 
ancient palace, is a painting of the 
Saviour, 5 feet 8 inches in height, one 
of the numerous pictures attributed to 
St. Luke, and said by the tradition \^ 
to be an exact likeness of the Saviour 
at the age of 1 2. This chapel contains 
also a large collection of relics; no 
woman is. allowed to enter it. Fon ta- 
na's portico is a fine stucture, consisting 
of a double arcade of 2 orders, the lower 
Doric, and the upper Corinthian. The 
Scala Santa is in the middle, and on each 
side are 2 parallel staircases, by which 
the penitents descend. Near it is a 
tribune erected by Benedict XIV. to 
receive the mosaics which covered the 
triclinium of Leo. III. They are va- 
luable on account of their antiquity. 
They represent the Saviour giving the 
keys to St. Peter with one hand, and 
a standard to Constantine with the 
other. They have recently been re- 
stored under the direction of Camuc- 
cini. The Scala Santa is now under- 
going repairs and decoration, at the 
expense of Pius IX. 

The Lateran Palace and Museum are 
described in a subsequent page, in our 
account of the Palaces and Museums. 

3. Basilica of Santa Maria Maggicre^ 
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the third basilica in rank, and one of the 
4 which have a Porta Santa. It was 
fonnded on the highest summit of the 
Esquiline, a.d. 352, by Pope Liberius, 
and John/ a patrician of Rome, in 
fulfilment of a vision representing a 
fall of snow, which covered the precise 
space to be occupied by their basilica. 
From this legend, which is represented 
in a bas*relief in the Borghese chapel, 
the edifice was called S. Maria ad 
Nives ; it afterwards took the name of 
S. Maria Maggiore^ from being the prin- 
cipal of all the Roman chs. dedicated 
to the Virgin. The interior has under- 
gone numerous alterations and addi- 
tions, which have impaired the sim- 
plicity of its original plan; but in 
spite of these changes it has retained 
more of the characters of the basilica 
than any other ch. within the walls of 
Rome. It was enlarged in 432 by St. 
Sixtus III. on its present plan, which 
has been preserved amidst all the sub- 
sequent reparations. The tribune and 
mosaics were added in the 1 2th cen- 
tury by Nicholas IV. The whole 
building was repaired bjr Gregory 
XIII. in 1575, and the principal facade 
was added in 1741 by Beneaict XIV., 
from the designs of Ferdinando Fuga. 
At the same time the interior was 
completely renovated, the columns 
were repolished and adapted to new 
bases and Ionic capitals, and the build- 
ing generally was reduced to the form 
in which we now see it. There are 2 
facades, one in front and another at 
'the back of the basilica. The first, by 
Fuga, is one of the most unhappy of 
the man^ failures exhibited in the 
ch. architecture of Rome. From the 
balcony in the upper portico the pope 
pronounces his benediction on the 
Festival of the Assumption. The 
vault of the portico is covered with the 
mosaics of Oaddo Oaddi, which were 
formerly on the old fa9ade ; they are 
well preserved, and were restored some 
years ago by Camuccini. The other 
front, constructed by Carlo Mainaldi, in 
the pontificate of Clement X., is in 
better taste. There are 5 doors in the 

Srincipal front, including the Porta 
anta, which is of coarse walled up. 
The interior is perhaps the finest 



ch. interior of its class in existence. 
It consists of an immense nave, divided 
from the side aisles by two rows of 
Ionic columns of white marble. These 
support a continued entablature, which 
has unfortunately been broken by the 
modern arches lianked by columns of 
grey granite constructed by Sixtus V. 
and Benedict XIV. as entrances to the 
side chapels. Upon the entablature 
rests the upper wall of the nave, with 
a range of pilasters corresponding in 
number to the columns. The length 
of the nave is 280 English feet, and 
the breadth rather more than .50 feet. 
The roof, designed by Sangallo, is flat, 
and divided into 5 rows of panels. It 
is elaborately carved, and gilt with the 
first gold brought to Spain from South 
America, which was presented to 
Alexander VI. by Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The side aisles are com- 
paratively narrow, and have vaulted 
roofs little in character with the nave. 
The whole building is richly but 
tastefully decorated, and it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the effect pro- 
duced^ by its simple and beautiful plan. 
The sides and end of the nave above 
the arch of the tribune are covered 
with mosaics of great interest in the 
history of art. They represent in 
compartments different events of the 
Old Testament, illustrating chiefly the 
lives of Moses and Joshua, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. They are known by 
Church documents to have been in ex- 
istence in the 8th century, and are 
considered by some writers to be as 
old as the 5th. The tribune is covered 
with mosaics by Jacopo da Twrritay the 
same artist who executed those in St. 
John Lateran : they represent the Co- 
ronation of the Virgin with angels and 

3 saints on each side, and are inscribed 
with the name Jacobus Torriti. The 
high altar is formed of a laree urn of 
porphyry, over which rises the baldac- 
chino erected by Benedict XIV., from 
the designs of Fuga : it is supported by 

4 Corinthian columns of red porphyry, 
entwined with gilt palm-leaves, and is 
surmounted by 4 marble angels by 
Pietro Bracci, 

The Chapel of the 88. Sacramento. 
called idso the Capella del Pr 
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near the end of the rt side aisle, was 
erected bj Siztiu V. on the designs of 
Fontana, in 1 586, and is rich in marbles 
and decorations. It contains the tomb 
of Sixtos v., with his statue bj Val- 
soldo; and that of Pins V., a fine 
mass of yerde antique adorned irith 
bronze ornaments. The altar of the 
Sacrament has a fine tabernacle sus- 
tained by 4 angels in bronze gilt. It 
is said that this chapel was commenced 
when Sixtus was a cardinal, and that 
Gregory XIII. suspended his allowance 
on the ground that he must be a rich 
man to incur such an expense. The 
work would hare been postponed in 
consequence of tlus proceeding, if 
Fontana had not placed at the disposal 
of Sixtus the wnole of his savings, 
amounting to 1000 crowns ; an act of 

fenerosity which the cardinal repaid 
y his constant patronage after his 
accession to the popedom. The fres- 
coes of the chapel are by Oiohattista 
Pozzo, Cesare Nehbia, and other contem- 
porary artists. In this chapel is pre- 
served the sacred PresepiOf or the cradle 
of the Saviour, which forms the subject 
of a solemn ceremony and procession 
on Christmas Eve, at which the car- 
dinal-vicar generally officiates. The 
richness of this chapel is far surpassed 
by the Borghese Chapel, on the opposite 
side of the basilica, built by raul V. 
from the designs of Flaminio Ponzio 
(1608), and remarkable for the magni- 
ficence of its architecture and decora- 
tions. The altar of the Virgin has 4 
fluted columns of Oriental laspar, and 
is celebrated for the miraculous paint- 
ing of the Madonna, traditionally 
attributed to St. Luke, and pronounced 
to be such in a papal bull attached to 
one of the walls. On the entablature 
of the altar is the bronze bas-relief 
representing the miracle of the snow. 
The frescoes on the sides of the win- 
dows above the tombs, and those on 
the great arches, are by Guido, with 
the exception of the Madonna, which 
was painted by Lanfranco, The fres- 
— ^ around the altar and on the pen- 
^es of the cupola are by (7at>. 
"no ; those of the cupola, repre- 
the Virgin standing on the 
)on, are by Lodovwo Cigoli, 



The tombs of this chapel are re- 
markable : that of Vval V . is covered 
with bas-relieft and small statues 
by Bnonvicino, Ippolito Bnzi, and 
other followers of the school of Ber- 
nini. The tomb of Clement VIII,, 
of the Aldobrandini family, who gave 
Paolo Borghese his cardinal's hat, is 
covered with bas-reliefs by Mochi. 
IHetro Bernini, and other sculptors of 
the same school. In other parts of 
the basilica are the Gothic tomb of 
Cardinal Gonsalvus, by Giovanni 
Cosmate, at the N. end of the rt. aisle, 
with an inscription dated 1299; the 
tomb of Clement IX. (Bospigliosi), 
with sculptures by Guidi, Fancelli, 
and Ercole Ferrata ; that of Nicholas 
IV. (1292); and the sepulchral stone 
of Platina, the historian of the popes. 
The pavement of Sta. M. Maggiore is 
very beautiful, consisting of alternate 
compartments of mosaic and marble. 

Tne ceremonies in this basilica during 
the year are of a very imposing kind. 
At the Feast of Pentecost the pope 
performs high mass here, unless it 
takes place in the Sixtine chapel. 
On the Festival of the . Assumption, 
August 15th, high mass is always 
performed in this basilica by the pope 
m person, who afterwards pronounces 
from the balcony his benediction on 
the people. On the 8th September 
the pope again performs, high mass 
here in honour of the Nativity of the 
Virgin. The ceremony on Christmas 
Eve, in which the Presepio is carried^ 
in procession, has been already noticed ;* 
it takes place at 3 a.m., but is not 
calculated to repay the visitor who 
looks only to the ceremonial display. 

In fW)nt of the basilica is one of the 
most beautiftil Corinthian columns in 
Rome, called the Colonna della Vergine, 
It is of white marble, and is the only 
one which has survived to attest the 
magnificence of the basilica of Con- 
stantine, for which it was no doubt 
taken from some edifice of an earlier 
period. It is stated to be 47 feet high 
without the capital and base, which 
are not proportioned to the size of the 
column. It was erected here by Paul V, 
in 1513, under the direction of Cario 
Mademo. On the top is a bronze 
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statue of the Virgin standing on the 
faalf>moon. Near this is a small pillar 
in the form of a cannon surmounted 
by a cross, placed here to commemorate 
the absolution giyen Inr Clement VIII. 
in 1595 to Henry IV. of France, on 
his conyersion from the Protestant 
faith. The inscription, " In hoc si^o 
Tinces," engrayed on that part which 
represents Vxe cannon, has giyen rise 
to some speculation as to its intended 
application. 

4. Baailioa of Santa Croce in Qeru- 
salemme, the 4th of the Roman basi- 
licas, was founded by the empress 
Helena in the Horti Variani of Hello- 
gabalus, close to the Amphitheatrum 
Castrense. It deriyes its name from 
the portion of the true cross deposited 
in it by the empress, and from the earth 
Arom Jerusalem which was brought 
here and mixed with the foundations. 
It was consecrated by St. Silyester, 
and was entirely repaired by Gre- 
gory II. in the 8th century. It under- 
went frequent alterations under later 
popes, and was reduced into its present 
form by Benedict XIV. in the last 
century. The fa9ade was then added, 
and many of the columns were walled 
up in the form of piers to support the 
roof. Eight of the original columns, 
fine masses of Egyptian granite, still 
remain, and . diyide the naye fh)m the 
two side aisles. The high altar is re- 
markable for the ancient bath of basalt, 
with 4 lions' heads, in which the bodies 
of 2 saints are now deposited. Two 
of the columns which support the bal- 
dacchino are of the marble called 
occkiO'di'pavone. The yault of the 
tribune is coyered with frescoes by 
Pinturicchio, representing the Inyen- 
tion of the Cross. Below the basilica 
is the subterranean chapel of St. Helena, 
decorated with mosaics by Baldassare 
Peruzzi, At its entrance is a yotiye 
altar to Sta. Helena of the period. 
Ladies will take notice, from a marble 
slab near it, that their entrance to the 
chapel is forbidden, under pain of ex- 
communication. The consecration of 
the golden rose, which the popes in 
former times sent annually to one of 
the ^eat soyereigns, took place in this 
basilica. At present it is remarkable 



only for its large collections of relics, 
among which some bones of Thomas iL 
Becket are shown. During the French 
administration, the library was re- 
moyed to the Vatican; it was subse- 
quently restored, but many of the 
rarer manuscripts had been stolen or 
lost. The true cross is exhibited on one 
day in Easter- week. 

6. Basilica of San Paolo fuori le Mure, 
about 1^ mile beyond the Porta San 
Paolo, on the road to Ostia. Twenty 
years ago there was no object at Rome 
which the student of Christian art re- 
garded with more liyely interest than 
this magnificent temple of the earliest 
ages of our faith. It was built by the 
emperor Theodosius in 886, on the 
site of a more ancient basilica founded 
by Constantine aboye the tomb of the 
apostle. It was completed by Hono- 
nus, and restored in the 8th century 
by Leo III. In all its subsequent 
repairs the orieinal plan was carefrilly 
preseryed ; and it was one of the first 
places to which the trayeller endea* 
youred to make a pilgrimage. It was 
a perfect museum of Christian anti* 
quities. The extreme length of the 
basilica was 411 feet, of the transepts 
279 feet ; the body of the building was 
295 feet by 214 feet, and was diyided 
into a naye and 4 aisles by 4 rows of 
Corinthian columns of Greek marble 
and payonazzetto, 20 in each row ; and 
the whole building presented an assem- 
blage of columns amounting to no less 
than 138, most of them ancient, and 
forming by far the finest collection in 
the world. Under the high altar was 
the tomb which the Church tradition, 
from the earliest times, had pointed 
out as the burial-place of the Apostle 
Paul, whose body, according to Pla- 
tina, had been remoyed here from the 
Vatican in a.i>. 251. The mosaics of 
the tribune, the bronze gate cast at 
Constantinople, the series of papal por- 
traits, the Gothic windows of the N. 
side, the Porta Santa, the monuments 
and the altars, all combined to increase 
the interest of the building. To Eng- 
lish trayellers the basilica had an addi- 
tional interest, since it wa« the ch»»»^^ 
of which the soyereigns of E" 
were protectors preyious to * 
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formation, as the sovereigns of Austria, 
France and Spain are now of St 
Peter's, St. John Lateran, and Sta. 
Maria Maggiore. All this, however, 
has passed away, and the fabric in 
which Christian worship had been per- 
formed uninterruptedly for 1500 years 
was reduced to a heap of ruins on the 
16th July, 1824. The roof took fire 
during some repairs, and fell into the 
aisles, where it raged with such extra- 
ordinary fierceness, that the enormous 
columns of the nave were completely 
calcined, and the large porphyry co- 
lumns of the altars and those of the 
tribune were split into fragments. The 
only portions which escaped were the 
western facade, with its mosaics of 
the 13th century; a colonhade erected 
by Benedict XIII.; the tribune, and 
the mosaics of the 5th century on its 
vault; some portions of the portraits 
of the popes ; part of the bronze gate ; 
the 40 columns of the side ' aisles ; 
and some sarcophagi with bas-reliefs. 
Since the occurrence of this calamity, 
large sums have been contributed by 
the Catholic sovereigns and princes, 
and by each successive pope, for the 
restoration of the building; and the 
work is now nearly completed. The 
transept and the high altar were 
finished and dedicated in 1841 by 
Gregorv XVI. Nothing can exceed 
the richness of this part of the edi- 
fice. The splendid nave and 4 side 
aisles have been completed by Pius IX., 
with the exception of the pavement 
and a portion of the roof; that 
over the central nave is a magni- 
ficent specimen of carved woodwork 
and gilding, having the armorial bear- 
ings of Pius IX. in the centre. No- 
thing can exceed the effect of the 4 
ranges of granite columns, certainly 
much finer than what the basilica pre- 
sented before it was burned down. 

There are 89 granite colunms in all, 
those on each side of the nave being 
the largest, and two of colossal dimen- 
sions supporting the arch that sepa- 
rates the transept from the nave. 
They were all quarried at Mont- 
orfano, near Baveno, on the Lago 
Maggiore, from which they descended 
icino and the Po to the sea on 



rafts, and from thence have been car- 
ried to their present site by sailing- 
vessels. The old mosaic decorates 
the new tribune, over a richly-carved 
bishop's seat in white marble, ^milar 
mosaics also decorate the arch between 
the nave and the transept, under which 
stands the splendid altar, with its ca- 
nopy supported by 4 columns of white 
Egyptian alabaster, given to Gre- 
gory XVI. by Mahomed Ali. Beneath 
the altar lies the body of St. Paul. A 
series of portraits of the popes in 
mosaic are placed over the colonnade 
of the nave, and in the transept ; the 
popes who have been acknowledged as 
saints by the Church are placed in the 
transepts : the whole of these portraits 
were made at the great mosaic-works 
of the Vatican. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that, except of the later 
pontiffs, the likenesses are apocryphal. 

A veiy handsome campanile in 
the Lombard style is now in course 
of erection at the extremity of the N. 
transept. The &9ade of the basilica 
towards the river is about to be re- 
stored, from a munificent donation 
lately presented by Pius IX. 

The total length of the new basilica 
is 396 feet, not including the tribune ; 
the length of the nave 306 ; the width 
of the nave and side aisles 222 ; the 
width of the transepts 250 ; and the 
length of the transept, exclusive of the 
tribune, 90 feet. For many years prior 
to the destruction of San Paolo the 
monks were compelled by the malaria 
to leave the spot before the summer 
heats began: and unhappily there is 
good reason for believing that the pes- 
tilence is increasing rather than dimi- 
nishing in severity. 

The principal Cloister of the Bene- 
dictine monastery adjoining the basi- 
lica forms a square, surrounded by 
arcades supported by very beautiful 
coupled columns of various shapes, 
and is highly curious as an example 
of the monastic architecture of the 
12th and 13th centuries. The columns 
present almost every known variety 
of column ; spiral, twisted, fluted, and 
sometimes 2 or 3 of these fanciful 
varieties combined. Many of them, 
as well as the entablature, are covered 
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ffitli mosaics. In this monastery 
Pius VII. lived for many years as 
a Benedictine monk, Padlre Bamabe 
Chiaramonte. 

6. Basilica of San Lorenzo^ about a 
mile beyond the Porta San Lorenzo, 
on the road to Tivoli. This ancient 
basilica is generally attributed to Con- 
stantine, but it appears to have been 
founded by the empress Galla Placidia 
in the 5th century. It was entirely 
rebuilt in 578 by Pelagius II, Towards 
the end of the 8th century Adrian I. 
rewersed the plan of the building by 
adding a new nave in the place of the 
old tribune, and bringing the entrance 
immediately opposite the altar. From 
that time the general arrangement has 
been tolerably presenred, although the 
building has been repaired and altered 
by many of the succeedinff popes. 
In 1216 Honorius III. added the £. 
win^ of the portico, and in 1657 
Alexander VII. restored the whole 
building in its present form. The por- 
tico has 6 Ionic columns, 4 of which 
have spiral flutings ; they are too rude 
to have belonged to classical times, 
and are probably not older than the 
restorations of Adrian I., in the 8th 
century. The paintings and mosaics 
of the portico are referred to the time 
of Honorius III. ; they represent dif- 
ferent events in the history of this 
pope and of St. Lawrence. Among 
others may be seen the coronation of 
Peter Courtenay, count of Auxerre, 
as emperor of the East, which took 
place in this basilica in 1216. Another 
curious painting is that of the demons 
contending for the soul of St. Law- 
rence, and weighing his actions in a 
balance. The Interior presents a nave 
divided from 2 aisles by 22 Ionic co- 
lumns, most of which are of Egyptian 
granite, the remainder of cipollino. 
The ancient tribune or absis of Pelagius 
II., as in many of the old basilicas, is 
raised above the floor of the nave ; it 
contains 12 magnificent fluted columns 
of pavonazzetto marble, evidently taken 
from some ancient building. They were 
buried half-way up their shafts below 
the present pavement until 1833, when 
they were laid bare to their pedestals. 
Ten of them have Corinthian, and 

Borne, 



2 have Composite capitals. The en- 
tablature is composed of fragments of 
ancient marbles, among which friezes 
and other ornaments may be recog- 
nised. Above this is a gallery of 10 
smaller columns of the same marble, 
and 2 of serpentine. The pavement 
is of that kind of mosaic called opus 
Alexcmdrinum, The high altar and its 
haldacchinOf supported by 4 porphyry 
columns, stands above the confes- 
sional, where the bodies of St. Law- 
rence and of St. Stephen are said to 
be interred. The scene of the martyr- 
dom of St. Lawrence is now marked 
by the ch. of S. Lorenzo in Pane e 
Pema, near Sta. Maria Maggiore : and 
a constant tradition has pointed out 
the road to Tibur as the place of his 
burial. Behind the choir is a sarco- 
phagus, with bas-reliefs representing a 
vintage; the grape-gatherers Cupids, 
with birds, pheasants, geese, &c. In 
the nave are the two antSones, or marble 
pulpits, highly interesting relics of the 
earliest ages of Christianity. They 
stand on each side of the nave; the 
Epistle was chanted fVom the one on 
the S. side, which has a double row of 
steps leading to it, and the reading- 
desk turned towards the nave, and the 
Gospel from that on the N. In the 
volute of the eighth column of the nave 
on the rt. are sculptured a lizard and 
a frog^ which have induced Winckel- 
mann to suppose that all these columns 
were taken from one of the temples 
attached to the Portico of Octavia. 
Pliny tells us that the architects of 
the temples and Portico of Metellus, 
which occupied the site of the Portico 
of Octavia, were two Spartans, called 
Sauros and Batrachus, and that, being 
wealthy, the onl^ reward they asked 
was the permission to inscribe their 
names upon their work. This was 
refused; but they introduced them 
into the ornaments of the building, 
under the figures of a lizard and a 
frog. The identity of th$ column 
seems to be confirmed by later disco-, 
veries of Professor Nibby, who found 
among the ornaments of the entabla- 
ture fragments representing trophies 
and other memorials of a naval victory, 
which he supposed to allude to that 

o 
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of Actium. Near the door is another 
ancient sarcopha^s with very beau- 
tiful bas-reliefs representing a Roman 
marriage: it was converted in the 
13th century into the tomb of Car- 
dinal Guglielmo Fieschi, the nephew 
of Innocent IV. In the left aisle is a 
small subterranean chapel, celebrated 
for the indulgences and privileges 
conferred on it by different popes in 
releasing souls from purgatory. Close 
to this chapel is the descent into the 
Catacombs of Sta. Cyriaca, in which the 
body of S. Lorenzo is supposed to 
have been at first interred. These 
catacombs form a low gallery with 
ledges by the sides, and are said to 
extend to the ch. of S. Agnese. They 
are seldom visited, as those of S. Sebas- 
tian convey a better idea of these Chris- 
tian sepulchres, and are explored with 
far less risk. There are some curious 
ancient fragments and inscriptions in 
the cloisters of the adjoining monas- 
tery. Since 1837 a public cemetery 
has been formed close to the Basilica 
of San Lorenzo. 

7. Basilica of San SebistiauM, about 2 
miles beyond the gate of that name 
on the Via Appia. The foundation of 
this basilica is scarcely less ancient 
than that of the others we have de- 
scribed, and is generally attributed to 
Constantine. But the present edifice 
is not older than 1611, when it was 
entirely rebuilt by Cardinal Scipio 
Borffhese, from the designs of Fla- 
minio Ponzio. All traces of the an- 
cient basilica have disappeared, and 
neither the architecture nor the deco- 
rations present anything which requires 
notice. The chapel of St. Sebastian, 
designed by Ciro Ferri, has a recum- 
bent statue of the saint by Antonio 
Giorgetti. St. Sebastian is buried under 
the ahar. In the subterranean chapel 
the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul 
are said to have been deposited by 
some Greeks who were detected in 
the act of removing them from the 
■^. The sanctuary is famous for 

a mere enumeration of them 
'ce a long list ; but the most 

3 is the stone which is said 
the impression left by the 

feet, when he was met by 



St. Peter at the spot now occupied by 
the little ch. of JDomine quo vadis, which 
was built to commemorate the event, 
and so called from the words which 
St. Peter addressed to the Saviour. 

The door on the 1. of the entrance 
leads into the celebrated Catacombs, 
called the Cemetery of St. Calixtus, 
bishop of Rome in the 3rd century, 
who is said to have introduced them 
into general use as public cemeterieiS. 
The most probable explanation of 
these immense subterranean chambers 
is, that they were originally excavated 
by the ancient Romans for the purpose 
of procuring pozxolana ; and Cicero is 
supposed to allude to them in his 
oration for Milo when he mentions 
the hiding-^place and receptacle for 
thieves on the Via Appia. They con- 
sist of a series of irregular winding pas- 
sages, generally arranged in 3 st^es. 
From the principal avenues otners 
branch off in different directions ; here 
and there are open spaces which served 
as chapels or places of meeting, and 
on each side of the passages are the 
niches for the dead. There can be no 
doubt that the early Christians were 
accustomed to assemble here for divine 
worship and for concealment ; the fact 
is confirmed by abundant authorities. 
As in the catacombs of Naples, Syra- 
cuse^ and Malta, we frequently meet 
with small chapels or oratories; the 
niches are generally square, but some 
of them are vaulted and form small 
chambers, which still retain traces of 
stucco. All the larger recesses seem 
to have been closed externally; in 
others there is a grave about the ordi- 
nary length in which the body has 
been covered with earth ; a semicir- 
cular excavation for the head is gene- 
rally added. In some of these niches 
small apertures may be seen which 
have evidently been intended for 
lamps. The graves of children occi:ffin 
a very large proportion : sarcophagi do 
not appear to have been common ; and 
it is remarkable that in all the passages 
yet explored very little marble of 
any kind, except that used for the 
inscriptions, has been found. The ex- 
tent of these catacombs is very consi- 
derable, although there is no founda- 
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tion for the tradition that some of 
them reach to Ostia. There is no 
doubt whatever that the excayations 
now seen by travellers are a small 
portion of what has been already ex- 
plored; but the danger of allowing 
such a labyrinth of subterranean pas- 
sages to remain open has made it ne- 
cessary to close many of them. It is also 
well know that the catacombs of St. 
Sebastian, although said to be the most 
extensive, are by no means the only 
ones of the kind ; we have already men- 
tioned those of Santa Cyriaoa and Sant' 
Agnese, and there are many others of 
considerable magnitude in other direc- 
tions around Rome. Nearly all the 
monuments and inscriptions found in 
these catacombs have been removed to 
the Museums of the Vatican and the 
Lateran. With a few exceptions, these 
monuments belong to the early Chris- 
tians. 

$ 71. CBUBCHES. 

The 54 parish churches of Rome form 
but a small proportion of the whole 
number. . Upwards of 300 churches are 
enumerated in the Tesoro Sacro, inde* 
pendently of those classed under the 
head of Basilicas. As might be ex- 
pected in so large a number, there are 
comparatively few which possess much 
interest for the stranger. The follow- 
ing list includes those which are in 
-any way remarkable for their works 
of art, their history, their monu- 
ments, or their architecture. In visit- 
ing the churches the usual fee to the 
sacristan who shows the pictures, &c., 
is 2 pauls for a party ; one-half is 
.«mply sufficient for a single visitor. 
The churches, except the 7 basilicas, 
are generally closed from 12 to 2. 

8. Agata de^ Goti, said to have been 
founded on tlie site of the maternal 
house of St. Gregory the Great, but, 
having been plundered by the Goths, 
it was reconsecrated by St. Gregory, 
and dedicated to S. Agata. It adjoins 
the Irish Seminary, and for that reason, 
probably, was chosen as the resting- 
place of the Heart of Daniel (yCowneU, 
which is preserved here in a* silver 
nm, bearing the inscription, " Natus 
Keri^, obiit Geno»," which has given 



rise to so much comment on its bad 
Latinity. The church contains also 
the tomb of John Lascaris, one of 
the refugees from Constantinople 
(when taken by the Turks), and an 
efficient promoter of the revival of 
letters in western Europe, with the 
following inscription, which we have 
translated from the Greek : — 

" Lascaris lies here in a foreign 
grave ; but, O stranger, he does not 
feel uncomfortable on that account — 
he rather rejoices ; yet is not without 
a pang, as a Grecian, that his father- 
land cannot affi»rd him an emancipated 
sod of earth." 

8, Agnese in the Piazza Navona^ built 
on the spot where St. Agnes is said to 
have been publicly exposed after her 
torture, and to have struck with blind- 
ness the firstperson who saw her de- 
gradation. This is one of the good 
examples of the Greek cross in Rome. 
It was entirely rebuilt in 1642 by the 
princes of the Pamfili family, from the 
designs of Girolamo Rainaldi, and is 
generally regarded as his masterpiece. 
The fia^ade is by Borromini. The 
cupola was added by Carlo Rainaldi. 
The interior is rich in marbles and 
stucco ornaments, and has 8 fine 
columns of marble. The entrance and 
3 splendid chapels form the Greek 
cross; they are decorated with bas- 
reliefs, which do not merit the praises 
bestowed on them by Algardi. The 
cupola was painted by Ciro Ferri and 
his pupil Corhellini, Among the statues 
and sciilptures of this church we may 
mention the St. Sebastian, an antique 
statue altered by Paolo Campi ; the 
St. Agnes by Ercole Ferrata; the group 
of the Holy Family by Domenico Guidi; 
and the bas-relief of St. Cecilia by 
Antonio Raggi, The tomb of Inno- 
cent X. is by Maini, In the subter- 
anean chapel the bas-relief over the 
altar, representing St. Agnes miracu- 
lously covered with hair, is by Algardi. 

8, Agnese fuori le Mure, about a mile 
beyond the Porta Pia, one of the 
few churches which have preserved 
their ancient form and arrangement 
without change. It was founded by 
Constantine, at the request of hi« 
daughter Constantia, on the spot wb ' 
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the body of St. Agnes was discorered. 
The ch. being below the level of the 
soil, we descend into it by a marble 
staircase, whose walls are covered 
with sepulchral inscriptions. The 
interior presents some striking cha- 
racteristics of the basilica; it consists 
of a nave separated from the 2 side 
aisles by IG ancient colnmns, 10 of 
which are of various marbles, 4 of the 
rare porta-santa, and 2 of pawonazzetto. 
Another row of 16 columns of different 
forms and smaller size support the 
upper part of the building and the 
gallery, which is almost an unique 
example of its kind. Under the high 
altar, with a baldacchino sustained by 
4 porphyry pillars, is the tomb of St. 
Agnes. Her statue on the altar is 
composed of an antique torsoof Oriental 
alabaster, with modem head, hands, 
&c., in bronze gilt. The tribune has a 
mosaic of the 7th centunr, bearing the 
name of the saint. At the altar of the 
Virgin is a fine Head of Christ, said to 
be by Michael Angelo, and a beautiful 
antique candelabrum of white marble. 
Adjoining this ch. is that of Sta. 
Costanza. 

8. Agostino, near the S. extremi^ of 
the Via Ripetta, built in 1483 bv Car- 
dinal d'Estouteville, ambassador of 
France, from the designs of the Flo- 
rentine architect Baccio Pintelli. The 
whole building was restored in the 
last century by Vanvitelli (1740). 
The elegant but simple front is of 
travertine taken from the Coliseum: 
the cupola was the first constructed 
in Rome. The interior retains some 
traces of its original Gothic, and has 
a nave and side aisles. The great 
interest of this ch. is derived from 
the celebrated fresco by Raphael on 
the third pilaster on the 1. hand: it 
represents the prophet Isaiah and 2 
an(|[els holding a tablet If we may 
believe Vasari's account, Raphael 
painted this fresco after he had seen 
the prophets of Michael Angelo in the 
Sixtine chapel. The fresco was in- 
jured in the time of Paul IV. by 
"^empts to clean it, and was cleverly 
Ted by Daniele da Volterra. In 
hapel of St. Augustin is a fine 
'e of the saint and 2 lateral paint- 



ings by Guercmo, At the last altar is 
the Madonna of Loreto, by M, A. 
Caravnggio, The statne of St. Thomas 
of Villanova is by Ercole Ferrata. The 
fine group in marble, representing the 
Virgin, the infiint Saviour, and St. 
Andrew, in a chapel on the 1., is a re* 
markable work of Andrea Stmaovino. 
The high altar and its 4 angels are 
from the designs of Bernini. The 
Madonna, near the entrance, venerated 
as one of St. Luke's numerous per- 
formances, is evidently the work of 
an early G^erman artist. 

In the adjoining convent, a fine 
building designed by Vanvitelli, is 
the Biblioteca Angelica^ so called from 
Cardinal Angelo Rocca, who founded 
it in 1605. It is the third library in 
Rome in point of the number of 
volumes, containing nearly 90,000 
printed books and 2945 MSS. In this 
number are comprised many valuable 
works from the collection of Holste- 
nius, presented by Cardinal Barberini, 
It contains some valuable cinqne-cento 
editions, some inedited Chinese and 
Coptic MSS., a Syriac Grospel of the 
7 th century, a Dante of the 14th cen- 
tury with miniatures, and an edition 
of Walton's Polyglot, with the preface 
acknowledging the encouragement of 
Cromwell, the " Serenissimns Prin- 
ceps," which was afterwards altered to 
suit the dedication to Charles II.* The 
library is open daily, except on holi- 
days, from 8 A.M. to noon. 

8. AlessiOf on the Aventine, supposed 
to mark the position of the Annilus- 
trum, where Plutarch tells us that 
Tatius was interred. This ch. is sup- 
posed to date from the 9th century. 
In a recess from the passage leading 
to the Sacristy, there is a good recum- 
bent statue of bishop Guido di BtLgno, 
who lived in the reign of Leo X. ^ It 
had a narrow escape in 1849, during 
the French bombardment, a sheU 
having broken through the mosuc 
canopy over it, and fallen within a few 
inches of ^e statue. 

8, Andrea delle Fratte^ close to the 
College of the Propaganda, restored 
at the end of the 16th century from 
the designs of Guerra. The cupola 
and steeple are among the most &n- 
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tastic works of Borromini. The front 
is by Valadier (1825), and raised at 
the expense of Cardinal ConsaWi- 
In the chapel of S. Francesco di Paola 
are 2 angels by Bernini; the Death 
of St. Anna is by Pacetti, In this 
ch. are the tombs of the Prussian 
sculptor, Rudolph Schadoip, by his 
countryman Wolf; of Angelica Kauff- 
mann ; and George Zoega, the learned 
Danish antiquary, the well-known 
author of the work on the Obelisks. 
The tomb of Schadow recalls one of 
the many noble actions of Thor- 
waldsen. When that estimable man 
was requested by the late king of 
Prussia to execute a large work for 
Berlin, he replied that there was one 
of his Majesty's own subjects then in 
Rome, who was, he humbly submitted, 
a fitter object for his patronage. The 
result is well known to those who have 
seen the Spinning Girl of this accom- 
plished sculptor. In the second chapel 
on the 1. is a modem picture of the 
Madonna, and 2 others relative to her 
pretended miraciilous apparition, in 
1 842, to a rich Strasburg Jew named Ra- 
tisbonne — which was followed by his 
conversion to Christianity — an event 
which, from his position in societv, 
created a good deal of sensation in 
Rome at the time. This ch. is re- 
markable for the ceremony of the Tre 
Ore, or 3 hours of Christ's agony on 
the cross, and the Sette Dohri of the 
Virgin, which takes place on Grood 
Friday, from 12 to 3. p.m. Sermons 
in English are preached here during 
Lent. 

S, Andrea al NoviziatOj in the street 
leading from the 4 Fontane to the Monte 
Cavallo, a curious little ch. built by 
prince Camillo Pamfili, nephew of 
Innocent X., from the designs of 
Bernini, as the Noviciate of the Jesuits. 
It has a Corinthian fkcade, and a 
semicircular portico witn Ionic co- 
lumns. The interior is oval, and is 
richly decorated. In the chapel of St. 
Francis Xavier are 3 painting^ by 
Baciocio, the Genoese painter ; they re- 
present St. Francis Xavier baptizing a 
queen in India, and the deatn of the 
saint in the desert island of Sancian in 
China* The chapel of St. Stanislaus 



Kostka has some paintings by David, 
while a student in Rome ; and an altar- 
piece representing St. Stanislaus, by 
Carlo Maratta, Under the altar the 
body of St. Stanislaus is preserved 
in an urn of lapis lazuli. The tomb 
of Charles l^anuel IV., king of 
Sardinia, who abdicated in 1802, and 
became a Jesuit in the adjoining con- 
vent, is by Festa, a Piedmontese 
sculptor. The painting at the high 
altar, representing the Crucifixion of 
St. Andrew, is by Borgognone. In the 
convent is shown the chamber of St. 
Stanislaus, converted into a chapel by 
Giuseppe Chiari. It contains a singular 
statue of the saint dying, by Le Gros : 
the head, hands, and feet are of white 
marble, the robes are of black, and the 
couch is of yellow marble. 

8, Andrea delle Valle, one of the 
best specimens of ch. architecture 
in Rome. It was built in 1591, from 
the designs of Olivieri, and finished 
by Carlo Mademo. The fine fa9ade 
is bv Carlo Rainaldi; between its 
coupled columns of the Corinthian 
and composite orders are niches con- 
taining statues by Domenico Guidi, 
Ercole Ferrata, and Fancelli, The 
interior is celebrated for its paintings. 
The cupola, one of the most beautiful 
in Rome, is painted by Lanfranco, and 
is considered one of his most suc- 
cessfril works. He devoted 4 years to 
its execution, after a long and minute 
study of Correggio's cupola at Parma. 
The glory which he introduced was 
considered to form an epoch in art. 
At the 4 angles are the 4 Evangelists 
in fresco by Domenichino ; and on the 
vault of the tribune are his Flagellation 
and Glorification of St, Andrew. The 
latter are most remarkable for their 
clear and powerful colouring. Of the 
evangelists, the St. John is an admi- 
rable figure, powerfully coloured and 
beautiful in expression. Amidst the 
outcry against these frescoes, Domeni- 
chino is said to have visited them some 
time after their execution, and to have 
said, "Non mi pare d'esser tanto 
cattivo." Lanzi, speaking of the 
evangelists, says that, '* after a hun- 
dred similar performances, they are 
still looked up to as models of art " 
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Beneath the Glorification of St. Andrew 
at the tribune are 3 large historical 
frescoes representing different events 
in the life of St. Andrew, by Calabrese, 
In the Strozzi chapel, the 2nd on the 
rt., is a bronze Fietd^ copied from that 
by Michael Angelo in St. Peter's. In 
the transept is a picture of S. Andrea 
Avellino, by Lm^ranco, In the nave 
are the tombs of Pius II. and Pius III., 
by Pasquino of Montepulciano. The 
St. Sebastian in an adjoining chapel is 
by Giovanni de* Vecchiy of Borgo San 
Sepolcro. In the Rucellai chapel, the 
2nd on the 1., is the tomb of Giovanni 
della Casa, the learned archbishop of 
Benevento, who died in 1556. He was 
the biographer of Cardinals Bembo 
and Contarini, and the author of the 
Galateo, or Art of Living in the World. 
Another tomb of some interest is that 
of Cardinal Gozzadino, nephew of 
Gregory XV. The 1st chapel on the 
1. contains an Assumption by Domenico 
Passignani; and 4 statues, of which S. 
Martha is by Francesco Mochi, St. John 
the Evangelist by Biummcino^ the Bap- 
tist by Pietro Bernini^ and the Magdalen 
by Cristoforo Santi. This ch. is sup- 
posed to stand very nearly on the 
Curia of Pompey, the spot where 
Csesar fell. 

S. Angelo in Pescheria, near the por- 
tico of Octavia, supposed to occupy 
part of the site of the Temple of 
Juno, noticed in our description of the 
portico, under Antiquities. It con- 
tains a picture by Vasari, in the 
chapel of St. Andrew ; but it is more 
remarkable from its connexion with 
the history of Rienzi. It was upon the 
walls of this ch. that he exhibited the 
allegorical picture of Rome, which first 
roused the people against the nobles. 
It was here also that he assembled the 
citizens by sound of trumpet to meet 
at midnight on the 20th May, 1347, in 
order to establish the " good estate." 
After passing the night in religious 
observances, Rienzi marched out of 
the ch. in armour, but with his head 
uncovered, attended by the papal vicar 
and numerous followers bearing alle* 
gorical standards of Peace, Liberty, 
and Justice. He proceeded in this 
way to the Capitol, and there, standing 



before the lion of basalt, called on the 
people to nitify the articles of the 
Good Estate. This memorable scene 
terminated in the elevation of Rienzi 
to power as the Tribune and Liberator 
of Rome. The Jews of Rome, whose 
Ghetto is close by, are compelled to pay 
an annual tax to this ch., as well as a 
considerable sun^ to the Casa dei 
Neofiti, or House of Converts. 

8, Antonio Abate, near Santa Maria 
Maggiore, supposed to occupy the site 
of a temple of Diana. In the chapel 
of the saint is a specimen of optM Alex- 
andrinum of a very early period, repre- 
senting a tiger tearing a young bull. 
The walls in the interior are covered 
with very rude frescoes, representing 
scenes in the life of the saint, in all of 
which the Great Tempter plays a con- 
siderable part. On the feast of St. 
Anthony, January 17th, and during 
the whole of the following week, the 
ch. is much resorted to by the pea- 
santry to have their domestic animals 
blessed and sprinkled with holy water. 
On the 23rd all the post-masters about 
Rome send their horses mounted by 
their postilions in their smartest live- 
ries for the same purpose. Those of 
the pope, of the Church dignitaries, and 
Roman princes, are brought at 2^ 
o'clock, all decorated in their richest 
trappings. The ceremony is an inter- 
esting one, and will enable the visitor 
to see the finest steeds of the Roman 
aristocracy. 

SS, Apostoli, in the piazza of the same 
name behind the Corso, founded by 
Pelagius I. in the 6th century, rebuilt 
by Martin V. about 1 420. The tribune 
was added by Sixtus IV., and the 

Sortico by Julius II. when Cardinal 
ella Rovere. The interior was re- 
stored by Francesco Fontana. Under 
the portico is a large antique bas-relief 
of an eagle holding a crown of oak, 
much admired as a specimen of ancient 
art. Opposite is the monument erected 
by Ganova to his early friend and coun- 
tryman Giovanni Volpato, the cele- 
brated engraver: it represents in 
bas-relief a figure of Friendship weep- 
ing before the bust of the deceased. 
The interior of the ch. is remarkable 
for another fine work of Canovop the 
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tomb of Clement XIV., placed over 
the door of the sacristy, oy Marini's 
inscription on the monument of Volpato 
we are told that this interesting work 
was executed by Canova in his 25th 
year, and we may therefore regard it 
as one of the first efforts of the new 
school of sculpture. It has a sitting 
statue of the pope, and 2 figures repre- 
senting Temperance and Clemency. 
Another monument of interest is the 
tablet erected by Canova to the memory 
of his first patron, Falieri, the senator 
of Venice. A Latin inscription marks 
the spot where the heart of Maria 
Clementina, wife of the Pretender, is 
deposited : her tomb we have already 
noticed in St, Peter's. The paintings 
in this ch. are not remarkable: the 
altarpiece, representing the Martyr- 
dom of the Apostles Philip and James, 
is by Domenico Mwatori: it is the 
largest altarpiece in Rome. The 
triumph of the Franciscan Order in 
the middle of the roof is by Baciccio. 
The St. Anthony, by Benedetto Luti, in 
the chapel of that saint, is mentioned 
by Lanzi as one of his most esteemed 
works. In the choir is a good sepul- 
chral monument of the 1 5th century, 
raised by Sixtus IV. to his kinsman 
Pietro Riario : and opposite it that of 
Cardinal Raphael Riario. The festival 
of St. Bonaventura is celebrated in this 
ch. on the 1 4th July, in the presence 
of the college of cardinals. 

Ara Coeli. — We have already stated, 
in the description of the Antiquities, 
that the ch. of St. Maria d' Ara Cceli 
occupies the site of the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. The ch. is of 
high antiquity, probably as old as the 
6tn century. The facade of brick- 
work, which is still unfinished, is more 
recent, and the fragment of Gothic 
which it retains in its pointed windows 
and cornice would seem to refer it to 
the 13tn or 14th. The interior has a 
nave and 2 aisles, separated by 22 large 
columns of different sizes and materials, 
taken probably from various buildings. 
IS are of Egyptian granite, and 2 of 
cippolino. Their bases and capitals are 
also different ; and some are so much 
shorter than the others that it has been 
necessary to raise them on pedestals. 



On the third column on the 1. of the 
main entrance is this inscription, in 
letters evidently of the Imperial period: 
— A c VBicv IX) AY o vsTORUM . Its authen- 
ticity has not been doubted, and it would 
therefore apnear to prove that the ch. 
was built with the spoils of the Palace of 
the Csesars. The noor of the ch. is of 
mosaic, of a very ancient kind, encir- 
cling slabs of marble, containing some 
specimens of rare stones, amongst 
which a great abundance of green or 
ophite porphyry. The name of Ara 
Oaeli has given rise to considerable 
controversy : the Church tradition tells 
us that it is derived from the altar 
erected by Augustus near the site of 
the present high altar, to commemorate 
the prophecy of the oracle of Delphi 
respecting the coming of our Saviour. 
It bore the inscription Ara primo^ 
geniti Dei, from which the legend has 
derived the modern title. Others re- 
ject this as a mere tradition of the 
monks, and tell us that the ch. in the 
middle ages bore the name of S. Maria 
in Aurocielo. The ch. and convent 
belonged to the Benedictines until 
1252, when Innocent IV. transferred it 
to the Franciscans, who have held it to 
the present time. On entering the ch. 
by the principal door, the first chapel 
on the rt. contains an admirable senes 
of frescoes by Pinturicchio, illustrating 
the life of St. Bernardino of Siena, 
which have recently been restored by 
Camuccini. They represent the saint 
assuming the habit of a monk, his 
Preaching, his Vision of Christ, his 
Penitence, his Death, and his Glori- 
fication. The floor of opus Alexan- 
drinnm, in this chapel, is very beau- 
tiful. Of the other pictures in the ch. 
the most remarkable are the Ascension, 
by Girolamo Muziano, in the 6th chapel 
on the 1. ; the S. Girolamo of Giovanni 
de* Vecchif of Bor^o San Sepolcro ; the 
lateral pictures in the chapel of St. 
Margaret of Cortona, representing the 
Conversion and Death of the &tint, 
by Filippo Evangelisti ; the Transfigu- 
ration, in one of the last chapels, cited 
by Lanzi among those works of Giro- 
lamo Sicioiante da iSermoneta in which 
he approached nearest to Raphael ; and 
the frescoes on the roof of the chapel 
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of St. Antony, b^ NiccoTb da Pesaro. 
There are some interesting tombs in 
this ch. In the Savelli ehapel, in the 
rt,-band transept, are the Gothic 
monuments ot Pandolfo and Lnou Sa- 
▼elli~(1266), bj Agastino and Agnolo da 
Siena, from the designs of Giotto, The 
base is formed of an ancient sarcophagus 
covered with bacchanalian emblems. 
Near the high altar is the tomb of 
Cardinal Giambattista Sayelli, a good 
specimen of the school of Sansovino. 
In the floor of the 1. transept is the 
tomb of Felice de' Fredis, whose in- 
scription claims immorteUity for him 
as the discoverer of the Laocoon. He 
died in 1529, and the inscription is 
gradually becoming illegible : it is an 
interesting record, and ought not to be 
allowed to disappear. The celebrated 
trayeller of the 17 th century, Pietro 
della Valle, is also buried in this ch. 
Another interestiog tomb is in the 1. 
transept, without an inscription. It 
is that of Cardioal F. Matteo Acqna- 
sparta, general of the Franciscans, 
mentioned by Dante in the 12th canto 
of the Paradiso for the moderation 
with which he administered the rules 
of his order. The 2 ambones on each 
side of the high altar are covered 
with mosaics of red, green, and gold, 
which evidently belonged to a more 
ancient ch., or, at least, when this por- 
tion of it was enclosed. The Ara CqbII 
is held in great veneration by the 
Romans on account of a miraculous 
wooden figure of the infant Saviour, 
the Santiaaimo Bambino, whose powers 
in curing the sick have given it extra- 
ordinary popularity. The legend says 
that it was carved by a Franciscan 
pilgrim out of a tree which grew on 
the Mount of Olives, and painted by 
St. Luke while the pilgrim was sleep- 
ing over his work. The bambino is 
extremely rich in gems and jewellery, 
and is held in such sanctity in cases 
of severe sickness, that it is said by 
the Italians themselves to receive more 
fees than any physician in Rome. In 
the early part of 1849 the Republican 
trliifuvirate made the monks a present 
pope's state coach for tne ex- 
le of the bimbino : but after I 
r of the French the gorgeous I 



vehicle was taken from them, and the 
bambino again resumed the old brown 
coach in which for many years he had 
been accustomed to pay his visits to 
the sick. The Preaepio, or Festival of 
the Bambino, which occurs at the 
Epiphany, is attended by crowds of 
peasantry from all parts of the sur- 
rounding country. The altar is con- 
verted on this occasion into a kind of 
stage, on which the Nativity is repre- 
sented by means of pasteboard figures 
as large as life. To English travellers 
the Ara Cceli has peculiar interest 
from its connexion with Gibbon. It 
was in this ch., as he himself tells us, 
"on the 15th of October, 1764, as he 
sat musing amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol, while the barefooted fnars 
were singing vespers, that the idea of 
writing the Decline and Fall of the 
city first started to his mind." In 
front of the ch., facing the Campi- 
doglio, are the 124 steps of Grecian 
marble said to have belonged to the 
Temple of Venus and Rome. Like the 
Santa Scala at the Lateran, penitents 
fre(]^uently ascend them on their knees. 
An inscription on the left of the great 
door states that they were constructed 
in 1348, the year of the plague, by 
Maestro Lorenzo of the Kione Co- 
lonna, the expenses being defrayed by 
charitable contributions. 

8. Bartolommeo, on the island of 
the Tiber, built on the ruins of the 
temple of ^sculapius, noticed among 
the Antiquities, in a preceding page. 
The relics of the saint were brought 
here in 983; the ch. was rebuilt in 
1113 under Paschal II., and entirely 
restored in 1624 by Cardinal San- 
torio, from the designs of Martino 
Lunghi, who added the fa9ade. The 
interior has a nave and 2 side aisles 
divided by 24 granite columns, sup- 
posed to be taken from the niins of 
the temple. 

8, Bernardo, in the Piazza de' Ter- 
mini, a circular building of consider- 
able interest as one of the halls or 
temples which stood at the 2 front 
angles of the outer wall of the Baths 
of Diocletian. It has been pre- 
served entire by the pious care of 
Catarina Sforza, countess of Santa 
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Flora; "who in 1598 converted it into a 
oh. dedicated to St. Bernard, and pre- 
sented it to the Cistercian monastery 
which she founded and endowed. 

S. Bibianay not far from the Porta 
San Lorenzo, founded in the 5th cen- 
tury, and entirely remodelled by Urban 
VIII. from the designs of Bernini, who 
added the facade. The 3 columns sepa- 
rating the nave from the side aisles 
are antique. On the walls of the nave 
are 10 frescoes, illustrating the life of 
the saint; those on the rt. are by 
Agostino CiampeUi, and those opposite 
by Pietro da Gortons. The statue of 
S. Bibiana at the high altar is gene- 
rally admitted to be the masterpiece 
of Bernini. It is graceful and pure in 
style, and forms a remarkable con- 
trast to the fantastic taste which cha- 
racterises his later works. Beneath 
the altar is a magnificent sarcophagus 
of Oriental alabaster 17 feet in cir- 
cumference, with the head of a leopard 
in the centre; it contains the bodies 
of S. Bibiana and of 2 other saints. 

8, Bonosa, in the Trastevere, near 
the ch. of St. Chijsogonus, a small 
but ancient ch., which seems to have 
escaped notice amidst the multitudes 
of other edifices which have higher 

Eretensions in regard to art. It has 
een erroneously stated that Rienzi 
was buried in this ch. 

Cappuccini, in the Piazza Barberini 
rS. Maria della Concezione), built by 
Cardinal Francesco Barberini, brother 
of Urban VIII., from the designs of 
Antonio Casoni. It is celebrated for 
the well-known picture of the Arch- 
angel Michael by Ouido (in the first 
chapel on the rt.), classed by Lanzi 
among his best works in his softer 
manner. Forsyth calls it the Catholic 
Apollo. " Like the Belvedere god," 
he says, *' the archangel breathes that 
dignmed vengeance which animates 
without distorting; while the very 
devil derives importance from his 
august adversary, and escapes the 
laugh which his figure usually pro- 
vokes." The Lucifer is said to be a 
likeness of Cardinal Pamfili, after- 
wards Innocent X., who had dis- 
pleased Guido by his criticisms. The 
common story tells us that it is the 



portrait of Urban VIII.; but the fact 
that the picture was painted for Car- 
dinal Barberini, the pope's brother, 
would seem to throw discredit on the 
statement, even if it were not esta- 
blished that the satire was directed 
against his predecessor, Innocent X. 
In the same chapel is a fine picture, 
by Gherardo della Notte, of Christ in 
the purple robes, &c. Cardinal Bar- 
berini is buried in the ch. ; his grave 
is marked by the simple inscription on 
the pavement. Hie jacet pulvisy cinis, et 
nihil. Over the entrance door is the 
cartoon by Francesco Beretta^ repre- 
senting St. Peter walking on the 
waters, used in restoring the Navi- 
cella, which Giotto executed in mosaic 
under the portico of St. Peter's. In 
the chapel opposite to Guide's Arch- 
angel is the Conversion of St. Paul, 
one of the best works of Pietro da Cor- 
tana, ** Whoever," says Lanzi, " would 
know to what lengths he carried his 
style in his altarpieces should examine 
the Conversion of St. Paul in the Ca- 
puchin ch. at Rome, which, though 
placed opposite to the St. Michael of 
Gruido, nevertheless fai's not to excite 
the admiration of such professors as 
are willing to admit various styles of 
beauty in art." The Ecstasy of St. 
Francis, by Bomenichino, in the third 
chapel on the rt., was painted gratui- 
tously for the ch. The Dead Christ, 
in the third chapel, is by his scholar, 
Afidrea Camassei. In another chapel 
is the tomb of prince Alexander So- 
bieski, who died in Rome in 1714. 
Under the ch. are 4 low vaulted cham- 
bers, which constitute the cemetery of 
the convent. The earth was brought 
from Jerusalem. The walls are co- 
vered with bones and skulls, and seve- 
ral skeletons are standing erect in the 
robes of the order. Whenever a monk 
dies, he is buried in the oldest grave, 
from which the bones of the last occu- 
pant are then removed to the general 
receptacle. 

S. Carlo di Catincirif so called from 
the manufacturers of wooden dishes 
who used to cany on their trade in 
the Piazza. The ch. was built in 1612, 
from the designs of Rosati* and Soria. 
The cupola is one of the highest '^~ 
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Rome, and is celebrated for the 4 
frcrfcoes on the pendentiTes, by Do- 
rMnicfiinrt, represeDting the CJardinal 
Virtoef. Behind the altar is a fine 
half-figure of %, Carlo, ih fresco, hj 
^ukIIo, formerly on the facade of the 
ch. At the higk altar is the immense 

Sictore representing the Procession of 
, Carlo during the Plague at Milan, 
by Fietro da CorUma, The death of 
m. Anna is the masterpiece of Andrea 
8iicchi, Near this altar is the tomb of 
Cardinal Gerdil, a Piedmontese, who 
died in 1802. 

8. Carlo in the Corao, a fine ch., with 
a heavy disproportioned front. The 
ch. is from the designs of Onorio 
Longhi (1614), completed by Pietro 
da Uortona. The interior, consisting 
of a nave and side aisles divided by 
Corinthian pilasters, is handsome, but 
in bad taste. At the high altar is the 
large picture of 8. Carlo Borromeo 
presented by the Virgin to the Saviour, 
esteemed one of the best works of 
Carlo Maratta, The rich chapel of the 
rt. transept has a mosaic copy of the 
Conception, by the same painter, now 
in S. Maria del Popolo ; the statue of 
David, by Pietro racilli ; and that of 
Judith, by Lebrun, This ch. contains 
the tomb of count Alessandro Verri, 
the well-known author of the ' Notti 
llomane/ On the festival of S. Carlo 
liorromeo, on the 4tb November, the 
pope celebrates high mass in this ch. 
at 10 A.M. 

8, Ceoilia^ In the Trastevere: built 
on the site of the house of St. Cecilia, 
part of which is still shown. Its 
lotmdation dates from 230, in the pon- 
tificate of Urban I, It was rebuilt by 
Paschal I. in H21, and entirely restored 
in I72r) by (cardinal Doria. In the fore- 
court is a beautiful antiaue marble 
vase, and on the rt. of the door, on en- 
tering the ch., is the fine tomb of Adam 
t)Uhop of I^ondon, 1398. On the urn 
art* rtfpri*sented the arms of England 
of the dnv rs leopards quartered with 
fhMirg-de-lis), and on the 1. that of 
(^nrdlnul Nioolo de Fortiguerra (ob. 
' • a very beautiful urn, in the 
eiito style. The body of St. 
is buried beneath the high 
ne silver urn in which it was 
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daring 

the first Ffeneh occnpation. The re- 
cumbent statue of St. Cecilia, bj Siff^mo 
Mademo, is <me of the most expressive 
and beamtifhl specimens of scnlptore 
which the 17th century produced. It 
represents the dead body of the saint in 
her grave-clothes, in tne precise atti- 
tude in which it is said to have been 
found many yean after her martyr- 
dom on this spot. The tribune c<mtaina 
some curious mosaics of the 9th cen- 
tury, belonging to the restored ch. of 
Paschal I. A passage on the rt. on en- 
tering the ch. leads to the oratory and 
dwelling of Santa Cecilia. 

San Clemente, on the Esqniline, near 
the Baths of Titus, in the street lead- 
ing from the Lateran to the Coliseum. 
This is one of the most interesting 
churches in existence. An ancient 
tradition of the Church tells us that it 
stands on the site of the house of Cle- 
ment, the fellow-labourer of St. Paul, 
and the third bishop of Rome: it is 
supposed to have been founded by 
Constantine. In 772 it was restored 
by Adrian 1.; the choir was repaired 
about A.D. 880, by John VIII.; the 
mosaics of the tribune were added in 
the 11th century; and Clement XI., 
in the beginning of the last century, 
repaired and restored the whole edi- 
fice in its present form. In front is a 
quadriporticus, surrounding a court 58 
ft. long by 48 ft. broad, entered by a 
small portico, which belongs probably 
to the 8th century. The interior con- 
sists of a nave, separated from the 2 
side aisles by 16 columns of different 
marbles and sizes, evidently taken 
ftom some ancient building. In front 
of the altar is the marble enclosure of 
the choir, bearing the monogram of 
John, supposed to be pope John VIII., 
and therefore as old as the 9th cen- 
tury. At the sides are the ambones, or 
marble pulpits, from which, as we 
have stated in ^e account of the Ba- 
silica of S. Lorenzo, the epistle and 
the gospel were read. Behind this 
is the absis or tribune, containing the 
ancient altar, and the episcopal seat, 
raised on a platform, which is di- 
vided from the rest of the ch. by 2 
gates. The pavement is of opus 
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Alexandrinum, and many parts of the 
ambones and altar are covered with 
mosaics. The vault of the tribune is 
also covered with mosaics of the 11th 
century. The Capella della Passione, 
on the 1. of the great entrance, con- 
tains the interesting frescoes by Ma- 
sacciOy representing the Crucifixion of 
the Saviour, and the History of St. 
Clement and St. Catherine, which 
have been so often studied in refer- 
ence to the history of art. They 
have suffered much from restorations. 
The chief subjects are as follows : — 
The Annunciation and St. Christopher ; 
St. Catherine forced to Idolatry ; her 
Instruction of the daughter of king 
Maximilian in prison; her Death; 
her Dispute with the Alexandrian 
Doctors ; the Miracle of her Eteliver- 
ance; her Martyrdom. Opposite are 
the History of St. Clement and the 
Crucifixion. In the rt. aisle, near the 
high altar, is the tomb of Cardinal 
Rovarella, an interesting work, bearing 
the date of 1476. Among its bas- 
reliefs the thyrsus and other baccha- 
nalian emblems used as symbols by 
the early Christians are conspicuous. 

8, Costanza^ near the ch. of S. Agnese, 
beyond the Porta Pia, erroneously 
considered by the older antiquaries to 
be a temple of Bacchus. It was built 
by Constantine as a baptistery, in 
which the two Constantias, his sister 
and daughter, are supposed to have 
been baptized. The building is circu- 
lar, 73 ft. in diameter, surrounded by 
24 coupled granite columns supporting 
a dome. The vault between the range 
of columns and the outer wall is co- 
vered with mosaics of animals and 
birds ; some of the latter — pheasants, 
guinea-fowl, and partridges — very cor- 
rectly represented, with vine-leaves 
and bunches of grapes, which gave 
rise to the idea that it was a temple of 
Bacchus. But, independently of the 
evidence afforded by the style of ar- 
chitecture and the construction of the 
building, which belong evidently to 
the decline of art, the porphyry sarco- 
phagus of the family of Constantine, 
which was removed from its position, 
in a recess behind the altar in this 
ch., to the museum of the Vatican by 



'Pius VI., is covered with bacchana- 
lian symbols of the same kind, which 
are now well known to have been fre- 
quently adopted as emblems by the 
early Christians. The festoons of 
grapes and pomegranates surrounding 
the mosaics of Christ, with 2 of the 
apostles on the side doors, are very 
accurately delineated, and in the same 
style, and evidently of the same period, 
as the Bacchanalian representations on 
the vault. It has been supposed that 
the columns were taken from some an- 
cient temple. The capitals are richly 
worked. It was consecrated as a ch. 
by Alexander IV., in the 13th century, 
and dedicated to St. Constantia, whose 
body is interred, with the relics of 
other saints, under the altar in the 
centre of the edifice. Between this 
ch. and S. Agnese is an oblong enclo- 
sure, formerly called the Hippodrome 
of Constantine. It is now proved by 
excavations to have been a Christian 
cemetery. 

S, Cosimo e DamianOf in the Roman 
Forum, a very ancient ch., built on the 
site of the Temple of Remus, and 
noticed under that head in the general 
description of the Antiquities. Over 
the tribune is a very ancient mosaic of 
our Saviour and the Apostles. 

S. Francesca Romana, close to the 
Basilica of Constantine, partly built 
on the site of the Temple of Venus 
and Rome, and restored by Paul V. 
from the designs of Carlo Lombardi. 
It contains some curious mosaics of 
the 9th century ; the tomb of St. Fran- 
cesca, covered with rich marbles and 
bronzes, by Bernini ; and a monument 
to Gregory XI., erected in 1384 by the 
senate and people, from the designs of 
Pietro Paolo Olivieri^ with a bas-relief 
representing the return of the Holy 
See to Rome after an absence of 72 
years at Avignon. Near this monu- 
ment is a stone let into the wall, bear- 
ing a double depression, made, it is 
averred, by. St. jPeter's kneeling on 
it, when Simon Magus was carried off 
by the demons. Under the vestibule 
is the mausoleum of Antonio Rido of 
Padua, governor of St. Angelo in the 
15th century: its sculptures give a 
good example of the military costume 
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of the period. At the festiral of S. 
Francesea Romana, on the 9th March, 
high mass is celebrated in this ch. in 
the presence of the college of cardinals. 

8. Francesco a £ip<i, founded in the 
Idth centorj, in honour of St. Francis 
of Assisi, who liyed in the conyent 
and hospital adjoining daring his yisits 
to Rome. The present ch. and con- 
Tent were rebuilt by Cardinal Lazzaro 
Pallaricini, from the designs of Matteo 
Rossi. The ch. contains some works 
of art, among which are the Virgin 
and Cbild with St. Anne, one of the 
best works of Baciccio; a Dead Christ, 
bj Anntbaie Cnracci; and the recum- 
bent statue of the blessed Luigi AI- 
bertoni, hy Bernini, In the convent 
the apartments occupied by St. Francis 
are still shown. 

Qesu, the ch. of the Jesuits, in the 
VifLZza del Gesh, near the northern 
foot of the Capitol, one of the richest 
churches of Rome, begun in 1575 by 
Cardinal Alessandro Famese, from the 
designs of Vignola, The facade and 
cupola were added by Giacomo della 
Porta. The interior is rich in marbles 
of the rarest kinds, and is decorated 
in the most gorgeous st^le. The 
frescoes of the cupola, tribune, and 
roof, are by Baciccio. The paintings 
at the different altars are not of the 
first class. Over the high altar, de- 
signed bv Giacomo della Porta, has 
been lately placed a painting, the Spo- 
zalizioy by the Cav, Capalti, The Death 
of St. Francis Xavier, in the rt. tran- 
sept, is by Carlo Maratta, The chapel 
of S. Tgnazio, in the I. transept, is one 
of the richest in Rome. It was de- 
signed by the celebrated Padre Pozzi, 
and is brilliantly decorated with lapis 
lazuli and verde antiq^ue. The marble 

Eroup of the Trinity is by Bernardino 
udovisi: the globe below the Al- 
mightv is said to be the largest mass 
of lapis lazuli knovn. The altarpiece 
of St. Ignatius is by Padre Pozzi. Be- 
hind this picture is the silver statue of 
the saint. His body lies beneath the 
altar in an urn of bronze gilt, adorned 
with precious stones. The 2 allego- 
rical marble groups at the sides of the 
-•resenting Christianity em- 
the barbarous nations, and 



die Trinmpli €»f Religion over HereEj, 
are £uitastic works of the French 
sculptors ThAdtm and Le Gros. By 
the side of die high altar is the tomb 
of Cardinal Bellannino, the celebrated 
controversialist of the Roman Church. 
It was designed by Rainaldi; the S 
figures of Religion and Wisdom are by 
Bernini. There are 2 great cere« 
monies at this ch. The first, in honoor 
of St. Ignatins, takes place at his fes- 
tival, on the 31st July. The second, 
and most important, occurs on the last 
day of the year, when a solemn Te 
Devon is sung in the presence of all 
the cardinals, magistrates, and public 
bodies of Rome. The adjoining im- 
mense convent is the head-quarters of 
the Jesuits, and the residence of their 
general, the supreme chief of the 
order. 

8. Giorgio m Velahro, near4he Bocca 
della Verita, the only ch. in Rome 
dedicated to the tutelary saint of 
England. It is of high antiquity, as 
the Basilica Semproniana, the founda- 
tion dating from the 4th century. 
It was rebuilt in the time of St. Gre- 
gory the Great, and again in the 8th 
century, under Pope S. Zacharias. 
In the ISth century it was restored by 
the prior Stefano, who added the por- 
tico, as we see by an inscription in 
Gothic characters still legible. The 
interior has 16 columns, of different 
materials and styles, taken from the 
ruins of ancient edifices. The head of 
St. George was deposited here by pope 
St. Zacharias. The high altar and 
tabernacle are probably of the 12th 
century. The frescoes in the tribune 
are attributed to Giotto, but they have 
suffered greatly from the carelessness 
of restorers. This ch. has an histo- 
rical interest in connexion with Rienzi 
which entitles it to respect, and gives 
it strong claims upon the protection of 
the Roman antiquaries. On the first 
day of Lent, 1347, Rienzi affixed to its 
door his celebrated notice announcing 
the speedy return of the Good Estate : 
— In breve tempo li Bomani tomerarmo al 
loro antico buono state. Notwithstand- 
ing this, and although it gives title 
to a cardinal, the ch. would have pe- 
rished a few years ago if the congre- 
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^tion of S. Maria del Pianto had not 
interposed and obtained a grant of it 
iVom Pius VII. as their private ora- 
tory. 

8, Oiovanni DeooUato, belonging to 
the Confratemitib della Misencordia, 
whose office it is to administer con- 
solation to condemned criminals, who 
are buried within the precinct of 
tiie church. It has some remarkable 
paintings, among which the most inter- 
esting is the head of St. John the Bap- 
tist, by Vasari, The other pictures are 
the Birth of John the Baptist, hj Ja- 
eopo del Zuoca ; the fine figures at the 
last altar, hj Jaccpino del Conte ; and 
an altarpiece, by Francesco Sahiati, in 
the adjoining oratory. 

S, Oiovanni d^ Fiorentinif at the com- 
mencement of the Via Giulia, over- 
looking the Tiber, built by the Flo- 
rentines, in the form of a basilica, in 
1588, from the designs of Giacomo 
della Porta. The fine facade was 
added by Clement XII., from the de- 
signs of Alessandro Galilei (1725). 
The chapel of S. Girolamo contains 
an altarpiece representing St. Jerome 
praying before a crucifix, by Santi di 
Tito, On one of the side walls is a 
fine picture of St. Jerome writing, by 
Cigoli: it has all the design and ex- 
pression of Raphael, with the colour 
and force of Titian. In the rt. tran- 
sept is the celebrated picture hjSaU 
vaicr Bma, representing S. Cosimo and 
S. Damiano condemned to the flames. 
The chapel of the Crucifix was painted 
by LocnfTCfnco, 

8. GUmfjmni Crysogcno, in the Traste- 
vere, ibonded by Constantine, and 
rebuilt in 1628 by Cardinal Borghese, 
from the designs of Giobattista Soria. 
The 22 granite columns of the inte- 
rior were evidently taken from some 
ancient building. The picture of St. 
Chrysogonus transported to heaven, 
by uuercino, now in England, was for- 
merly in this ch. It contains a copy of 
it, and a Madonna by Cat?. cT Arpino. 
The ch. is remarkable for several tombs 
of Corsican families : some well-known 
names, and among them that of Pozzo 
di Borgo, may be recognised. 

8, Oiovanni e Paolo, the ch, of the 
Passionist Convent on the Cselian. It 



was built by Pammachus, a friend of 
St. Jerome, on the site of the house 
occupied by the titular saints who 
were officers in the court of Con- 
stantia, and were put to death by 
Julian the Apostate. It has a portico 
of 8 granite and marble columns, and 
16 ancient columns of marble in the 
nave. The pavement is one of the best 
examples of the opus Alexandriwim, 
The vault of the tribune is painted by 
Pomarancio, In the fourth chapel on 
the rt. is an altarpiece by Marco Be-- 
nefial. Beneath this church are the 
remains of the Vivarium, described 
under the Antiquities. 

S, Oiuseppe 'de* Falegnami, over the 
Mamertine Prisons, is remarkable for 
a Nativity, the first work which Carlo 
Maratta exhibited in pnblic. 

8. Oregorio, on the Cselian, founded 
in the 7th century on the site of the 
family mansion of St. Gregory the 
Great. The portico was added in 1633 
by Cardinal Scipio Borghese, from the 
designs of Soria ; and the ch. was rebuilt 
in 1734 from the designs of Francesco 
Ferrari. The interior has 16 fine co- 
lumns of Egyptian granite, taken from 
some ancient building. In the chapel 
of the saint are some sculptures of the 
15th century, illustrating the history 
of his life. The Capella Salviati has 
a finely coloured picture of St. Gre- 
gory, Dy Annibale Caracei (?), and a 
good pred^la of the school of Peru- 
gino. In a detached chapel on the 
opposite side is a fine Ancona, with 
bas-reliefs of the 15th century. On 
one side of the ch. are 3 detached 
chapels built by St. Gregory himself, 
and restored by Cardinal Baronius. 
The first j dedicated to St, Silvia,, mo- 
ther of the saint, has a statue of St. 
Gregory by Niccol6 Cordieri, pupil of 
Michael Angelo, and a fresco on the 
roof representing the Almighty with 
Angels, by Ouido, The second, dedi- 
cated to 8t, Andrew, contains the cele- 
brated frescoes painted as rival ]^er- 
formances by Guido and Domenichmo. 
The St. Andrew adoring the cross as 
he is led to execution is b3r Guido- the 
Flagellation of the saint is by Xhrne- 
nichino. Among the criticisms on these 
pictures, that of Annibale Caracei '- 
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not the least remarkable : " Guide's," 
he said, " is the painting of the mas- 
ter ; this of Domenichino is the paint- 
ing of the scholar, who knew more 
than the master/' Lanzi tells us that, 
while Domenichino was painting one 
of the executioners, he endeavoured to 
rouse himself to anger, and was sur- 
prised in the act of violent gesticula- 
tion by Annibale Caracci, who wa« so 
much struck with the spectacle that 
he embraced him, and said, " Dome- 
nichino, to-day I must take a lesson 
from you." So novel, says Lanzi, and 
at the same time so just and natural, 
did it appear to him that the painter, 
like the orator, should feel within him- 
self all that he undertakes to repre- 
sent to others. The third chapel, 
dedicated to S, Barbara^ has a statue of 
St. Gregory by Niccolb Cordieriy begun, 
it is said, oy Michael Angelo. In the 
middle of the chapel is preserved the 
marble table on which St. Gregory fed 
every morning 12 poor pilgrims. In 
the ch. is interred the celebrated 
Imperia, the Aspasia of the court of 
Leo X. In the cloisters is another 
tomb of more interest to English tra- 
vellers — that of Sir Edward Came, of 
Glamorganshire, doctor of civil law 
of the University of Oxford, who was 
united with Cranmer in 1530 in the 
celebrated commission appointed to 
obtain the opinion of the foreign 
universities respecting the divorce. 
He was ambassador to the emperor 
Charles V., by whom he was knighted. 
He afterwards became ambassador to 
the court of Rome ; and Bishop Burnet, 
in his History of the Reformation, has 
published several of his despatches. 
On the suppression of the English 
embassy by Elizabeth he was recalled, 
but Paul IV. detained him at Rome, 
where he died in 1561. The late poi)e 
was for many years the abbot of this 
convent, and did much to embellish 
the ch. and the adjoining chapel. In 
one of the chapels is a monument 
raised by Gregory XVI. to his suc- 
cessor, Cardinid Zurla, a very learned 
writer on geographical literature. The 
terrace of the ch. commands one 
of the most picturesque views of the 
^alace of the Csesars. 



St, IgnaziOf the ch. of the Jesuits' 
college, the CoUegio Romano, with its 
massive front ^>y Algardi, is rich in 
elaborate decorations. It was built at 
the expense of Cardinal Ludovisi. Its 
magnificence is not in the best taste, 
hut is nevertheless imposing from ita 
excessive brilliancy. The paintings of 
the roof and tribune are by Fadre Fozzi, 
and are remarkable for their perspec- 
tive. The Lancelotti chapel contains 
the tomb of S. Lodovico Gonzaga, with 
a bas-relief representing the Apor 
theosis of the saint, by Le Gros. Near 
the side door is the tomb of Gregory 
XV., by the same sculptor. On the 
massive piers of the unfinished cupola 
is the newly-erected observatory of the 
CoUegio Romano. 

St. Isidoro, near the Via Pinciana, 
foundeld in 1622, the ch. of the Irish 
Franciscan convent,* has an altarpiece 
of St. Isidore by Andrea Sacchi. Thei 
convent is remarkable as having pro* 
duced some distinguished Irish scho- 
lars, among whom may be mentioned 
Luke Wadding, the censor of the In- 
quisition, celebrated for his learned 
History of the Franciscans, 'Annales 
Ordinis Minorum,' in 8 folio volumes, 
and other works on ecclesiastical his- 
tory and erudition. He is buried in 
this eh. 

S, Lorenzo in Damaso, close to the 
magnificent palace of the Cancelleria, 
built by Cardinal Riario, nephew of 
Sixtus IV., from the designs of Bra- 
mante. It contains several monuments 
of the princely house of Massimi, and 
one lately erected to the lamented 
Count Rossi, so barbarously murdered 
in the adjoining palace in December, 
1849. The accomplished scholar and 
poet Annibale Caro, who died here in 
1566, is buried in this ch. His bust 
is by Dosio. The statue of S. Carlo 
Borromeo in the sacristy is by Stefano 
Mademo. 

S, Lorenzo in Lucina, near the Corso, 
founded by Sixtus IV., in the begin- 
ning of the 5th eenturv, and restored 
in its present form bv Paul V. in 1606, 
from the designs of Cosmo da Bergamo. 
At the high altar, which was designed 
by Rainaldi, is the celebrated Cruci- 
fixion by Giwio, The chapel of S. 
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Francesco has a painting by Marco * 
Benefial, This ch. contains the tomb 
of Ponssin, designed by Lemoine, i 
and executed by French artists, at ' 
the suggestion and cost of Chateau- ' 
briand, while French ambassador at , 
Rome: the bas-relief represents the 
vell-knowh landscape of the Arcadia. 

8, Luoa, one of the most ancient 
churches in Rome, rebuilt in the 1 3th 
century by Alexander IV., and dedi- 
cated to Santa Martina. In 1588 
^xtusV. gave it to the Academy of 
Painters, who rebuilt it in the pontifi- 
cate of Urban VIII., and dedicated it 
to St. Luke, their patron saint. The 
designs for this new ch. were fur- 
nished by Pietro da Cortona, who was 
so much pleased with his work that he 
oalled it his daughter. It contains a 
statue of Christ by TAorwaidsm, The 
Assumption, by Sehastiano Conca, is 
a work of great merit. The subterra- 
nean ch., containing the tomb of S. 
Martina, is remarkable for its flat roof, 
and for the chapel erected by Pietro da 
Cortona at his own cost. This artist 
was a liberal benefactor b^ legacy to 
this ch, ; he bequeathed to it his whole 
fortune, amounting to 100,000 scudi. 
The Academy adjoining is described 
under its proper head. 

3, Luigi de* Francesi, in the Piazza of 
the same name at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Ri^tta, founded by 
Catherine de' Medici, and built in 1589 
by the king of France, from the de- 
signs of Giacomo della Porta. The 
second chapel on the rt. contains 2 
brilliant frescoes by Domenichino ; they 
represent the angel offering the crowns 
to S. Cecilia and her nusband S. 
Valerian; S. Cecilia expressing her 
contempt for the Idols ; her distribu- 
tion of her clothes among the poor ; 
her Death and Apotheosis. These 
interesting works, through somewhat 
theatrically treated, are remarkable 
examples of Domenichino's peculiar 
style of composition and colburin^. 
The fine copy of Raphael's St. Cecilia 
is by Guido. In the chapel of St. 
Matthew are 3 pictures, representing 
the calling of the Saint, and his Mar- 
tyrdom, by M, Angela Caravaggio 
(Amerighi). The paintings on the 



roof, and the Prophets on the sides, 
are by Cav, d' Arpino. The Assump- 
tion, at the high altar, is one of the 
best works of Francesco Bassano, In 
the sacristy is a small picture of the 
Virgin, attributed to Correggio. This 
ch. contains many tombs of eminent 
Frenchmen, including those of Car- 
dinal de Bemis by I^aboureur ; Cardinal 
de la Grange d'Arquien, &ther-in-law 
of Sobieski, who'died at the age of 105 ; 
Cardinal d'Ossat, ambassador of Henry 
IV. ; and Seroux d' Agincourt, the cele- 
brated arclueologist and writer on 
Italian art. Not the least interesting 
are those of Pauline de Montmorin, 
erected by Chateaubriand, and of the 
celebrated painter Guerin. A massive 
monument has been recently erected 
to the French officers and soldiers who 
perished during the military opera- 
tions against Rome in 1849. This ch. 
is under the immediate protection of 
France. 

S. Marcello, belonging to the Servites 
in the Corso, a yery ancient ch., dating 
as far back as the 4th century, gives 
title to a cardinal. It was rebuilt in 
1519 from the designs of Sansovino, 
with the exception of the fayade, which 
was added by Carlo Fontana. The 
chapel of the Crucifix (the 6th on the 
rt.) IS celebrated for the fine paintings 
by Pierino del Vaga, representing the 
Creation of Eve, " where," says LAnzi, 
" there are some infantine figures that 
almost look as if they were alive: a 
work deservedly held in the highest 
repute." The St. Mark and the St. 
John are by the same painter, with the 
exception of the hand and bare arm, 
which were finished by Daniele da 
Volterra. In this chapel is the tomb 
of Cardinal Consalvi. minister of Pius 
VII., one of the most enlightened 
statesmen of Italy, the most honest 
and most liberal reformer of the papal 
administration, whose death is still in- 
volved in that painful mystery which 
strengthens the popular impression 
that it was produced by poison. The 
tomb is by Bainaldi, and is much ad- 
mired as a specimen of modem art. 
Another tomb of some interest is that 
of Pierre Gilles, the French traveller 
and writer on Constantinople and the 
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Bospborus, who died here in 1555. 
The ceremonj of the Exaltation of the 
Cross takes place in this ch. in the 
presence of the whole college of cardi- 
nals, on the 14th September. 

8, Marco, a very elegant and interest- 
ing little ch., built on the plan of an 
ancient basilica, within the precincts 
of the Palace of Venice. It was 
founded by Pope S. Marco in 337, and 
dedicated to the Evangelist. It was 
rebuilt in 833 hj Gregory IV., who 
covered the interior with mosaics. In 
1468 Paul II., after the construction of 
the palace, entirely rebuilt the ch. in 
its present form, with the exception of 
the tribune, which is still standing 
with the mosaics of the 9th century. 
The portico was then added, from the 
designs of Giuliano da Majano. The 
interior has a nave and 2 aisles sepa- 
rated by 20 columns of jasper, ana a 
few paintings. The most remarkable 
are (at the first altar on the rt.) the 
Resurrection, by Palma Oiovane, erro- 
neously attributed to Tintoretto; the 
St. Mark the Evangelist, and the St. 
Mark the Pope, by the School of Perugino 
(at the last altar on the rt.) ; the 
Nativity of the Virgin, by 77 BoJognese 
(Gio. Francesco Grimaldi) ; the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, by Carlo Maratta 
(third on the rt.); the Virgin and 
Child and S. Martina, by Ciro Ferri 
(third on the 1.) The monument of 
Lionardo Pesaro of Venice is by Canova, 
On the Festival of St. Mark, April 25th, 
there is a solemn procession oi all the 
clergy of Rome from this ch. to St. 
Peter's. 

S. Maria, degli Angeli, This magnifi- 
cent ch. occupies the Pinacotheca, or 
the great hall of the Baths of Diocle- 
tian, which was altered by Michael 
Angelo for the purposes of Christian 
worship during tne pontificate of Pius 
IV. It is one of the most imposing 
chs. in Rome, and is frequently ad- 
duced to prove how much St. Peter's 
has suffered by the abandonment of 
the original plan of a Greek cross. 
The arrangement of the ancient baths 
is described under the head of ** Anti- 
quities." The great hall was con- 
ned by Michael Angelo into a Greek 
^y the addition of a wing : Van- 



vitelli in 1740 reduced the ch. to its 
present form by adopting the circular 
aula of the baths as a vestibule, and 
enlarging the choir on the opposite 
side. The hall, which Michael Angelo 
had preserved as a nave, was thus con- 
verted into a transept ; but the altera- 
tion, although it gave greater room to 
the fisibric, was not a happy one. On 
account of the dampness of the ground 
Michael Angelo was obliged to raise 
the pavement about 8 feet, so that the 
bases of the original columns remain 
necessarily buried. Of the 16 columns 
of the ch. 8 only are antique, and are 
of Egyptian granite, with attached bases 
of white marble. The others are of 
brick, stuccoed in imitation of granite, 
and were added by Vanvitelli. In the 
vestibule are the tombs of Salvator 
Rosa J of Carlo Maratta j of Cardinid 
Parisio, professor of junsprudence at 
Bologna; and of Carainaf Francesco 
Alciati, the learned chancellor of Rome 
under Pius IV. The tomb of Salvator 
Rosa (1673) has an inscription which 
represents him as the " Pictorum sui 
temporis nulli secundum, poetamm 
omnium temporum principibus parem ;" 
a friendly eulogy, which the judgment 
of posterity has not confirmed. At 
the entrance of the g^eat hall is the 
noble statue of S. Bruno, by the French 
sculptor Houdon, It is recorded that 
Clement XIV. was a great admirer of 
this statue : ** It would speak," he said, 
" if the rule of his order did not pre- 
scribe silence." The hall, now form- 
ing the transept of the ch., is 297) 
feet long, 91 feet wide, and 84 feet 
high : the length of the present nave 
from the entrance to the nigh altar i« 
336 feet. The granite columns are of 
one piece, 45 feet high and 16 feet in 
circumference. The antique capitals, 
4 Corinthian and 4 Composite, are of 
white marble. The entablature is also 
antique. Among the works of art 
preserved here is the fine fresco of S. 
Sebastiab by Domenichino, 22 feet high, 
originally painted on the walls of St. 
Peter^s, and removed with consummate 
skill by the celebrated engineer and 
architect Zabaglia. Opposite is the Bap- 
tism of the Saviour by Carlo Maratta, 
mentioned by Lamd as one of the largest 
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works he ever painted ; the Death of 
Ananias and Sapphira is by Cristofano 
Bonoaili; the fall of Simon Magus, by 
Pompeo Battoniy is one of the finest 
works produced during the last cen- 
tury. Most of these pictures were 
piunted as altarpieces for St. Peter^s, 
and were superseded bv mosaic copies, 
which have been already noticed. On 
the payement is the meridian traced by 
Bianchini in 170), with the assistance 
of Maraldi, pupil of Cassini. Behind 
the ch. is the Carthusian convent, 
with its celebrated cloister designed 
by Michael Angelo. It was founded 
and endowed by the Orsini family. 
The cloister is formed by a portico 
sustained by 100 columns of travertine, 
supporting 4 long corridors which once 
contained a rare collection of engrav- 
ings. In the centre of the square are 
the immense cypresses planted around 
the fountain by Michael Angelo when 
he built the cloister : they are said to 
measure 13 feet in circumrerence. The 
" Pope's oil-cellar,*' as it is called, is a 
mere chamber of the ancient baths, but 
it presents nothing of any interest. 

8, Maria deW Anima, behind the 
Piazza Nayona, begun in 1400, with 
money bequeathed ror the purpose by 
a native of Germany, and completed 
firom the designs of jGriuliano Sangallo. 
The fine interior contains at the high 
altar the Madonna with angels and 
saints by ^'tWta Somano^ much injured 
by inundations of the Tiber and by 
careless restorations; an indifferent 
copy of the Pietit of Michael Angelo, 
by Nanni di Baccio Bigio ; the frescoes 
of Sermoneta in the chapel of the Cro- 
cifisso ; and the frescoes of lyancesco 
ScUviati in the Capello del Cristo 
Morto. The noble tomb of Adrian VI. 
was designed by Baldassare Pentzzi^ 
and sculptured by M, Angelo Senese 
and Niccolb Tt'ibolo, Near the tomb of 
Cardinal Andrea of Austria is that 
of Lucas Holstenius of Hamburgh, the 
well-known librarian of the Vatican. 
Two small tombs by Fiammingo are 
interesting examples of that sculptor. 
At the entrance of the sacristy is the 
tomb of the due de Cleyes, with a 
bas-relief representing Gregory XIII. 
giving him his sword. 



S. Maria deW Ara Gali Csee Ara Coeli). 

8, Maria Aveniina, called also the 
Priorato, from the priory of the 
Knights of Malta to which it is at- 
tached, is remarkable for the panora- 
mic views which it commands over 
an immense extent of the city and 
suburbs. The ch. was restored in 
1 765 by Cardinal Rezzonico, trom the 
designs of Hranesi, who has over- 
loaded it with ornaments. An an- 
tique marble sarcophagus, with bas- 
reliefs of the Muses, serves as the tomb 
of a bishop Spinelli. This ch. suffered 
greatly in 1849 from the French 
artUlery, the besieged having placed a 
formidable battery m front of it, which 
it became necessary to silence. A de- 
tailed account of the Aventine will be 
found under the head of 8. Sahina, 

8, Maria m Cosmediny already noticed 
under the Antiquities as standing on 
the site of the temple of Ceres and 
Proserpine. It is said to have been 
biiUt by S. Dionysins in the 3rd cen- 
tury. It was restored by Adrian I. in 
782, in the form of a basilica. Being 
intended for the Greek exiles who 
were driven from the East by the 
Iconoclasts, under Constantine Copro- 
ntmus, and having a school attached 
to it for their use, it acquired from 
that circumstance the name of 8cuo!a 
Oreoa : in later times it has taken the 
name of Bocca della Veritk, from the 
marble mask under the portico. The 
name of Cosmedin is supposed to refer 
either to the order of the school or to 
the ornaments of the ch. It has a 
nave divided from 2 side aisles by 12 
ancient columns of marble. The pave- 
ment is of opits Alexandrinum^ The 2 
ambones and the pontifical chair are of 
the 12lh century. The picture of the 
Madonna in the tribune is a specimen 
of early Greek art. The tabernacle of 
white marble and mosaic is by Deodato 
Ooaimati, The ch. contains the tomb 
of the learned Gio. Mario Crescimbeni, 
the founder and historian of the Arca- 
dian Academy, bom at Macerata in 
1663, who died here in 1728, wMIq 
priest of this ch. 

8, Maria di Loreto, one of the chs, 
at the northern extremity of the forum 
of Trajan. It was restored by Antor''^ 
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Sangallo in 1506, and hat a dooUe 
dome by hia ancle Gioliano Sangallo. 
The eb, is cbiefly remarkable for tbe 
statue of St. Susanna by Fiammingo, 
one of tbe greatest productions of 
modem art in Bome, and one of the 
most classical works wbicb emanated 
from the school of Bernini. At the 
high altar is a picture attributed to 
JPerugino, 

8, Maria $opra Minerva^ so called 
from bein^ buUt on the site of a tem- 
ple of Minerva, erected by Pompey 
after his victories in Asia. It was re- 
built in 1375 nnder Gregory XI., and 
granted to the Dominicans; it was 
restored in the 17th century by Car- 
dinal Barberini, from the designs of 
Carlo Mademo. It is the only Gothic 
cb, in Rome. On the unfinished 
facade are some inscriptions marking 
the height of the waters of the Tiber 
in different inundations from 1422 to 
1 598. The interior was imposing before 
its recent restoration, it is now magni- 
ficent — the walls and columns being 
covered with cippolino marble, and the 
roof painted in the most florid style of 
mediieval decoration. On the 1. of the 
high altar is the full-length statue 
of Christ by Michael Angela, one of 
bis finest single fibres, highly finished, 
but deficient in that expression 
of divinity which we look ror in a 
representation of the Saviour. This 
statue is mentioned in the letter of 
Francis I. to Michael Angelo, quoted 
in our account of tbe Fieth in St. 
Peter's, in a previous page, as one of 
those works which made the king desi- 
rous to enrich bis chapel at Pans with 
some productions of the same match- 
less genius. In the 2nd chapel on the 
rt. is the S, Lodovico Bertrando, by 
liaownio ; the paiutinus on tbe pilasters 
are !)y Mtaumo, The chapel of the 
Annunciation (fith on tbe rt,), painted 
bv Ci)/i(ir€ Nobbitt, contains a beautiful 
altarpiece attributed to Beato Angelica 
(in Fwmle^ and the statue of Urban VII. 
bv Diionoioino, In the Aldobrandini 
chapel is the Last Supper, by Baraccio, 
The other paintings of this chapel 

" * " Chcrubina Alberti; the statue of 
VIII. is by Ippalito Buzio; the 
ian, the figures of the father 



and mother of die pope, and the 
Charity, are by Cordieri' that of Be- 
Ugion is br Mariani. In the small 



thi 



I chapel at the end of the rt. transept 
adjoining is a Cmcifix, attributed to 
Giotto. The Cara£Bi chapel, dedicated 
to St. Thomas Aquinas, has some in- 
teresting frescoes by FUippiao Lippi ; 
the roof is painted h^ Raffaellino del 
GaHfo: all these paintings have been 
too much restored. The tomb of Paul 
IV. in this chapel is by Pirro Ligorio. 
In the adjoining chapel of the Bosai^, 
the Madonna at the nigh altar is said 
to be l^ Beato Angelioo ; the history of 
St. Catherine of Siena is by Gunccmni 
de^ Vecchia; the ceiling, representing 
the Mysteries of the Bosary, is b^ 
Marcello Venmti, The next, or Alderi 
chapel, has an altarpiece by Carlo 
Maratta representing the 5 saints 
canonised by Clement X. conducted 
before the Virgin bjr St. Peter. At 
the altar of the sacristy is a Cruci- 
fixion by Andrea Sacchi, In the chapel 
of S. Vincenzo Ferrerio b a picture of 
the saint by Bernardo Castelli, the 
Genoese painter, the well-known friend 
of Tasso. This ch. contains some very 
interesting tombs. Behind the high 
altar are mose of Leo X. and Clement 
VII., designed by Antonio Sangalla ; the, 
figure of Leo is by Raphael da MantC" 
lupo, that of Clement is by iVant di 
Baccio Bigia ; the rest is by Baccia 
BandinelU. On the pavement below 
are the tombs of Cardinal Casanata, 
of the learned Padre Mamachi, and of 
Cardinal Bembo, one of the great re- 
storers of learning, the friend of Mi- 
chael Angelo, Baphael, and Ariosto: 
it was erected, as the inscription tells 
us, by his natural son, Torquato 
Bembo. Another tomb interesting to 
English travellers is that of Cardinal 
Howard, ''Magnee Britannise Pro- 
tector," the grandson of Thomas earl 
of Arundel, who died in Borne, May 
21, 1 694, On the way to the entrance 
on the I.^of the choir are the magnifi- 
cent tombs of Cardinal Alessandrino, 
by Giacomo della Porta} of Cardinal 
Pimentelli, by Bernini; and of Cardinal 
Benelli, by Carlo Rainaldi. Near tbem, 
let into the wall, is the slab-tomb of the 
Beato Fra Giovanni 4-Qgelico da Fie* 
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sole, the illufitrious punter, whose 
deTotional works and purity of life are 
happily expressed in the inscription : — 

** Non mifai ilt landi quod eram yelnt alter 
Apelles. 
Sed quod lucra tois omnia, CUiiste, dabam. 
Altera nam terris opera extant, altera ooelo 
Urbs me Joannem floa tulit Etrariaa." 

Fra An^elico is represented under 
an emaciated figure, at the feet of 
which is written, " Hie jacet Vene, 
Fictor Fl, Jo, ordinis Predioatorum^ 1 404." 
The tomb, of Benedict XIII. (Orsini), 
in the 1. transept, is by Carlo Mardixcni, 
In the nave is the tomb of Paulus 
Manutius, son of the celebrated Aldus 
Manutius of Venice : he died at Rome 
in 1574, after he had printed the Scrip- 
tures and the Works of the Fathers, 
and composed his Hunous 'Commen- 
taries on Cicero,' and his learned 
treatise ' De Curia Romana.' The 
following is the simple but expressive 
inscription : pavlo MAMyrio aij)I fi- 
Lio . OBiiT ciaiOLXXiv. On the last 
pilaster of the nave is the monument 
of Raphael Fabretti, Uie learned 
antiquary of Urbino, who died at 
Rome in 1 700. At the entrance of the 
chapel of the Rosary is the Gothic 
tomb of Guillaume Durand (ob. 1304), 
the learned Provencal and bishop of 
Mende, author of the ' Speculum Juris,' 
and the ' Rationale divinorum offici- 
orum.' His tomb is remarkable for 
its mosaics and sculptures by Giovanni 
Cosimati. The FesUval of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, on the 7th March, is observed 
in this ch. with great solemnity, and 
high mass is performed in the presence 
of all the cardinals. On the Festival 
of the Annunciation, on the 25th of 
the same month, the pope attends high 
mass in this ch.,and afterwards bestows 
their dowry on the young girls por- 
tioned by the Society of the Annun- 
ziata. 1 he Monastery attached to this 
ch. is the chief seat of the Dominicans, 
and the general of the order resides in 
it. The Inquisition once held its 
sittings ia the monastery, but the 
Palace of the Inquisition, called " the 
Tribunal of the Holy Office," is situated 
near St. Peter's, and is described in 
the account of the " Palaces" in a sub- 
sequent page. The Library of the 



Minerva, called the Biblioteca Casa- 
natense, from Cardinal Casanata its 
founder, is one of the most celebrated 
in Rome: it contains upwards of 
120,000 printed books and 4500 MSS. 
The most ancient of the latter is a 
Pontifical on parchment of the 9th cen- 
tury, illuminated with miniatures. A 
large Bible on parchment, stamped by 
hand with wooden characters, is inter- 
esting in the history of printing. This 
library is richer in printed books 
than any other in Rome, and is only 
surpassed by the Vatiean in manu- 
scripts. It is open daily from 7| to 
10} A.M., at all seasons, and for 2 
hours in the afternoon, which vary 
according to the time of the year. 

8, Maria delta Navicella, so called 
from a small marble ship which Leo X. 
placed in front of it. The ch. is one 
of the oldest in Rome, and stands on 
the site of the house of S. Cyriaca. 
It was entirely renewed by Leo X, 
from the designs of Raphael. The 
portico is by Michael Angelo. The 
interior has 18 fine columns of granite 
and 2 of porphyry. The frieze of the 
nave is painted in chiaro-scuro by 
Oiulio Bomano and Fierino del Vaga, 
In the Confessional are the remains of 
S. Balbina. The mosaics of the tri- 
bune are of the 9th century, when the 
ch. was restored under Paschal I. 

S, Maria del Orto, in the Trastevere, 
near the Ripa Grande, deserves notice 
for its architecture. It was designed 
by Giulio Romano, about 1530, with 
the exception of the fa^de, which 
was added by Martino Lunghi. It 
contains an Annunciation by Taddeo 
Zuccari, The architecture of the high 
altar is by Oiacomo della Forta, 

8, Maria della Pace, built by Sixtus 
IV. in 1487, as a memorial of the 
peace of Christendom, after it had 
been threatened by the Turks in 1480. 
It was designed by Baccio Pintelli, 
and restored by Alexander VII. from 
the designs of Pietro da Cortona, who 
added the semicircular portico. The 
interior consists of a nave and an oc- 
tagonal cupola in good taste. Over 
the arch of the first chapel on the 
rt. hand in entering the ch. are the 
Four Sibyls by Raphael, They represent 
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the Cumsean, Persian, Phrygian, and 
Tiburtine Sibyls, and are universally 
classed among the most perfect works 
of this illnstrious master. Unlike the 
Isaiah in S. Agostino, these frescoes 
do not show the imitation of Michael 
Angelo for which that picture is re- 
markable. They were very probably 
suggested by the works of the Sixtine 
chapel, but they bear distinct evidence 
of the peculiar grace and sweetness 
of Raphael's own style. In regard to 
the common story of the jealousy of 
the two great artists, it is said that, 
when Michael Angelo was consulted 
by the banker Chigi on the price 
which Raphael could claim for these 
Sibyls, Michael Angelo replied that 
every head was worth a hundred 
crowns. They have recently been re- 
stored, but had unfortunately suffered 
from old repainting in oil. The Pro- 
phets above are by Timoteo della Vite, 
from Raphael's drawings. The 4 paints 
ings of the cupola have been much 
admired : the Visitation is by Carlo Ma- 
ratta • the Presentation in the Temple 
in oil is one of the finest works of 
Baldassare Peruzzi ; the Nativity of the 
Virgin is by Francesco Vanni; the Death 
of the Virgin is considered the master- 
piece of Gio, Maria Morandi, The high 
altar, from the designs of Carlo Ma- 
derno, has some graceful paintings on 
the ceiling by Albani, The altarpiece 
of the 1st chapel on the 1. is by Bal- 
dassare Peruzzi, The 2nd chapel on 
the 1. has an altarpiece by Marcello 
Venusti, probably after Michael Angelo. 
The 2na chapel on the rt. has ara- 
besques by Simone Mosca. The cloisters 
were designed by Bramante (1494). 

S. Maria del Popolo, founded, it is 
supposed, by Paschal II. in 1099, 
on the spot where the ashes of Nero 
are said to have been discx>vered and 
scattered to the winds. The tradition 
states that the people were constantly 
harassed by the phantoms whicn 
haunted the spot, and that the ch. 
was built to protect them from these 
ghostly visitants. It was rebuilt by 
Sixtus IV., f^om the designs of Baccio 
Pintelli, in 1 480, and was completed and 
embellished by Julius II,, and by Agos- 
^uo Chigi^ and other wealthy citizens. 



Alexander VII. modernised the whole 
building on the plans of Bernini. The 
sculptures and paintings collected in 
its numerous chapels make it one of 
the most interesting churches in Rome. 
The 1st chapel on the rt. of the en- 
trance, dedicated to the Virgin and to 
St. Jerome by Cardinal Cristoforo della 
Rovere, contains the monument of the 
cardinal and some frescoes, and the 
celebrated altarpiece^ of the Nativity, 
bv Pinturicchio, The 2nd, or the Cibo 
chapel, designed by Carlo Fontana on 
the plan of a Greek cross, is rich in 
verde and nero antico, pavonazzetto, 
alabaster, and jasper: the picture of 
the Conception is by Carlo Maratta, 
The 3rd chapel, dedicated to the Vir^n 
by Sixtus IV., is remarkable for its 
frescoes by Pinturicchio, lately restored 
by Camuccini, In the 4th is the bas- 
relief of St. Catherine between St. 
Antony of Padua and St. Vincent, an 
interesting work of the 1 5th century ; 
and on the rt. is the beautiful monu- 
mental figure of M. A. Albertoni, who 
died when young of plague in 1 485 ; and 
opposite to it that of Cardinal Lusi- 
tani. The ceiling of the choir is 
covered with frescoes by Pinturicchio in 
his best style. The painted windows 
are by French artists, Claude and 
Guillaume, who were invited to Rome 
by Bramante: they are the only ex- 
amples of painted windows in Roine. 
Under these are the magnificent tombs 
of Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, and the 
Cardinal Basso di Ricinati, bv Andrea 
Sansovifw, the sculptor of the beautiful 
bas-reliefs at Loreto; they are per- 
haps the most c-elebrated tombs of the 
15th century in Rome : Sansovino waft" 
brought to Rome by Julius II. pur- 
posely to execute them. In the chapel 
on the 1. of the high altar is the As- 
sumption, by Anntbale Caracci. The 
Crucifixion of St. Peter and the Con- 
version of St. Paul are by M, Angelo 
Caravaggio, The Chigi chapel, the 2nd 
on the 1. hand, was constructed and 
decorated from the designs ofBaphael, 
The mosaics of the cupola, represent- 
ing the creation of the heavenly bodies, 
are from his designs, but were not 
finished for a long time after his death. 
According to an idea which prevailed 
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in the middle ages, and may be found 
in Dante, each planet is represented 
under the guidance of a guardian angel. 
The initials on the torch of Cupid indi- 
cate the name of the artist, Lodovico 
della Pace, who executed these mo- 
saics; the date is 1516. The oripnal 
plan was to cover the ceiling with a 
series of subjects from the Creation to 
the fall of Adam; the walls were to 
have paintings illustrating the New 
Testament ; and these two series were 
to be connected by 4 statues of Pro- 
phets. The mosaics of the Creation 
have recently been made known by 
the excellent outlines of Grtiner. The 
Nativity of the Virgin over the altar, 
and the oil-paintings between the win- 
dows, were begun by Sebastiano del 
Piombo, and finished by Salviati. The 
beautiful Statue of Jonah sitting on 
a whale, long known to have been de- 
signed by Raphael^ is now proved by 
Passavant to have been sculptured by 
the great artist. The Elijah is by 
Lorenzetto, after the design of Ra- 
phael ; the Daniel and the Habakkuk 
are by Bernini, Near this chapel is 
Hie tomb of the Princess Odescalchi 
Chigi (1771), by Paoh Posi, remark- 
able only for its bad taste. In the 
corridor, sacristry, transepts, and in 
several chapels of the ch., are nume- 
rous very interesting monuments : some 
of them are ornamented with fine 
sculptures of the 15th century, and on 
others some curious epitaphs may be 
noticed. In a tabernacle of elaborate 
sculpture in the sacristy, which for- 
merly adorned the high altar, is en- 
closed an interesting old punting of 
the Madonna. 

S^ Maria in Trastevere, said to have 
been the first ch. publicly conse- 
crated to divine worship in Rome, and 
one of the earliest dedicated to the 
Virgin. It was founded as a small 
oratory by St. Calixtus in 224, rebuilt 
in 340 by Julius I., and by him dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. In 707 it was 
ornamented with mosaics by John VII., 
and subsequently restored by Gre- 
gory II. and Gre^ry III. Adrian I. 
added the side aisles; Benedict III. 
buiU the tribune; Innocent II., in 
Il^9> i^tored the whole building, and 



decorated the facade with mosaics, 
which are still preserved. Nicholas V. 
reduced it to its present form, on the 
plans of Bernardino Rossellino. The 
mosaics of the fa9ade represent the 
Virgin and Child, and the 6 wise and 
5 foolish virgins : they were restored 
in the 14th century by Pietro Caval^ 
liniy who assisted Giotto in executing 
his Navicella at St. Peter's. The 21 
granite columns, which divide the nave 
from the 2 side aisles, were evidently 
taken from ancient edifices : some have 
Ionic and some Corinthian capitals. 
Many of the Ionic capitals have either 
in the volutes or the flowers small 
heads of Isis, Serapis, and Harpocrates. 
The fine Assumption, by Domenichino, 
is painted on copper, in the centre of 
the rich vaulting executed from his. 
designs. Domenichino also designed 
the chapel of the Madonna di Strada 
Cupa, on the rt. of the altar, and com- 
menced the graceful figure of a child 
with flowers in a compartment of the 
ceiling. The tribune has 2 series of 
mosaics : the upper ones, representing 
the Saviour, the Virgin, and several 
saints, were executed in the 12th cen- 
tury, when .the ch. was restored by 
Innocent II. ; those below, represent- 
ing the Life of the Virgin, are by 
Pietro Cavallini, The Confessional 
contains the remains of St. Calixtus 
and 4 other early popes. This ch. 
has a floor of opus Alexandrinum 
and some interesting tombs: among 
them may be mentioned those of Lan- 
franco and Ciro Ferri, the painters; 
and of Giovanni Eottari, the learned 
librarian of the Vatican, editor of the 
Dictionary of the Della Cruscan Aca- 
demy, an able writer on art, who died 
canon of this ch. in 1775. In the 1. 
transept are the tombs of Cardinal 
d'Alen9on, brother of Philip le Bel, 
and of Cardinal Stefaneschi, by Paolo , 
the celebrated Roman sculptor of the 
1 4th century. Near this ch. is the im- 
mense Benedictine Convent of San Ca^ 
listo, in which is preserved the Latin 
Bible of S. Paolo, one of the most 
beautiful MSS. of the 8th century, 
said to have been a present from 
Charlemagne. 

S, Maria a Trevi (de* Crociferi), said 
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to haye been founded by Belisarius. 
This ch., situated near the Fountain 
of Treyi, derives its popular name 
from the order of the Crociferi, to 
whom it was presented by Gregory 
XIII. in 1573. It was rebuilt by Alex- 
ander VII., from the designs of Gia- 
como del Duca. It contains some fine 
pictures of the Venetian school, prin- 
cipidly by Palma Vecchio. The small 
historical subjects round the altar of 
the Crocifisso are by U Bohgnese, The 
pictures of Palma Vecchio are at one of 
the side altars ; another altar has a 
picture of the Venetian school, pro- 
bably by one of Palma's scholars. 

S, Maria in VaUicella, better known as 
the Chiem NtK/oa, one of the largest and 
most imposing churches in Rome. It 
was built by S. Filippo Neri, assisted 
by Gregory XIII. and Cardinal Cesi, 
from the aesigns of Martino Lunghi. 
The interior is rich in marbles and 
ornaments designed by Pietro da Cor- 
tona, who painted the roof, the cupola, 
and the vault of the tribune. In the 
first chapel on the rt. is the fine Cru- 
cifixion, by ScipioM Oaetani, called the 
Roman Vandyke. The Coronation of 
the Virgin in the chapel of the tran- 
sept is by Cav, cTArpino, The high 
altar is remarkable for 3 paintings by 
Btibens in his early youth : the central 
picture represents the Virgin in a 
glory of angels ; the otiiers represent, 
on one side, St. Gregory, S. Mauro, 
and S. Papias ; on the other, S. Domi- 
tilla, S. Nereo, and S. Achilleo. In 
the next chapel is the fine Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, by Baroccio. The 
roof of the Sacristy is painted by Pietro 
da Cortona; the subject is the Arch- 
angel bearing the symbols of the Pas- 
sion to Heaven : it is finely coloured, 
and reniarkable for the effect of the 
foreshortening. The statue of S. Fi- 
lippo is by Aigardi. In an inner cham- 
ber is a nne picture by Gueroino. Be- 
yond this is the chamber of S. Filippo, 
still retaining the furniture which he 
used. In the small chapel is preserved 
the picture, by Otttdo^ which so power- 
fully affected the saint : the ceiling is 
painted by Pietro da Cortona. Re- 
turning to the ch., the second chapel 
nn the rt. hand has the beautiful Visit- 



ation, by Baroccio ; the last chapel on 
this side is painted by Cav, d'Arpino. 
This ch. contains the tombs of the 
Cardinal Baronius, the celebrated 
annalist of the Church, of Cardinal 
Taruggi, and of Cardinal Maury. 
S. Filippo was the inventor of those 
compositions of sacred music which 
took the name of oratorio from thie 
oratory which he founded. Oratoriols 
are still performed in this ch. during 
Lent. S. Filippo is also entitled to 
honourable praise for having induced 
Cardinal Baronius to write his cele- 
brated Annals. At his festival, on 
the 26th May, a grand mass is cele- 
brated in this ch., in the presence of 
the pope and cardinals. The adjoinii^ 
Convent of 8, Filippo Neri is one of the 
best works of Borromini. The fiat 
roof of the oratory is an able imitation 
of that of the Cella Solearis of the 
Baths of Caracalla. The chapel of S. 
FilippHO Neri contains a mosaic copy 
of Guide's picture of the saint ; and a 
series of puntings on the roof, illus- 
trative of different events in his life, 
by Cristofano Boncalli, The body of 
the saint lies beneath the iJtar. The 
Library contains some interesting 
works. The ' Enarrationes in Psal«- 
mos,' by St. Augustin, on parchment, 
is the oldest MS. A Latin Bible oi 
the 8th century is attributed to Alcuin. 
Several inedited manuscripts of <^ar- 
dinal Baronius are preserved here. 

S, Maria in Via Lcrta, by the side of 
the Doria palace, is said by the Church 
tradition to occupy the spot where St. 
Paul lodged with the centurion. The 
ch. was founded by Sergius I. in the 
8th century, rebuilt by Innocent VIII. 
in 1485, and restored in 1662 by 
AlexandJer VII., when the facade was 
added by Pietro da Cortona, who con«- 
sidered it his masterpiece of architect 
ture. In the subterranean ch. is a 
spring of water, which is said by the 
tradition to have miraculously sprung 
up, to enable the apostle to baptize 
his disciples. 

8, Mfxria delta Vittoria, in the Via de 
Porta Pia, so called firom a miraculous 
picture of the Madonna, whose inter- 
cession is said to have obtained many 
victories over the Turks. It was built 
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in its present magnificent style in 
1605, by Paul V. The imposing facade 
"Was added from the designs of Gio. 
Battista Soria, at the expense of Car- 
dinal Borghese, in return for the pre- 
sent of the hermaphrodite found in 
the gardens of the adjoining Carmelite 
convent, and ' now in the Museum ' of 
the Louvre. The interior is by Carlo 
Mademo. The flags suspended from 
the roof were captured from the Turks 
when they were compelled to raise 
the siege of Vienna, in 1683. The 
Virgin and St. Francis in the second 
ehapel, and the 2 lateral pictures, are 
hy JDomenichino. The chapel of S. 
Teresa contains the reclining statue 
of the saint in ectasy, with the 
Angel of Death descending to transfix 
her with his dart, by Bernini. The 
next chapel contains the Trinity, by 
-Ouercino; a Crucifixion, by Guido; and 
his portrait of Cardinal Comaro. 

8. Martino di Monti, behind the Baths 
^f Titus, called also 8. 8ilvestro e 
8,- Martino, built by S. Symmachus, 
A.D. 500, on the site of a more ancient 
church founded by S. Silvester in the 
time of Constantine the Great. After 
being restored by several popes in the 
middle ages, it was modernised in 1650 
by P. Filippini, the general of the Car- 
melites. The nave is divided from the 
2 side aisles by a double range of 24 
ancient columns, of the Corinthian 
order, and of different marbles, said to 
have been taken from Hadrian's villa 
at Tivoli. In the aisles is a series of 
very remarkable landscapes in fresco 
by Gaspar Pousstn, with the prophet 
Elijah and other figures by his more 
celebrated brother-in-law, Nicholas 
Foussin, The high altar is raised upon 
a platform richly paved with marbles 
of various colours. Beneath it a mar- 
ble staircase leads to the Confessional, 
containing the bodies of popes S. Sil- 
vester and S. Majrtin, arranged,and de- 
corated by Pieiro da Oortona, Below 
this is the Subterranean Ch., a kind of 
crypt, which formed part of the Baths 
of Trajan. The ancient pavement is 
of black and white mosaic, and the 
antique Madonna at the altar is of the 
same material. Near this ch. is a 
piazza which still retains the name of 



Suburra, the celebrated street of ancient 
Rome. 

S8, Nereo ed AchiUeo, on the Appian, 
near the Baths of Caracalla, built by 
John I. in 524, and restored in the 
1 6th century by Cardinal Baronius, 
who was titular cardinal of the 
Church. It is remarkable chiefly for 
the 2 reading-desks, instead of am- 
bones, as in the early Christian 
churches, placed in the enclosed square 
space surrounding the altar; for the 
mosaics of the 8th century ; and for 
the episcopal chair from which Gre- 
gory the Great read his 28th homily 
to the people. A portion of this 
homily is engraved on the back of the 
chair. On the walls of the tribune is 
an interesting fresco representing a 
Council. On a marble slab is still pre- 
served the impressive adjuration in 
which Cardinal Baronius entreats his 
successors not to alter the building, or 
remove any of its antiquities. The 
touching prayer of the father of eccle- 
siastical history might be advantage- 
ously followed by some of the Icono- 
clasts of our own time. The following 
is the inscription : — Presbyter, Card. SuC' 
cesser quisquis fueris, rogo te, per gloriam 
Dei, et per merita horum martyrmn, nihil 
demito, nihil minuito, nee mutato; resti- 
tutam antiquitatem pie servato ; sic Dens 
martyrum suontm precis semper adjuvet! 

8. Onofrio, on the Janiculum, above 
the Porta di San Spirito, built in the 
1 5th century for the hermits of the 
congregation of St, Jerome. There 
are few churches in Rome which pos- 
sess so deep an interest for the Italian 
scholar as this, the last resting-place 
of Tasso. Under the portico on the 
side of the ch. are 3 lunettes, in which 
Domenichino has painted the Baptism, 
Temptation, and Flagellation of St. 
Jerome. The Virgin and Child over 
the door are by the same master. On 
entering the ch. a small slab of marble 
on the 1. hand bears the simple inscrip- 
tion, TORQVATi TASSi ossA. The illus- 
triotts poet came to this convent to 
seek an asylum in his latter days, and 
died here m 1595. The cell in which 
he lived has recently been restored to 
its old condition by a number of ama- 
teurs, and is now the object of nume- 
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rous pilgrimages. On the wall above 
his grave is a mural tablet surmounted 
by thejportrait of Tasso, raised by Car- 
dinal Bevilacqua. A monument to his 
memory has been nearly completed 
(Pius IX. being at the head of the sub- 
scribers for its erection) from the de- 
signs of Cav. Fabris ; but no monument 
can possess half the interest excited 
by the plain gravestone which covers 
his remains. The tomb of Alessandro 
Guidi is completely eclipsed by the 
fame of Tasso. lliis eminent lyric 
poet, called the Italian Pindar, died 
here in 1 7 1 2. The tomb of John Bar- 
clay, the author of the Argenis, will 
interest British travellers; he spent 
the last 6 years of his life at Rome, 
where, as Lord Hailes tell us, his 
great delight consisted in his flower- 
garden: he died here in 1621. In the 
tribune behind the high altar are some 
"" frescoes by Baldassare Peruzzi at the 
lower portion, and some others by 
PinturiccMo above. JOf the former, the 
Virgin and Saints, and the Massacre of 
the Innocents, are very good ;, and of 
the latter, the two lower compart- 
ments, containing Sibyls. In the last 
chapel on the 1. is interred Cardinal 
Mezzofanti (ob. 1848); a simple slab, 
with a modest inscription, covers the 
grave of that extraordinary and 
learned man. In a corridor of the 
adjoining monastery, not shown to 
ladies, is the head of a Madonna in 
fresco, by Lionardo da Vinci, and in 
one of the rooms is a bust of Tasso, 
in wood, to which is attached an in« 
teresting relic, being the wax mask 
taken from his &ce immediately after 
death. The gardens of S. Onofrio 
comma^id one of the most beautiful 
views of Rome. The tree which bore 
the name of Tasso's Oak^ and was con- 
secrated by the tradition that the great 
poet made it his favourite place of 
study, was, unfortunately, blown down 
during a storm in the autumn of 1842. 
S, Pancrazio, beyond the gate of the 
same name on the Janiculum, and ad- 
joining the park of the Villa Pamfili- 
IDoria. It stands on the ancient Via 
Vitellina, and is said to have been 
founded by S. Felix L in the 3rd 
century, on the site of '' "^rjr 



of CalepodiuB. The present ch. was 
built by St. Symmachus in the 5th 
century, and after being long aban- 
doned was restored in 1609 by Car- 
dinal Torres. It was formerly cele? 
brated for its ambones^ and other 
antiquities of the early ages of Chris- 
tianity; but many of them were de- 
stroyed or removed while the ch, 
remained deserted. During the siege 
of Rome by the French in 1849, the 
ch. of San Pancrazio became a position 
as important to the besiegers as were 
the villas in its neighbourhood. It 
was, therefore, taken by storm by two 
French columns, under Gen. Regnauld 
de St. Jean d'Angely ; and though the 
building was several times fired by the 
Romans, and the French were as often 
compelled to abandon it, they ulti- 
mately succeeded in retaining it, and 
made it the centre of their operations. 
It is remarkable as the burial-place 
of Crescenzio Nomentano, the cele- 
brated consul of Rome in the 10th cen- 
tury. His epitaph was visible prior to 
the restorations of Cardinal Torres, 
but it unfortunately disappeared, and 
no trace of a monument so interesting 
to the historian of Rome during the 
middle ages can now be discovered. 
In this c£ Narses, after his defeat of 
Totila, met the pope and cardinals, and 
marched in procession to St. Peter's to 
return thanks for his victory. It was 
here also that Peter II. of Aragon was 
crowned by Innocent III., and Louis 
king of Naples was received by John 
XXII. Under the confessional are the 
tombs of St. Pancras and St Victor. 
One of the 2 staircases leads to the 
spot where St. Pancras suffered mar- 
tyrdom ; the other leads to the entrance 
of the catacombs of Calepodius, cele- 
brated in ecclesiastical history as the 
burial-place of many early martyrs. 

8, Paolo alle tre Fontane, beyond the 
Basilica of S. Paola fuori le. Mure, 
built on the spot where St. Paul is said 
to have been beheaded, anciently called 
Ad Aquas Salvias, The present ch. wa9 
built by Cardinal Aldobrandini, from 
the designs of Giacomo della Porta, 
in 1590. The interior is remarkable 
for the 3 fountains which we are told 
by the tradition sprang up where 
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the head of the apostle bounded 8 
times from the earth. It contains also 
the block of marble on which he is 
said to have been beheaded. The 
black porphyry columns of the altar of 
St, Paul are remarkable for their size. 
Close to this ch. are 2 others, dating 
from the early dmes of Christianity. 
The first of these, S. Vincenzo ed AnaS' 
tasio, was built in 624 by Honorius I., 
and repaired in 796 by Leo III. On 
the pilasters of the nave are the fres- 
coes of the Twelve Apostles, painted 
from the designs of Raphael by his 
scholars. The 3rd ch., called S. Maria 
Soala CoeUf is built on the cemetery 
of St, Zeno, in which were buried the 
12,000 Christian martyrs, who had 
been employed, as the legend states, 
in building the Baths of Diocletian. 
It was restored in 1582 by Cardinal 
Farnese, from the designs of Vignola, 
and completed by Giacomo della Porta. 
It is an octagonal building, with a 
cupola. The apse is remarkable for 
its mosaics by Francesco Zucca : they 
are considered to be the first work of 
good taste executed by the modems in 
that class of art. 

S, Pietro in MontoriOf founded by 
Constantine near the spot where St. 
Peter was crucified, and rebuilt by 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, from 
the designs of Baccio Pintelli. This 
interesting ch. narrowly escaped utter 
demolition during the siege of Home 
in 1849. It was fortified and occupied 
b^ Garibaldi, as the head quarters of 
his cavalry. From its vicinity to the 
Porta San Pancrazio, the centre of 
operations of the French besieging 
force, it was also exposed to the fire 
of the besiegers. The Lady chapel 
and steeple were completely destroyed, 
and have been since rebuilt, as well 
as the western wing of the adjoining 
convent. Among the parts which 
happily escaped injury is the Borghe- 
rini chapel (1st on the rt.), celebrated 
for the paintings of Sebastiano del 
Piomho, executed from the designs of 
Michael Angel o. Vasari tells us that 
they were the result of a combination 
between these two painters, for the 
purpose of counteracting the partiality 
evinced at Rome for Raphael. The 
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principal subject is the Flagellation 
of the Saviour. The frescoes on the 
roof represent the Transfiguration. 
These works cost Sebastian the labour 
of 6 years. Lanzi says that he painted 
the Flagellation in the new method 
he had invented of painting in oils on 
stone ; " a work," he says, " as much 
blackened by time, as the frescoes 
which he executed in the same church 
are well preserved." Of the other 
works of art which were in the build- 
ing prior to 1849, there is scarcely one 
which was not either destroyed or 
greatly damaged during its occupa- 
tion by Garibaldi's soldiery. They 
were not, it is true, of any great value, 
but a simple record of them in the 
order in which they occurred may in- 
terest some of our readers. The Con- 
version of St. Paul in the chapel of S. 
Paolo (last on the rt.), next to the 
side door, was by Vasari, who intro- 
duced his own portrait: the statues 
of Religion and Justice were designed 
by him, and sculptured by Bartolommeo 
Ammanato, The chapel of St. John 
the Baptist (5th on the U) was painted 
by Francesco Salviati: the statues of 
St. Peter and St. Paul were by Daniele 
da Voiterra, and Lionardo da Milano, his 
pupil. The balustrade of giallo antico 
was constructed out of the columns 
found in the gardens of Sallust. The 
Dead Christ and the different subjects 
of the Passion in the next chapel (4th 
on the 1.), were attributed to Vandyke 
on slight authority. The- St. Francis 
receiving the Stigmata, in the 1st 
chapel on the 1., was by Giovanni de* 
Vecchi, Behind the high altar was a 
small Madonna and Child, said to be 
by Sassoferrato. Previous to the first 
iT-ench invasion, the Transfiguration 
of Raphael stood at the high altar of 
this ch. ; and Sebastiano del Piombo 
painted as a rival to it the Raising of 
Lazarus, which is now in our National 
Gallery, On the return of the Trans- 
figuration from the Louvre it .was 
placed in the Vatican, and an annual 
stipend granted to the ch. as a compen- 
sation for it. This ch. has an interest 
for the Irish traveller, as containing 
the graves of Hugh O'Neil of Tyrone, 
Baron Dungannon, and O'DonneU of 
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Tyrconnell (1608). In the cloister of 
the adjoining convent is Bramante's 
eelehrated Temple, built at the expense 
of Ferdinand of Spain, on the precise 
spot on which St. Peter is said to have 
suffered martyrdom. It is a small 
circular building, sustained by 16 
CTanite columns of the Doric order: 
It has been universally admired as a 
model, and is in every respect one of 
the most elegant works of modem 
architecture. It had a narrow escape 
from destruction during the siege of 
1849, as one of the French shells burst 
within 6 feet of it. The view from 
the platform in front of San Pietro in 
Montorio can hardly be surpassed : it 
is to modem Rome what the view from 
the Capitol is to ancient ^ome ; and 
strangers sbx)uld take an early oppor- 
tunity of visiting the spot, in order to 
acquire a knowledge of the localities 
and principal buUdmgs of the modem 
city. 

8. Pietro in Vincoli, near the Baths of 
Titus, built in 442, during the pontifi- 
cate of Leo the Great, by Eudoxia, 
trife of Valentinian III., to preserve 
the chain wi^h which St. Peter was 
iK>und at Jerusalem, It was repaired 
by Pelagius I. in .555, as we leara by 
an inscription in t*He ch. ; rebuilt by 
Adrian L in the 8th ^^'Cntury ; and re- 
stored in 1563 by JulivTS II., from the 
^esi^ns of Baecod Pintell/.. In 1705 it 
was reduced to its^ preseiit form by 
Francesco Fontana.. It is » majestic 
edifice, consisting; of a nave sepa- 
rated from 2 side aisles by 20 ancient 
columns of Grecian marble vOf the 
Doric order, 7 feet in circumfe.'ence. 
The chief object of interest of this 
ch. is the Moses of Michael Anijfelo, 
one of the most celebrated creations of 
his gigantic genius. It was intendcid 
to form a part of the magnificent tomb 
of Julius II., the plan of which was 
BO imposing that it is said to have 
induced the pope to undertake the 
rebuilding of St. Peter's. Michael 
Angelo's design was a parallelogram, 
surmounted by 40 statues, and covered 
with bas-reliefs and other ornaments^ 
"\e colossal statue of Moses was to 
e been placed upon it. The vicis- 
Les of this monument form one of 
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the curious chapters in the history 
of art. The quarrel of Michael An- 
gelo with Jtdius II. suspended the pro- 
gress of the work for 2 years; but on 
their reconciliation the great sculptor 
returned to Rome, and continued the 
work until the death of the pope in 
1513. It was then suspended during 
the greater part of the reign of Leo 
X., and was not fairly resumed until 
his death. The original design, after 
all these intermptions, was never 
executed: Michael Angelo had obly 
completed at his death the statue of 
Moses and the 2 figures supposed to 
represent Religion and Virtue. These 
were placed, not in the basilica of St. 
Peter s, as originally intended, but in 
their present comparatively obscure 
position : two of the figures of slaves, 
which were intended to serve as Ca- 
ryatides of the monitmen^y »re now 
in Paris, and this 3nl is in t^ Bo- 
boli gardens at Florence. To com- 
plete this list of misadventures, the 
pope is not buried under his monu- 
ment, but near his kinsman, Sixtus IV., 
in the chapel of the Sacrament, in St. 
Peter's. These facts are necessary to be 
borne in mind, because the Moses is not 
so advantageously seen as it would 
have been if surrounded by all the ac- 
cessories of a finished monument. There 
are few works of art which have been 
more severely criticised ; but in spite 
of all that has been advanced, it is 
impossible not to be struck with its 
commanding expression and colossal 
proportionSt The hands and arms, 
with the exception of a slight ana- 
tomical error m the 1, arm, are ex- 
tremely fine, and rival the grandest 
productions of the Grecian chisel. 
" Here sits," says Forsyth, " the Moses 
of Michael Angelo, frowning with the 
terrific eyebrows of Olympian Jove. 
Homer and Phidias, indeed, placed 
their god on a golden throne ; but 
Moses is cribbed into a niche, like a 
prebendary in his stall. Much wit 
has been levelled of late at his flowing 
beard and his flaming horns. One 
critic compares his head to a goat's ; 
another, his dress to a galley-slave's. 
But the true sublime resists all ridi- 
cule ; the offended lawgiver frowns on 
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unrepressed, and awes you with 
inherent authority." The Prophet 
and the Sibyl in the niches are by 
Maffaello da Montelupo, Michael Angelo*s 
able pupil. At the first altar on 
the rt. nand is the picture of St. 
Augustin, by Gueroino, Near it are 
the tombs of Cardinals Margotti and 
Agucci, from the designs of Dcmeni- 
ofmo, who painted the portraits over 
them. The Deliverance of St. Peter, 
at the altar, is a copy of the picture by 
this master now preserved in the 
sacristy. The chapel beyond the 
Moses contains the finely finished 
picture of St. Margai^et, by Gruercino, 
The tribune is painted by Jaeopo Coppi, 
the Florentine painter of the 16th 
century : it contams an ancient bishop's 
seat in white marble. In the side aisle 
is a mosaic of St. Sebastian, of the year 
680, in which he is rei»*esented with a 
beard. The Deliverance of St. Peter, 
in the sacristy, is one of the most 
celebrated works of the younger days 
of Domenichino, In the sacristy also is 
the celebrated Hope of Guido^ perhaps 
the most beautiful of his smaller works. 
At the 1. entrance of the ch. is a bas- 
relief of St. Peter and the Angel, exe- 
cuted in the 1 5th century for Cardinal 
Cusani, and whose gravestone is be- 
neath it ; and near the same place the 
tombs of Antonio Pollajuolo, and of his 
brother Peter. The chains which give 
name to the ch. are not shown to 
strangers, but are publicly exhibited 
to the people on the Festival of St. 
Peter in VinciUis, on the Ist August. 
In this ch. Hildebrand was crowned 
pope under the title of Gregory VII. 
m 1073. The adjoining convent was 
built by Giuliano Sangallo, and the 
> cistern in the court was designed by 
Michael Angelo. The street of S. 
. Francesco di Paola, which leads from 
S. Pietro in Vincoli to the Piazza 
Sttburra, is supposed to correspond 
with the Vicus SceleratuSy infamous in 
Roman history as the scene of the 
impiety of TuUia, who there drove her 
car over the dead body of her father 
Servius Tullius, after he had been 
assassinated by her husband Tarquin. 
8, Frassede, close to the ch. of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, founded on the site 



of a small oratory built here by Pius I. 
A.D. 160, as a place of security to 
which the early Christians might retire 
during the persecutions. The present 
ch. was built in 822 by Paschal I.,, 
restored in the 15th century by Ni- 
cholas v., and modernised by Cardinal 
Borromeo, afterwards San Carlo, who 
was titulary of the ch. It is remark* 
able as the scene of the attack of 
the Frangipani on Pope Gelasius IL 
in 1118. At the entrance of the court 
is an ancient vestibule, with 2 an- 
tique granite columns. The interior 
presents a nave divided from 2 side 
aisles by 16 columns of granite, with 
Corinthian capitals, which have birds 
in their foliage. The tribune id 
ascended by a double flight of steps,, 
composed entirely of large blocks of 
rosso anticOf amongst the largest 
known. The mosaics of the tribune^ 
representing Christ addressing the 
apostles, with male figures bearing 
garlands on either side, belonged to 
the original building of Paschal I.,, 
and are therefore of the 9th century. 
Under the side galleries are 6 pillaris 
of .white marble, remarkable for their 
ornaments, apparently antique. In 
the 1. side aisle is the marble slab on 
which S. Prassede slept, and in the 
middle of the nave is a well in which 
she is said to have collected the blood 
of the martyrs who were executed on 
this hill. The 3rd chapel on the rt. is 
that of S. Zeno, called from its beauty 
in former times the ** Or to del Para- 
dise :" it contains a portion of a columa 
of Orientaljasper, brought from Jeru- 
salem by dardinal Colonna in 1223, 
and said by the Church tradition to be 
the column to which the Saviour was 
fastened at the flagellation: it con- 
tains also the relics of numerous mar- 
tyrs, besides those of St. Zeno and St. 
Valentinian. The tomb of Cai*dinal 
Cetti (1474), in the 4th chapel on the 
rt., with portraits of himself, St. Peter, 
and St. Paul, and statues of S. Prassede 
and S. Pudenziana, is Interesting as a 
work of art of the 1 5th century. The 
tomb of Cardinal Anchera bears the 
date 1286. The 3rd chapel on the 1. 
contains a picture by Federigo Zuccari .- 
on the roof is the Ascension, by Cav, 
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cTArptno. The confessional has 4 sar- 
cophagi of the early Christians. The 
sacristy contains a bad picture of Christ 
at the Column, attributed to Giulio 
Romino, Among the relics not shown 
here is the Portrait of the Saviour, 
which St. Peter is said to have pre- 
sented to Pudens, the father of S, Pras- 
sede and S. Pudenziana. The Church 
tradition tells us that Pudens was the 
first person whom St. Paul converted 
to Christianity in Rome; that the 
apostle lodged in his house from the 
1st year of Claudius to the 9th, and 
again a.i>. 62, when he returned a 
2nd time to Rome. The departure 
of the Jews from Rome is mentioned 
in Acts xviii. 2 ; " because that Clau- 
dius had commanded all Jews to de- 
part from Rome." The apostle men- 
tions Pudens in the Second Epistle to 
Timothy, iv. 21 : " Eubulus greeteth 
thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and 
Claudia, and all the brethren." Linus 
is considered by ecclesiastical histo- 
rians as the first pope and successor 
of St. Peter; Claudia is supposed to 
have been the wife of Pudens, and the 
daughter of the British chief Carac- 
tacus. 

8, Prisca, on the Aventine, a very 
ancient ch., said to occupy the site of 
the house in which St. Prisca was 
baptized by St. Peter. It was conse- 
crated by pope S. Eutychius in 280, 
and rebuilt or restored by Cardinal 
Giustiniani from the designs of Carlo 
Lombardi. It has 24 ancient columns 
in the nave, and at the high altar the 
Baptism of the Saint, by Passignani, 
In an adjoining vineyard are the re- 
mains of 3 arcpes of an Aquedwt, the 
specus of which may be seen over the 
nrst arch. 

S. Pudenziann, said by the tradition 
to occupy the site of the house of Pu- 
dens, mentioned in the account of S. 
Prassede. The ch. was founded by 
Pius I., A.D, 142. It was either re- 
stored or rebuilt in the 8th century 
by Adrian I., and entirely modernised 
by Cardinal Gaetani in 1598. It has 
a^ nave divided from side aisles by 
pilasters, between which are 14 ancient 
marble columns. It is supposed that 
these columns belonged! ♦« tbA firgt ch.. 



which does not appear to have been 
pulled down, but incorporated into the 
present building. The door is covered 
with ornaments and reliefs, and appears 
to be of the same date as the mosaics, 
which were added by Adrian I. These 
mosaics are well preserved ; they were 
considered by Poussin to be the best of 
this early age in Rome. The psist- 
ings of the roof are by Pomarcmcio. In 
one of the chapels of the side aisle is 
an altar, at which the Church tradition 
says that St. Peter officiated. A weU 
is also shown in front of the Gaetani 
chapel, in which S. Pudenziana is said 
to have preserved the blood of 80OO 
martyrs who are buried in the ch. 

S, Saba, on the Aventine, a very an- 
cient ch., standing isolated on the 
southern summit of the hill. It tg 
more remarkable for its position and 
for the view from its portico than for 
its architecture. It contains some an- 
cient sarcophagi, and some paintings 
of the 1 4th century. The convent 
walls have all the appearance of a forti- 
fication, both in strength and extent. 

3. Sabina, on the Aventine, supposed 
to occupy the site of the Temple of 
Juno Regina. Both temples are now 
believed, from the expressions of the 
classical writers, to have stood upon 
this summit of the hill. S. Sabina wbb 
built in the form of a basilica in 423, 
by Peter, an Illyrian priest, on the site 
of the house of St. Sabina, as we learn 
by an inscription in mosaic over the 
principal door. It has been restored 
at various times, and has lost a great 
deal of its original character. It was 
reduced to its present form by Sixtns 
y. in 1587. It has a nave and 2 side 
aisles, separated by 24 fluted columns 
of white Greek marble, of the Co- 
rinthian order. Arches spring fVom 
the columns, as in all the basilicas. 
The chapel on the rt. of the great 
altar contains the fine picture of the 
Virgin of the Rosary, S. Domenico, 
and St. Catherine of Siena, by 3asac»- 
ferrato. The chapel on the 1. is rich in 
marbles. Between the ch. and the 
cloisters of the monastery is a hall 
with spiral columns: from this side 
we may examine the richly-sculptured 
doorway of white marble, supposed te 
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be the work of the 12th century. In 
the fore-coort are some early Christian 
scnlptures and inscriptions: amongst 
others, a sepulchral inscription of the 
Massimis — one of the oldest records of 
mediseval Rome ; it is of the early part 
of the 11th century. In the giurdens 
of the monastery is an oliye-tree, said 
to have been planted by S. Domenioo, 
Froni the corridor there is a fine view 
of all the southern quarter of Rome. 
On the steep declivity beneath the 
monastery are extensive ruins of brick' 
work, of which nothing is known. 
The Cave of Cacus is placed on this 
aide of the hill by those antiquaries 
who endeavour to give a real exist- 
ence to the imagination of the poets. 
Near S. Sabina are the churches of 
S. Alessio and S. Maria Aventioa, or 
the Priorato. In front of this ch. 
the Romans, during the siege of 
1849, erected one of their most for- 
midable batteries, and the facade of 
the ch. sustained some damage from 
the French artillery, which endea- 
voured in vain to silence it. In the 
vineyards on this summit of the Aven- 
tine some interesting antiquities have 
• been found, among which are die bas- 
relief of the Eodymion, and the infant 
Hercules in basalt, now in the Capitoline 
Museum; Diana of Ephesus m Ori- 
ental alabaster, and several fragments 
of mosaic pavements relating to hunt- 
ing and to other attributes of Diana. 

8. Silvestro di Monte Cavallo, belong- 
ing to the priests of the mission, is re- 
markable for the 4 circular paintings 
on the pendentives of the cupola of 
the second chapel, by DomenicMno, 
They represent David dancing before 
the Ark, the Queen of Sheba sitting 
with Solomon on the Throne, Judith 
showing the Head of Holofemes, and 
Esther in a swoon before Ahasuerus. 
L4inzi classes them among his finest 
fVescoes, and says that, for the compo- 
ntion and the style of the drapery, 
they are by some preferred to all the 
rest. In another chapel is the As- 
sumption, considered the best work of 
Scipione Oaetani, The last chapel but 
one has a roof painted by Coo. oArpino^ 
and some paintings on the lateral 
walls by Polidoro da Caravaggio, The 



cardinals meet in this ch. previously 
to their going in procession to the 
conclave. 

S, Stefano Sotondo, on the western 
extremity of the C&elian hill, one of 
the most remarkable churches in 
Rome, long supposed to be an aucient 
temple; but the bad construction of 
the boilding, the unequal height and 
different orders of the columns, and 
the cross which is visible on some of 
the capitals, evidently show that it 
cannot be referred to classical times. 
It is known from Anastatius that S. 
Simplicius dedicated it in 467, and it 
is now generally regarded as a build- 
ing of that period. The name ex- 
presses its circular form. The inter- 
col umniations of the outer peristyle 
were filled up by Nicholas V. (1447), 
to form the outer wall of the present 
building. The interior, 133 ft. in dia^ 
meter, has 56 ccrfumns of granite and 
marble, partly Ionic and partly Co- 
rinthian ; 36 of these are in the outer 
circle, and 20 in the inner. The 
former have a series of low arches 
springing from them. In the central 
area are 2 Corinthian columns, higher 
than the rest, which, with 2 pilasters, 
support a cross wall, which is supposed 
to have been intended to sustiun the 
roof. The plan and details of this 
curious building are given by Desgo- 
detz, who examined the whole mi- 
nutely, and declared his inability to 
determine what kind of roof it origin- 
ally had, since the walls are too weak 
to support a dome of the ordinary con- 
struction. The windows are remark- 
able, as bearing a strong resemblance 
to tbose in our early Gothic buildings. 
The walls are covered with frescoes 
by Pomarancio and Tempesta, repre- 
senting the martyrdoms^ of different 
saints : a series of paintings which are 
displeasing to the eye and imagina- 
tion, without having any recommend- 
ations as works of art. In the chapel 
of S. Primus and S. Felix are some 
mosaics of the 7 th century. ^ In the 
vestibule is an episcopal chair, from 
which St. Gregory the Great is said to 
have preached, and read his fourth 
homily. The ch. is extremely damp, 
and is only opened for divine service 
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«ar1y on Sunday morning, and on the 
26th of December. 

8, Teodoro, commonly called S. Toto, 
a circular building at the weetem 
extremity of the Forum, under the 
Palatine hill, suppoeed by many 
antiquaries to mark the site of the 
Temple of Vesta, and by others that 
•of Romulus. The present building 
shows by its construction that it be- 
longs to the decline of art : it is sup- 
posed to have been built by Adrian I. 
in the 8th century, restored by Nicho- 
las V. in 1 450, and by Clement XI. in 
1700. The mosaics of the tribune are 
of the time of Adrian I. The claims 
of this ch. to be considered an ancient 
temple are fully considered in the de- 
scription of the Antiquities. 

£i Tbmmaso degli Inglesi, not fkr from 
the Famese and Palconieri palaces, 
WBS attached to the English college, 
"but was desecrated under the French 
republic. The college has been re- 
stored, but not the ch., which was 
founded in 775 by Oflfa king of the 
East Saxons, and dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity. The hospital was after- 
wards built by a wealthy Englishman, 
John Scoppaid, for English pilgrims. 
The ch. was destroyed by fire in 817, 
and rebuilt by Egbert. Thomas-a- 
Becket, during his Tisit to Rome, 
lodged in the hospital; and on his 
canonisation by Alexander III., 2 
years after his death, the ch. was de- 
dicated to him as St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. In addition to this institution, 
another hospital and a ch., dedicated 
to St. Edmund, king and martyr, were 
founded by an English merchant, near 
the Ripa Grande, for the benefit of 
English sailors arriving at Rome by 
-sea; but as the commerce of the two 
countries declined, the new establish- 
ments were . incorporated with those 
of St. Thomas. The united hospitals 
were converted into a college for 
English missionaries by Gregory XIII. 
in 1575, and the ch. was afterwards 
rebuilt by Cardinal Howard. It is 
said to have been endowed with con- 
siderable property W John Scoppard 
e-mentioned. The hall of the 
e contains some curious portraits 
Roman CathoUes who were put 



t6 deatii in the reigns of Henry YIII. 
and ESisabeth. Chie of the anns of 
i Becket is shown among the relics. 
On the 29th December, the Festival of 
St. Thomas-i-Becket, high mass is. 
performed in the college chapel, in 
the presence of the cardinals. 

Trmita de' Monti, well known to 
E«nglish visitors from its conspicnoos 
position above the Piazza di ^Mgna, 
and from the fine staircase of 135 
steps which leads to it. The church 
was built in 1495 by Charles VIII., 
king of France, at the request of 
S. Francesco di Paola. It suffered 
severely at the time of the French 
revolution, and was abandoned in 
1798, but was restored by Loois 
XVIII., from the designs of Maxois. 
It now belongs to a convent of nuns 
of the SacT^ Ccenr, who devote them- 
selves to the education of yoong 
females. It is closed after morning 
prayers, at 9^ A.M., but strangers are 
admitted at the side door. In the 
second chapel on the rt. hand is the 
picture of Christ giving the keys to 
St. Peter, by M. Ingres^ of the French 
Academy, which does not appear to 
advantage in the midst of the an- 
cnent cheft-d'oeuvre around it. In 
the third chapel are the Assumption, 
the Presentation in the Temple, and 
the Massacre of the Innocent^ by 
Danieleda Volterra. The Assumption 
has suffered considerably in its lower 
portion ; on the rt. we may easily re- 
cognise the portrait of Michael Angelo. 
The Massacre of the Innocents is better 
preserved. The great painting of this 
ch., in the first chapel on the 1., is the 
Descent fbom the Cnoas, the master- 
piece of Daniele da Volterra ; execated 
with the assistance of Michael Angelo, 
and considered by Poussin to be the 
third greatest picture in the world, 
inferior only to Raphael's Transfi- 
guration, and to the St. Jerome of 
Domenichino. " We might," says 
Lanzi, " almost fancy ourselves spee- 
tators of the moumfol scene, — the 
Redeemer, while being removed fW>m 
the cross, gradually sinking down 
with all that relaxation of limb and 
utter helplessness which belongs to a 
dead body ; the assistants engaged in 
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tbeir yarioiis duties, and thrown into 
different and contrasted attitudes, in- 
tently occupied with the sacred re- 
mains which they so reverently gaze 
upon; the mother of the Lord in 
a swoon amidst her afflicted com- 
panions; the disciple whom he loved 
standing with outstretched arms, ab- 
sorbed m contemplating the myste- 
rious spectacle. The truth in the re- 
presentation of the exposed parts of the 
body appears to be nature itself. The 
colouring of the heads and of the 
whole picture accords precisely with 
the subject, displaying strength rather 
than delicacy, a harmony, and in short 
a degree of skill, of which M . Angelo 
himself might have been proud, if the 
picture had been inscribed with his 
name. And to this I suspect the 
author alluded, when he painted his 
friend with a looking-glass near it, 
as if to intimate that he might recog- 
nise in the picture a reflection of him- 
self.'' A few years ago the fresco 
was detached from the wall and re- 
moved to where it now stands. The 
fifth chapel on the l.-hand side con- 
tains a Noli-me-tangere, by Qiulio 
Eomano. The other pictures in this 
oh. are chiefly by students of the 
French Academy, many of whom have 
since risen *to eminence. In the third 
chapel on the 1. is a Madonna by Veit, 
in ttie pre-Raphael style. 

Trinita de* Pellegrini^ near to the 
Ponte Sisto, built in 1614, with a 
facade desired by Francesco de* 
Sanctis. It is remarkable chiefly as 
containing the celebrated picture of 
the Trinity, by Outdo ; a Madonna and 
Child with ^ints, by Cav. (fArpino ; 
and the St. Francis, by Giovanni de* 
Vecchi, On the Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday of Holy Week, the 
Roman nobility and several of the 
cardinals assemble in this ch., and 
wash the feet of the poor pilgrims. 
The female nobility may also be seen 
here on these occasions, performing the 
same office towards the female pil- 
grims. 



§ 72. PALACES AND ICUBEUMB. 

The Vatican. — There is no palaoe 
in the world which approaches the 
Vatican in interest, whetner we regard 
its prominent position in the history of 
the Church, or the influence exercised 
by its collections on the learning and 
taste of Christendom for nearly 300 
years. It is an immense pile of build- 
ings, irregular in their plan, and com- 
posed of parts constructed at different 
times, without a due regard to the ge- 
neral harmony of the whole. There 
seems to have been a palaoe attached to 
the basilica of St. Peter's, probably as 
early as the time of Constantine. It 
was in existence in the 8th century, for 
Charlemagne resided in it at his coro- 
nation by Leo III. In the 12th oen- 
tury this palace had become so dilapi- 
dated that it was rebuilt by Innocent 
III., who entertained Peter II., king of 
Aragon, in the new edifice. In the fol- 
lowing century it was enlarged by 
Nicholas III., whose additions occu- 
pied the site of the present Tor di 
Borgia. The popes i<yt upweurds of 
1000 years had inhabited the Lateraa 
palace, and did not make the Vatioaa 
their permanent residence until after 
their return from Avignon, in 1377. 
Gregory XI. then adopted it as the 
Pontifical palace, chiefly on account of 
the greater security given to it by the 
vicinity of the Castle of St. Angelo. 
John XXIII., in order to increase this 
security, built the covered gallery which 
communicates between the palace and 
the castle. From the reign of John 
XXIII. the popes seem to have vied 
with each other in the extent and va- 
riety of their additions. Nicholas V., 
in 1450, conceived the idea of making 
it the largest and most beautiful palaoe 
of the Christian world, but he died 
before he could accomplish his design, 
and was only able to renew a portion 
of the old palace. Alexander VI. com- 
pleted this building nearly as we now 
see it. The chapel of San Loreiizo, 
the private chapel of Nicholas V., well 
known £rom the frescoes of Angelioo da 
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FieBole, is considered to be the only 
part of the edifice which is older than 
his time. The buildings of Alexander 
VL were distinguished from the later 
works by the name of the Old Palaee, 
and are now called, from their founder, 
the Tor di Borgia. To this structure 
Sixtus lY. in 1474 added the Sixtine 
Ohapel, from the designs of Baccio Pin* 
tellL About 1490 Innocent VTII. 
erected at a short distance from the 
palace the villa called the Belvedere, 
ttom the designs of Antonio Follajuolo. 
Julius IL conceived the idea of uniting 
the villa to the palace, and employed 
Bramante to execute the plan. Under 
his direction, the celebrated Loggie 
vf&ee added, and the large rectangular 
space between the palace and the villa 
was divided by a terrace separating the 
garden of the villa from the lower courts 
of the pakuw, which he intended to 
oonvert into an amphitheatre for bull- 
fights and public games. In the gar- 
dens of the Belvedere Julius laid the 
foundations of the Vatican museum. 
This honour has been often attributed 
to Leo X. ; but Cabrera, in his very 
curious Spanish work on the Antiqui- 
ties, published at Home in 1600, enu- 
merates the Laocoon, the Apollo, the 
Cleopatra, and other statues placed 
there by Julius II. After his death 
Leo X. completed the Loggie under the 
direction of Raphael. Paul III. built 
the Sala BiCgia and the Pauline Chapel, 
from the designs of Antonio Sangallo ; 
and Sixtus V. completed the design of 
Bramante, but destroyed the unity of 
the plan by constructing across the rec- 
tangle the line of buildings now occu- 
pied by the library. When Cabrera 
wrote his description, Sixtus Y. had 
begun a new and more imposing palace 
on the eastern side of the court of the 
Loggie, and it was then advancing to- 
waraTs completion under Clement VIII. 
This is now the ordinary residence of 
the popes, and is by far the most con- 
spicuous portion of the mass of build- 
ings which constitute the Vatican Pa- 
lace. Numerous alterations and addi- 
tions were made by succeeding pontiff's. 
Under Urban YIIL Bernini constructed 



his celebrated staircase, called the Scala 
Begia; Clement XIY. and Pius YI. 
built a new range of apartments for the 
Museo Pio-Clementino ; and Pius YII. 
added the Braccio Nuovo, a new wing 
covering part of the terrace of Bramante, 
and running parallel to the library. Leo 
XII. began a series of chambers for the 
gallery of pictiu«s, which were finished 
and appropriated to their original pur* 
pose by Gregory XYI. It can hardly 
be expected that an edifice whose de- 
velopment may thus be traced for up- 
wards of four centuries should have 
E reserved any imiformity of plan ; and 
ence the general .efiect of the palace 
is far from pleasing, although many of 
its details are of great merit. It is rather 
a collection of separate buildmgs tiian 
one regular structure. The space it oe» 
cupies is immense : its length is said to 
be 1151 English feet, and its breadth 
767 feet. The number of its haUs^ 
chambers, galleries, &c., almost exceeds 
belief; it has 8 grand staircases, 200 
smaller staircases, 20 courts, iEind 4422 
apartments.* From these statements 
the stranger may form some idea of the 
extent of its contents. 

Before entering on a description of 
the several collections it m^y be useful 
to advert to the regulations now in force 
as regards making drawings and copying 
in the Vatican and other public gaUeries 
at Borne. If at the Vatican, an applica- 
tion in writing must be addressed to the 
Maggiorduomo, to whose department 
th^ Museum and Picture Qullery be- 
long ; if at the Capitol, to the Presi- 
dente Antiquario, now the Marchese 
Melchiorri — the applicant must state 
specifically what objects he wishes to 
copy. Copying is not permitted on 
the public days, so that at the Vatican 
the artist will obtain admission on 
every day except Monday ; and in the 
Capitoline collections except on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, always excluding 
feast-days. 

* In the following description of the Vatican, 
we will follow the order in which the stranger 
generally visits its different collections for me 
first time on the public days, carrying him 
through each part of it consecutively. 
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The Seala Regta, the famous stair- 
oase of Bernini, is one of his most re- 
markable works, and is celebrated for 
the effect of its perspectiye. It consists 
of two flights, the lower decorated with 
Ionic columns, and the upper with 
pilasters ; the stucco ornaments are by 
Algardi. This staircase leads to the 
Sala Seffia, built by Antonio SangaUo, 
in the pontificate of Paul III., as a hall 
of audience for the ambassadors. It is 
decorated with stucco ornaments by 
Daniele da Yolterra and Fierino del 
Yaga, and is coyered with frescoes, il- 
lustrating yarious eyents in the history 
of the popes, by Yasari, Mareo da 
Siena, Taddeo and Federigo Ziiocari, 
Orazio Samacchini, Girolamo Sicoio- 
lante, and Giuseppe Porta. The most 
remarkable of these paintings are the 
Absolution of the Emperor Hemy lY. 
hy Gregory YII., in the presence of the 
dountess Matilda, by Taddeo and I*e^ 
derigo Zuccari; the Attack of Tunis 
in 1563, by the same ; the Massat»re of 
St. Bartholomew, the Bemoyal of the 
Holy See from Ayignon by Ghregory 
XI., the League against the Turks, by 
VetaoH ; and Frederick Barbarossa re- 
oeiying the Blessing from Alexander 
III. in the Piazza of St. Mark, by 
Qitueppe JPorta. The Sala Begia seryes 
as a yestibule to the Capella Sistina and 
the Capella Paolina. 

The Capella SietmOy or Sixtme Char' 
pelf is so called from Sixtus lY., who 
built it in 1478, from the designs of Bac- 
oio Pintelli. It is a lofty oblong apart- 
ment, about 185 feet long and 45 feet 
broad, with a gallery nmning round 
three of the sides. The walls beneath 
the windows are diyided into two por« 
tions : the lower one, now painted 
with representations of drapery, waa in- 
tended to be coyered with the tapestries 
aiecuted from the cartoons of Baphael ; 
the upper contains a series of remark- 
able nrescoes by eminent artists of the 
15th century, whom the pope empl(^ed 
to decorate the chapel with their paint- 
ings. " It was designed," says Lanzi, 
" to giye a reprmentation of some pas- 
sages from the life of Moses on one 
side of the chapel, and from the life of 



Christ on the other, so that the Old 
Law might be confronted by the New, 
the type by the person typined." Two 
of these subjects are on the wmU over the 
main entrance, and six on eaeh side of 
the chapel. They occur in the follow- 
ing order. First Series (on the left) : — 
1. The Journey of Moses and Zipporah 
into Egypt, Luica SignorelUi one of the 
best; 2. Moses kililing the Egyptian, 
Moees driying away the Shepherds who 
preyent the Daughters of J ethro from 
drawing Water, and the Appearance of 
the Lord in the Fiery Bitshi Sandro 
BoUicelU ; 8. The Oyerthrew of Pha- 
raoh in the Bed Se% Cositno Sanelli ; 
4. Moses giving the Commandments, 
Coetmo Sosselli ; 5. The Bebellion of 
Korah, Sandro So^i/iQelli; 6. The 
Death of Moses, Luea SignorelU, Se- 
cond Series : — 1. The Baptism of Christ, 
Perugino ; 2. The Temptation, Sandro 
BotUeeUis 8. TheCalhng of St. Peter 
and St. Andrew, Dom. Ghirlandajo; 
4. The Sermon on the Mount, Cosimo 
Moee^Uis 5^ Peter receiving; the Keys, 
PeruainOif very fine ;^ 6» The Last Sup- 
per, Coswno MoeatUi, At the sides of 
the entrance doorway are the Archangel 
bearing away the body of Moses, by 
JFVaneeseo Salviatiy and the Besurreo- 
tion, by Dom. GhirlandajOt both much 
injured by repairs in the time of Ghre- 
gory XIII. Between the windows is a 
series of 28 popes, by Sandro Botticelli, 
These paintings are highly inticresting 
in the history of art, but they lose their 
importance before the magnificent cr^- 
ations of Michael Angblo, whose 
genius has given such celebrity to the 
Sixtine chapel. 

The Boo/y begun after his return to 
Bome in 1508, at the earnest entreaty 
of Julius II„ was finished in 1512 : it 
is generally stated that the actual exe- 
cution of the work, after the complex 
tion of the cartoons, occupied only 20 
months. The design was evidently |^ 
continuation of the scheme of Scripture 
history, already begun upon the walls 
by the older masters, and iUustratod, 
as we have seen, by means of types and 
antitypes ; but it is remarkable as con* 
taining a much larger proportion of 

98 
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flubjects firom the Old Testament than 
£rom the New. It is evident at the 
fint glance that no one but an architect 
4aid a painter could have conceived the 
architectural decorations which form, 
as it were, a framework for the principal 
aubjeots. No language can exaggerate 
the grandeur and majesty of the figures, 
which are subservient to the general 
plan, and carry out the sublime idea 
whic^ presides over it, even in the mi- 
nutest detculs. On the flat central por- 
tion of the roof is a s^ies of four large 
snd five small subjects, from the Crea- 
tion to the Deluge. The large com- 
partments are: — 1. The Creation of 
the Sun and Moon ; 2. The Creation of 
Adam ; 3. The Fall and the Expulsion 
from Paradise ; the serpent is here re- 
presented after the manner of the early 
masters, with a female head; the Eve 
is admitted bv all critics to be one of 
ihe most faultless personifications of 
female beauty which painting has yet 
•embodied. The whole subject was so 
much admired by Baphael, that he 
made a sketch of it, which formed a part 
of Sir Thos. Lawrence's collection. 4. 
The Deluge, with a multitude of small 
figures : tins was the first subject 
timich Michael Angelo painted, and it 
IB conjectured that he foimd the effect 
unequal to his expectations in conse- 
quence of the small size of the figures, 
and therefore adopted a more colossal 
proportion in the other subjects. The 
smcdler compartments represent: — 1. 
The Gathering of the Waters ; 2. The 
Separation of Light from Darkness ; 3. 
The Creation of Eve ; 4. The Sacrifice of 
Noah; 6. The Intoxication of Noah. 
The curved portion of the ceiling is 
divided into triangular compartments, 
in which are 12 sitting figures of Pro- 
phets and Sibyls, the largest figures in 
the composition. Nothing can be ima- 
gined more erand or dignified than 
these wondenul creations; the sibyls 
embody all that is majestic and graceful 
in woman, and the prophets are fuU of 
inspiration. Each figure has its name 
inscribed below it, and it is therefore 
unnecessary to particularise them. In 
^e recesses between these figures, and 



in the arches oy«r the windows, is a 
series of groups illustrating the gene- 
alogy of tne Virgin, and coming down 
to the birth of the Saviour. In the 
angles of the ceiling are four types of 
the Bedemption, taken from the histoxy 
of the deliverance of the Jewish nation : 
they represent, 1. The Punishment of 
Haman ; 2. The Brazen Serpent ; 3« 
David beheading Goliath; 4. Judith 
with the Head of Holofemes. 

The great fresco of the Last Jxtbg- 
HENT, 60 feet high and 30 feet broad, 
occupies the end wall immediately 
opposite the entrance. The wall wa» 
previously covered by 3 frescoes by 
Perugino, representing the Assumption 
of the Virgin, Moses in the Bulrushes, 
and the Nativity. Michael Angelo de* 
signed this great work in his sixtieth 
year at the request of Clement VII., 
and completed it in 1541, during the 
pontificate of Paul III., after a labour 
of nearly 8 years. In order to enoou^ 
rage him in his task, the pope went 
in person to his house, accompanied 
by 10 cardinals; — "an honour," says 
Lanzi, "unparalleled in the annals of 
art." At the suggestion of Sebastiano 
del Piombo, the pope, as we are told by 
the same authority, "was anxious to 
have the picture painted in oils; but 
this point he could not carry, M. Angelo 
having replied that he would not execute 
it except m fr'esco, and that oil painting 
was occupation fit only for women and 
idlers, or such as had plenl^ of time to 
throw away." In the upper purt of the 
picture is the Saviour seated with the 
Virgin on his rt. hand, which is ex- 
tended in condemnation. Above, in the 
angles of the vault, are groups of angels 
bearing the instruments of the Passion. 
On the rt. of the Saviour is the host 
of saints and patriarchs, and on the L 
the martyrs, with the symbols of their 
sufiering : St. Catherine may be recog- 
nised with her wheel, St. Bartholomew 
with his skin, St. Sebastian with his 
arrows, St. Peter restoring the keys, &c. 
Below is a group of angels sounding 
the last trump, and bearing the books 
of life and death. On their left is re* 
presented the fall of the damned : the 
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demoiiB ante seea iK>]abig out of the pit 
to BeUe them as they struggle to escape ; 
their fiaatttres express the utmost de- 
^air, contrasted with the wildest pas- 
sions of rage, anguish, and defiance; 
Charon is ferrying another group across 
the Styx, and is striking down the re^ 
Itellious with his oar, in accordance with 
the description of Dante from which 
Jiliohael Aiigelo sought inspiration :<-^ 

" Batte col remo qxuluoqqe s'ad^gia^" 

On the oppo^te side the blessed are 
rising slowly and in uncertainty from 
their graves; some are ascendling to 
heaven, while saints and angels are 
assisting them to rise into the region of 
the blessed. It is impossible to examine 
these details without appreciating the 
tremendous power by which the com- 
position is pre-eminently distinguished. 
It is a remarkable fact in the hutory of 
the picture that it narrowly escaped 
destruction in the lifetime of the great 
artist. Paul lY. took offence at the 
nudity of the figures, and wished the 
whole to be des&oyed. On hearing of 
the pope's objection, Michael Angelo 
said, " Tell the pope that this is but a 
small affair, and easily to be remedied ; 
let him reform thQ world, and the pic- 
tures will reform themselves." The 
pope, however, employed Baniele da 
V olterra to cover the most prominent 
figures with drapery, an office which 
procured for him the epithet Bracket' 
tone, or the breeches-maker. Michael 
Angelo submitted to the pope's will, but 
xevenged himself on Messer Biagio of 
Siena, the master of the ceremonies, who 
first suggested the indelicacy of the 
figures. He introdvcedhim in the right 
angle of the picture, standing in hell as 
Midas with ass's efirs, and his body 
surrounded by a serp@nt. Biagio com- 
plained to the pope, who requested that 
it might be altered: but M. Angelo 
declared that it was impossible; for 
though his holiness was able to effect 
his release from purgatory, he had no 
power over heU. In the last gentipy 
Clement XII. thought that the process 
of Daniele da Yolterra had not been 
carried far enough, and in his iSastidious 



soniples did serious injury to the paint* 
ing by employing Ste&no Pozzi to add 
a more general covering to the figures. 
We see it therefore under many dis- 
advantages : the damp of two centuries 
and a h9^i the smoke of the candles 
and incense, and the neglect which it 
has evidently expenencedthave obscured 
its effect and impaired the brightness 
of its original colouring. The accidental 
explosion of the powder magazine in 
the castle of St. Ajigelo in 1797, which 
shook the buildings to their founda- 
tions, id said to have seriously injured 
all the frescoes in the Vatican. [The 
Church ceremonies which take place in 
the Sixtiue chapel are described in the 
account of St. Peter's, at p. 108.]* 

CapeUa Faolina. — Near the Sixtine 
chapel, and opening Ukewise from tlie 
Sala Regia, is the CapeUa Paolina^ 
built in 1540 by Paul III., from the 
designs of Antonio Sangallo. It is 
only used on great oeremovies. It is 
remarkable for two frescoes by Michael 
Angelo, which were so mw;h iajured 
by the smoke of the caxidles in the 
time of Lanzi, that i^ was even then 
difficult to form as. opinion of their 
colouring. The first and the best pre- 
served is th^ Conversion of St. Paul, 
who is represented lying on the ground, 
with the Sfliviour m the cloud, suz^ 
rounded by angek. IThe cemposition 
is very fine, and full of dignity. The 
other subject is under the window, so 
that it is impossible to see it in a good 
light. It represents the Crucifixion of 
St. Peter, axid, though blackened by 
smoke, stUl retail many traces of the 
master-hand^ The other fres^^es of ^^ 
chapel are by Lovenzo Sahhtttiniiy and 
Federigo ZmeeoH, who painted the roof. 

Sala Duoale. — The saloon leading 
from the Sala Kegia to the Jower Loggie 
is called the Sala Ducale, in which the 
popes in former times gave audience to 
prmces. It is now used for holding the 
public consistories, when the recently 
created cardinals are admitted publicly 
into the sacred college. 

The Loggie were begun by JuUus II„ 

* A person attends daily at tbe Sixtine chape) 
tp 4«dmlt visiton to it and tbe FftolUi«, 
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from the dctignt of Biwnante, and com- 
pleted by Raphael in the pontificate of 
Leo X. Thej form a triple portico, 
of which the 2 lower stone* are sop- 
ported hy pilaaters, and the third hy 
columns. The onlj part finished by 
Raphael is that which faces the citj. 
The other corresponding sides were 
added b^^ Gr^ory XIIL and his suc- 
cessors, m orcbr to complete the uni- 
formity of the court of San Damaso. 
The first story is covered with stuccoes 
and arabesques, executed by Oiovanm 
da Udine from the designs of Raphael. 
The second contains the celebrated fres- 
coes which have given to it the name 
of the "Loggia of Raphael" It is 
composed of 13 arcades, sustained by 
pilasters covered with stucco ornaments 
and arabesques painted by CHovcmni da 
Udme^ from the designs of Raphael^ 
who is said to have derived the idea 
from the recently discovered paintings 
in the Baths of Titus. Nothing can 
tnrpass the exquisite grace and deUcacy 
of these decorations : figures, fiowers, 
animals, mvthological subjects, and 
architeetural ornaments are combined 
with the most delightful fiincy; and 
tliough seriously injured by the troops 
of Charles V. and by the restorations of 
Sebastiano del Piombo, they are fiill of 
interest. An engraving only can afford 
any idea of their infinite variety. Each 
coved roof of the 18 arcades contains 4 
frescoes connected with some particular 
epoch of Scripture history, executed 
from Raphael's designs W Giulio Ro- 
mano, Pierino delTaga, Pellegrino da 
Modena, Francesco Penni, and Rafiaello 
del CoUe. There are, therefore, 52 sepa- 
rate pictures. Of these, 48, beinp; those 
of the first 12 arcades, represent different 
events in the history of the Old Testa- 
ment ; the last 4 in the arcade, close to 
the entrance of the Stanze,are tal^en from 
the New Testament, and serve to connect 
the typical subjocts of the former series 
with the establishment and triumph of 
the Church, represented in the frescoes 
of the adjoining i9^an;r0. The OldTesta- 
niAnt subjects beffin with the Creation, 
^d with the building of the Temple 
ion ) they occur m the foUowmg 



order. — 1. The Creation of the Woiid, 
executed by Bi^hael with his own hand, 
as Lanzi tells us, in order to snve as a 
model for the rest. 2. The history 
of Adam and Eve. 3. The histoiy 
of Noah. These 8 subjects are 1^ 
CHuUo Mamamo : the Eve in the Falli 
in the second arcade, is supposed to 
be by Raphael himself. 4. Abraham 
and Lot ; 5. Isaac ; both by FraHcetco 
Penm, 6. Jacob, by PeUegrino da 
Modena. 7. Joseph; 8. Moses; both 
by Oiulio Romano. 9. A continuation 
of the same subject, by Raffa^eUo del 
CoUe. 10. Joshua ; and 11. David, by 
Pierino de IVaga. 12. Solomon, by 
Pellegrino da Modena. 18. New Testa- 
ment subjects, — ^the Adoration of the 
Magi, the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
the Baptism of the Saviour, and the 
Last Snpper, by OiuUo Romano. Lanxi 
justly says that "the exposnre of the 
gallerv to the inclemency of the weather v 
has almost reduced it to the squalid 
appearance of the ancient grotesques ; 
but they who saw it after it was finished, 
when the lustre of the gilding, the 
snowy whiteness of the stuccoes, the 
brilliance of the colours, and the fresh- 
ness of the marbles, made it resplendent 
with beaufr on every side, must have 
been strucx with amazement as at a 
vision of Paradise. Vasari says much 
of it in these few words, that it is 
impossible either to execute or imagine 
a more beautiful work." The two other 
win^ of this loggia have little interest 
by the side of these beautiful composi- 
tions : they contain a series of frescoes 
in continuation of the New Testament 
history, painted by Sicciolante da Ser^ 
moneta, Tempesta^ Lorenzo Sabbatiniy 
&c. 

[The Stanze and the Museum are 
open to the public on Mondays, except 
on Festas, from 12 to 3 o'clock, in the 
winter and spring. They may, however, 
be seen on any day by applying to the 
cuHodeSy who expect a small gratifica- 
tion. On the closed days, however, 
the examination of the pictures is much 
impeded by the " castelli" or scaffolds 
of the artists. To see the statues by 
torchlight an application must be 
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made to the major-domo, through the 
oonsul or a diplomatic agent, which is 
never refused ; his order will admit 13 
persons on each evening. The fee to 
Idle custode on this occasion is 8 to 
10 scudi. The Swiss guard expect 1 
^udo, and the wax torches, of 41b. 
each, which the party are required to 
proTide, cost nearly 6 scudi more.]* 

IfUBETTlf. 

The entrance to the Museum is at 
the extremity of the Lower Loggia, on 
the left on leaving the Sala Ducale. 

O.alleria Lctpidaria^ a long gallery, 
331 yards in length, forming the first 
division of the corridor of Bramante. 
It is occupied almost exclusively with 
ancient sepulchral inscriptions and mo- 
uimtients, arranged in classes by Gaje- 
fano Marini. On the right haiid are 
the Pagan inscriptions in Greek and 
Latin : those on the left, with the ex- 
oeption of a few near the entrance, are 
early Christian. The collection oon- 
taias upwards of 3000 examples, and 
is in every respect the finest known. 
The Pagan inscriptions are classified 
according to ranks and professions, from 
divinities to slaves. Nothing is so 
striking in the Roman insmptions as 
the frequent disregard of grammar and 
(Mrthography ; and many of the verses 
are quite irreconcilable with the laws of 
metre, showing that the epitaphs of the 
ancients are as Uttle to be trusted as 
indications of literary taste as those of 
our own time. Some of the Boman 
trades are extremely curious. We recog- 
nise the NumiUcMrius^ or banker; the 
Medicua Jumenta/riuSi or cattle-doctor ; 
the LaniOj qt butcher; ihdMarmorariuty 
ot mason ; the Holitor, or greengrocer; 
the Iwoitator, or agent ; the Negotianti 
Vinario Item, or wine-merchant; the 
Qesaris FrtBtignator, or imperial no- 
tary; the JSxonerator Calcariiu, or 
scavenger; the IHstor Magnariua, or 
wholesale baker ; and the Nwoiculario 

* These excardons are generally arranged at 
Hofnaldini's library, where the names of persons 
are set down, nntil a sufficient number to con- 
stitute the party offers. The charge for 13 per- 
sons, everytUng tacluded, is 17 scudi. 



CSir, Corporis Maris Madriaticif the 
commissioner of the Hadriatio Com* 
pany. Besides these insoriptions there 
are many interesting sarcophagi, fimeral 
altars, and cippi, with some finely- 
worked fragments of architectural or- 
naments, found chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ostia. On one of the 
largest sarcophagi are lions devouring 
horses and other animals in bold reliet. 
The cippuB bearing the name of Lucius 
Atimetus is ornamented with bas-reliefs, 
representing a cutler's shop and hia 
forge, an obvious allusion to his pro- 
fession. On the left side of the corri- 
dor are the early Christian inscriptions^ 
found in the catacombs. These are not 
arranged on the classified plan observed 
in the Pagan monuments. It is im- 
possible to imagine a series of more 
interesting illustrations of the first ages 
of Christianity, whether we regard them 
as proofs of the funeral rites and re- 
ligious symbols of the early ChristiaxiB, 
or estimate their value in connexion 
with the history of the Church and the 
chronology of the consuls during the 
4th and 6th centuries. The errors of 
orthography and grammar noticed in 
the Pagan inscriptions are still more 
striking in those of the Christians : they 
show the rapid corruption of the Latin 
language, and sometunes mark the pe- 
riods when matters of fiskith were intro- 
duced. The inscriptions are frequently 
very touching : the influence of a purer 
creed is apparent in the constant refer- 
ence to a state beyond the grave, which 
contrasts in a strUcing manner with the 
hopeless grief expressed in the Roman 
monuments. The representations which 
accompany the inscriptions are gene- 
rally symbolical : the most frequent are 
the well-known monogram of Christ, 
formed by the Gb^ek letters X and P ; 
the fish, or the tx^vt, composed of the 
iaitial letters of the common Greek epi- 
graph, expressing "Jesus Christ the 
Son of Grod, the Saviour ; " the vine, 
the dove with the olive-branch, tb^ 
anchor, the palm, and the sheep. Tb^ 
Christian bas-reliefs of the 4th and 5th 
centuries are taken in a great measure 
fr>om the history of the Old Testament 
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•ad firom the life of the Sayioor pre- 
vious to the oruoifixion. The repre- 
•entation of the godhead does not occur 
on any monument which is referred 
upon good evidence to the first 4 cen- 
turies i and the subject of the cruci- 
fixion is so rarely met with, that it 
would seem to have been purposely 
avoided for at least 2 centuries later. 
The Virgin and Child is supposed to 
have been introduced in the 6th cen- 
tury for the first time as a distinct 
composition. A careful examination of 
these monuments is an appropriate and 
instructive study after a visit to the 
Catacombs. Forming a continuation of 
Ishe GhUleria LapttUiria is 

The Museo ChiaramowH^ founded 
by Pius YII., and arranged by Ca- 
nova. It constitutes the second divi- 
sion of the gallery, and, independ^itly 
of the new wing called the Braccio 
Ifuovo, contains upwards of 700 speci- 
mens of ancient sculpture, arranged 
in 80 compartments. Many are, of 
oourse, of inferior interest ; but, taken 
as a whole, the collection in any other 
place but Bome would be considered 
a museum in itself. The following 
are the most remarkable objects: — 
Compartment I. — 1.* Bas-relief of a 
sarcophagus, with winged bacchana- 
lian figures, supposed to be engaged 
in the Pythic games. 2. Apollo seated, 
a bas-relief found in the Coliseum 
during the excavations of 1803. 5. A 
beaut^ul fragment of a draped female 
figure, found at Ostia. 6. Autumn, a 
recumbent figure surrounded by bac- 
chanalians, found at Ostia, placed on a 
sarcophagufi, with ba8-reUe» of a hus- 
band, wue, and a child wearing the 

• The numbers given here were those placed 
on the different ol^ects in the spring of 1863, 
bat we hold ourselves by no means responsible 
for any alterations since that period. It is a too 
common trick in Italy to change the num- 
bers on the objects in public galleries in order 
to oblige the traveller to purchase every newly- 

Sinted c&ta\oga6. The catalogues of the Vatican 
useum are quite unworthy of the collection ; 
their price is excessive, oonsidering the meagre 
information they convey,~a circumstance to be 
•attributed to their being a monopoly in the hands 
n individual, who we believe has the privi- 
i preventing any other being published at 
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buUa. 13. Winter, a recumbent fignre 
of the same kind, surrounded by genii 
playing with swans and tortoises, also 
found at Ostia, and placed on a repub- 
lican sarcophagus, with bas-reUefs of a 
husband and wife, and their son, bear- 
ing the name of Publius Elius Yerus. 
Compartment II. — 14u Euterpe, found 
in the gardens of the Quirmal. 17« 
Silenus. 19. Paris. Compartment ILL 
—23. The Calydonian boar-hunt. 26. 
Septimius Severus. 30. Antoninus Pius, 
88. The young Marcus Aurelius. 42. 
Alexander the Grreat. 49. Agrippa; 
Compartment IV. — 62. A wrestler rest* 
ing, called the Marcellus. 64. Trajan t 
the bust of alabaster, and the head of 
black basalt. 66. Augustus, also of 
blade basalt. ComparSnent V. — 70. A 
Bacchic priest. 74. Pluto and Cerberus^ 
a fine sitting statue, found in the Villa 
Negroni 81. Ceres. 84. A satyr play- 
ing on the flute, found in Hadnan's 
villa. 107. Julius Ceesar. 113. ^scu* 
lapius. Compartment VI. — 120. A 
vestal, fotind in Hadrian's villa. 121. 
A sitting female figure, supposed to be 
CUo. 122. Diana, of Gh*eek workman- 
ship. Compartment VII. — 130. A 
bas-relief of considerable interest, illus* 
trating some religious mystery, con- 
nected probably with the worship of 
the sun ; the sf^le indicates the decline 
of art. 132. Bome (?). 135. Julius 
Csesar veiled as the Pontifex Maximus. 
144. A bearded Bacchus. 148. The 
swan*s nest, an allegorical allusion to 
filial love. 167. Flavia, wife of Vespa- 
sian, and mother of Titus. 169. Domi- 
tia. 166. A female bust, a portrait, as 
Venus. 166a. The young Nero, greatly 
repaired. 173. Silenus thrown from 
the ass, a bas-relief. Compartmeni 
VIII.— 176. Niobe, a mutilated but 
remarkable figure, found in Hadrian's 
villa. 181. Diana triformis. 182. A 
square altar, with interesting bas-relie&, 
representing Venus and Cupids, with 
bacchantes, at the Dionysiac festivals. 
Compartment IX. — 197. Colossal bust 
of Minerva, in Greek marble, found at 
Tor Patemo, the site of ancient Lau* 
rentum. 198. Cippus of large size, 
with fine mythologi<^ reliefs, found in 
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ike Villa Giostmiani. 219. lais. 221. 
Antonia, wife of Drusui (P). 230. 
Large oippus of Lucda Telesiua, richlj 
ornamented with splunxes, rams' heads, 
&o,, and a bas-relief, oontaininA an alle- 
gorical allusion to the death of Telesina 
and her child. 232. Soipio Afirioaaus : 
the bust of white marble, and the head 
oCnero antico. CompaHment X. — 241. 
A sitting statue of Lysias the philo- 
sopher. 244. A fine bearded mask of 
Oceanus, apparently belonging to some 
fountain. 245. Polhymnia. Compctrt' 
meni XI. — ^254. Niobe. 265. Jupiter 
Serapis. 264. Torso of a boy. 284. 
A boy with a bird in his hand and a 
bird's nest in his apron, yery graceful. 
287. The sleeping fisher-boT. Compart" 
fitent XII. — 294. Colossal statue of 
Hercules, restored, from the designs 
of Canova. 297. A wrestler reposing, 
found near Porto d'Anzio. 298. A fine 
torso of Bacchus. CompaHment XIII. 
— 800. Fragment of a shield, with fight- 
ing Amazons in relief. 308. Cupid 
riding on a Dolphin. 309. A tigress, 
▼ery spirited. 315. A tiger, in Egyp- 
tian granite. 329. Fragment of a bas- 
reliei representing the stoiy of Diana 
and Actffion. 346. A shepherd carry- 
ing a lamb. 349. Fragment of a sitting 
muse. 350. Clio. 351. Melpomene. 
Compartment XIV. — 352. Venus Ana- 
dyomene. 353. Venus on a rock, found 
ill the Quirinal gardens. 354. Another 
Venus, supposed to be coming out of 
the bath. 355-6. Two very beautiful 
female statues, eyidently portraits. 257. 
A captive king, in pavonazzetto, from 
the Villa Negroni. Compartment XV. 
SGO. An alto-relievo, with 3 finely 
draped dancing female figures, of an 
early period of ancient art ; found near 
the Lateran Palace. Few of the nume- 
rous busts in this division have been 
identified. 392. Hadrian. CompaH' 
fnewt XVI. — 399. Tiberius, a fine colos- 
sal bust, found in the excavations at 
Yeii. 400. A sitting statue of Tiberius, 
in the toga, with a crown of oak : this 
interesting statue was also found at 
Yeii in 1811. 401. Augustus, a coles- 
pal head, from the same site. Com' 
parttnent XVII.— 408. A bas-reUef of 



a fouj^wheeled chariot, with the auriga, 
and a male and fismale figure. 417. 
Bust of thb YouNa Augustus, one 
of the most beautiful busts known^ 
found at Ostia, in the beginning of the 
present century, by Mr. Fagan, the 
British consul. It represents the em- 
peror at the age of about 14, and 
the most eminent modem sculptors 
dwell with admiration on its exquisite 
beauty. 421. Demosthenes. 422. Ci- 
cero. 437. Septimius Severus. 441. 
Aloibiades. CompartmeiU XVIII.—* 
451. A nymph. 452. Venus. 458. 
Meleager restored as an emperor, hold- 
ixig ^ globe and a Victory. 454. .^sou- 
lapius. Compartment XIX. — 456. 
Fragment, with an allegorical represen- 
tation of the public games, and geniL 
461. A stork. 463. A wild boar in nero 
antico. 464. A Mithiatic sacrifioe* 
465. A swan, restored. 466. A phcsnix 
on a burning pile. 473. Antonia, wife 
of Drusus. Compartment XX.---493. 
An antique copy of the Cupid ov 
Paaziteles in the act of bending his 
bow, highly interesting firom the de- 
scription of Philostratus. 494. The 
celebrated sitting statue of Tiberius, 
found at Pipemo : it was purchased for 
12,000 scudi, and is one of the most 
remarkable statues of the kind in exist- 
«ice. 495. Another repetition of the 
Cupid of P&axitbles, but inferior to 
the one just noticed. Five of these are 
known: the two now mentioned, one 
in the Capitol, one in London, and one 
in Paris. 498. A female statue found 
in Hadrian's villa, restored as Qotho, 
Compartment XXI. — 505. Antoninus 
Pius with the civic crown. 509. Ari- 
adne. 510a. Cato. 611. Juno, re- 
cently found near St. John Lateran. 
511a. Marius. 512. Venus, in Gh'eek 
marble, found in the Baths of Diocle- 
tian. 531a. Phocion (P). 533. A female 
figure as Proserpine, with a funeral 
chaplet and a lamb. 534. Juno, found 
at Ostia. 535 a. Claudius. Com^ 
partment XXII. — 544. Silenus, with 
a tiger, a very beautiful piece of 
sculpture, found at Lariccia. 546. 
Sabina, wife of Hadrian, as Venus, 
well known by the description of V 
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oonti. 547. Isis, a colossal bust in 
Pentelic marble. On the clppus below, 
a poet Burronnded by rarious muses, 
and an inscription in Greek hexameters. 
Compartment XXIII. — 560. Fragment 
with a shield of Medusa, and a chace 
of different animals, supposed to 
allude to the games of the Amphi- 
theatrum Oastrense. 554. Antoninus 
Pius. 555. Pompey. 556. The young 
Lucius Yerus. 560. Trajan. 561. The 
father of Trajan (?). 566. Fragment, 
representing the interior of a temple, 
with females engaged in sacrifice, and 
a richly-worked frieze with sacrificial 
institiments, referring probably to the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 567. Allegorical 
figure of some eastern diTinity, resem- 
bling the monkish representations of 
Satan in the middle ages; found at 
Ostia. 568. Bas-relief of a Mithratic 
sacrifice, from Ostia. 574. Hadrian. 
CompartTneni XXIV.— 587. Ceres. The 
cippus underneath bears the name of 
Carpus Pallentianus, prefect of the 
public stores ; on one side he is repre- 
sented on his voyage to fetch grain 
from Egypt, indicated by the obeQsk ; 
on the other Ceres is searching for 
Proserpine. 589. Mercury, a very 
graceful statue, found near the Monte 
di Pietlt. 591. Claudius. Compcirt' 
ment XXV. — 598. Cameades. 600. 
Augustus. 606a. Neptune. 621. Ty- 
phon. 625. Antinous (?). 626. En- 
niu8(?). Compartment XXVI.— 636. 
Ceres, with the head of the younger 
Faustina. It stands on a square altar 
with interesting reliefs of different di- 
vinities, two on each side: 1. Apollo 
and Diana ; 2. Mars and Mercury ; 3. 
Fortune and Hope ; 4. Hercules and 
Sylvanus. 639. Flora (?). CompoH- 
ment XXVII. — 641. Juno Pronuba per- 
suading Thetis to marry Peleus ; a bas- 
relief of great interest to mythologists 
as one of the rarest representations of 
Juno in this character. 642-3. Frag- 
ments of bas-reliefs relating to Bacchus, 
found in Hadrian's villa. 644. Relief 
representing the dances at the Dionysiac 
steries, found in the Villa Palom- 
on the Esquiline. 651. The boy 
the goose,;^found at Ostia. 65dA. 



Antonia. 655. The genius of Death. 
668. Jupiter Serapis. Compartment 
XXVni.— 682. Hygeia. 684. jEscu- 
lapius, a fine statue, found at Ostia. 
686. The Vestal Tutia, who proved her 
chastity by carrying water in a sieve 
from the Tiber to the Temple of Vesta, 
Compartment XXIX. — 698. The young 
Hercules. 698. An interesting bust, 
said to be of Cicero, found near the 
tomb of Oeecilia Metella. 700. A colos- 
sal bust of Antoninus Pius, found at 
Ostia. 701. Ulysses and the Cyclops. 
709. A bas-reUef beautifrdly worked^ 
with Bacchus riding on the tiger, and 
Silenus on the ass. 713. Melpomene. 
Compartment XXX. — 732. A colossal 
recumbent statue of Hercules, found 
in Hadrian's villa. Opening on the 
left fr^om the Museo Chiaramonti, we 
enter into 

The Braccio Nuovo* This part of 
Museo Chiaramonti was built by Pius 
VII. in 1817, from the designs of the 
Gferman architect Baphael Stem. It 
is a noble hall, nearly 230 ft. in length, 
and well Ughted ftom. the roof, wluch 
is supported by twelve fine columns 
with Corinthian capitals. Four of 
these, of giallo antico, were taken from 
the tomb of Ceecilia Metella ; two are 
remarkably fine specimens of cipoUino, 
and two are of dark grey Egyptian 
granite. The floor is paved with 
marbles and ancient mosaics care- 
fully restored. There are upwards of 
40 statues and nearly 80 busts in the 
collection : the statues are mostly placed 
in niches ; the busts stand on half-co- 
lumns of red Oriental granite. The frieae 
is composed of bas-reliefs, arranged and 
chiefly composed by Laboureur, the 
late president of the Academy of St. 
Luke. Many of the busts were origin- 
ally in the Buspoli collection. The fol- 
lowing are the most remarkable objects : 
— 5. A Canephora, or Caryatid, of fine 
Greek workmanship, the head and fore- 
arms restored by Thorwaldsen. 8. 
Statue of Commodus (?), in Pentelie 
marble. 9. Colossal head of a Dacian, 
from the Forum of Trajan. 11. Silenus 
nursing the infant Bacchus. 14. Statue 
of Antinous as Vertxuunus ; the head 
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is modem. 17. Statue of ^sculapins. 
18. Colossal bust of Claudius, found at 
Pipemo. 20. Nerva wearing the toga. 
25. A fine draped female figure. 26. 
Statue of Titus, found in 1828 near the 
Lateran, with those of his daughter Julia 
(No8.56andlll). 27,40,94,110. Colos- 
sal masks of Medusa, found in the ruins 
of the Temple of Venus and Borne ; ono 
is a cast. 28. Statue of Silenus, in Pa- 
rian marble. 31. A priestess of Isis, in 
G-rcek marble. 82. A Faun seated, found 
in the villa of Quintilius at TivoU. 83. 
Commodus. 37. Statue of Diana in 
Pentelic marble. 38. Statue of Gany- 
mede, found in the ruins of some baths 
at Ostia: on the bark of the tree 
against which he rests is engraved the 
name of Pluedimus. 89. A large vase 
in Egyptian basalt, exquisitely worked, 
found in fragments on the Monte 
Cavallo, near the ch. of S. Andrea. 
The mosaic on which it stands, repre- 
senting bacchanalian symbols, ara- 
besques, &c., was found at Tor Maran- 
do, beyond the gate of San Sebastiano. 
41. A small statue of a Faun plaving on 
the flute, found in the ruins of tne viUa 
of Lucullus, in the Lago Circeii. 44. 
Statue of the wounded Amazon. 4>8. 
Bust of Trajan. 50. Statue of Diana 
in the act of contemplating Endymion. 
53. Statue with the face of Euripides. 
56. Julia, daughter of Titus, found with 
No. 26. 59. Statue of Fortime, in 
Greek marble, with the cornucopia. 
62. Stattje of Demosthenes, one of 
the finest and most celebrated in 
the collection. It was found in the 
VUla Aldobrandini at Frascati, and was 
formerly in the collection of Ciunuccini. 
68. The young Marcus AureUus. 69. 
The emperor Gordian (?). 70. Cara- 
oalla, young. 71. Statue of the fight- 
ing Amazon, from the collection of 
Camuccini ; the arms are modem. 72. 
Bust of Ptolemy, 3on of Juba king of 
Mauritania, and the grandson of An- 
tony and Cleopatra. 76. Alexander 
Severus. 77. Statue of Antonia, wife 
of the elder Drusus, and mother of 
Germanicus, Claudius, and Liviaj a 
very interesting statue, remarkable for 
the perfection of the drapery : the rt. 



' arm and hand are covered, but the 1., 
which holds up the robes, has a ring on 
the ring-finger. It was found among 
, the ruins of Tusculum, above FrascatL 
, 80. Statue of Plotina, wife of Trajan (?). 
I 81. Bust of Hadrian. 83. Statue of 
Diana, greatly restored, found at Ha- 
drian's villa at TivolL 86. Statue of 
Fortune, wearing a diadem, and a veil 
hanging over the back of the head to in- 
dicate her mysterious origin; she holds 
therudder and the horn of plenty : aveiy 
valuable and beautiful statue, finely pre- 
served ; it was found at Ostia. 87. 
Bust bearing the name of Sallust, very 
doubtful. 88. Bust of Lucius Antonius, 
brother of the triim:ivir. 91. Bust of 
Marciana, sister of Trajan. 92. Yenus 
Anadyomene, in Greek marble. The 
mosaic pavement in the centre of the 
hemicycle is an interesting specimen, 
well known by the learned illustrations 
of the Yisconti. It represents Diana 
of Ephesus, with arabesques and alle- 
gorical allusions to the powers of na- 
ture. It was found at Poggio Mirteto, 
among the .Sabine hills.. 95. Apollo 
with the lyre, in Greek marble; the 
rt. arm is restored. 96 a. Bust of 
Marc Antony, found with that of Le- 
pidus (No. 106), at Tor Sapienza, be- 
yond the Porta Maggiore. ^, 99, 101, 
108, 105. The 5 Athletes, placed in the 
niches of the hemicycle ; the third was 
found with the graceful Faun (No. 41) 
near the Lago Circeii ; the other 4 are 
from the villa of Quintilius at Tivoli. 
Above, in the middle of the hemicycle, 
is a bust of Pius VII., the most ex- 
cellent of pontiffs and the patriotic 
founder of this gallery, by Cauova. 
102. Bust of Augustus Cssar. 102a. 
Comn^dus. 106. Lepidus, found with 
No. 96. 107. A small statue of Minerva 
armed, in Greek marble. 108. A small 
statue of Diana, in Greek nuurble. 109. 
The colossal group of the Nile, found 
near the ch. of S. Stefano in Cacco, the 
site of the Temple of Isis, in the pon- 
tificate of Leo X., who placed it in the 
Belvedere. The Nile is one of the 
grandest figures in the Vatican : the 16 
children who play around him are alle- 
gorical allusions to the 16 cubits at 
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which the rise of the river hegins to 
irrigate the land : nearly all these chil- 
dren are modem. On the base are 
various symbolical representations of 
the river, the Nile boats, the ibis, the 
hippopotamus, and the crocodile. 111. 
Statue of Julia, the daughter of Titus, 
found with the statue of Titus (No. 
26) near the Xiateran. 112. Bust of 
Juno Eegina. 114. Minebva Medica, 
one of the finest draped statues in Bome, 
foimd on the Esquiline in the ruins of 
the temple of the same name. It is of 
Parian marble, and was formerly in the 
Giustiniani collection. The rt. arm and 
1. fingers are new. 117. Statue of Clau- 
dius in the toga, from the Buspoli 
gallery. 120. The Fajts of Fsaxi- 
TBLES, an antique copy, in G-reek 
marble, highly interesting from the 
descriptions of Philostratus. There 
are two of these repetitions in the Yati- 
OMi, and one in the Capitol. 121. Bust 
of Commodus, one of the finest known ; 
found at Ostia. 123. Heroic statue of 
Lucius Verus, restored by Pacetti. 127. 
Colossal head of a Dacian slave, belong- 
ing probably to a full-length figure in 
the Porum of Trajan. 129. Statue of 
Domitian, from the Giustiniani collec- 
tion. 132. Pine Statue of Mebcuby, 
in PenteUc marble. It was formerly 
in the gardens on the Quirinal, and was 
recognised by Canova, who had it re- 
moved to the Vatican. The head was 
found in the Coliseum in 1803. 134. 
Head of Vespasian, recently adapted to 
a bust with a tunic of verde antico. 
135. Hermes, in PenteUc marble, with 
a modem head, celebrated for the in- 
scription in Gi^k hexamete):« at the 
base, illustrated by Winckelmann, Vis- 
oonti, and Nibby. It was formerly in 
the Villa Negroni. At the end of this 
hall stands the celebrated " Athlete." 

The ATHiiETE, a semi-colossal statue, 
found in the Vicolo delle Palme in the 
Trastevere, near the spot where the 
Bronze Horse, in the Capitoline Mu- 
seiun, was discovered. So admirably 
had this statue been preserved, that, 
although one arm and both legs were 
broken, none of the pieces were missing, 
and the only restoration necessary was 



a small fragment of the nose, which has 
been carefiUly added by Professor Tene^ 
rani. It is of Gtreek marble, and repre- 
sents a wrestler, or athlete, in the act 
of cleaning his arm with a ^^ Bt/rigil»^ 
Signor Canina, the director of the exca- 
vation in which it was found, and the 
Boman artists generally, regard it as a 
work of the highest art, and declare it 
to be the production of Lysippus (b.g. 
325), which is said by Pliny, in the 
34th book of his Natural History, to 
have so pleased Tiberius, that the 
emperor caused it to be transported 
frx>m the Baths of Agrippa to his own 
palace. To the objection that Pliny's 
description applies to works in bronze, 
and not to works in marble, Canina 
replies that it may be a repetition of a 
bronze by Lysippus, whose well-known 
boast, that he represented men not in 
their perfect forms, but such as they 
appeared, is considered very applicable 
to this figure. If this hypothesis be 
correct, the statue is the^first work of Ly* 
sippus which has come down to us, and 
is additionally interesting as being one 
of the few mentioned by Pliny. What- 
ever be its origin, it is the only example 
which has yet been found in statuary of 
an athlete smoothing or cleaning his 
skin with a ttrigily though many pic- 
tures of such figures are to be se^i on 
Etruscan vases. The present statue is 
holding the strigU. with his 1. hand, 
and is poUshing with it his rt. arm, 
which he holds extended for the pur- 
pose. His coimtenanoe is ideal; his 
head is rather small, his neck rather 
thick, and his shoulders show vigour 
and force, while his legs hardly surpass 
the natuitkl size. This apparent incon- 
gruity is explained by the Boman artists 
as indicating that the sculptor wished 
to represent not only a wrestler but a 
runner ; his strength being shown by the 
size of his shoulders, his small head, and 
his short neck, as in the statues of Her- 
cules ; while his lightness and quickness 
in running are shown by his legs, which 
are strong, nervous, and rather long. 

Re-entering the long gallery of the 
Museo Chianunonti, at its extremity 
we ascend a few steps to reach the 
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Maseo Pi<hClemewHfto, bo called from 
the popes Clement XIV, and Pius VL, 
from whom it received its most im- 
|>ortant accessions and its greatest 
splendour. It contains the collections 
formed by Julius II., Leo X., Clement 
VII., and Paul III., and is, without 
exception, the most magnificent mu- 
seum of antique sculpture in the world. 
Pius VI. contributed more munificently 
to its completion than any of his prede- 
cessors, and there is hardly a comer of 
the museum in which some object does 
not bear the inscription, Mumficentid 
IHi Sexti, The frequent recurrence of 
this record has been ridiculed by Pas- 
qoin; but the best apology for the 
pope is the simple fact that he enriched 
the musuem with more than 2000 
statues, and btdlt from their foimda- 
tions the Hall of Animals, the Ghdleiy 
of the Muses, the Circular Hall, the 
Hall of the Gbeek Cross, the Hall of the 
Biga, the Ghrand Staircase, and other por- 
tions of the building, which have justly 
been classed among the most splendid 
works of papal times. JEwtrcmee. — I. 
Square vestibule, adorned with ara- 
besques by Daniele da Volterra. The 
ToBSO Beltebbbe, sculptured by Apol- 
lonius, son of Nestor of Athens, as we 
leam by a Greek inscription on the base, 
found in the Baths of Caracalla. This 
noble fragment has commanded the ad- 
miration of the iSrst sculptors of modem 
times. Michael Angelo declared that 
he was its pupil, and was indebted to 
it for his power in representing the 
human form ; and Winckelmann consi- 
dered that it approached nearer to the 
Kublizne than the Apollo Belvedere. It 
IB generally supposed to represent Her- 
cules in a state of repose after labour. 
Winckelmann thought that it had the 
left arm over the head, but Visconti 
contends that it formed part of a group, 
and that the arm surrounded some 
other figure. Flaxman adopted this 
idea, and introduced it into one of his 
finest compositions. SABCOPKAavs ov 
Soipio. — ^Few objects in the museum 
have been made so well known by 
models and engravings as this cele- 
brated moaiiment of r^ablioan Borne. 



It is of the coarse peperinOf or grey 
volcanic tufa, of the Alban lulls, in 
the early Doric style, ornamented with 
a frieze of roses and triglyphs. The 
inscription bears the name of Lucius 
Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, great-grand- 
father of Scipio Africanus, 'and the 
conqueror of the Samnites, who was 
consul B.C. 297 (a.u.o» 495). It is one 
of the most ancient Latin inscrip- 
tions which have been preserved to 
us, and is often so incorrectly given on 
the models, that the following copy will 
doubtless be acceptable: — oobneuvs . 

LVCrVS . 80IFIO . BABBATTS . Q-NAIVOD . 
PATBE . PBO&NATVS . POBTIS . TIB . 
8APIEKSQTE . QVOIVB . FOBMA . VIBTV- 
TEI , FABISYMA . FVIT . OONSOL . CEN- 
SOB . AISILIB . QVEI . PVIT . APTD . TOS * 
TAYBASIA . CISAYNA . BAMlflO . CEPIT . 
SYBiaiT . OMNE . I^YOANA . OPSIDEBQY . 

ABDOYCIT. When the sarcophagus was 
first opened in 1781, upwards of 2000 
years after the death.of Scipio Barbatus, 
the skeleton was found entire, with a 
ring upon one of the fingers. The 
bones were carefrdl^ collected by the 
Senator Angelo Quirini, who removed 
them to Padua. The ring found its 
way to England, in the valuable collec- 
tion of the earl of Beverley, where it is 
stiU preserved. The history of this 
interesting relic is given by the learned 
antiquary Butens, in his 'Beoherches 
sur r Usage des Voiites.' He had left 
England in 1768 on his travels with 
Loni Algernon Percy, and was in Bome 
at the time of the discovery. He says, 
" Le squelette 4tait tr^s entier. II avait 
au doigt ime bague, que le Pape Pius 
VI. me fit Vhonneur de me donner, et 
que j*ai placee dans le beau recueU des 
antiaues de Lord Beverley." The se- 
pulcnre of the Scipio family, on the 
Appian, is noticed at length under 
the head of Tombs. The bust of 
peperino crowned with laurel, above 
the sarcophagus, is supposed to be 
that of Eimius. On the wall are the 
original inscriptions of other members 
of the Scipio family found in the re- 
cesses of the tomb* II. Bound vesti- 
bule. — Fragments of statues: those 
which are clothed are remarkable for 
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the fine arrangement of the drapery. 
Bas-relief of Pluto and Proserpine. On 
the balcony an antique sun-dial with 12 
sides, each containing the name of a 
•wind in Ghreek and Latm. The view 
from this balcony is so beautiful that it 
gave the name of Belvedere to this por^ 
tion of the palace. There is no point 
from which the panorama of the Alban 
hills, with the evening sun shining on 
them, is seen to greater advantage. 
III. Chamber of Meleager. — Statue of 
Meleager with the boar's head and the 
dog, found in the Baths of Titus in a 
perfect state, with the exception of the 
left hand, which is supposed to have 
held a spear. On the wails are some bas- 
reliefs representing ^neas and Dido, 
the apotheosis of Homer, a Roman 
galley, and a colossal head of Trajan. 

Cortile di Belvedere, built from the 
designs of Bramante. This court is an 
octagonal space, of unequal sides, sur- 
rounded by an open portico, with 4 small 
oabinets in the comers, which contain 
some of the most celebrated examples 
of ancient art. Hie portico contains 
numerous statues, bas-reliefs, sarcopha- 
gi, and baths, which it will be necessary 
to notice as we pass on, alternately with 
the cabinets. Beginning on the rt. 
hand, the following are the most inter- 
esting objects : — 

Portico, CompaHment I. — A large 
oval sarcophagus, with bas-reliefs of 
fauns and bacchantes, found in 1777 in 
lading the foundations for the sacristy 
of St. Peter's : it contained 2 skeletons. 
Sarcophagus with a Greek and Latin 
inscription to Sextus Yarius Marcellus, 
father of the emperor Heliogabalus. 
^9, 100. 2 fine baths with lions' heads, 
one in black granite, the other in green 
basalt, found in the Baths of CaracaUa*:. 
2 fine columns of white marble covered 
with foliage. 

First Cabinet. — ^The Perseus, and the 
2 boxers, Creugas and Damoxenus, by 
Canova. These celebrated figures were 
brought here while the ancient statues 
were at Paris ; the Perseus was placed 
on the pedestal of the Apollo, and ob- 
tained the name of the Consolatrice. 
On the restoration of the Apollo and 



the Laocoon, the Perseus and the boxers 
were ordered to remain here, in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of Canova, who felt 
that they would challenge oomparisoa 
when standing by the side of those 
masterpieces of ancient art. 35. Mi" 
nerva. Mercury. 

Portico, Compartment ^Ti. — 87. A 
sarcophagus with a fine bas-relief of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, found at Orta. 
43. Statue of a Roman matron, sup- 
posed to be Sallustia Barbia Orbiana, 
wife of Alexander Severus, as Yenus 
attended by Cupid. 49. Large sarco- 
phagus of the drd oentury, with bas- 
reliefs representing the battles of the 
Amazons, with the contest of AchiUes 
and Pentesilea^ interesting as showine 
that the received etymology of the word 
Amazon must have been of compara- 
tively recent date. 2 very fine speci- 
mens of Sosso awHco, 

Second Cabinet, — The Beltedbbb 
ANTnrous, considered by Yisconti to 
be Mercury, found near S. Martino ai 
Monti, in the pontificate of Paul III. 
The loss of the rt. arm and 1. hand 
seriously interferes with the symmetry 
of the figure, and the foot on which it 
rests is so badly restored that it pro- 
duces an appearance of deformity. The 
proportions of this beautiful statue have 
received unqualified praise: its high 
finish is combined with elegance of form 
and with all the gracefulness of youth. 
Domenichino made it his constant 
study, and declared that he was in- 
debted to it for his knowledge of the 
beautiful Its anatomy is prononnoed 
by John Bell, a most competent critio 
on this point, to be faultless in every 
respect: he dwells with enthusiam on 
its just proportions, the balance and 
living posture of the figure, the exqui- 
site formation of the legs and ankles, 
and its entire freedom from insipid 
flatness of feature and from strained 
anatomy. 54. Choragic bas-reliefs on 
the side walls representing combats of 
the Amazons, with another representa- 
tion of Achilles and Pentesilea. 55. An 
Isiac festival and procession going to 
sacrifice. 

Portico^ Compartment III. — 62. A 
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saFCophagos, with bas-reliefs of the Ne- 
reids bearing the arms of Achilles : 
another with reliefs of the 4 seasons ; 
69, another with the battle of the 
Amazons ; a fourth with bacchanalian 
figures. Two fine baths of Egyptian 
granite. At the entrance of the Hall 
of Animals are two shepherd's dogs 
(64, 65). 

Third Cabinet. — ^The Laocoon, foimd 
in the Yigna de' Fredis, between the 
Sette Sale and the basiUca of S. Maria 
Maggiore, in 1506, in the pontificate of 
Julius II., who rewarded the discoverer, 
Felice de' Eredis, by bestowing on him 
half the revenue derived from the 
gabella of the Porta San Giovanni. 
Some idea may be formed of the value 
attached to its discovery, by the &ict 
that the tolls thus appropriated were 
entirely the property of the basilica of 
St. John Lateran, and that Leo X. 
oompromised the matter by granting 
to the family of de' Eredis the lucrative 
office of Apostohc Secretary, on condi- 
tion that the revenue granted by his 
enthusiastic predecessor should be re- 
stored to the Church. Michael Angelo, 
who was in Kome at the time of its dis- 
covery, called it the woAder of art ; and 
a curious letter, written by Gesare Tri- 
vulzio to his brother Pomponio, July 1, 
1506, describing the excitement pro- 
duced by the event, is preserved in the 
Lettere Pittoriche. After a good deal 
of controversy there is no longer any 
doubt that the Laocoon is the group 
described by Pliny in the following 
interesting passage: — "The fame of 
many sculptors is less diffused, because 
the number employed upon great works 
prevented their cdebrity ; for there is 
no one artist to receive the honour of 
the work, and where there are more 
than one they cannot all obtain an 
equal fame. Of this the Laocoon is an 
example, which stands in the palace of 
the emperor Titus, a work which may 
be considered superior to all others both 
in painting and statuary. The whole 
group, the fether, the boys, and the 
awful folds of the serpents, were formed 
out of a single block, in accordance 
with a vote of the senate, by Agesander, 



Polydorus, and Athenodorus, Rhodian 
sculptors of the highest class." — (Lib. 
xxxvi. c. 4.) The great difficulty in 
this passage is the statement that the 
group is sculptured out of a single 
block ; Michael Angelo is said to have 
denied the fact on its first discovery, 
and subsequent investigation has folly 
confirmed the accuracy of his judgment. 
Three separate pieces can be clearly 
made out : the first is the son on the 
1. hand, the second is the upper part of 
Laocoon himself down to the knees, 
and tlie rest of the group is the third. 
Winckelmann no doubt suggested the 
true mode of reconciling these facts 
with the statement of Pliny, by advert- 
ing to the probability that the joinings 
were imperceptible in his time ; indeed 
it is said to have required the practised 
eve of a sculptor to discover them in 
the time of Michael Angelo. The rt. 
arm of the father, and those of the 2 
sons, are restorations in stucco. In 
the opinion of Canova the rt. arm of 
Laocoon is not in its original position, 
as a projection on the hee^ of the figure 
shows that the hand, or some other 
part of the composition, rested on the 
head. At present the angles formed by 
the group are disagreeable to the eye, 
and detract from the efiect of its intense 
action. Another knob on the serpent 
shows that the son on the 1. had his 
hand in a similar position. Yasari tells 
us that Baccio Bandinelli made an arm 
for the Laocoon in wax in 1525, which 
he followed in his copy, now in the gal- 
lery of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. 
Tlus restoration, which was not adopted, 
seems to have suggested the present 
form, for the group is represented as we 
now see it in Marliani's engraving, pub- 
Ushed in 1544. Giovanangelo Montor- 
soh began a restoration of the arm in 
marble by order of Clement VII., about 
1532. He made it bend back, so as to 
come over the head of the figure ; but 
it does not appear to have been com- 
pleted, as Winckelmann mentions an 
arm of this kind which was lying near 
the statue in his time in an unfinished 
state. The common story, that Michael 
Angelo began the restoration of the 
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figure, and gave up the task in despair, 
'* because he found he could do nothing 
worthy of so admirable a piece," can- 
not, we believe, be traced further than 
* Spence's Anecdotes,' and probably 
had its origin in the attempt of Mont- 
orsoli above mentioned. The present 
arm is of terra-cotta, and is said by 
Winckelmann to be the work of Ber- 
nini. The arms of the children were 
added by Agostino Comacchini of Fis- 
toia, who merely followed BandineUi's 
design for the first restoration. The 
group of the Laocoon is in very fine- 
grained Greek marble. Scholars have 
often desired to connect this group with 
the fine description of the &.te of Lao- 
ooon in the 2nd ^neid ; but the pas- 
sage will not bear the application, and 
affords not the least evidence that- it 
was suggested by the sculpture. There 
can be no doubt, however, of the inspi- 
ration of the following passage finm 
' Childe Harold,* which has invested 
the statue with additional interest for 
the English traveller : — 

" Or, tnming to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoon's torture dignifyiiig pain— 
A father's love and mortal's agony 
With an immortaVs patience blending : — vain 
The struggle ; vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp. 
The old man's clench; the long envenom'd 

chain 
Rivets the living links,— the enoTmoias asp 

Enforces pang on pong, and stifles gasp on gasp." 

The bas-rehefs in this chamber repre- 
sent (75) the triumph of Bacchus over 
the Indians ; (76) a bacchanalian pro- 
cession. The statues in the niches are 
Polhymnia, and a nymph with a shell, 
found near the basilica of Gonstautine. 
Portico, Compartment TV. — (79). 
Alto-relievo, representing Hercules and 
Telephus, Bacchus and the Satyr ; (80) 
a sarcophagus, with Cupids carrying 
arms; another, with tritons and ne- 
reids ; (81) a bas-relief on the wall, 
representing Augustus going to sacri- 
fice ; (88) another, representing Bome 
accompanying a victorious emperor ; 
2 large baths of granite, and 2 large 
masses ofAlaba&tro peccorelloj brought 
^m the Villa Adriana, the finest known 



specimens of this very rare and beau- 
tiful marble. 

Fourth Cabinet. — The Apollo Bblt 
YEDEBE, found about the beginning of 
the 16th century at Porto d*Axuio, 
the ancient Antium. It was pur- 
chased by Julius II., when Cardinal 
della Brovere, and was one of the first 
specimens of ancient sculpture placed 
in the Belvedere, so that we may re- 
gard it as the point from which the 
Vatican museum had its origin. It is 
supposed to have stood in the baths 
of one of the imperial villas at An- 
tiimi, which was a favourite retreat of 
many of the early emperors, and the 
birthplace of Caligula and Nero. Some 
doubt has been expressed as to the 
character in which Apollo is repre- 
sented. Visconti considered it the 
statue described by Pausanias, and 
dedicated to the god in his medical 
capacity after the great plague of 
Athens. Winckelmann was of opinion 
that he has just slain the serpent Py- 
thon. The 1. hand and rt. fore-arm 
have been badly restored by Montor- 
soli. Both anUes and the rt. leg were 
broken when it was discovered ; the 
original fragments were fortunately not 
lost, but they have been joined in so 
careless a manner as to impair the 
action of the figure in the eye of a 
sculptor or anatomist. It is now 
generally admitted that the statue is 
of Carrara (Luna) marble ; the opinion 
of Visconti that the marble is Greek, 
though neither from Pentelicus nor 
Paros, has found few supportere. 
Canova not only rejected this idea, but 
considered that the statue is a copy 
from a work in bronze ; and that the 
peculiarities of style in whicli a bronze 
statue difiers from one in marble are 
distinctly traceable, more particularly 
in the drapery. The first sculptors of 
our time coincide in the opinion of 
Canova ; some have even fixed the age 
of the statue, and referred it to. the 
time of Nero. The Italian writers 
describe it as the work of Agasias of 
Ephesus, the sculptor whose name 
occurs on the Fighting Gladiator in 
the Louvre, which was also found at 
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Antium ; but there is no eridenoe to 
support the conjecture. Lord Byron 
has thro^m the mfluenoe of his genius 
over this statue in one of his finest 
descriptions : — 

•* Or view the Lord of the nnerrhiB bow. 
The God of life, and poesy, and l<ght— 
The Sun in human limbs array'd, and brow 
All radiant from hl» triumph in the fight ; 
The shaft hath Just been shot— the arrow 

bright 
'With an immortal's vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and mig^t 
And msjesty flash their full lie^tnings by, 

Developing in that one glance the Deity. 

But in his delicate form— a dream of Love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long'd for a deathless lover from above. 
And madden'd in that vlsiou — are express'd 
All that ideal beauty ever bless'd 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood. 
When each conception was a heavenly guest— 
A ray of immortality — and stood 
Starlike, around, until they gather'd to a god I" 

The bas-reliefs in this cabinet repre- 
sent a hunt, and Pasiphae with the 
boll. The statues in the niches are a 
Minerva and a Venus Victrix. 

Portico, Compartment V. — A sar- 
cophagus with a bas-relief of Gkmy- 
mede ; another with Bacchus between 
a faun and a bacchante ;. a bath of 
green basalt, found in the Baths of 
Oaracalla. 

Hall of Animals, divided by the 
vestibule into 2 parts, and paved 
chiefly with mosaics found at Pales- 
trins. The sculptures of animals in 
this hall constitute the finest collection 
ever formed, and fully confirm the 
statement of Pliny respecting the ex- 
cellence of Q-recian sculptors in their 
representations of animals. It has 
been called a menagerie of art. The 
animak, of course, will be recognised 
at once, without the necessity of a 
particular description. The following 
are the most remarkable objects. Left 
branch^ — In the niche, a colossal sta- 
tue,' supposed to be Tiberius. A group 
of a Centaur and a Kereid. Hercules 
leading away Cerberus ; a cameVs head; 
a crocodile ; a sphinx, in flowered ala- 
baster. 194. A sow and pigs, sup- 
posed to allude to the history of Alba 
JJonga ; the head of an ass crowned 
with ivy. 218. A group of Hercules 



slaying Gheryon, and carrying off his 
oxen ; a Hon tearing a horse. Itight 
branch, — 114. The beautiful grey- 
hounds playing ; the celebrated group 
of Mithras stabbing the bull, with the 
dog, the serpent, and the eagle, the 
mystical types of the Mithratic wor- 
ship. The stag in flowered alabaster ; 
the lion in ydlow breccia, with the 
teeth and tongue of different marble. 
The large Uon in grey marble. 
The lion with a ball under his paw. 
Europa and the bull. Hercniles and 
the NemsBan lion. 187. Group of 
Diomede and his horses slain by Her- 
cules. Equestrian statue of Commodns 
throwing a javelin. 153. Beautiful 
small group of goats with a sleeping 
shepherd. 154. Panther in Orientu 
alabaster, the spots formed by inlaid 
black and yellow marbles. 247. A 
magnificent basin of Breccia di Serra- 
vezza. 11. A pointer pointing in the 
same material. 

Oallery of iftatues, — On tie rt. 
hand (248) an armed statue of Clo- 
dius Albinus, standing on a travertine 
pedestal, brought from the Bustuni 
of the Mausoleum of Augustus, and 
bearing the inscription, c. CiBSAB. 

OEBMANIOI OJISABIS HIC CBEMATVS 

EST. 250. The celebrated half-figure, 
called the Genitts op the Vatican, 
in Parian marble, supposed to be by 
Praxiteles ; it was once winged. 255. 
A sitting statue of Paris holding the 
apple. 256. Hercules. 259. Minerva 
with the olive* branch. 262. CaUgula. 
261. A muse. 264. The Apollo Sau- 
BOOTONOS OP Peaxiteleb found in the 
VUla Spada; there is a celebrated 
repetition of it in bronze in the Villa 
Albani. 265. The Amazon, one of the 
finest statues in this collection, but on 
the whole inferior to the Amazon in 
the Capitol. 270. A sitting female 
figure as Urania, found. in the villa of 
Cassius at Tiroli. 271. A sitting figure 
of the celebrated comic poet Posi- 
dippus, found near the ch. of S. Lo- 
renzo in Pane e Pema. Left Side, — 
890. A corresponding statue of Me- 
nander found at the same place. 398. 
Sittmg statue of Dido (P). 894. Nep- 
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tune. NarcifisuB. 896. Bacchus as a 
river-god. 397. Diana and her hound. 
The second repetition of the Faun 
of Praxiteles, placed immediately op- 
posite the Genius of the Vatican. 
A female draped figure (Pudicitia ?), 
found in the Yilla Mattei. 414. 
The celebrated recumbent statue of 
the Sleeping- Abiadne, formerly 
called Cleopatra, because the bracelet 
has some resemblance to a serpent. 
The drapery is managed with consum- 
mate skUl, and altogether it is one of 
the most interesting draped statues in 
the Museum. It is celebrated by Casti- 
glione, under the namp of the Cleopatra, 
in a beautiful Latin poem written in 
honour of its discovery. The cande- 
labra on each side were found in Ha- 
drian's Villa at TivolL 420. Statue of 
Lucius Yerus, on a pedestal, inscribed 

TI. OJESAB. DBYSI . CfSABIS . P . HIC. 

8ITYS . EST. There are other pedestals 
from the same place, inscribed with 
the names of Caius Csesar, the son, and 
of Livilla, the daughter of Grermanicus. 

Sail of Busts. 1st Chamber. — 
273. Alexander Severus. 274. Julius 
Csesar. 276. Augustus. 280. Marcus 
Agrippa. 288. Marcus AureUus. 293. 
Menelaus. 388. A fine group of half- 
figures of an aged man and his daugh- 
ter, called Cato and Portia. 2nd 
Chamber,— 288. Lucius Verus. 299. 
Serapis, in black basalt. 304. Cara- 
calla. 306. Augustus. 307. Septimius 
Severus. 308. Nero, as Apollo. 353. 
Julia, daughter of Titus. 357. Anti- 
nous. 361. Hadrian. 3rd Chamber. 
325. Colossal statue of Jupiter seated, 
holding the lightning ; on the pedestal 
a bas-relief of Silenus and a Fawn. Of 
the numerous other busts in these 
chambers, there are scarcely any which 
have been identified with certainty. 

Cabinet of the Masks, remarkable 
chiefly for the fine mosaic pavement 
found in Hadrian's villa. 433. A 
satyr in rosso antico, from the same 
place. 428. The apotheosis of Had- 
rian, in Greek marble. 444. Frieze, 
with the Labours of Hercules in bas- 
relief. 436. A square vessel in rosso 
antico. 439. A Sella balnearia of the 



same matenal, formerly in the Lateran 
palace. In the niches, besides the satyr 
already mentioned, are statues of Paris, 
Minerva, Gtmymede, Adonis, and Venus 
coming out of the bath. Ke-entering 
the Hall of the Animals, from its centre 
opens the 

Hall of the Muses, adorned with 
16 Corinthian columns found in Had- 
rian's villa. Nearly all the statues and 
busts were found together in the villa 
of Cassius at Tivoli. The mosaic pave- 
ment contains some interesting frag- 
ments. The tiger was found in the 
March of Ancona, the head of Medusa 
near the arch of GtiUienus, and the 
theatrical figures near the site of an- 
cient Lorium. Some of the Hermes 
of the seven wise men have their 
names inscribed in Greek characters ; 
they are highly interesting as like- 
nesses. The Muses are also remark- 
able as fine characteristic figures. 498. 
Epicurus. 499. Melpomene. 502. 
TBalia. 503. ^schines, very rare. 
504. Urania. 505. Demosthenes. 506. 
Clio. 507. Antisthenes. 508. Pol- 
hymnia. 509. Metrodorus. 510. Al- 
cibiades. 511. Erato. 512. Epimen- 
ides. 514. CaUiope. 515. Socrates. 
516. Apollo Citharoedus. 517. The- 
mistocles. 518. Terpsichore. 519. 
Zeno. 520. Euterpe. 623. Aspasia, 
unique. 526. Pericles, very fine and 
full of expression. 529. Bias. 530. 
Lycurgus. 531. Periander. 523 and 
527. Headless Hermes, bearing the 
names of Solon and Psittaeus. 

Circular Hall, built by Pius VI., 
from the designs of Michaelangelo 
Simonetti. In the centre is the grand 
porphyry basin, 44 feet in .circum- 
ference, found in the Baths of Titus. 
It stands on the celebrated mosaic 
pavement found at Otricoli in 1780, 
representing the head of Medusa and 
the battle of the Centaurs and Lapi- 
thse. On each side of the entrance are 
2 large female heads, found in Had- 
rian's villa, representing Tragedy and 
Comedy. In the circumference are 
statues and colossal busts in the fol- 
lowing order, beginning on the rt. 
hand : — 539. Jupiter,' found at Otri- 
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coli. 641. Faustina, wife of Anto- 
ninus Pius, from Hadnan's yilla. 543. 
Hadrian, found in his mausoleum, a 
work of the very finest sculpture, per- 
fectly entire, interesting as a work of 
art, and as a grand intellectual head. 
545. Antinous, from Hadrian's yilla. 

547. Ocean. 549. Serapis. 551. Clau- 
dius, with a civic crown. Julia Fia. 
553. Flotina. 556. Helvius Pertinax. 
540. Hercules carrying the young Ajax. 
542. Augustus in sacrincial robes. 
544. Geres. 546. Antoninus Pius. 

548. Nerra. 550. Juno, from the Bar- 
berini palace. 552. Juno Sospita, with 
the goatskin, shield, and sandals. 555. 
Bacchus and a satyr, with a tiger. 

Sail of the GhreeJc Cross, built from 
the designs of Simonetti, a noble hall, 
with one of the finest doorways of 
modem times, ornamented by 2 colossal 
statues in the Eg^tian s^le in red 
granite, found in Hadrian's villa ; they 
serve as Caryatides to the massive 
entablature. The pavement is com- 
posed of ancient mosaics, with ara- 
besques and a head of Minerva, found 
among the ruins of Cicero's villa at 
TuBculum. The principal objects in 
this hall are the 2 unmense sarcophagi 
of red Egyptian porphvry, the largest 
known, and probably tne largest ever 
made out of that material. One 
of these (566) is the SABOOPHAaus 
OF St. Constantia, the daughter 
of Constantine, found in the tomb 
erected to her by the emperor near 
the ch. of S. Agnese. It is orna- 
mented with bas-reliefs representing 
a. vintage, a Christian as well as a 
bacchanalian symbol. Constantia died 
A.D. 354, and, although the style of 
sculpture indicates that decline of art 
which is evident in all the works exe- 
cuted in the time of Constantine, many 
antiquaries are disposed to consider 
it much older than the 4th century. 
Paul II., shortly before his death, had 
begun to remove it from the tomb to 
seirve as his own monument in the 
liOteran. Sixtus lY., his successor, 
restored it to its original position, but it 
was ultimately brought to the Vatican 
by Pius YI. as a companion to the 
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Sabcofhagus of the Empbebs He- 
lena, 589. This interesting sarco- 
phagus exhibits a better style of art 
than that of St. Constantia ; it is 
covered with high-reliefs representing 
a battle, with the capture of prisoners 
and portraits of Constantine and his 
mother ; the cover is ornamented with 
figures of Victory and festoons. It 
was found in the tomb of St. Helena, 
our countrywoman, now called the 
Torre Pignattara, beyond the Porta 
Maggiore, and was removed by Anas- 
tatius IV. to the Lateran, whence it 
was brought to this museum by Pius 
VI. The sarcophagi of Sta. Con- 
stantia and Sta. Helena were so much 
mutilated when removed to the Vatican 
as to require .extensive restorations, 
especially the latter, owing to the high- 
reliefs with which it is covered ; its re- 
storation required the labour of several 
artists for nearly 20 vears, in conse- 
quence of the great hardness of the 
material, and the excessive difficulty of 
working it, and cost upwards of 90,000 
scudi — very nearly 20,000/. sterling. 
The statues in this hall were chiefly found 
at Otricoli : the most remarkable are 
the sitting figure of a Muse holding a 
book; Erato with the Ivre, a female 
statue veiled ; and a youth veiled hold- 
ing a patera. Behind the sarcophagus 
of St. Helena is a curious cippus, 
found in the ruins of a villa near Tivoli, 
bearing the name of Syphax king of 
NumicUa, who was brought to Bome by 
Scipio Africanus to grace his triumph. 
Although there is no doubt of its anti- 
quity, it is regarded by some as of a 
later period. Livy refers to the state- 
ment of Polybius that Syphax was led 
in triumph, and contends that he died 
previous to that event at Tibur ; at the 
same time admitting that Polybius is 
an authoritv by no means to be slighted. 
It is clear m)m this that the circum- 
stances attending the death of Syphax 
were doubtful in the time of Livy, and 
it would be useless to attempt to recon- 
cile them with this inscription. It is, 
however, worthy of remark that his 
death is placed by that historian at 
Tibur, where this monimient was 
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discovered in the 15th century. The 
principal fSacts it relates are the 
death of Syphax in captiyitj at Tibvir 
in his 48th year, and the erection 
of the monument by P. C. Scipio. 
The following is a copy of tliis very 
remarkable inscription: — syphax 

ITTMIDIAE BEX — A SOIFIONE APBC. 
JUB. BBL. CAT7SA. BOM. IN TBIVMPH. 
SUM. OBNXT. OAPTITS PEBDtJCTUS. IN 
TIBITBTINO TEBBI BEUaATU BUAMQUE 
SEBYIT y IN ANI BEYOL. SUPBEMAM J) 
CUIUSIT ETATIS ANN. XLVII. M.V.D.XI. 
OAPTIVTS V. OBIIT P. C. BCIPIO OON- 

DITO SEPXTL. At the foot of the stairs 
leading to the hall of the Biga is a repe- 
tition of the Yenub of Pbaxiteles, in 
Greek marble. That this is really the 
original design of that celebrated statue 
is proved by two coins of Cnidos, hav- 
ing Cnidos on one side and V^us on 
the other, in the exact position of this 
figure. Nothing can be more interest- 
ing than to be thus in possession of the 
design of so great a work of ancient 
art. The statue was corered with 
bronze drapery by one of the popes, 
from a fastidious feeling of modesty. 
At the bottom of the stairs are recum- 
bent statues of river gods: one, in 
white marble (600), is supposed to re- 
present the Tigris ; the other, in grey 
marble, is called the Nile. The re- 
storations of the head, right arm, and 
left hand of the Tigrif^, are attributed to 
Michael Angelo. 

Mall of the JBiga^ a circular chamber, 
so oaUed from the ancient white marble 
chariot of two wheels which is pre- 
served there. It has two horses yoked 
to it, and seldom fails to receive the 
admiration of travellers; but unfor- 
tunately, it derives nearly all its beauty 
from the art of the restorers. The seat 
of the car, and the body of one of the 
horses, are the only parts which are 
ancient ; the wheels, the second horse, 
and all the remaining portions, are mo- 
dem additions. In the niches and cir- 
nferenoe of. the room are the foUow- 
atnes t — 608. Sardanapalus, with 
me engraved on the mantle. 610. 
IB. 611. Alcibiades, with his foot 
: on his helmet. 612. Colossal 



statue of a priestess veiled, in Greek 
marble, from the Giustiniani palace at 
Venice. 614. Apollo, with his lyre. 
615. A Discobolus, found by our coun- 
tryman Gktvin Hamilton among some 
ruins near the tomb of Gallienus, on 
the Appian. 616. Statue of a warrior, 
called tne Phocion. 618. A repetition 
of THE Discobolus op Mybon, whose 
name it bears ; found near the trophies 
of Marius, on the Esquiline, in 1781. 
Part of the right leg is restored. The 
strigil, or scraper used in the baths, is 
introduced on the block which supports 
the figure. 619. A charioteer of the 
Circus. 620. A philosopher holding 
a scroU; the body is of Greek, the 
head of Carrara marble. 

GDhe Etbuscan Mubevm, or Mu- 
880 Chregoriano (to be seen evi»y 
day except on Mondays, from 10 tUl 2, 
on application to the Custode, at the 
entrance of the Museo Chiaramonti ; it 
is only open to the public on Gh>od 
Friday, in consequence of many of the 
objects not being yet enclosed in presses, 
and serious injury having occurred to 
some of them from an oyer-crowded 
attendance), one of the most interest- 
ing departments of the museum, ore- 
ated entirely by the late pope, whose 
memory will ever be honoui^d by the 
student of Etruscan antiquities, for 
the zeal and liberality with which 
he preserved these valuable objects 
of art among the treasures of the 
Vatican. Many of these objects would 
hare been dispersed, perhaps irreco- 
verably l ost, if the public spirit <^ 
Gregory XVI. had not secured them 
for the Vatican. They have been 
arranged in a series of eleven ch«n- 
bers. The first rooms contain a 
collection of terra-cotta monuments, 
sarcophagi with recumbent figures, and 
other remains, which it would require 
a volume to particularise in detail. 
Our limits, therefore, will only allow 
us to point out the most remarkable 
objects in each chamber, referring the 
traveller to Dennis's * Cities and Ceme- 
teries of Etruria * for a more minute 
description. I. — Firai Chamber, or 
VestiMe, In the walls of this apart- 
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ment are imbedded numerous portrait 
heads, found in different Etruscan sites. 
A square cinerary urn affords a curious 
example of the handle of the lid being 
made a portrait of the person whose 
ashes it no doubt contamed. The 8 
recumbent and richly decorated figures 
in terra-cotta formed the hds of sarco- 
phagi found at Toscanella. The 2 
horses' heads in nenfro were found 
OTer the entrance to a tomb at Yulci. 
II. — Second Chamber, This chamber 
contains an extensive series of urns in 
terra-cotta, and 13 alabaster urns from 
Yolterra, with recumbent figures on 
their lids, and decorated in front with 
the popular mythological sculptures 
which we have already mentioned as 
characteristic of the Yolterra urns. 
III. — Third Chamber. The most re- 
markable objects in this room are the 
interesting series of hut urns, still con- 
taining the ashes of the dead, and for- 
merly supposed to be inscribed with 
Oscan characters. They were found 
30 years back under a bed of volcanic 
tufa, near Albano, and are considered 
to represent the huts inhabited by 
the Latin tribe to which they be- 
longed. Independently of their high 
antiquity, they are extremely curious 
as illustrations of a style differing from 
aU other funeral monuments which 
have come down to us. Among the 
other objects of interest in the chamber 
may be specified a slab from Todi, with 
bilmgual inscriptions on both sides in 
Xiatin and Umbrian, a head of Medusa, 
aud the large sarcophagus standing in 
the centre of the room, found at Taiv 
quimi in 1834; on the hd is a male 
figure holding a scroll, and the 4 sides 
are ornamented with reliefs illustrating 
the history of Agamemnon and Gly- 
t«mnestra, and the story of Eteocles 
and Folynices; a sarcophagus orna- 
mented with bas-reliefr of a hiunan 
saerifice, with a recumbent male figure 
on the cover, from Vulci. IV. — Fowrth 
Chamber, In tlie centre of this room 
is a statue of Mercury in terra-cotta, 
found at Tivoli, so elegantly propor- 
tioned that it has been supposed to 
be of Boman workmanship. Among 



the other objects are a terra-cotta urn, 
found at Toscanella in 1834, bear- 
ing the recumbent figiire of a youth 
with a wound in his thigh and a dog at 
his feet ; fragments of three femide 
statues found at Vulci; several small 
urns of terra-cotta ; an extensive collec- 
tion of terra-cotta bas-reliefs (amongst 
which one of Hercules destroying the 
IT3 dra, and which shows that the artist 
had before him the ordinary Polypus 
or Octopus, in designing the anomalous 
classical monster) , votive ofibrings, small 
portrait busts and profiles, with orna- 
mented tiles, &c. V . — Fifth Chamber, 
This and the three next chambers 
contain the Vases and Tazze. The 
collection embraces examples of all the 
known varities of Etruscan workman- 
ship, the elegant forms of Magna Qreecia 
and the Campania contrasting with the 
peculiar outhnes of those which belong 
more especially to Etruria, Here are 
collected the light yellow vases, with 
particoloured griffins, sphinxes, and 
mythological animals, in which we trace 
Etruscan art to its Egyptian origin. 
In another part we see the pure red 
vases with black figures, marking the 
period when Etruscan workmanship 
was independent of Egyptian influ- 
ence : in another we find examples in 
which the manufi&cture attained its 
highest perfection, as shown in the 
black vases with red figures, where the 
skill of the designer has realised the 
most beautifril forms. The black vases 
of Yolterra with black reliefs, and the 
red vases of Arezzo with red rehefs, may 
also be recognised. It is almost imne- 
oessary to say that, amidst such a 
variety of objects, it is quite impossible 
to describe the peculiarities of eaeh, or 
even to point out all which are worthy 
of attention. We can only state that 
the present chamber contains numerous 
painted vases, and an interesting col- 
lection of articles in coloured glass. 
Amongst the great number of fine vases 
mav be particularised one fi>und at 
Yulci, with particoloured figures on a 
pale ground, in the purest style of 
Greek art, representing Mercuiy pre- 
senting the inmnt Bacchus to Silenu 
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and the celebrated Poniatoweki yase, ! 
representing Triptolemus. VI. — Sixth 
Chamber, Semicircular hall, containing 
39 vasee, of which the 5 most important 
are placed on pedestals in the centre of . 
the room. Three of these were found j 
at Yulci, and 2 at CervetrL Of the 
Vulci Yases, one represents Apollo at- 
tended by 6 Muses ; another, of great 
interest and beauty, represents, on one 
side, AohiUes and iVjax playing at dice, 
their names being marked in Greek let- 
ters ; and, on the other side, Leda and 
Castor with his horse and dog; the 
3rd represents the death of Hector, and 
is also remarkable for its beauty. Of 
the 2 Cervetri vases, one of globular form 
represents the combat of Greeks and 
Trojans over the dead body of Patro- 
dus, with a boar-hunt and various wild 
beasts ; the other represents, on one side, 
Peleus and Thetis receiving the dead 
body of Achilles ; on the other, Bacchus 
driving a quadriga. The most interest- 
ing of the other vases, which are ranged 
on shelves around the room, were found 
at Vulci and Cervetri, and represent a 
great variety of familiar scenes from 
the Greek mythology. VII. — Seventh 
Chamber : Sail of the Tazze. A long 
gallery containing a large number of 
vases and tazze arranged on shelves. 
Though a few of them were found in 
Magna Grscia, and among the Sabine 
hills, bj far the greater number are 
from Vulci and Cervetri. The collec- 
tion of tazze in this and the succeeding 
room is perhaps the most interesting 
in the museum ; it contains nuanerous 
specimens of the highest rarity and 
li^uty, many of which can hardly be 
surpassed in size, in delicacy of form, 
or in the interest of the subjects chosen. 
Two of the most beautiful had been 
mended when discovered, a proof 
of the value set upon them by the 
Etruscans themselves. The subjects 
present us with a complete epitome 
of ancient mythology; we recognise 
most of the deities with their sym- 
bols, many well-known episodes in the 
Trojan war and the siege of Thebes, 
the labours of Hercules, the history 
of Theseus, gynmastic exercises and 



games, races, combats, nuptial prooea- 
sions, and rcdigious rites, containing an 
unrivalled collection of paterae and 
goblets, found chiefly at Vulci, the 
most remarkable of which are illua- 
trated in the well-known work entitled 
the * Museo Ghregoriano.' Among the 
most interesting objects in this room is 
the series called the Tazze Argonautiche, 
illustrating the continuous liistory of 
the Argonautic Expedition. We may 
here trace every successive stage of that 
celebrated eroedition, from, the first 
preparations ior the voyage to the final 
interposition of Minerva in saving 
Jason from the dragon. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of these representa- 
tions, and we cannot imagine a more 
interesting subject for the engraver, 
both as a specimen of ancient art, aitd 
as an illustration of one of the most 
popular subjects of classical mythology. 
The Cabinet of Pottery in this chamber 
contains some good examples of black 
ware ; among the painted vases is the 
celebrated one found at Vulci, represent- 
ing Menelaus hastening to avenge him- 
self, on entering Troy, upon Helen, when 
he is arrested by the power of Love. The 
name of each personage is inscribed in 
Greek characters. In tins hall is a 
bust of Ghregory XVI., a good work of 
Cav. Pabris, the present director of the 
museum. VIII. — Eighth Chamber ^ con- 
taining the Bronzes and Jewellery. The 
collection of bronzes in this chamber is 
highly interesting, and is continually in- 
creasmg by the addition of new obiects. 
On entering the room the attention is 
at once arrested by the bronze bier, or 
funeral couch, with 6 legs, found at Cer- 
vetri, the ancient Csere, in the celebrated 
tomb which was excavated in 1826 by 
Monsignore Begulini and General Ga- 
lassi, from whom it derived the name 
of the Begulini-Galassi tomb, as will 
be described in our account of Cervetri. 
Near it are several tiipods, each sup- 
porting a caldron decorated with bas- 
relie&, and a bronze tray, supposed to 
be an incense-burner, aU found in the 
same tomb. Among the other treasures 
of this chamber may be mentioned the 
statue of a.boy weanng the bulla^ found 
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at Tarqninii, having an Etruscan in' 
scription on the left arm ; — a statue of 
a warrior in armour, nearly as large as 
life, found at Todi in 1887 ; the helmet 
terminates in a cone, and the coat of 
mail, which is beautifully worked, bears 
an inscription on the baldric ; — a very 
beautiful cista mistica, found at Yuloi, 
with handles formed of children riding 
upon swans, and decorated with ex- 
quisite roliefs representing the battle of 
Achilles and the Amazons ; this cista 
contained, when found, various articles 
of a lady's toilette, hair-pins, rouge, 
2 bone combs, a mirror, &c. ; — a small 
statue of Minerva, winged, with an owl 
on her head, found at Orte; — several 
braziers from Yulci, with tongs, rakes, 
and shovels ; — a statue of an Aruspex, 
in his sacrificial costume, with an Etrus- 
can inscription on his left thigh, found 
near the Tiber ; — a war chariot of Ro- 
man times, found at Boma Yecchia, 
on the Appian ; it is elaborately orna- 
mented, and, with the exception of the 
pole and wheels, which are modem 
restorations, it is so perfect, that doubts 
of its authenticity were long enter- 
tained. By the side of the car are 2 
very beautiful fragments of colossal 
statues : one was found at Ohiusi ; the 
other, a portion of an arm, was found 
in the harbour of Civita Vecchia, and 
is considered by sculptors to surpass in 
beauty all the ancient works in metal 
which have come down to us ; it pro- 
bably belonged to the colossal statue of 
-Trajan, represented as Neptune, which 
existed there ; near it is a portion of 
the tail of a gigantic dolphin found at 
the same time, and supposed to have 
formed a part of the same eroup. Ar- 
ranged along the walls of the chamber 
are several circular stamped shields of 
bronze, found in the Begulini-Ghtlassi 
tomb with the objects already described ; 
6 of them are 8 feet in diameter; — a cir- 
cular shield found at Bomarzo, also 
about 8 feet in diameter, with a lance- 
thrust in it, and its wooden lining and 
leather braces still perfect; a bronze 
hand studded with gold nails ; several 
helmets, spears, battle-axes, cuirasses, 
greaves, and other pieces of armour ; a 



bronze vizor ; a curved trumpet ; some 
fans ; numerous beautiful candelabro, 
of great variety of form and fancy; 
and an almost countless collection of 
specchf, or mirrors, many of which are 
highly polished, some gilt on the re- 
verse, and others ornamented with en- 
graved figures or inscriptions. In cases 
placed in different parts of the room 
are most curious collections of house- 
hold utensils — ^flesh-hooks, cups, cal- 
drons, strainers, jugs, locks, weights, 
handles of furniture richly ornamented ; 
a series of idols in black earthenware, 
found at Ctere; small figures of ani- 
mals; comic masks; strigils, or scrapers, 
used in the baths ; hair-pins ; coins ; 
stamped clay-pieces, with spots, sup- 
posed to be Etruscan money ; a pair of 
jointed clogs, the frame-work of bronze, 
with a wooden lining, found at Yulci ; 
writing implements of various kinds; 
and last, though not tlie least in interest 
and curiosity, an Alphabet^ scratched 
on a vase, or* ink-bottle, of common 
terra-cotta, and arranged in single let- 
ters and in syllables, so that it might 
serve both as an alphabet and a spell- 
ing-book. This remarkable r^lio was 
found in one of the tombs of ancient 
CsBre ; it has 25 letters in the pure Fe- 
lasgic character, read, unlike the Etrus- 
can, from left to right. Dr. Lepsius, of 
Berlin, regards it as the most ancient 
known example of the Ghreek alphabet 
and its arrangement, and considers the 
letters as the most ancient forms of the 
Ghreek characters. Among its other 
peculiarities, the letters JSta and Omega 
are altogether wanting, while the Vau 
and Koppa are present. The syllables 
on the body of the bottle are merelv 
combinations of the consonants with 
the vowels i, a, u, e, beginning with Bi, 
Ba, Bu, Be ; for which reason the relic 
has been not inaptly called a Pelasgic 
horn-book. The Jewellery is contained 
in a polygonal table which stands in 
the centre of the room, and revolves on 
a pivot for the convenience of visitors. 
The compartments into which it is 
divided are covered with glass, and 
contain a miscellaneous collection of 
gold ornaments, most varied and in- 
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structWe. The extent of the col- 
lection is surprising when it is consi- 
dered that most of the ohjects it con- 
tains were found in a single tomb, the 
Begulini-Galassi, at Cervetri. The gold 
and silver filigree of Genoa, the gold 
chains of Venice and Trichinopoly, do 
not excel them in minuteness of exe- 
cution, and rarelj approach them in 
tast<e. The pattenis oi the female or- 
naments are exquisitely beautiful, and 
might be worn as norelties in any court 
of modem Europe. In one compart- 
ment are wreaths for the head, ohaplets 
for the priests and magistrates, and 
bands for the female head-cbess ; some 
are simple fillets, while others are com- 
posed of leaves of ivy, myrtle, and olive, 
most delicately wrought. In other 
compartments are necklaces, bracelets, 
brooohes, earrings, and armlets of soUd 
gold, in eveiy variety of pattern ; many 
of them are elastic, and the greater 
number are in the form of a serpent, 
either single or coiled.* The bulke, or 
amulets, worn on the breast, are of 
large size, and elaborately worked. The 
rings are of various kinds ; some are set 
with jewels, others are jointed, others 
are simply composed of scarabsei set on 
a swivel. The earrings are even more 
varied in their patterns ; some consist 
of a single stone set in gold, while 
others are in the form of a ram's head, 
a bird, or other animals. The fibuls 
for fastening the toga, the chains for 
the neck, the gold lace, &c., are so 
beautiful and minute in workmanship, 
that modem skill can produce few spe- 
cimens of equal dehcacy. One of the 
most remarkable objects in this table is 
the embossed breastplate of the warrior 
buried in theRegulini-Galassi sepulchre. 
It is of solid gold, with fibulse of an 
elaborate description, and is wrought 
with consummate skill. Among the 
silver articles are some cups and vases, 
decorated with rehefs of an Egyptian 
character, many of which are inscribed 
with the name " Larthia " in Etruscan 
letters. In an adjoining glass case is a 
collection of Koman bronzes and glass, 
^vered at PomiJeja in 1849 during 
0, at which Pius IX. was pre- 



sent; there are some good pieces of 
plate glass, a marble bas-relief of Alex- 
ander and Bucephalus, and an iron 
spade exactly similar in form to those 
iU9ed at this day in England. IX. — 
Ninth Chamher. A passage containing 
several interesting sepulchral monu- 
ments, some reliefe in bronze, a curious 
series of Roman water-pipes in lead, 
lately dug up near the Forum of Trar 
jan, and a bronze statue of a boy found 
near Perugia, having an Etruscan in- 
scription on the leg, and holding a bird 
in his hand, leads us to X. — Tenth 
Chamber, or of the Tomhs, in which are 
preserved faithful copies upon canvas 
of the paintings discovered in the prin- 
cipal tombs of Tarquinii, and in the 
Painted Tomb of Vulci ; they do not 
give the complete series of any single 
tomb, but are a selection of the choicest 
subjects. The Etruscan paintings here 
copied are described in our account of 
Tarquinii, at the close of this volume. 
The Yulci paintings are copied from 
the only painted tomb ever discovered 
on that site. As this tomb is now en- 
tirely destroyed, and as the paintings 
.t farquimi are fast perUhing from 
damp and exposure to the atmosphere, 
these copies are of great value as studies 
of costume and domestic manners. In 
one we have the excitement of a boar- 
himt, with huntsmen in fiill costume ; 
in another we have a horse-race, with 
the judges, the stand, the prize, and aU 
the anxiety of the start ; in another is 
represented a death-bed scene of touch- 
ing interest ; in others are seen various 
dances, games, funeral feasts, and re- 
ligious ceremonies. T\n& room also 
contains several red and brown fluted 
jars for oil and wine from Veil and 
Geere, a temple sarcophagus with an 
inscription recording the name of Tana- 
quil (Thanchvilus), several braziers, 
some specimens of Etruscan sculpture 
in marble, and other objects of interest. 
XI. — Eleventh Chamber^ a room off 
which is a fac-simile of an unpainted 
tomb; it is entered by a low door, 
exactly copied from the original, and 
guarded by two lions from Vidci. It 
is divided in the interior into two 
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vaulted duonben, with tkree bencdies of 
rock, on which the sanx^hagi are placed, 
while the walls are hung with vases, 
tazze, and other sepulchral objects. 

TbEe £k2TPTiAM Museum, although 
inferior to the Etruscan and to many 
similar collections N. of the Alps, 
presents much interest. It was com- 
menced by Pius VII., by a collection 
purchaseci from Andrea Qnddi, and 
with yarious Egyptian antiquities for- 
merly in the Oapitohne and other mu- 
fieums : numerous additions haye been 
made to it since then. It consists of 
10 rooms, placed underneath the Etrus- 
can collection ; the entrance to it is from 
the side of the Museo Chiaramonti. 
I. Mrtt Itoom. — Sundry Cuphio inscrip- 
tions and small sidles on the walls ; a 
model of the great Pyramid. II. Second 
Room. — Several beautiful papyri in 
frames, and specimens of Egyptian glass. 
III. Third Room. — Surrounded with 
glass cases containing small styles, vases, 
and papyri. IV. Fourth Room. — The 
smaller Egyptian divinities, &c. Y. Fifth 
Room, — ^Egyptian divinities, soarabsei, 
&c. y I. Sixth Room. — A fine, large semi- 
circular hall, surrounded by mummies 
and mummy-oases, and statues of the 
larger Egyptian divinities in granite and 
baradt. VII. Seventh Room. — Smaller 
Egyptian divinities in stone, and a collec- 
tion of vases in oriental alabaster. VIII. 
Eighth Room. — A large hall, chiefly 
occupied by ancient Roman imitations 
of Egyptian statues, for the most part 
from Hadrian's YiUa. They are not 
genuine Egyptian monuments, but 
merely co^aes of the time of Hadrian. 
Their sole interest, therefore, consists in 
their being illustrations of the art and 
taste of the period. The double hennes 
of Isis and Apis on a lotus-flower, the 
Isis with a head-dress of peacock's 
feathers, the Serapia bearing the mo- 
dius on his head as an emblem of fecim- 
dity , the marble statue of Anubis with the 
dog's head, and the fine head of Hadrian, 
are the most remarkable. IX. Ninth 
Room. — Colossal statues of Egyptian 
divinities, and the two antique lions in 
graiiite which formerly stood at the 
I'ontana de' Termini. X. Tenth Room, 



opening near the Hall of the Greek 
Cross. — 2 fine mummy-cases in green 
basalt, and 4 decorated ones in wood. 

G-aUery of the Candelabra, an im- 
posing hail, 270 feet in length, built by 
Pius VI. from the designs of Simonetti, 
and filled with a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of antique candelabras, "columns, 
statues, &c., arranged in 6 compart- 
ments. The following are the most 
remarkable objects : — Compartment I. 
— Children with birds' nests. A re- 
cumbent figure, in black basalt. Cdm- 
partment II. — 8. A satyr, with Pan 
extracting a thorn fr^m his foot. 9. 
Diana of Ephesus, fr^m Hadrian's villa. 
29. A sepulchral altar with bas-reliefs, 
the genii of Death, &c. 84, 35. Sar- 
cophagi, with the history of Orestes 
and Clytemnestra, and the story of 
Protesilaus. Compartment III. —Mo- 
saic representations of groups of fish, 
crawfish, sepie, and dates. 208. Fine 
vase, with representations of Bacclia^ 
nalian games.- 175. Another marble 
vase, with grapes and Bacchanalian 
groups. The triple Hermes of Bac- 
chus, Libera, and Mercury, with re- 
hefs of Venus Anadyomene, Apollo, 
and other divinities, is the most inter- 
esting object. Compartment IV. — 12. 
Sarcophagus, with Bacchus and Ari- 
adne. 85-87. The genius of Death. 
48. The beautiful group of the boy 
struggling with the goose ; a repetition 
of th^ subject, but far inferior, is in 
the Capitol. 86. Sarcophagus with 
bas-reliefis representing Diana slaying 
the children of Niobe. Compartment 
V. — 222. Statue of a female runner 
in the public games. 8. Statue of a 
comedian. Compartment VT. — 253. 
Sarcophagus with Diana and Endy- 
mion. 257. Q*nymede. 255. Two very 
handsome vases, covered with reliels 
of vines and grapes, with handles of 
winged swans. 266. Vase with groups 
of CMpids. 265. A shepherd. A mile- 
stone of the time of Maxentius, with 
the inscription M. V. 

GaUery of Maps.— This ^ne hall, 
500 feet in length, is celebrated for its 
series of geographical maps, painted in 
fresco in 1581 by Padre Ignazio Danti, 
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afterwards archbishop of ALitri. Thej 
are interesting chiefly as illasirations 
of the gec^raphical knowledge of the 
period. From the Gallery of Maps we 
enter that of the Arazzi or Tapestries 
of Raphael. 

The Tapestries of Raphael are ar- 
ranged in two rooms, forming the pro- 
longation of the Gbllery of Maps, and 
lea&ng to the Pinacotheca. T^aej are 
called the Araaxi^ from being worked 
at Arras in Flanders. In 1515 and 
the following year Baphael designed 
11 cartoons for the tapestries which 
lieo X. required to cerer the walls of 
the Sixtine chapeL These cartoons were 
executed in distemper by his own hands, 
assisted by his pupil Fiimoesco Fenni ; 
and the English trayeller will hardly re- 
quire to be informed that 7 of the num- 
ber are preserved at Hampton Court 
Palace. The tapestries from these car- 
toons were worked under the direction 
of Bemhard yan Orley, the able pupil 
of Baphael, then resiaent in Flanders. 
Ten of the subjects represent the his- 
tory of St. Peter and St. Paul ; the 
11th, of which all trace is lost, was 
the Coronation of the Virgin. A 
second series of 13 tapestries was exe- 
cuted at a later period, and not alto- 
gether from the designs of Baphael: 
they represent various scenes in the 
life of Christ, and some among the 
number are so much inferior to the first 
series in design, that there can be no 
doubt of their being the composition of 
his scholars. During the sack of Bome 
by the Constable de Bourbon, in 1527, 
the tapestries were seriously injured 
and stolen from the Vatican : they were 
restored in 1553 by the Constable Anne 
de Montmorenci, but some valuable 
portions of them were lost for ever. 
They were again carried oflf by the 
French at tl^ invasion of 1798, and 
were sold to a Jew in Paris, who burnt 
one of them for the sake of the gold 
and silver threads used in the bright 
J||ht8. The speculation fortunately 
' failed, and the Jew offered to sell the 
remainder to Pius VII., by whom they 
of course gladly purchased. In 
"ge of 1849 they were again ex- 



I posed to injury from the fire of tiie 
French artillery. Two baUs penetrated 
the gallery, but fortunately one £b11 
on the floor, and the other at the 
foot of the '* Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes." Fint 8erie9.—T)iiB 10 sub- 
jects of thb series have sufi^ned 
much from time, and are greatly fiided, 
but the beauty of their composition 
is imperishable, and, oonsidermg the 
difiiculty of the material, they are 
worked with surprising fidelity to the 
original designs. The two sets of ta- 
pestries are unfortunately not arranged 
in their proper order on the walls, uid 
are hung indiscriminately in two cham- 
bers. The 10 subjects which were 
formerly placed in the Sixtine chapel 
are the following: — 1. The Punish- 
ment of Flymas the sorcerer, much 
injured. 2. The Stoning of St. Stephen. 
On the margin below is represented, in 
imitation of the ancient bas-reHefs, the 
return of Cardinal de' Medici to Flo- 
rence as the papal legate : the curtoon 
of this subject is lost. 3. The Healing 
of the lame man in the Temple ; below, 
the Capture and Flight of Cardinal de' 
Medici at the battle of Bavenna. 4. 
Paul in prison at Philippi during the 
earthquake, which is represented by a 
giant: the cartoon of this subject is 
lost. 5. The Conversion of St. Paul ; 
below, the Christian persecutions : the 
cartoon of this subject is idso lost. 6. 
Christ delivering the Keys to St. Peter ; 
below, the Escape of Cardinal de' 
Medici from Florence, in the disguise 
of a Capuchin, at the expulsion of his 
fiunily. 7. The Death of Ananias; 
below, the Betum of Cardinal de* 
Medici and his £unily as Lords of Flo- 
rence. 8. The Calling of St. Peter, or 
the Miraculous Draught of Fbhes; 
below, Cardinal de' Medici at the con- 
clave elected Pope. 9. Paul x>reacliing 
at Athens; below, some scenes from 
the life of the apostle. 10. Paul and 
Barnabas at Lystra; below, Paul in 
the Synagogue. Second Series. — The 
most remarkable of this series of 
13 subjects are the following, in 
which the genius of Baphael is still 
traceable : the Massacre of the Inno- 
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cents, in 8 narrow pieces (part of the 
cairtoon is now in the National Gal- 
lery) ; the Adoration of the Magi ; the 
Besurreotion ; the Nativity ; the As- 
cension. The other subjects, including 
the allegorical composition represent- 
ing the papal power, were designed by 
Bemhard Tan Orley and other scholars 
of Raphael. 

At the extremity of the second room 
of the Arazzi a door leads into the 
Pinacotheca, or QaUery' of Pictures. 

QALLKKY 07 FIOTTTSBS. 

Although the Yatican Pinacotheca 
does not contain 50 pictures, it has more 
real treasures of art than any other 
collection in the world. The Trans- 
figuration, the Madonna da Foligno, 
and the Communion of St. Jerome, are 
a gallery in themselyes ; it is rather 
an advantage, perhaps, that there are so 
few inferior works to cUstract the atten- 
tion of the student from these chefs* 
d*OBuvre of art. The pictures are ar- 
ranged in 4 rooms built by Pius VI., 
and disposed as we now see them by 
Gregory XVI., under the direction of 
Gamucclni. 

First Moom. 

Andrea SaceM, — (6.) S. Bomualdo, 
painted for the ch. of the same name. 
The saint and his 2 companions are 
represented in the act of recognising 
the vision of the ladder by which his 
followers ascend to heaven, typifying 
the glory of his new order. 

N.Pou89in, — (7.) The Martyrdom of 
St. Erasmus, the largest historical sub- 
ject he ever painted. It is copied in 
mosaic in St. Peter's. 

Outdo. — (8.) The Madonna and 
Child in glory, with St. Thomas and 
St. Jerome ; the heads are beautiful. — 
(9.) The Crucifixion of St. Peter, a 
magnificent painting, classed among 
Ouido's best works. It is said to have 
been painted in imitation of Caravaggio, 
and to have been so much admired that 
it procured him the commission for the 
Aurora in the Bospigliosi Palace. 

ValenUn,'^(\Q.) The Martyrdom of 
S. Processus and S. Hartinianus, an imi- 



tation of Caravaggio by the ablest of 
his French pupils, but it seems hardly 
worthy of a place in such a collection. 
It has, however, been much admired, 
and is copied in mosaic in St. Peter's. 

Caravaggio. — (H.) The Entomb- 
ment of Christ, one of the finest speci- 
mens of light and shade, powerfully 
painted, but deficient in religious ex- 
pression. It is copied in mosaic in the 
chapel of the SS. Sacramento in St. 
Peter's. 

Titian. — (}.2.) The Madonna and 
Child surrounded by Angels, with vari- 
i>us saints underneath; St. Sebastian, 
a fine figure pierced with arrows ; St. 
Francis with the cross, St. Anthony of 
Padua with the Hly, St. Nicholas, St. 
Ambrose, and St. Catherine. The co- 
louring of the St. Sebastian is of the 
finest kind, and the details of the 
dresses, &c., are elaborately worked. 
It was once semicircular at the top, 
which is said to have given it the effect 
it now appears to want: this upper 
part was removed, in order to make 
the picture a companion to the Trans* 
figuration. In the middle is the epi- 
graph " Titianus faciebat." 

Second Boom. 

£aroccio.—(lS.) The Flight out of 
E^pt, a graceml little picture, formerly 
in Uastel Gandolfo, and removed to this 
gallery by Gregory XVI.— (18.) The 
Ecstasy of S. Michelina is considered 
as one of Baroccio's finest works. It 
was formerly in the oh. of S. Francesco 
at Pesaro, firom which it was carried 
off by the French.-— (20.) The Annun- 
ciation, frequently described as the 
masterpiece of Baroccio, who made an 
engraving of it. It is a beautiful com- 
position. It was formerly in one of the 
chapels of the S. Maria at Loreto, but 
was carried to Paris in 1797. On its 
restoration it was retained in Bome, in 
exchange for a mosaic copy. 

Perugino. — (14.) St. Benedict the 
Abbot, S. Placido, and Sta. Flavia, for- 
merly in the Benedictine ch. of S. Pietro 
de' Casinensi at Perugia, firom which 
they were taken away by the French. 

OitercinQ» — (16.) St. John the Ba«- 

i3 
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ti*t, Umu^jf in the Csfiitc^ — (15.) 

\jy C»mw9fMu.--(2l.} Imsredii^itj ci St. 
'nu/ntM*, » fine tUBStf^iwe eompcMotion ; 
i\m \usaA <4 iite Savunir is pttrticuJiuiy 
gnir«<L 

Beato Angelieo da FietoU. — (17.> 
11i« hsf^tntd of ttt, ^(iefaolaa of Ban re- 
Ifttn^trnted in two predella pictureB, for* 
ffMrJy iti the Mcrifty of 8, Vomauco at 
i*enm^, from which they were carried 
hy iiie French to ParU, where the third 
Mtiii remainn. 

Andrea Bacchi, -- (22,) St. Gtegoiy 
the Oreat fieHomiing a mirade. 

I'mi^meehio, — (19.> The Coronation 
of the Vir^; bek>w, St. Francia ia 
kneeling with other aaints and biafaopa 
in adoration* 

Correggio, — (23.) Chriat sitting on 
tlie rainbowi with extended arms, snr* 
rounded hy a host of angels $ formerly 
in the Marescaichi Palace at Bologna. 

Third Room. 

Pmil Potter, — (24.) A landscape 
with cows milking. 

Melozzo da Forti.'-(25.) Sixtus IV. 
in the old Vatican library, with his 
cardinals and officers of state, giving 
aiidioncM? ; a fresco originally painted on 
the walls of the Vatican library, and 
removed by Leo XII. Many of the 
figures are portraits, and are full of 
diaraoter : the cardinal and prelate near 
him are the 2 nephews of the pope — 
(iiuliano dcUa Aovere, afterwards Ju- 
lius II., and Cardinal Biario. In the 
middle, the kneeling figure is Platina, 
librarian of tlie Vatican and the his- 
torian of the popes. In the background 
are 2 young men in rich dresses : one is 
the )>ortrait of Gioranni della Bovere, 
brother of the cardinal} the other is 
that of Girolamo Biario, another nephew 
of the pope, who became celebrated in 
oonnoetion with the conspiracy of the 
Pazsii and perished miserably in the 
pidace of Forll. This fresco was com- 
missioned by him and by his brother 
the cardinal, to both of whom, while 

Dossession of the sovereignty of his 
e city, Melozso was indebted for 
'*agement and patronage. 



Tbe Bestnrpftiwi, 
fbnnerly in the efa. oi S. Fianeeseo at 
Ferogia, firom wfaieh it was taken away 
hj the Fraidi. The soldier flying in 
aimn im mad to be a pcntiaut of Pan* 
gino, painted by B&^bad, whom Pou- 
gioo, <« the other hand, has lepfK- 
sented as a young sleeping soldior. — 
(27.) The Madonna and ChSd, thimied, 
with 8. Lorenzo, S. Louis, S. £nx>lano, 
and S. Costanzo in adoration. This 
pictuve was formeily in the Pahuso 
Comunale at Perugia, and was aaat to 
Paris by the French. 

Seiool of Fenigmo, — (2Q.) The 
Adoration of the Magi : the Virgin and 
Joseph are kneeling on each aide of the 
infant Saviour ; in the background are 
the shepherds and the 3 knags. The 
greater part of the picture is supposed 
to be the work of Pintuiicchio and Lo 
Spagna; the head of Joseph and the 
3 kmgs are attributed to BaphaeL 

Carlo Crivellif one of the old Vene- 
tian masters. — (30.) The dead Christ, 
the Mater Dolorosa, with St. John and 
the Magdalen, a lunette. 

Ceeare da Sesto. — (31.) The Ma- 
donna della Cintola between S. James 
and S. Augustin, signed with the 
painter's name, and dated 1521. The 
expression of the saints is very fine. 

lUian. — (32.) A Doge of Venice, a- 
fine portrait, formerly in the Aldro- 
vandi palace at Bologna. 

BewvemUo Q-arofalo. — ( 33. ) The 
Holy Family ; the Madonna and Child ; 
St. Joseph and St. Catherine ; formerly 
in the museum of the CapitoL 

Fttolo Veroneee, — (34.) St. Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, with the 
Vision of the Holy Cross j formerly in 
the Capitol. 

Luoa SignoreUi? — (35.) A predella 
with the history of a saint (S. Hya- 
cinthus ?) in various compartments ; a 
fine specimen. 

BaphaeL — (28.) The Annunciation, 
the Adoration of the Three Kings, and 
the Presentation in the Temple : 3 ex- 
quisite little pictures, which originally 
formed the predella of tbe Coronation 
of the Vii'gin (No. 4) in the first room, — 
(87.) Faith, Hope, and Charity, beau- 
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tiful circular medallions, the predeUa 
subjectB of the Entombment of Chrifit 
in the Borghese G^lleiy. 

Andrea Manieffna.— (96.) ThePietiL, 
an exodlent and expressive picture, for- 
merly in the Aldroyandi Gallery at 
Bologna. 

Fourth Room. 

Raphael. — (1.) The Tbanspightba.- 
TION, the last and greatest oil painting 
of this illustrious master. It was un- 
dertaken, as Yasari tells us, to redeem 
his reputation, which had suffered from 
the niunerous works whose execution 
he had intrusted to his scholars, and 
which were naturally inferior to those 
executed entirely by his own hand. 
The Transfiguration was painted for 
the cathedral of Narbonne by order of 
Cardinal Giulio de* Medici, archbishop 
of that city, afterwards Clement YII., 
and was not completed when the illus- 
trious artist was cut off by death at the 
early age of 37. It was suspended over 
his corpse for pubhc homage, while the 
last traces of his master-hand were yet 
risible upon the canvas. 

'* And when all beheld 
Hhn where he lay, how changed from yester- 
day — 
Him in that hour out off, and at his head 
His last great work; when, entering in, they 

look'd 
Now on the dead, then <m that masterpiece — 
Now on his fBiC» lifeless and colourless. 
Then on those forms divine Uiat lived and 

breathed. 
And would live on for ages— all were moved. 
And sic^s burst forth and loudest lamenta- 



tions.' 



Rogers. 



Por some years the picture was pre- 
served in the church of S» Pietro in 
Montorio, firom which it was removed 
to Paris by the French. On its res- 
toration in 1815 it was placed in the 
Vatican, a compensation being granted 
to the church in the form of an annual 
stipend. The twofold action of the 
picture has been frequently criticised, 
but it appears to be in periect accord- 
ance with the intention of the painter 
to produce a work in which the cala- 
mities of life should lead the afflicted 
to look to Heaven for comfort and 
relief. In the upper part of the 



composition is Mount Tabor; the 3 
apostles are lying on the ground, un- 
able to bear the supernatural light pix)- 
ceeding from the divinity of Clmst, 
who is floating in the air, accompa- 
nied by Moses and Elijah, as a per- 
sonification of the power of the Lord 
and the source of C%ristiBn conso- 
lation. Below is a representation of 
the sufferings of humanity : on one 
side are 9 apostles; on the other a 
crowd of people are bringing to them 
a boy possessed of a devil. His limbs 
are fearfully convulsed, and every 
countenance wears an expression of 
terror. Two of the apostles point 
upwards to indicate the only Power by 
whom he can be cured. " In the ftiry 
of the possessed," says Lanzi, *' in 
the steady faith of the father, in the 
affliction of a beautiful and interest- 
ing female, and the compassion evinced 
by the apostles, he has depicted the 
most pathetic story he ever conceived. 
And yet even all this does not excite 
our admiration so much as the primary 
subject on the Mount. There the 
figures of the 2 prophets and the 8 
disciples are trulv admirable ; but still 
more admirable is that of the Saviour, 
in which we seem to behold that efful- 
gence of eternal glory, that spiritual 
tightness, that air of divinity, which 
will one day bless the eyes of the elect. 
In the head of the Saviour, on which 
he lavished all his powers of majesty 
and beauty, we see at once the last 
perfection of art and the last work of 
Raphael." The figure of the demoniac 
boy is said to have been finished by 
Giulio Bomano. The 2 ecclesiastics 
who are seen kneeling at the extremity 
of the mount in adoration of the mys- 
terious scene are St. Julian and St. 
Lawrence, introduced at the request of 
Cardinal de' Medici, in honour of his 
father GiuUano and his uncle Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. (2.) The Madonna 
di Foligno, painted for the cK. of Ara 
Coeli, and transferred in 1565 to the 
convent of Sant' Anna, or le Cowtesee^ at 
Foligno. It was painted about the 
time (1512) when Raphael began the 
frescoes in the Stanze. The Msdonna 
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is represented with the Child throned 
on the clouds, surrounded by cherubs. 
Below, on one side, is St. Jerome, re- 
commending to her protection Sigis- 
mondo Conti, unde of the abbess 
of Foligno, and chief secretary of Ju- 
lius II., at whose cost it was painted. 
On the other side are St. Francis and 
St. John. In the middle, between 
these two groups, is an angel holding a 
tablet, which is said to have borne an 
inscription in gold letters, recording 
the names of the donor and the painter, 
and the date 1512. In the background 
is the city of FoUgno, with a bomb in 
the act of falling on it — an allusion 
probably to the preservation of the city 
m>m some calamity of this kind, in 
which case it was probably an ex-voto 
picture. This picture is one of Ba- 
phael's most remarkable examples of 
the expression of character : the angel 
is the personification of beauty, and 
the figure of Sigismondo Conti has 
all the reality of me. In the St. Fran- 
cis we see the fervour of devotion com- 
bined with the expression of those 
heavenly aspirations wliich were the 
characteristics of his holy life. The 
picture was taken to Paris, where it was 
transferred to canvas. — (3.) The Corona- 
tion of the Virgin^ painted for the con- 
vent of Monte Luce, near Perugia. It 
was commissioned in 1505, when Ba- 
phael was in his 22nd year; but the mul- 
tiplicity of his engagements did not 
aUow him to do more for many years 
than make a finished study for the 
picture, which was in Sir Thomas Law- 
rence's collection. His occupations 
increased upon him, and he had only 
begun the upper part of the picture 
shortly before his death : it was then 
finished by Giulio Bomano and Fran- 
cesco Penni. It bears all the evidence 
of inferior hands, and can scarcely be 
classed among the works of the great 
painter. The upper part, painted by 
Giidio Bomano, representing Christ 
and the Virgin throned in the heavens, 
in hv far the best. The lower part, 
''ing the Apostles assembled 
3 tomb of the Virgin, is by 
Penni. — (4.) The ConmaUon 



of the Virgin, painted for the ch. of S. 
Francesco at Perugia. It is one of the 
earliest works of Baphael, and waa 
executed during his residence at Cittii 
di Castello. The Madonna and the 
Saviour are throned in the heaven0» 
surrounded by angels bearing musiciU 
instruments. Below are the Apostles 
standing round the empty tomb, which 
seems to have suggested the idea im- 
perfectly followed out by Francesoo 
Penni in the picture just desoribed. 
The Fredella formerly attached to thia 
picture is preserved in the third room 
(No. 28). 

Domenichino, — (5.) The Commfniom" 
OP St. Jsbohb. — This magnifioent 
work, the undoubted masterpiece of 
Domenichino, is generally considered 
second only to the Transfiguration of 
Baphael. The composition is remark- 
able for its unity and simplicity of ac- 
tion, which explain the subject at th6 
first glance. It was painted for the ch. 
of Ara Coeli, but the monks quarrelled 
with Domenichino and put the picture 
out of sight. They afterwards com- 
missioned Poussin to paint an altar- 
piece for the ch., and, instead of supply- 
ing him with new canvas, they sent him 
the St. Jerome to be painted over. He 
not only refused to commit such sacri- 
lege, but threw up his engagement, and 
made known the existence of the pic- 
ture, declaring that he knew only 2 
painters in the world, Baphael and Do- 
menichino. To him therefore we are 
indebted for the preservation of this 
masterpiece of the Bolognese school. St» 
Jerome, who died at Bethlehem, is re- 
presented receiving the eacrament from 
St. Ephraim of Syria, who is clothed 
in the robes of the Q-reek Church: 
the deacon bearing the cup wears the 
dalmatica, and the kneeling attendant 
holds the book of the Gospels. Santa 
Paola kisses the hands of the dying 
saint. The Arab and the lion give va- 
riety to the composition, and identify 
it with the scene in which the action is 
laid. 

The Stame of Saphael are 4 cham- 
bers adjoining the loggia. Before Ba- 
phaeVs visit to Borne Julius II. bad 
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employed Luca Signoielli, Pietro della 
Francesca, Pietro Perugino, and other 
celebrated artists of the period, to decO' 
rate these chambers. They were still 
proceeding with their task, when Ba- 
•pbael was smnmoned to Borne by the 
pepe in order to assist them. He was 
then in his 25th year, which fixes the 
d^ate in 1608. The first subject which 
he painted here was the Disputa^ or 
the Dispute on the Sacrament, in the 
Camera della Segnatura. The pope was 
so delighted with his success, that he 
ordered the works of the earlier masters 
to be destroyed, in order that the whole 
might be painted by his hand. A ceiling 
by Perugino, to wnich we shall advert 
her^ifter, was preserved at Raphael's 
intercession as a mark of respect to 
hia master, but all the other works 
were effaced, with the exception of a 
few minor paintings on some of the ceil- 
ings. Saphael immediately entered 
upon his task, and the execution of the 
work occupied the great painter during 
the remainder of his life, which was too 
short to allow him to complete the 
whole. Those subjects which were un- 
finished at his death were executed by 
his pupils. The prevailing idea, which 
may be traced throughout these paint- 
ings, is an illustration of the establish- 
ment and triumphs of the Church from 
the time of Constantino. The subjects of 
the loggia were intended to be the Wpes 
of the history of the Saviour and of the 
rise and progress of the Church; and 
hence the connected series has an epic 
character which adds considerably to its 
interest, and in a great measure explains 
the subjects. Those which seem to 
hanre less connexion with this scheme, 
as the Philosophy, Theology, &c., are 
stipposed to have been executed before 
Bbphael had conceived the idea of 
making the whole work subservient to a 
comprehensive cycle of Church history. 
With the exception of the 2 figures of 
lyfeekness and Justice in the Sala di 
CoBtantino, all the paintings are in 
fresco. A few years after they were 
completed they were seriously injured 
during the sack of Bome by the 
Constable de Bourbon, whose troops 



are said to have lit fires in the centre 
of the rooms. In the last century they 
were carefully cleaned by Carlo Maratta; 
but the smaller compositions under- 
neath the principal subjects were so 
much obht^rated that he round it neces- 
sary to repaint them. 

The order of the Stanze in the smte 
of apartments is — the Sala del Inoendio 
del Borgo, the S. or Camera della Seg- 
natura, the S. di HeUodoro, and the B. 
di Costantino. The S. della Segnatura, 
as we have already mentioned, was the 
first painted; the Stanza of the Helio- 
dorus and the Stanza del Inoendio 
the next in order of execution ; and 
the Sala di Costantino the last, being 
painted after the death of Baphael by 
his scholars. 

I. Stanza of the Incendio del Borgo, 
— The subjects of the paintings in this 
room are the glorification of the Church, 
illustrated by events in the history of 
Leo III. and Leo lY. The selection 
of these pontificates is supposed to be 
complimentary to the name of the then 
reigning pontiff, Leo X. The roof is 
remarkable for the frescoes of Perugino, 
which Baphael's affection for his master 
would not allow him to efface when 
the other frescoes of the early painters 
were destroyed to make room for his 
works. It contains 4 circular pictures, 
representing the Almighty surrounded 
by angels, the Saviour in glory, the 
Saviour with the Apostles, and his 
glorification between Saints and Angels. 
The wctlls are partly painted by Ba- 
phael, and were completed in 1517. 
1. Incendio del Borgo^ representing the 
destruction of the suburb of Boi^o, or 
the Citt& Leonina, in the pontificate of 
its founder Leo IV., a.d. 847. This 
district was inhabited by the Anglo- 
Saxon pilgrims, from whom, according 
to Anastatius, it derived the name of 
" Saxonum vicus." The same authority 
teUs us that, in the language of these 
pilgrims, to whom he gives the name 
of Angli, the district was called Burgug, 
and that, in consequence of their neg- 
lect, it was burnt to the ground. The 
Church tradition relates that the fire 
was approaching the Yatican, when the 
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pope wineukfwiiy arrested its piogicf 
with the sign of the cross. In the 
bftckgroand is the finont of the old 
basilica of St. Peter's : in the halconj 
for the papal benediction is the pope 
bearing the cross, surrounded bj the 
cardinals ; on the steps bdow, the peo- 
ple who have fled to the sanctuaiy for 
shelter are raising their ontstietched 
arms, in the act of imploring his inter- 
cession. On each side are the burning 
honses. On the rt. a gnmp of men 
are endearooring to extingnish the 
flames, while two fine female flgnies 
are bearing water to their assistance. 
On the 1. are several groups escaping 
with their kindred. Another group of 
distracted mothers and their childhen, 
in the centre of the composttaon, are 
eamestlj stretching out their arms to 
the pope and imploring succour. The 
composition of this subject is of the 
very highest class : the forms and action 
of the principal figures bear evident 
marks of the influence of Michael An- 
gelo. The details seem to have beoi 
su^ested hj the Iniming of Troy : the 
group of the young man carrying off 
his fitther recalls me story of ^neas 
and Anchises, followed by Ascanius and 
Creusa. A considerable part of this 
picture was painted l^ the scholars of 
Baphael : the group just described was 
coloured by Giulio Bomano. 2. The 
Jiut^fieatian of Leo III, before Charle' 
magne, — The pope is repreBcnted clear- 
ing himself on oath ot the calumnies 
thrown upon him by his enemies, in the 
presence of the emperor, the cardinals, 
and the archbishops. The pope is a 
portrait of IJeo X., and the emperor is 
a portrait of Francis I. 8. The Coro- 
nation of Charlemagne by Leo III., in 
the old basUica of St. Peter's : a fine 
expressive composition, partly painted 
by Baphael, and partly, it is said, by 
Pierino del Yaga. The pope and em- 
peror, as in the former case, are portraits 
of Leo X. and Francis I. 4. The Vus- 
iory of Leo IV, over the Saracens at 
Ostia, painted from Raphaers designs 
by Giovanni da Udiue. The chiaro- 
Houro subjects of this chamber were 
'nted by Polidoro da Caravaggio : 



they se porinuts of the prmees who 
have been waiiiiwit bcnefiKtors of tlfe 
Cfaorcli. One of them win not fidl to 
interest the "RT»g1i«h travdler: it besors 
the inacfiption, AsMpims Bex j«6 
Letme IV. Twt. BrUammam Beato 
Pe*ro veetigaUm fedt. Etbidwolfww 
king of Sbogland daring the reign of 
Leo IT. (847-655). The insciiptkm 
confirms the opimon of those historians 
who r^ord hxm as the first sovereign 
of En^and who agreed to pi^ the tan- 
bute of Peter^s pence to the Holy See. 
The door9 and wmdom^akmUert of Una 
chamber arecdebraledfcvtheirelahorate 
carnngs by GKovanni Barile, and their 
intarsia 1^ Fra Griowmi da Yerona. 
Th^ were carefully copied by Poossin 
at t^ command cii Louia JQH., who 
intended to use them as mod«ds t<H* tiie 
doors of the Louvre : they are supposed 
to have been designed by BaphaeL 

II. Camera della Segnaimra^ often 
called the Chamber of the Sdiool of 
Athens. This chamber contains the 
celebrated subjects illustrative of Tk^ 
ology. Philosophy, Poeixy, and Juris- 
prudence. The ro€f: — ^The arrange- 
ment of the compartments and sevcnnd 
of the mythol<^cal figures and ara- 
besques were completed by Sodoma, 
before the arrival of Baphael, who has 
preserved them without change. The 
subjects painted by Baphael are the 
round pictures, containing the all^o* 
rical figures of the Yirtues just men- 
tioned, and a corresponding number of 
square pictures illustratine their attri* 
butes : thus we have Theology and the 
Fall of Man, Poetry and the Flaying 
of Marias, Philosophy and the Stuffy 
of the Globe, Junspmdence and the 
Judgment of Solomon. The walls .— > 
The four subjects on the walls are 
arranged immediately under the alle- 
gorical figures on the roof, with whi^ 
each subject corresponds. 1. Theology^ 
better known as the Disputa del Sacra- 
mento, suggested by the " Triumphs " 
of Petrarch. In the centre of the 
picture is an alt-ar, with the eucharist 
overshadowed by the dove, as the sym* 
bol of Christ on earth : the fathers 
of the Latin Church, St. Gregory, St. 
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Jerome, St. Ambrose, and St. Augiutin, 
sit beside it. Their names are inscribed 
on the "glory" above their heads. 
Near them are the moal; eminent theo- 
logians and divines ; while at each side 
is a crowd of laymen attentively listen- 
ing to the tenets of the Church. These 
groups are remarkable as containing 
seven] interesting portraits; Raphael 
hea represented himself and Perugino 
in the background; in the rt. comer 
is a profile of Bante, with a wreath 
of laurel ; near him are St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Scotus. On the same 
side is Savonarola, dressed in black, 
and in profile like the others. The 
figure leaning on a parapet is Bramante. 
In the upper part of the composition 
are represented the Trinity, with the 
Yirgin and St. John the Baptist in 
glory, surrounded by a group of 10 
majestic figures, representing patri- 
archs and the evangelists ; the Saviour 
and the evangelists have gold glories, 
in the manner of the older masters. 
Underneath this composition is a 
chiaro-scuro, by Piwino del Vaga, re- 
presenting the Angel appearing to St. 
Augustin on the sea-shore, and warning 
him not to inquire too deeply into the 
mysteries of the Trinity. 2. JPoetry^ 
represented by Mount Parnassus, with 
Apollo and the Muses, and an assem- 
blage of Q-reek, Roman, and Italian 
poets. Apollo is seated in the midst 
of the picture playing a violin, and sur- 
rounded by the Muses and the efnc 
poets; on his rt. are Homer, Yirgil, 
and Pante, in a red robe, and crowned 
with laurel. Homer, a fine inspired 
figure, is reciting, wlule a young man 
is engaged in writing down his inspira- 
tions. Below these, and on each side 
of ^tt& window, are the lyric poets ; 
on one side is Sappho holding a book 
which bears her name, and addressing 
a group of four figures, representing 
Corinna, Petrarch, Propertius, and 
Ovidf a fine tall figure, in a yellow 
dress. On the other side of the window 
is Pindar, a venerable old man, en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with 
HcHnce. Close by are Callimadbus, 
with his finger on his lips, and a beard- 



less figure, supposed to be Sannazzaro. 
Above these is Boccaccio. Near this 
frescois inscribed the date 1511. 3. Phi- 
lofophy, well known by the popular title 
of the " School of Athens." A Portico, 
or Temple, of imposing architecture, is 
filled with the greatest philosophers of 
the ancient world. On a flight of steps 
in the centre of the composition stand 
Plato and Aristotle, holding a volimie 
of his ethics, in the act of disputation, 
and surrounded by the most illustrious 
followers of the Grecian philosophy. 
Plato, as the representative of the spe- 
culative school, is pointing towards 
heaven; Aristotle, as the founder of 
the ethical and physical philosophy, 
points towards the earth. On the 1. 
is Socrates, explaining his doctrines to 
Alcibiades and other disciple^. On the 
lower platform are the minor philoso- 
phers. On the 1. is Pythagoras writing 
on bis knee, surrounded by Empedocles 
and other followers ; one of these wears 
a turban, and another holds a tablet 
ins(aibed with the harmonic scale : 
behind him a youthful figure in a white 
mantle, with his hand in his breast, is 
said to be a portrait of Francesco 
Maria d^la Bovere, duke of XJrbino, 
the friend and patron of Raphael, and 
the nephew of Julius II. On the rt., 
Archimedes, a portrait of Bramante, 
" col capo basso," is represented tracing 
a geometrical figure on the groimd, 
surrounded hj a group of graceful 
youths attentively watching the pro- 
gress of the figure : the young man in 
blue by his side is Federigo II., duke 
of Mantua. Behind this group, in the 
angle of the picture, are Zoroaster and 
Ptolemy, one holding a celestial and the 
other a terrestrial globe, as the repre- 
sentatives of Astronomy and G-eo- 
graphy: they are both in the act of 
addressing two figures in the back- 
ground, which are portraits of Raphael 
himself and his master Perugino. Be- 
tween this group and that of Pvtha- 
goras a soUtary and half-naked figure 
on the steps is Diogenes with his tub. 
This mast«rly composition contains 52 
figures, all characterised by the variety 
and gracefulness of their attitudes, and 
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their magterlj connezkni with the 
prmcipol action of the picture. The 
amm^ement of the sahject nu^ be 
regarded a« a proof of the leaming of 
the period : tliere ia abundant eridenoe 
that Raphael oonaulted the kmied 
men who figured at the court of Juliua 
on the details of the composition, and 
a letter is still extant in which he asks 
the adTice of Ariosto on the leading 
argument of the picture. The original 
cartoon, from which some slight Taria- 
tions ma^ be traced, is preserred in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan ; some of 
the old engrayings converted it into 
Paul preaching at Athens, and altered 
sereral of the figures to correspond 
with this idea. During the siege of 
Borne in 1849, one of the French balls 
penetrated this chamber, and slightly 
damaged a comer of the raulting. The 
historical chiaro*scuro underneath, br 
Pierino del Vaga, represents the death 
of Archimedes while absorbed in his 
studies. 4. JurisprudencSj repreaented 
in three compartments: in the first 
over the winaow are three allegorical 
fiffures of Prudence, Fortitude, and 
Temperance; the first has two faces, 
one with jouthfdl features, the other 
with those of bearded old age, to show 
her knowledge of the past and future. 
On one side of the window, underneath 
the figure of Fortitude, Justinian is 
presenting the Pandects to Tribonian, 
m allusion- to the ciril law; on the 
other, under Temperance, Gregory IX. 
delivers the Decretals to an advocate of 
the Conflistory, in allusion to the eanon 
law. The arrangement of this subject, 
in which law is made do^)endent on 
morals, seems to have been suggested 
by the ethics of Aristotle. The pope 
is a portrait of Juliua II. ; near him are 
Oardinal do* Modioi, afterwards Leo X., 
Cardiiml Fnmose, afterwards Paul III., 
and ('nrdiniU dol Monte. 

Iff, Slanm of the IleUodorua^ finished 

in 1M4, illustrating the triumphs of 

the Cliuroh over her enemies, and the 

miracles by which her doctrines were 

ubstantiated. The roofin arranged in 

oompai*tmcnt8, containing subjects 

»m the history of the Old Tostaanent : 



\ the CSoT«iant of Abraham, the SaeriieD 
' of Isaac, Jacob's Dream, and the Ap- 
' pearanoe of God to Moaes in the fioy 
Bush. The waU» .*— 1. The BaopmUtm 
' of HeUodofiu from ike Temple^ taken 
mnn the third chapter of the aeooBd 
book of Maccabees, an allnsicm to tiie 
sucoessful eflforts of Julius II. in over- 
' coming by the sword the enemies of tiie 
' papal power. In the fo ru grom d is 
i Heliodoms with his attendants in the 
act of bearing away the treasures of the 
temple, and flying before tl^ two 
youths who are soom^gine them intfa 
rods. Heliodoms hims& has ftUan 
beneath the feet of the horse on whidi 
sits the avenging angel, who drives them 
from the temple. In the background 
is Onias 1^ high-prieet, at the altar, 
praying for the divine interposition. 
In the L of the picture is a groi^ of 
amaeed speetators, among whom is 
Julius II., borne in by his attendants 
on a chair of state, and accompanied 
by his secretaries ; one of these is a 
portrait of Maroantonio Baimondi, the 
celebrated engraver of Baphael's de- 
signs ; the other has this inscripticm : 
"J. Pietro de Foliariis Cremonens." 
*^ Here," says Lanzi, *' you may almost 
fasicy you hear the thundering approach 
of the heavenly warrior and the neigh- 
ing of his steed ; while in the different 
groups who are plundering the treasures 
of the temple, and in those who gaze 
intently on the sudden consternation 
of HeUodorus, without being able to 
divine its cause, we see the expression 
of terror, amazement, joy, humiUty, and 
every passion to whicSi human nature 
is exposed." The whole of this fine 
composition is characterised by the ex- 
ceedmg richness of its colouring; in 
this respect the Heliodoms and the 
Miracle of Bolsena are justly regarded 
as the very finest productions in the 
whole range of art. The Heliodoms 
shows how far Baphael had profited by 
the inspirations of Michael Angelo, but 
he has here combined the dignity of 
form, the variety and boldness of tiie 
foreshortening, which characterise the 
work of that great master, with a grace 
and beauty of sentiment peculiarly hia 
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OWB. 2. The Idiraele of Bolsena, 
iUastrating the infallibiUty of the doc- 
trines of the Church by the representa- 
tkm of that celebrated miracle. Over 
the window is the altar, with the offi- 
ciating priest regarding the bleeding 
wafer with reverential astonishment; 
behind him are the choir-boys and the 
people pressing forward with mingled 
cariosity and'awe. On the other side of 
tile altar is Julius II. prayiag, attended 
by some cardinals and his Swiss guard. 
This fresco was the last work completed 
by Raphael during the reign of this war- 
like pope. 8. The ^^^Za, representing 
S. Leo I. arresting Attila at the gates 
of Rome, in allusion to the victory of 
Leo X. over Louis XII. in 1513, in 
driving the French out of the states of 
Milan. On the rt. of the picture Attila 
is represented in the midst of his ca- 
valry shrinking in terror before the 
m>parition of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
the heavens ; his followers are already 
ilying in amazement. On the other 
side is the pope, attended by two car- 
dinals and the officers of his court; 
their calm expression contrasts strongly 
with the wild terror of the Huns. The 
pope is a portrait of Leo X. the reign- 
ing pontiff; he may also be recognised 
as one of the attendant cardinals, which 
has been adduced as a proof that the 
painting was commenced in the reign 
of Julius II., while Leo was yet the 
Cardinal de' Medici. On the 1. of the 
pope are three figures on horseback : 
the one in a red dross on a white horse 
is supposed to be a portrait of Peru- 
gino; the crossbearer is Raphael. 
4. The Deliverance of 8t. Peters an 
allusion to the Uberation of Leo X., 
while cardinal and papal legate at the 
court of Spain, after his capture at the 
battle of Ravenna. It is remarkable 
for the effect of the 4 lights. Over the 
window, the angel is seen through the 
gratings of the prison awakening the 
Apostle, who is sleeping between the 2 
soldiers. The interior is illumined by 
the rtiys of light proceeding from the 
angel. On the rt. of the window the 
angel is conducting St. Peter from the 
prison while the guards are sleeping on 



the steps ; the light, as in the former 
case, proceeds from the person of the 
angel. On the other side of the win- 
dow the guards have been alarmed and 
are rousing themselves to search for 
their prisoner ; one holds a torch, from 
which, and from the moon shining in 
the distance, the light of the group is 
derived. Yasari tells us that one of the 
fr'escoes painted in the Stanze by Pietro 
della Franoesca was destroyed to make 
room for this picture. The chiaro- 
scuro subjects in this chamber are alle- 
gorical allusions to the reigns of Julius 
II. and Leo X. 

IV. Sala di Costantino. — ^This large 
chamber was not painted until after 
the death of Raphael. He had pre- 
pared the drawings, and had begun to 
execute them in oil. The figures of 
Justice and Benignity were tlie only 
portions of the composition which he 
actually painted, for the work was in- 
terrupted by his death, and ultimately 
completed in fresco by Giulio Romano, 
Francesco Penni, and Raffaelle del 
CoUe. The subjects are illustrative 
of the sovereignty of the Church, and 
their mode of treatment seems to have 
been suggested by the celebrated fres- 
coes of Pietro della Francesca in the 
ch. of S. Francesco at Arezzo. 1. The 
Battle of Constantine and Maxentius 
at the Ponte MoUe, entirely designed 
by Raphael, and executed by Oiulio 
Romano ; the largest historicsu subject 
ever painted. No other composition 
by Raphael contains such a variety of 
figures, such powerful and vigorous 
action, such animation and spirit in 
every part of the picture. Bellori says 
that he appears to have been borne 
along by the energy of the warriors he 
was painting, and to have carried his 
pencu into the fight. It represents 
the very moment of victory : Maxen- 
tius is driven into the Tiber by Con- 
stantine, whose white horse rushes 
forward as if partaking of the energy 
of his rider. One body of the troops of 
Maxentius is flying over the bridge in 
disorder, while another on the 1. hand 
is gallantly sustaining the last struggle 
of despair. In the midst of this tu- 
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multuous Boene an old soldier is seeiL 
raising the dead body of a young 
standard-bearer, one of those touching 
episodes which are so peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of the gentle spirit of the 
master. The colouring, on the whole, 
is rough and dusky in the middle tints, 
but very powerful in parts. Lanzi 
says that Poussin praised it as a fine 
specimen of Giulio*8 mimner, and con- 
sidered the hardness of his style well 
suited to the fary of such a combat. 
2. The Cross appearing to ConataU' 
tine while addressing his troops prior 
to the battle. This and the succeeding 
subjects are the least interesting of the 
series : it is said that many deviations 
were made from Raphael's designs, and 
several episodes may be recognised, 
which could not have entered into any 
composition dictated by his genius. In 
the background are several Boman 
monuments. The execution of this 
subject is by G-iulio !Bomano. 3. The 
Baptism of Constantine bjf St. Sil- 
vester, painted by Francesco Penni (II 
Fattore), who has introduced his por- 
trait in a black dress with a velvet cap. 
The scene is interesting as a contem- 
porary representation of the baptistery 
of St. John Lateran. 4. Constantine^ s 
gift of Some to the Pope, painted by 
Bafftielle del Colle. The 8 figures of 
popes between these 4 subjects are 
said to be by Giulio Bomano. The 
chiaro-scuro subjects are by Polidoro 
da Caravaggio ; the Triumph of Faith 
on the roof is an inferior work by Tom- 
maso Lauretti ; the other paintings of 
the roof are by the Zuccari. During 
the siege of Bome in 1849 a French 
musket-ball came through the window 
of this chamber, but did no furthw 
damage than the erasure of half of the 
letter T in the inscription, " SiXTUS V. 
Pont." 

From the Sala di Costantino a low 
door leads into the Antioamera deUe 
Stanza, from which open the Capella di 
San Lorenzo on one side, and the Loggia 
of Raphael on the other ; the former 
can be seen on private days, on appli- 
cation to the custode of the Stanze, for 
a small fee. Visitors on public days 



will do well to recollect that, althoiigb 
exit from the Anticamerainto the Log- 
ffia of Raphael is permitted, entrance 
from the latter is rigorously forbiddan'; 
so that to get back to the pietnie* 
gallery and Stanze, they must retrace 
their steps all the wfu^ from the en- 
toinoe of the Gblleria Lapidoria of the 
Museum. 

Capella di San Lorenzo, — ^Tfais little 
chapel, which adjoins the Hall of Con- 
stantine, is interesting in the history of 
art for its remarkable frescoes by Beato 
Angelico da Fiesole, It was built by 
Nicholas Y. as his private chapel, and, 
as we have already remarked, is pro- 
bably the only part of the Vatican 
palace which is older than the time of 
Alexander VI. The frescoes are illus- 
trative of diffbrent events in the life of 
St. Stephen and St. Lawrence. Those 
on the walls are— jF¥r«^ Series : 1. The 
Ordination of Stephen. 2. Stephen 
giving charity; 3. His preaching, a 
fine expressive composition ; 4. His 
appearance before the Goim<^ at Jeru- 
salem ; 6. His Expulsion ; 6. The 
Stoning. Second Series : 1. The Ordi- 
nation of St. Lawrence ; 2. The Pope de- 
Uvering to him the Church treasures for 
distribution among the poor ; 3. Their 
Distribution ; 4. The Saint carried be- 
fore the Emperor ; 6. His Martyrdom. 
In the lunettes are 4 Fathers and 4 
Doctors of the Church ; on the roof tire 
the 4 Evangelists. These interesting 
works have been finely preserved $ and 
Lanzi says that all critics were delighted 
to bestow upon them the highest 
praise. 

LIBBASY. 

The entrance to the Library is from 
the Galleria Lapidaria of the Museum. 

The Vatican Library may be con- 
sidered to have been founded by Ni- 
cholas V. (1447), who transferred to 
his new pakioe the manuscripts which 
had been collected in the Lateran by 
St. Hilary as early as the 5th centur)'. 
The library at the death of Nicholas 
V. is said to have contained 9000 
MSS., but many of them were dis- 
persed by his successor Calixtiis XII. 
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These losses were not lepaired until the 
time of SixtuB lY. whose seal in restor- 
ing and augmenting the library is cele- 
brated by Ariosto and by Platina, who 
was a;ppointed its librarian about 1480. 
The present building was erected by 
Sixtus Y. in 1588, from the designs of 
Fontana, a new apartment having be- 
come necessary to reoeire the collec- 
tions made by his 3 immediate prede- 
cessors, and particularly by Leo X., 
who, like his £either Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent, had sent agents into distant 
countries to collect manuscripts. The 
celebrity of the library dates properly 
from the close of the 16th century, 
when the mmiifioence of the popes 
was aided by the acquisition of other 
important collections. The first was 
that of Fulvius Ursinus in 1600, fol- 
lowed by the valuable collections of 
the Benedictine monastery of Bobbio, 
composed chiefly of Palimpsests. The 
library then contained 10,660 MSS., of 
which 8500 were Latin, and 2160 
Ghreek. The Palatine library, belong- 
ing to the elector palatine, captured at 
Heidelberg by de Tilly, and presented 
to pope Gregory XV. in 1621 by duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria, was the next 
accession ; it contained 2888 MSS., 
1956 of which were Latin, and 432 
Gre^. In 1658 the Vatican received 
the library of Urbino, founded by duke 
Federigo, whose passion for books was 
so great, that at the taking of Yolterra 
in 1472 he reserved nothing but a 
Hebrew Bible for his own shi^ of the 
spoil. This collection enriched the 
Yatican with 1711 Ghreek and Latin 
MSS. In 1690 the BibUotheca Alex- 
andrina, the collection of Christina 
queen of Sweden, passed into the 
library ; it comprehended all the valu- 
able treasures tak^i by her &ther 
GustaniB Adolphus at Prague, Wurtz- 
biu*g, and Bremen, and amounted to 
2291 MSS., of which 2101 were Latin 
and 190 Greek, dement XI. in the 
beginning of the last century presented 
55 Greek MSS. to the collection ; and 
in 1746 it received the splendid library 
of the Ottobuoni family, containing 
3862 MSS., of which 8391 were Latin 



and 474 Ghreek. About the same time 
it was augmented by 266 MSS. from 
the library of the Marquis Capponi. 
The last addition of importance was 
that of 162 Greek MSS. from the con* 
vent of S. Basilio at Grotta Ferrata. 
At the peace of 1815 the late king of 
Prussia, at the suggestion of Hum- 
boldt, applied to Pius YII. for the 
restoration of some of the manuscripts 
which had been plimdered from the 
Heidelberg Hbrary by De Tilly. A 
more favourable moment for this re- 
quest could not have been chosen : the 
service rendered to the Church by the 
restoration of the pope to his throne 
was acknowledged by that enhghtened 
and virtuous pontifi* on all occasions ; 
and in this instance the request of the 
king of Prussia was inmiediately an- 
swered by the restoration of many MSS. 
of great importance to the German 
scholar and historian. At the present 
time the Yatican Library contains in 
the Oriental collection 590 Hebrew, 
787 Arabic, 80 Coptic, 71 -ZEthiopio, 
459 Syriac, 64 Turkish, 65 Persian, 1 
Samaritan, 13 Armenian, 2 Iberian, 22 
Indian, 10 Chinese, and 18 Sclavonic 
manuscripts. The amoimt of the whole 
collection of Greek, Latin, and Oriental 
manuscripts is 23,580, the finest col- 
lection in the world. The number of 
printed books is not more than 30,000, 
though it has been loosely stated at 
100,000 volumes. The Ubraiy is open 
dail^ for study from 9 in the morning 
until noon, excepting during the recess, 
which begins on June 16th, and con- 
tinues luitil Nov. On Thursdays, and 
on Tiumerous feast-days, it is always 
closed, and the accommodation is so 
limited that only those who wish to con- 
sult MSS. can find places. The fee to the 
custode for a party is from 2 to 5 pauls. 
The Entrance Sail contains in a 
glass case a fine papyrus relating to 
the funeral rites of the Egyptians. In 
the adjoining room, called the Chamber 
of the Scribes, is a series of portraits of 
the cardinal Ubrarians; that of Car- 
dinal Giustiniani is by Domenichino. 
The ceiling is painted by Paul Brill 
and Marco di Firenze. 
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The Oreat Sally which forms the 
chief body of the library, is divided 
by pilasters into 2 portions, and is 
decorated with firescoes by Scipione 
Gajetani, Paris Kogari, Gesare Nebbia, 
and other artists, representing the his- 
tory of the hbrary, the general councils 
of the Cliurch, and the buildings erected 
by Sixtus V. From this we enter the 
immense double gallery^ celebrated for 
the effect of its perspectiye. Attached 
to the pilasters and the walls are the 
painted cabinets or presses which con- 
tain the books ; these are shut with close 
doors, so that a stranger might walk 
through the entire suite of apartments, 
and have no suspicion that he is sur- 
rounded by the first literary treasures 
in the world. On one of the pillars of 
the great hall is an old Svssian Calen- 
dar on wood. A more interesting 
object is the Sarcophagus of white 
marble, containing the winding-sheet 
of asbestus, foimd about 2 m. beyond 
the Porta Maggiore. Two fine tables 
of granite, supported by bronze figures 
by Valadieri, and a beautiful colunm of 
Oriental alabastro fiorito^ will not fail 
to attract attention. The Candelabra 
of Sevres china were presented to Pius 
YII. by Napoleon, and the fine vase 
from the same manufactory to Leo XII. 
by Charles X. 

The Galleries which open from the 
extremity of the Great Hall contain the 
presses with the manuscripts. In the 1. 
gallery are the sitting statues of Aristides, 
the sophist of the 2nd century, and of 
St. Hippolytus, with a modem head, 
bishop of Porto in the 3rd century, 
seated in the pastoral chair, on which 
is engraved the celebrated Paschal Ca- 
lendar, composed to combat the heresy 
of those Christians who observed 
Easter on the same day as the Jews : 
it was found in* the catacombs of S. 
Lorenzo. On one of the walls is an 
interesting view of St. Peter's, as in- 
tended by Michel Angelo. At the end 
of this gallery is the Mueetim qfChrut- 
ion AntiqidtieSj containing an inter- 
esting collection of lamps, paintings, 
glass vessels, gems, personal ornaments, 
-ind other reUcs of the early Christians, 



found in the catacombs. One of the 
most remarkable collections is that of 
the different instruments of torture by 
which many of the early Christians suf- 
fered martyrdom. The bas-reliefs on the 
walls were taken from the sarcophagi 
in the catacombs ; they are highly 
interesting, not only as examples of 
Christian art, but as illustrations of 
the relifiious feelings of the time. 
Some of them are symbolical of the 
consolations of Christianity in relation 
to death and sin ; the history of Moses 
and of Jonas and the miracles of the 
Saviour are the most remarkable sub- 
jects. Among the other collections are 
amber vessels with reUefs and Christian 
symbols, carvings in ivory, and other 
objects which scarcely require enu- 
meration. In the 14th press is the 
Diptychon Bambonense of Agiltrude, 
wife of Guide da Spoleto, a curious 
specimen of Italian art of the 9th cen- 
tury. The next chamber, called the 
Stanza de* Papiri, contains a valuable 
series of diplomas and charters from 
the 5th to the 8th century; on the 
walls are historical frescoes by Mengs. 
The room that follows contains a very 
interesting collection of Byzantine and 
early Italian paintings ; in the furthest 
room of this wing was placed the cabinet 
of medals, which was plundered of so 
many of its treasures by one of its own 
curators during the absence of the 
court in 1848-9, since which it has 
been removed into another part of 
the library. The number ascertained 
to be missing is considerable. Some of 
these medals were of great nurity, and 
their loss is a public misfortune — an 
irreparable loss, the greater part being 
melted down. Some were unique gold 
coins, chiefly of the Boman scnries, 
amongst which was the medal of Antin- 
ous, one of the largest specimens of gold 
coins which have been handed down 
from antiquity. In a chamber leading 
from the room of ancient Christian 
paintings is a very interesting portrait 
of Charlemagne in fresco, as old pro- 
bably as the 8th century, and the cele- 
brated Nozze Aldobrandinif found in 
the Baths of Titus in 1606, during the 
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poBtificate of Clement Till. It be- 
eame the property of that pope, and has 
therefore been designated by the name 
of his family. For many years it was 
the chief ornament of the Villa Aldo- 
brandini, and was considered the most 
beautiful speoimen of ancient painting 
in the world, until the discoveries at 
Herculaneum deprived it of its glory. 
Many celebrated painters made it their 
frequent study, and a copy by Nicholas 
Foussin is preserved in the Boria pa- 
lace. Although injured by restorations, 
it was considered so valuable in 1818 
that it was purcthased of Cardinal Aldo- 
brandini by Pius VII. for 10,000 scudi. 
It represents, in the opinion of Winck- 
elmann, the Marriage of Feleus and 
Thetis : the costume and the accessories 
are Ghreek, which seems to set at rest 
the idea of the Italian antiquaries that 
the subject was suggested by Catullus. 
The composition consists of 10 figures : 
the bridegroom is sitting at the foot of 
a richly-carved couch, on which sits the 
bride, attired in white drapery, accom- 
panied by a female, who seems to be 
consoling her ; on the extreme 1. of the 
picture a priest and two youths are 
standing at a circulai* altar preparing 
for the lustral offering. Between them 
and the couch is a finely draped female 
figure resting on an altar, and holding 
what appears to be a shell. On the rt. 
of the picture is a group of 3 figures 
standmg near a tripod : one holds a 
tazza ; the second, a fine commanding 
personage, wears a crown ; the third is 
playing on a harp of 6 strings. The 
bridegroom, in the opinion of John 
Bell, is the finest thing he had ever 
seen. " His brown colour gives a 
singular appearance of hurdihood and 
token of having grappled with danger 
and felt the influence of burning suns. 
The limbs are drawn with inimitable 
skill, slender, of the finest proportions, 
making the just medium between 
strength and agiUty; while the low 
sustaining posture, resting firmly on 
the rt. hand, half turning towards the 
biide, is wonderfully conceived. A 
pleasing tone of purity reigns through 
the whole composition, in which no* 



thing bacchanalian offends the eye or 
invades the chaste keeping of the scene." 
The other antique paintings preserved 
in these rooms were found chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of the Via Appia j they 
represent Fasiphae, Scylla, Myrrha, 
&c. The room containing the cabinet 
of ancient and modem engravings, 
begun by Fius VI., and completed by 
Fius VII., has a ceiling painted by 
Guido. Another room adjoining con- 
tains a curious collection of objects in 
terra-cotta, found among the ruins of 
Borne, and arranged and presented by 
Cajetano Marini. Opening out of 
the former medal-room is a series of 
4 chambers called the Appartamento 
Borgia, containing printed books, il- 
lustrated works, and the library of 
works on art, formed by Cicognara. 
These chambers were built by Alex- 
ander VI., from whom they derive 
their name. Chamber I., remarkable 
for its ceiling, decorated with paintings 
and stuccoes by Gfiovanni da Udine and 
Fierino del Vaga ; the planets are said 
to be from the designs of Baphael. 
Among the ancient bas-reliefs preserved 
on the walls, the following are the most 
interesting : — 2. A procession with 
Lictors, found in the Forum of Trajan. 
4. Two Boxers. 11, 13. Fortions of 
the frieze of the XJlpian Basilica, re- 
presenting children, chimeeras, and ara- 
besques, beautifully worked. Chatnher 
II., the roof painted in fresco by Pin- 
turicchio. In the lunettes are repre- 
sented the Annunciation, the Nativity, 
the Adoration of the Magi, the Biesur- 
rection, with a portrait of Alexander 
VI., the Ascension, the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost, the Assumption of the 
Virgin. Antiques: — 2. The departure 
of a Warrior. 3. Feleus and Thetis, 
Diana and Endymion. 6. Education 
of Jupiter ; in the centre of this room is 
a very beautiful altar or vase represent- 
ing a drunken Silenus, and the sacrifice 
of a hdg. Chamber III., the roof 
painted in fresco by Finturicchio, re- 
presenting St. Catherine before the 
Emperor Maximian ; St. Antony 
Abbot visiting St. Paul the Hermit ; 
the Visitation ; the Martyrdom of St. 
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Sebastian : SuBanna in the Bath ; St. 
Barbara flying from her father. Over 
the door is the portrait of GiuUa Far- 
nese, the mistress of Alexander, as the 
Madonna. Chamber IV., painted by 
Pinturicchio, with allegorical figures 
of the Virtues and Sciences. An- 
tiques : — A collection of terra-cotta or- 
naments, lamps, &c., bequeathed to the 
museum by the celebrated antiquary 
d'Agincourt ; fragments of a bronze 
biga found at Boma Vecchia, with mo^ 
dern wheels and other restorations. 
These rooms contain several fine spe- 
cimens of architectural decorations, 
friezes, capitals of columns, &c., re- 
markable mr their elaborate sculpture. 

The Gallery on the right of the 
Great Hall contains the presses with 
the printed books, and is ornamented 
with indifferent frescoes illustrating 
events in the history of Pius VL 
and Pius VII. It contains a small 
miueum of antiquities in bronze, ivory, 
glass, &c., consisting principally of 
hunps, vases, and personal ornaments ; 
some antique mosaics, medisBval carv- 
ings in ivory, and the collection of 
cameos in pietra-dura by Q-irometti, 
purchased by Gregory XVI. The most 
curious remains are the nails, tiles, and 
other frvigments of the frnmework of 
Cesar's -^lla on the lake of Nemi, long 
supposed to be the timbers of an ancient 

The principal manuscript treasures of 
the library are the following: — TheBible 
of the 6th century, in capital letters, 
containing the oldest version of the 
Septuagint, and the first Greek version 
of the New Testament. The Virgil of 
the 4sth or hth c^ury, in capital letters, 
with 50 miniatures, including a portrait 
of Virgil, well known by the engravings 
of Santo BartolL The Terence of the 
9th century, with miniatures. The ver- 
sions of Vii^ and Terence were in the 
library of Cardinal Bembo, and passed 
with its other collections into Che ducal 
library of XJrbino : the Terence was pre- 
"d to his father, Bernardo Bembo, 
rcello Fandonio, the Neapolitan 
A Terence of the 4th or 5th 
r, the oldest known. Fragments 



of a VirgU of the 12th century, the 
Cicero de Sepublica, the celebrated pa- 
limpsest discovered by Cardinal Mai 
under a version of St. Augustin's Com- 
mentary on the Psalms. The PaUmp^ 
sest of Idvy, lib, 91 , from the library 
of Christina queen of Sweden. The 
Plutarch from the same collection, with 
notes by Grotius. The Seneca of the 
14th centiuy, with commentaries by 
Triveth, an English contemporary scho- 
lar, from the library of the dukes of 
XJrbino. A Pliny, with interesting 
figures of animals. The Menologia 
QrcBca, or Greek calendar, of the 10th 
century, ordered by the emperor Basil ; 
a fine example of Byzantine art, bril- 
liantly illuminated with representations 
of basiUcas, monasteries, and martyr- 
doms of various saints of the Greek 
Chiu^3h. The SomiUes of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen of the vear 1063, and the 
Ibur Gospels of the year 1128, both 
Byzantine MSS. of great interest ; the 
latter is from the Urbino libraiy. A 
Greek version of the Acts of the 
Apostles, written in gold, presented to 
Innocent VIII. by Charlotte queen of 
Cyprus. The large Hebrew Bible, in 
folio, from the library of the duke of 
Urbino, for which the Jews of Venice 
offered its weight in gold. The Com' 
mentaries on the New Testament, with 
miniatures of the 14th century, by Nic- 
col6 da Bologna. The Breviary of 
Matthias Corvinus of the year 1490, 
beautifrdly written and illuminated, 
from the Urbino library. The PorcA- 
ment Scroll of a Greek MS. of the 7th 
century, 32 feet long, with miniaturee 
of the history of Joshua, The Officium 
Mortis, with beautiful miniatures. The 
Codex Mexicanus, a calendar of im- 
mense length. The dedication copy of 
the De Saoramentis of Henry VIII., 
printed on vellum at London in 1521, 
with the king's signature and the auto- 
graph inscription on the last page, 

" AnRlorom rex Henricns, Leo Decime, mittit. 
Hoc opus et fldei teste et amicitlc.'' 

The Letters of Hewry VUI. to Anne 
Boleyn, 17 in number ; 9 are in French, 
and 8 in English. The Dante of the 
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16th century, with miniatures by Giulio 
C9ovio, from the Urbino library. The 
Dante del SoccacciOj in the handwriting 
of Boccaccio, with notes said to be by 
Petrarch. Tbsso's Autographs^ contain- 
ing a sketch of the first 8 cantos of 
the Gei'usalemmey written in his 19th 
year, and dedicated to the duke of 
Urbino ; and several of his JSssays and 
Dialogues. Petrarch* s Autographs^ in- 
cluding the Mime, The Latin poem of 
DonizOf in honour of the Countess Ma' 
Uiday with her ftdl-length portrait, and 
several historical miniatures of great 
interest ; among which are the repent- 
ance of the emperor Henry IV., his 
absolution by Gregory VII., &c. The 
Lives of Duke Federigo di Montefeltro, 
by Muzio, and of Francesco Maria I. 
d^Ua Movere, by JLeoni, with miniatures 
by Giulio Clovio. The autograph copy 
of the Annals of Cardinal Baronius, 
in 12 volumes. The Treatise of the 
Mmperor Frederick II. on Sawhing, 
from the Heidelberg library. Several 
Manuscripts of Luther, and the princi- 
pal part of the Christian Catephism, 
translated into German by Melanchthon, 
1656. 

Among the printed books are some 
of the most beautiful copies ciprinceps 
editions, and others which have acquired 
celebrity from their extreme rarity. The 
most remarkable of these are tne fol- 
lowing : — The Fpistles of St. Jerome, 
printed at Borne in 1468 j only 2 other 
copies are known. The princeps edition 
of Aulus Gellius : it bears the imprint 
of Rome, 1469. The Polyglot of Car- 
dinal ^menes (1514-17) ; only 3 other 
copies known. The Aldine Greek Bible 
of 1618 : and the Arabic Bible printed 
at Rome in 1671. 

Manufactory of Mosaics. — Travellers 
who have admired the beautiful mosaics 
of St. Peter's should visit, before they 
leave the Vatican, the interesting studio 
in which th^ are manufactured. The 
number of enamels of different tints 
preserved for the purposes of the works 
amounts to no less than 10,000. The 
manufacture is by no means so mecha- 
nical as is geneiuUy supposed: great 
knowledge of art, and a ndl apprecia- 



tion of the different schools, is requisite 
to do justice to the subjects which are 
thus invested with immortality ; and 
some idea of the difficulty of the pro- 
cess may be formed fr^m the fact that 
many of the large pictures have occu- 
pied from 12 to 20 years in their 
execution. 

Gardens of the Vatican. — Few tra- 
vellers visit these interesting gardens, 
which deserve to be better known to 
the tourist : they are • entered from 
the long gallery of the Museo Chiara- 
monti. The first portion is that called 
the Giardino della Pigna, in the 
quadrangle formed by the Museo 
Chiaramonti, the Braccio Nuovo, the 
Etruscan Museum, and the library : it 
was begun by Nicholas V., and enlarged 
by Julius II. from the designs of Bra- 
mante, who constructed the 4 facades. 
In front of the principal facade is a large 
niche, containing the 2 bronze peacocks 
and the colossal pine-apple, 11 feet high, 
found in the mausoleum of Hadrian, and 
supposed by some antiquaries to have 
stood on the summit of the building. In 
the centre of the garden is the pedestal 
of the Column of Antoninus Pius, 
found on Monte Citorio in 1709, and 
removed to this spot after the in- 
effectual attempt of Fontana to raise 
the shaft, which was discovered at the 
same time. It is 11 feet high and 
12 feet broad, and is ornamented with 
high reliefs, representing the apotheosis 
of Antoninus and Faustina, fiineral 
games, allegorical figures of Home, and 
a genius holding an obeHsk. The in- 
scription has been already quoted in 
the account of the column. A stair- 
case leads from the qurfflrangle of the 
Giardino della Pigna to the terrace of 
the Navicella, so called from a large 
fountain with a bronze ship in the 
centre, from every point of which water 
is made to play. The view from this 
terrace over the northern part of Rome 
is very fine. Several very ingenious 
devices of waterworks are made to play 
in this garden. In one place the visitor 
is made to stand on a circular spot to 
admire the bronze Pigna, when water 
is made to flow around him. A simil'* 
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miBcliieyous device awaits him as he 
unpreparedly passes to the terrace of 
the Navicella. 

The Gbrdens of the Vatican, properly 
speaking, extend heyond the long line 
of buildings of the library and palace, 
along the declivity of the hiU to the 
fortiled enceinte of the walls. They 
are very extensiye, with casinos, formal 
flower-gardens, long alleys bordered 
with box-wood hedges, and even rides 
where the pope can take horse exercise, 
which court etiquette would prevent 
his doing out of his own grounds. 

The CaHno del Fapa, built by Pius 
lY. from the designs of Pirro Ligorio, 
is one of the most elegant villas in 
Borne. It is decorated with paintings 
by Baroccio, Federigo Zuccari, and 
Santi di Tito, and has a beautiful foun- 
tain which pours its waters into a basin 
of pavonazzeto, adorned with antique 
groups of children riding on a dolphin. 
Among its antiquities is an interesting 
series of bas-reliefs in terra-ootta, col- 
lected by Canova. In the upper part of 
the gardens a portion of the medisval 
wall with two fine round towers is still 
standing, beyond which Pius lY. and 
Urban YIII. extended the present bas- 
tions. It was from the most western and 
elevated point of the latter, which enfi- 
lades the road from Civita Yecchia, that 
the French army suffered so severe and 
imexpected a repulse on their first ap- 
proach to Some in April 1849. 

The Powtifical Armoury^ near the 
Sacristy of St. Peter's, contains the iron 
armour of the Constable de Bourbon, a 
melancholy record of the cruel pillage 
which desolated Borne more than all 
the attacks of*the barbarians, neither 
sparing the monuments of antiquity nor 
the works of the great masters of the 
Revival. His sword is preserved in the 
Kircherian Museum at the CoUegio 
Bomano. 

THE CAPITOL. . 

The square of palaces which now 
occupies the summit of the Capito- 
line Hill under the name of the Piazza 
del CampidogUoy was built by Paul III. 
from the designs of Michael Angelo. 



The effect as we approach it from the 
Corso is imposing, although it may dis- 
appoint our preconceived ideas of the 
Boman Capitol. The easy ascent by 
steps a cordani was opened in 1536, on 
the occasion of the entrance of the em- 
peror Charles Y. 

At the foot of the central stairs are 
2 Egyptian lionesses, in basalt, brought 
here by Paul lY. from the ch. of S. 
Stefano in Cacco. On the summit of 
the steps, at the angles of the balus- 
trades, are 2 colossal statues, in Pen*, 
telle marble, of Castor and PoUux stand- 
ing by the side of their horses : they 
were found in the Ghetto, in the 
middle of the 16th century. Near 
these are the celebrated marble sculp- 
tures called the Trophies of Marius. 
We have already noticed this mis- 
nomer in the description of the 
fountain where these sculptures were 
discovered. Their style shows that 
they are imperii works; Winckel- 
mann referred them to the time of 
Domitian, and recent antiquaries have 
even assigned to them so late a date as 
that of Septimius Severus, though the 
excellent workmanship evidently be- 
speaks an earlier period of art. Next 
are the statues of Constantino and 
his son, found in the baths on the 
Quirinal. At the extremity of the 
balustrade, on the rt. of the ascent, is 
the celebrated Milliarium, or milestone, 
which marked the first mile on the Yia 
Appia : it was found in 1584 in the 
Yigna Naro, a short distance beyond 
the Porta San Sebastiano, and is in- 
scribed with the names of Yespasian 
and Nerva. In the centre of the piazza 
is the bronze equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius. In the middle ages it was 
supposed to be a statue of Constantine, 
a fortunate error for the interests of 
art, since it was this circumstance alone 
which preserved it frx>m destruction. 
It first stood near the arch of Septimius 
Severus ; it was then placed in front 
of the Lateran, and was moved to its 
present position by Michael Angelo in 
1588. It stands on a pedestal of marble 
made out of a single block of an archi- 
traye found in the Forom of Trajan. It 
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is the only entire equestrian statue in 
bronze which has been preserved to us 
as a specimen of ancient art, and is ad- 
mitted to be the finest equestrian statue 
in existence. It was originally gilt, as 
may be seen from the traces still yisible 
on the horse's head. The admiration 
of Michael Angelo for the statue is well 
known ; it is related that he said to the 
horse CcMwiina, and declared that its 
action was full of life. So highly is it 
prized, that even in recent years an 
officer was regularly appointed to take 
care of it, under the name of the Ous- 
tode del Carallo, at a salary of 10 scudi a 
month. A bunch of flowers is annually 
presented to the chapter of the Lateran 
basilica as an acknowledgment that it 
belongs to them. While the statue 
stood in front of the Lateran in 1347, 
it phiyed an important part in the 
rejoicings which celebrated Bienzi's ele- 
Tation to the rank of tribune. On that 
memorable occasion wine was made to 
flow out of one nostril and water out of 
the other. 

On the 3 sides of the piazza are the 3 
separate buildings designed by Michael 
Angelo. The central building is the 
palace of the Senator ; that on the rt. 
is the palace of the Conservators ; that 
on the 1. is the Museum of the Capitol. 

PALiCE OF THE SENATOB, 

Founded by Boniface IX. at the end of 
the 14th century, on the ruins of the 
Tabularium, as a fortified residence for 
the Senator. The facade was orna- 
mented by Michael Angelo with Corin- 
thian pilasters, and made to harmonise 
with his new palaces. In front it is 
ascended by a double row of steps. At 
the base is a large fountain constructed 
by Sixtus V., and ornamented with 3 
statues : that in the centre is Minerva, 
a fine figure in Parian marble with 
porphyry drapery, found at Cora, and 
commonly called the statue of Rome 
triumphant : the 2 others are colossal 
figures of river gods, in Parian marble, 
representing the Kile and the Tiber, 
found in the Colonna gardens, and 
referable to the time of the Antonines. 
Home, 



The principal apartment in this palace 
is the hall in which the Senator holds 
his court : it contains statues of Paul 
III., Gregory XIII., and Charles of 
Anjou as Senator of Rome in the 13th 
century. In the upper rooms are the 
offices of the Municipality, the local 
courts of Police, the apartments of the 
Academy of the Lincei, and, above all, 
the recently constructed Observatory of 
the Capitol. From this we may ascend 
to the summit of the Tower, remarkable 
for one of the most instructive views 
of Rome, described in detail in a 
preceding page. The great bell of 
the Capitol, the celebrated Patarina, 
captured from Yiterbo in the middle 
ages, is suspended in this tower, and 
is rung only to announce the death 
of the pope and the beginning of 
the Carnival. In the lower floor, 
occupying the portico of the Tabula- 
rium, is the Museum of Ancient Architec- 
ture, and lower down still the passages 
leading to some interesting remains of 
the substructions of the Capitol and of 
the Tabularium, well deserving a visit. 
[The museums and gallery of the 
Capitol are open to the public on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, from 1^ until 
4 P.M. Admission at other times is 
easily obtained by a small fee to the 
eustode.'] 

PALACE OF THE CONSEETATOES, 

On the W. side of the square, con- 
taining the Protomoteca, or collection 
of busts of illustrious men, the Q-allery of 
Pictures, the Bronze Wolf, &c. Under 
the arcade on the rt. hand is a colossal 
statue of Julius Ceesar, the only statue 
of the emperor which is recognised as 
authentic. On the 1. is a statue of 
Augustus in a military dress, with the 
rostrum of a galley on the pedestal, an 
allusion probably to the battle of Ac- 
tium. In difibrent parts of the court 
are several interesting fragments: a 
colossal marble head of Domitian ; the 
large marble cippus of Agrippina, wife 
of Getrmanicus, with a very interesting 
inscription $ 2 fragments of porphyry 
columns found in the basilica of Con* 
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tt«ntme ; the eroap of the lion ftttack- 
inf a hone, round in the bed of the 
Ahno, remarkable lor its fine work- 
manship and ior the reatorationa of 
Michael Angelo ; a hand and head of a 
ooloBtal bronze statue, formerly sup- 
posed to be the remains of a statue of 
Commodus. Thia head has been identi- 
fied by some antiquaries with that which 
Commodus placed on the colossus of 
Nero ; but if ardini has disposed of this 
theory by adrerting to the fact that the 
statue of Nero was of marble : he con- 
siders that it more probably belonged 
to the bronze statue of Apollo which 
stood in the Palatine library. Winckel- 
mann also rejected the idea that it is 
the head of Commodus. In the back 
part of the court are the statue of Rome 
triumphant ; the keystone of the Arch 
of Trajan, with a bas-relief of a captured 
proTinoe, probably Daoia; 2 captive 
kings, in gray marble; and the Egr^P- 
tian statues of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and ArsinolS, with hieroglyphics on 
their backs. The feet and hand of 
another colossal statue, in marble, are 
interesting fragments; they were for- 
merly supposed to belong to the head 
of Domitian described above, but they 
diifor from it botii in woikmanship and 
proportion. 

Protomoteoa^ a suite of 8 rooms pre- 
sented to the Arcadian Academy by 
Leo XII. They contain a series of 
busts of illustrious personages, includ- 
ing those which formerly stood on the 
cornice of the Pantheon. I. In this 
room are suspended the regulations of 
Pius YII., defining the privilege of 
admission to this new Temple of Fame. 
The 6 busts of eminent foreigners 
preserved here, placed in the Pan- 
theon among the native worthies, on 
the ground that they had become 
entitled by their long residence at 
Rome to the honour of naturalised 
Italians, are those of Nicholas Pons- 
sin, Raphael Mengs, Winckelmann, 
Angelica Kauffhiann, d'Agincourt, and 
-«nh Suv^, director of the French 
temy. 11. Containing the busts of 
rated artists of the 18th, 14th, and 
centuries, executed entirely at the 



eost of Canova. Among them are Bm- 
neUeschi, Niocold da Fisa^ Giotto, Or- 
eagna, Massaoeio, Lorenao Ghiberti, 
Beato Angdioo da Fiesole, and Dona* 
tello. III. The bust of Pius YII., by 
Canoea. Busts of celebrated artists of 
the 16th century, all of which, with the 
exception of that of Raphael, were also 
executed at the cost of Canova. Among 
them are Titian, Michael Angelo, Bra- 
mante, Lionardo da Yinci, Correggio, 
PaUadio, Fra Bartolommeo, Paolo Yero- 
nese, San Michele tiie arcfattect, Andrea 
Mantegna, Luoa SignoreUi, Pemgmo, 
Andrea del Sarto, and Mairo Antonio 
Raimondi the celebrated engraver : the 
bust of Raphael was executed at the 
cost of Cam Maiwtta. lY. Busts of 
artists of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries: Marehi the mihtary an^- 
tect and engineer, Giulio Romano, Do- 
menichino, CBr8vag|;io, Sebastiano del 
Piombo, Ghirlandaio, and Gtiovanni 
da TJdine, presented by Canova; Amn* 
bale Caraod, executed at the cost of 
Carlo Maratta; and the following, 
contributed chiefly by the families of 
the artists : Marco Benefiai, Flaminio 
Yacca, Pierinodel Yaga, Taddeo Zuccaxi, 
and Bartolommeo Baronino. Y. Busts 
of Pickler the celebrated engraver on 

?ems, Catetano Rapini, Pietro Braoci, 
)amillo Kusooni, Pietro Berettini, and 
Piranesi, executed at the cost of Canova. 
YL Busts of eminent Italians in every 
branch of knowledge: Dante, Tasso, 
Columbus, Galileo, Muratori, and Tira- 
boschi, all presented by Caoiova; Al- 
fieri, Petrarca, Ariosto, Trissino, Gol- 
doni, and Metastasio; Yittoria Colonna, 
presented by her collateral descendant 
the princess Torlonia ; AnnibaLe Caro, 
by the duchess of Devonshire ; Bodoni 
the celebrated printer, Aldus, Yenuti 
the antiquary, Morgagni the anatomist^ 
Yerri author of the Notti Romane, 
Daniele Bartoli, and Beccaxia. YIL 
This chamber contains a monument 
to Canova, executed by Fahria^ at the 
coet of Leo XII. YIII. Busts of 
celebrated musicians and composers: 
Cimarosa, by ConoDo, presented by 
Cardinal Consalvi; Antonio Maria 
Saoohini, by Dannery ; Corelli, by 
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Gardisal Ottobuonij ana Paisiello, hj 
hJB Bister. 

At tlie foot of the stairecue^ Michael 
Angelo's restoration of the Dnilian 
OoHuinn, with the celebrated fragment 
of the ancient inscription, will not £m1 
to attract attention : it is noticed at 
l^ijgth in our description of the -co- 
lumn. On the staircase are some in- 
teresting bas-reliefis : that of Ourtins 
leaping into the gulf is curious, the gulf 
being there ivpresented as a marsh. 
The other reUets were found near the 
ch. of S. Lucain the Roman Forum, and 
represent the leading events in the life 
of Marcus Aurelius. On the walls of 
the landing-place are 2 other ba^-reliefs, 
representii^ Marcus Aurelius on a 
pedestal addressing the people, and 
the apotheosis of Faustina, m>m his 
triumphal arch in the Corso, demo- 
lished by Alexander YII. ; they are 
interesting fragments of a good style 
of art. 

Malls ^f the Cofutervatori, not open 
to the public, but access is easily ob- 
tained by a small fee to the custode. 

Igt JRoonif painted in firesco by Cav, 
iTArpino, with subjects taken from the 
history of the Koman kings : the finding 
of Bomulus and Remus, the foundation 
of Rome, the rape of the Sabines, Numa 
Fompilius sacrificing with the vestals, 
battle between TuUus Hostilius and the 
army of Veii, battle of the H(»patii and 
Curiatii, ^. The other objects of in- 
terest are the marble statue of Leo X. ; 
another of Urban VIII., by Bernini j 
and one of Innooent X., in bronze, by 
Algardi. 

find JRoom, painted by ZaweUiy with 
subjects from the history of republican 
Rome : Mutius Scorola burning his rt. 
hand before Porsena, Brutus condemn- 
ing his two sons to death, Horatius 
Goelee on the Sublician bridge, the 
battle of Lake Regillue. The statues in 
this room are of celebrated Roman ge- 
nerals in modem times : Marc Antonio 
Colonna, the conqueror of the Turks at 
Naupactos ; Tommaso RospigUosi ; 
Francesco Aldobrandini ; Alessandro 
Famese, duke of Parma, distingiiished 
as a commander in Flanders; and 



Carlo Barberini, bpother of ITrban 
VIII. 

3rd Moom, painted in fresco by Demi» 
ele da Volterra^ with subjects taken 
from the Oimbrie wars. This hall con- 
tains the &mous Bronze Wolf of the 
CapUolf one of the most interesting 
monuments of the early arts and his- 
tory of Italy. 

** And thou, the thiinder-«ta1cken nurse of Rome I 
l%e-woIf ! whose bracen-iniaged dug9 impart 
The milk of conquest yet within the dome 
Where, as a monument of antique art, 
Thou standest:— Mother of the mighty heart. 
Which tbe great founder suck'd from thy wild 

teat, 
Scorch'd by the Roman Jove's etherial dart. 
And thy limbs black with lightning— dost 

thou yet 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge 

forget?" 

It would be easy to fill a volume with 
a mere examination of the controversies 
to which this celebrated monument has 
pven rise. Some authorities identify 
it with the wolf mentioned by IHony- 
sine and Livy, others regard it as the 
wolf of Cicero, while Winckdmann and 
later antiquaries confound the two, and 
describe the wolf mentioned by the his- 
torian as the same which was struck 
with lightning in the time of Cicero. 
The wolf of Dionysius was " an ancient 
work of brass," standing, when he saw 
it, at the temple of Romulus under the 
Palatine. The wolf of Cicero is men- 
tioned by the orator both in prose and 
verse, in the Cataline orations, and in 
his poem on the Consulate, as a small 
gilt %ure of Romulus suckmg the teats 
of a wolf which was struck with light- 
ning, and which his hearers remembered 
to have seen in the Capitol : — ** Tactus 
est ille etiam qui banc urbem condidit 
Romulus, quem inauratum in Capitolio 
parvum atque lactantem, uberibus lu- 
pinis inhiantem fuisse meministiB." — 
Catilin.^ m. 8. It is generally admitted 
that the wolf of Cicero is not the one 
mentioned by Dionysius; while the 
gilding, still traceable on the monument 
before us, and the fractures in the hind 
legs, which appear to have been caused 
by lightning, have induced the most 
judicious writers to regard it as the 
one celebrated by Cicero in the passage 

k2 
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above quoted. There is no doubt of 
its high antiquity : the workmanship 
is manifestly of a yery early period, at 
least the workmanship of the wolf ; for 
the twins, in the opinion of Winekei- 
mann, are modem. The great difficulty 
which has arisen in the solution of the 
question is the discrepancy in the 
statements of the antiquaries respecting 
the precise spot on which it was dis- 
covered. It would lead us beyond our 
limits to follow the authorities on this 
subject ; but the reader will find the 
whole question ably examined in Sir 
John Hobhouse*s note to the passage 
of Childe Harold which we have quoted 
above. In regard to the main fact, " it 
is," he says, " a mere conjecture where 
the image was actually dug up ; and 
perhaps, on the whole, the marks of 
the gilding and of the lightning are a 
better argument in favour of its being 
the Ciceronian wolf than any that can 
be adduced for the contrary opinion. At 
any rate it is reasonably selected in the 
text of the poem as one of the most in- 
teresting relics of the ancient city, and 
is certainly the figure, if not the very 
animal, to which Virgil alludes in Ids 
beautiful verses : — 

** * Gemfnos huic ubera circum 
Lndere peodentes pueros, et lambere matrem 
Impavidos : illam tereti cervice reflexam 
Malcere altemos, et corpora flngere lingufi.' " 

Among the other objects in this cham- 
ber the following are remarkable : — 
The bronze statue of the youth ex- 
tracting a thorn from his foot; a 
bust of Junius Brutus, a noble head ; 
Diana TDriformis; a bas-re^ef of a 
sarcophagus, representing the gate of 
Hades between genii, emblematical of 
the four seasons, not older probal)ly 
than the 4th century ; and an interest- 
ing bas-relief, representing a splendid 
edificQ, called the Temple of Solomon, 
with a team of oxen drawing a vehicle 
laden with architectural decorations. 

4th Moom, containing the celebrated 
Fasti Consula/rea, found near the three 
columns in the BomanPonim, belonging 
to th^ Temple of Minerva Chalcidica. 
These interesting inscriptions contain a 



list of aU the consuls and public officers 
from Bomulus to the time of Augustus : 
they ai« much mutilated, and broken 
into numerous fragments ; but the in- 
scriptions are still iegil^e, and have 
been illustrated with great learning by 
Cav, Borghesi of San Marino. The 
records preserved by these inscriptions 
have not been uniformly kept; after 
BX. 143 they become imperfect, several 
magistrates after that time are alto- 
gether omitted, and only one of the 10 
tribunes is mentioned. 

hth Room (Hall of Audience), con- 
taining a bust in rosso antico, supposed 
to be Appius Claudius, a bust of Ti- 
berius, 2 bronze ducks found among 
the ruins in the gardens of Sallust, a 
head of Medusa by Beminiy and a bust 
of Michael Angelo, said to be sculptured 
by himself; the head is bronze, and 
the bust white marble. A Holy Family 
in this room, after Raphael, is attributed 
to Oiulio Romano. There are several 
ancient busts in this room — Alcibiades, 
Socrates, ' Diogenes, and Sappho, and 
a modem one of Gabriele Traemo, one 
of the few executed by Michael Angelo. 

Qth Roomy ornamented with a 
frieze in fresco by Armihale Caracci, 
representing the triumphs of Scipio 
Africanus. The walls are himg with 
tapestry, made in the hospital of San 
Michele from the designs of Bubens. 
The busts in the four comers of this 
room are uncertain, but have been 
called Ariadne, Poppuea, wife of Nero, 
&c. 

7th Room, painted in fresco with 
subjects taken from the history of the 
Punic wars, by Sodoma (?) ; they w«re 
formerly attributed to Perugino or his 
school. The statues called Cicero and 
Virgil are mere names, unsupported 
by any authority. 

Sth Room, a chapel containing a Ma- 
donna and Child throned, with 2 ador- 
ing angels in the heavens, by Pintnric- 
chiOy full of beauty and expression ; the 
Evangelists, by Caravaggio ; the Eter- 
nal Father, on the roof, by the Schbol 
of the Caracci ; Sta. Ceciha, S. Alexis, 
S. Eustachius, and B. Luigia Albertoni, 
by Romanelli, 
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QALIXRY OF PICTURES, 

Founded by Benedict XIV, in the be- 
ginning of the last centuiy. Although 
more numerous than the Vatican Pi* 
nacotheca, it contains few important 
works, and hj far the greater part of 
the collection consists of second-rate 
and eTen third-rate pictures. It is open 
on the same days as the Museum. 

First Room\ — Pietro da Cortona, 47. 
Kape of the Sabines, yery spirited. 224. 
Triumphof Bacchus. Thevirginadoring 
tlie Saviour^ — Garofalo. 65. Sta. Lu- 
cia. 8. Madonna, with angels, and 4 
doctors of the Church. 54. Marriage 
of St. Catherine. Two Holy Families. 
Holy Family, with a rough sketch of 
the Circumcision at the back. — &uido. 
61. Portrait of himself. 59. St. Jerome. 
2. The blessed Spirit soaring to Paradise. 
Velctsquez. A portrait, finely coloured. 
— I>O880 Doaai, 27. Christ in the 
Temple. — AnnibaZe Caraeci. Charity. 
Madonna and Child, with St. Cecilia 
and a Carmelite saint. 70. Another 
Madonna and Child, with St. Francis. 
— Chuercino. 34. The celebrated Per- 
sian Sibyl. St. John the Baptist. — 
Correggio. 28. Marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine, a repetition of the celebrated 
picture in the museum at Naples. — 
Albani. Madonna and the Sayiour. — 
Tintoretto. 26. The Magdalen, signed 
by the painter. — RomanelU. 192. 
David with the head of Gohath. St. 
Cecilia. — AgoHino Carctcci. 23. Sketch 
of the Communion of St. Jerome, in 
the Gallery of Bologna. — Damele da 
Volterra, 13. St. J(3m the Baptist. — 
Doifiveniohino. 20. The Cumsean Sibyl, an 
inferior repetition of the celebrated pic- 
ture in the Borghese gallery. — N. Poua- 
#M». 7. Triumphs of Flora, a repetition 
of the same subject in the Louvre. — 
Carlo Calieuri, son of Paolo Veronese. 
Holy Family. — Subens. 89. Bomulus 
and Bemus. — Caravaggio. 76. Me- 
leager, in chiaro-scuro. 

Second Room, — JPietro da Cortona. 
190. Defeat uf Darius at Arbela. — Garo- 
falo, Adoration of the Magi. 169. Ma- 
donna in glory. 166. Madonna, with 2 
saints, in glory. 161. The Annunciation. 



168. Madonna and Cliild, with St. John. 
—Lodovico Mazzolino, 201. Christ dis- 
puting in the Temple. — Guido. Love. 
188. Europa. Pciyphemus. 116. St. 
Sebastian, a celebrated picture. — JBa- 
roccio. The Ecce Homo. — Titian, 123. 
The Woman taken in Adultery. A 
portrait. The Baptism of Chnst. — 
Giulto JRomano. 35. Judith. — Fra Bar- 
tolommeo. 27. The Presentation in the 
Temple. — Andrea Sdcehi. Holy Family. 
— Annibale Caraeci. St. Francis. — 
Bassano. Judgment of Solomon. 92. 
Head of an old man. — Chtercino. 143. 
Sta. Petronilla, considered by many as 
his masterpiece, perhaps the finest pic- 
ture in the gallery ; it was formerly in 
St. Peter's, where it has been replaced 
by a mosaic copy. St. Matthew. 117. 
Augustus and Cleopatra. St. John the 
Baptist. — Lodovico Caraeci. St. Fran- 
cis. Holy Family. 119. St. Sebastian. 
Sta. Cecilia. — Caravaggio. 28 A. Gipsy 
fortune-teller. — Perugino, 127. Virgin, 
Child, and 2 angels. — Giovanni Bellini. 
139. St. Bernard. 132. His own por- 
trait. — Salvator Sosa. Landscapes.— 
Venusti (?). 134. Portrait of Michael 
Angelo, formerly attributed to himself. 
— Momanelli. 21. Innocence with the 
dove. — Domenichino. 103. St. Barbara^ 
a half-length, very fine. — Paolo Vero- 
nese. 124. The' kneeling Magdalen. 
224. Bape of Europa, a repetition of 
the masterpiece in the ducal palace at 
Venice. 

The pictures formerly in the Secret 
Cabinet of the Capitol have been trans- 
ferred to the gallery of the Academy of 
St. Luke's ; and will be noticed under 
that head. 

MUSEITH OF THE CAPITOL. 

The building on the £. side of the 
piazza, opposite to the palace of the 
Conservatori, contains the Museum of 
the Capitol. It was begun by Clement 
XII., and augmented by Benedict XIV., 
Clement XIII., Pius VI., Pius VII., 
and Leo XII. It is an interesting col* 
lection, but is much less extensive than 
that of the Vatican. At the bottom of 
the Court is the colossal recumbent 
statue of a river god, well known by the 
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popolflr nsme of Jfii«3A»fia ; it was long 
placed near the aieh of Septimios Seve- 
ral, and beeame fimioiit as the rehuAB 
tone the refdiea to the aatirioal witti- 
eisma of Pasqam. The 2 saiooi^iagi 
firand in the eataeombfl of 8. Sebartian 
are intereating for their haa-feliefii. 
In the VettSmie are the foOowing 
objecta: — ^1. Endjmion and his <log. 

8. Coloaaal statue of Minerra^ Ccm- 
sular ftsces in haa-veliet 4. Fragment 
of a statue of Hercoles with the Hydraw 
6. Apcrilo. 7. Semi-ecdossal Baodiante. 

9. A Boman province (Dada?), found 
near the temple of Antoninus Pius. 

10. Colossal iMsad of Cybele, fiinnd in 
Hadrian's villa. 21. Colossal statue of 
Diana. 23, Poljphonns. 24. Mereuij. 
26. Hadrian in lus sacrificial roboi, 
lonnd near S. Stefimo Bofamdo. 29. 
Colossal statue of a warrior, probably 
Pyniius or ICars, found on the Aven- 
tine. 30. Hercules killing the Hydra. 
31. A finely drapedfragment of a female 
figure ; near this is an dbd>orate speci- 
men of sculpture in porphyry. There 
are several beautiful fragments of the 
bases and capitals of the columns from 
the Temple of Concord in this vesti- 
bule, which will interest in a high de- 
gree the architect, from the elaborate 
manner in which they are executed. 
At the extremity of the corridor, on 
the rt., is the 

WaU of Intonations^ containing a 
collection of impmal and consular in- 
scriptions, from Tiberius to Theodosius. 
The most interesting object in this hall 
is the 8are<yphagu9 found a few yearsago 
outside the Porta San Sebastiano. Thfe 
bas-relief on the front is extremely inter* 
esting and of great value as a work of 
art, ^ing one of the finest known ex- 
amples. It represents the battles of the 
Oauls and Bomans. The Gauls have 
cords round their necks, precisely as 
we see in the Dying Gladiator. Among 
the other interesting objects are the 
square altar of Pentelic marble, with 
bas-reliefs in the oldest style of Oreek 
sculpture, representing the labours of 
found at Albano; and 13, 
altar of T. Statilius Aper, 
' the public buildings, with 



F^ieCi in which the trowd, the eom- 
paases, the plummet, the foot, and 
various instmmento of his boaineBB ave 
introduced. Th^ show that the mt- 
cient Boman foot, divided into 16 paita^ 
was not quite 12 EngM^ inches (11-59). 

10. A MHUarimm, marked YIL, of the 
time of Mucentius, the inscripti(m being 
in bad I^itin, and the spdhng mneh 
altered. 

Hall tf the Sarcophagus, so called 
fitmi the fine aarec^hagus of Pentdie 
marble^ celebrated for its bas-rdief le- 
{nvsenting the historf of AehiQea. The 
subject A the principal front is the 
quarrel between AchillfsB and Agamemr 
non. The subject of one of the sides 
is the departureof Achilles firom Scyroa ; 
aiyl of the otiier, his resolution to 
avoige the death of Patrochis. At the 
back is a fine relief of Priam interceding 
for the body of Hector. This interest* 
ing sarcophagus was found in the 
tumulus called the Monte del Ghranoi, 
on the road to Frascati, 3 m. from 
the gate of S. Maria Maggiore;. The 
celebrated Portland Vase, now in the 
British Museum, was found in it. The 
2 figures on the lid of the sarcophagus 
were formerly supposed to represent 
Alexander Severus and Mammea hia 
mother ; but this idea is now rejected. 
4. Mosaie r epre s e nting H^cules con- 
quered bj Love, found at Porto d* Anzio. 

11. Sitting statue of Pluto with Cex^ 
berus, found in the Baths of Titus, 
Several early Christian insciipticmB 
from near the ch. of Santa Costansa 
are let into the wall of this room. 

Staircase, — On the walls of the stair- 
case are the celebrated fragments of the 
Pianta CapitoUna, the plan of Bome 
engrayed on marble, found in the Tem^ 
pie of Bonus in the Boman Pom^ 
and supposed to be of the time <i 
Septimius Severus or CaracaUa. These 
fragments, in 26 compartments, ave 
invaluable to the Boman topographer^ 
and have more than once enabled us to 
throw light on disputed questions con- 
nected with the antiquities — one of 
the most perfect fragments containing 
a large portion of the ground-plan of 
the l3ieatre of Marcellus. 
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The Oallefy. — Opposite to the stair* 
oase are 2 finely-preserved busts of 
Marcos Aureus and SeptixniusSeverus. 
The walls of the gallery are covered 
with the iDscriptions found in the Co* 
lumbaria on the Appisn. Among the 
bufits and statues are the following :■ — 
2. Snst of Faustma, wife of Antomnus 
Pius. 5. Silenus. 10. Curious monu- 
mental relief: the deceased appears to 
be represented in the act of making his 
will. 12. Satyr playing on a flute. 

18. An antique repetition of the Oupid 
cf PrtMnielea, of which we have already 
noticed an example in the Museo Chia- 
ramonti of the Vatican. 17^ Ceerops. 

19. Agrippina and Nero. 21. Marcus 
Aurelius. 23. The laughing Bacchus. 
27. Paris, 28« Sarcophagus, with bas- 
reliefs of the rape of Proserpine. 29. 
An octagonal oineraiy urn, with 7 
finely-'Sculptured Cupids, in relief. 84. 
Kiobe. 36. AI>i8oobolus,badW restored, 
^s a wounded warriorr 87. A wine 
vase, with satyrs and bacchantes in 
low relief. 38. Colossal bust of Juno, 
the grandest bust of the goddess in 
existence, very beautiful ana fenunine, 
and finely preserved. 42. The Bella 
Tslle Jupiter, so called from the fiunily 
to whom it belong^. 44. Diana Luci- 
fera. 48. Sarcophagus, with bas-reliefs 
of the birth and education of Bacchus. 
60. Bust of Plato. 51. Phodon. 63. 
Psyche with the wings of a butterfly. 
64. Bust of • Antinous. 66. Yenua, 
66. A female sitting; the drapery, 
though coarsely executed, has consider- 
able grandeur of style. 67. Jupiter 
Ammon. 69. Cerea 62. Tiberius. 
68. Bacchus, with the panther. 64. 
Fine statue of Jupiter, with the eagle : 
on the altar underneath is a bas«relief 
friving the history of the vestal Quinctia 
drawing the ship, with the portrait of 
Pybele on her waist. 65. Jupiter 
fierapis. 67- Bust of Hadrian, in ala- 
jMister. 71. Minerva, found at Yelletri ; 
fonaeriy in the Nuovo Braocio of the 
Vatican. 73, Silenus. 74. Domitius 
ISnobaHbus, faiths of Nero. 75. Cara- 
4»lla. 76. 7he «ob}e vase of white 
fnai4>le which formeiiy ga^e the name 



in which it stocM). It was found near 
the tomb of Caeciiia Metella. It stands 
on a circular pedestal, with bas-reliefs 
of 12 divinities, Ibund at Nettuno, con- 
sidered by Winekelmann as an un- 
doubted monument of Etruscan art, 
and by other authorities as an example 
of the early Greek style. It was evi- 
dently the mouth of an ancient well ; 
the marks of the cords are still visible. 
The divinities are arranged in the fol- 
lowing order : — 1. Jupiter ; 2. Juno ; 
8. Minerva } 4. Hercules j 5. Apollo ; 
6. Diana ; 7. Mars ; 8. Yenus ; 9. 
Yesta; 10. Mercury; 11. Neptune; 
12. Yulcan. 

The Meserved Cakin^y a small room 
on the rt. of the gallery, may be seen 
on any other than the public days by 
giving a paiil to the custode. It con* 
tains the Yestub of thb Capitol, one 
of the most noble of all the representa- 
tions of this goddess ; it is in beautiful 
Pentehc marble; it was foimd in the 
Subnrra, and so entire that the only 
parts fractured were the point of the 
nose and one of the fingers. Leda and 
the Swan, of very inferior workman- 
ship ; and the Cupid and Psyidie found 
ontheArentine, two finely-proportioned 
and most graceful figures. 

Sail of Bronze*^ called also the Hall 
of Coffis^Zo, fron& the fine statue of a 
boy on a triangular altar, supposed to 
be one of the 12 Camilli, or young 
priests instituted by Bomulus. 2. 
Bronze vase found in the sea at 
Porto d'Anzio, with a very curious 
Greek inscription, stating that it was 
presented by Mithridates king of Pon- 
tuB to the college of Gymnasiarchs. 

36. A group of Diana Trifbrmis, in 
bronze, as Diana, Luna, and Hecate. 

37. The celebrated Iliac Table, contain* 
ing the history of the Iliad and the fall 
of Troy, bv Stesichorus, with the de* 
liverance of ^neas ; engraved and illus- 
trated by Fabretti, who refers it to the 
time of Nero. 39. Sacrificial tripod. 
40. Roman weights, scales, measures, 
a statera, or steelyard, &c. 41. Triumph 
of Bacchus. The bronze foot found at 
the base of the Pyramid of Caius Ces* 
tins, and suppoeea to belong to a statue 
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wbieh stood in front of the monument. 
-47. DUna of Epbesus, the MultimAm- 
meft, BM the nime of all things. 69. 
The line saroophagiu of Gerontia, with 
b&»-reliefii of the history of Diana and 
Endymion. Abore it are 2 mosaic 
masks, found i|i the rineyard of the 
Jesuits on the Aventine. 100. A small 
sarcophagus, with interesting relie&, 
representing the creation and destruc- 
tion of the soul according to the doo> 
trines of tlie later Platonists. 101. 
The celebrated mosaic of Pliity'b 
DoYBSy one of the finest and most per- 
ieetly preserred specimens of ancient 
mosaic. It represents 4 dores drinking, 
with a beautitul border surrounding the 
composition, and is composed of natural 
stones, so small that 760 are contained 
in a square inch. It is supposed to be 
the mosaic of Sosus, described by Pliny 
in his 85th book, as a proof of the per- 
fection to which the art had been car- 
ried in his day. He says there is at 
Pergamos a wonderful specimen of a 
dove drinking, and darkening the water 
with the shadow of her head ; on the 
lip of the vessel others are pluming 
themselves. ** Mirabilis ibi columba 
bibens, et aquam umbra capitis infus- 
oans. Apricantur alin scabentes sese 
in cathari labro." It was found in 
Hadrian's villa in 1787 by CardimU 
Furietti, from whom it was purchased 
by Clement XIII. At the extremity 
of the room, on a shelf, are the 2 large 
bronze globes, one of which formerly 
stood on a column in the Piazza Capi- 
tolina, and said to have come from 
Trajan's Column, and to have contained 
the ashes of that emperor. In the centre 
of the room is the bronze horse dis- 
covered in the Trastevere in 1849, with 
the Athlete now in the Braooio Nuovo 
at the Vatican, and a fragment of a 
brass bull of colossal dimensions. The 
horse is in a very dilapidated state, 
but fW>m what remains does not ap- 
pear to have been a work of very great 
merit. The head alone is perfect. 
Sail of the Umperors. — On the walls 
-^ interesting bas-reliefs, arranged in 
foUowinff order : — A. Triumphs of 
•hus, and children at the games of 



the Circus. B. Bacchus on a tiger, 
with &uns and satyrs. C. The C^y- 
donian boar-hunt, not antique. E. 
The Muses. F. A very beautiful relief 
of Perseus delivering Andromeda. G. 
Socrates with Philosophy, and Hero- 
dotus with History ; these 2 bas-reliefs 
are casts from a sarcophagus in Paris. H. 
Endvmion sleeping with his dog, found 
on the Aventine. I. Hylas carried off 
by the Nvmphs. In the middle of the 
room is the celebrated sitting Status of 
Agrippifuty mother of Nero, remark- 
able for the ease of the position and 
the arrangement of the drapery. Arotmd 
the room are arranged on 2 shelves 88 
busts of the emperors and empresses 
Xn chronological order, a collection of 
great value, which presents us with 
authentic portraits of some of the most 
remarkable personages in history. The 
following are the most interesting: — 
1. Julius Cflesar (?). 2. Augustus. 3. 
The young Marcellus (?). 4. Tiberius. 
6. Drusus. 8. Antonia, his wife. 10. 
German icus. 11. Caligula, in basalt. 
13. Messalina, wife of Claudius. 15, 
16. Nero. 18. Galba. 21. Titus. 28. 
Julia. 26. Nerva, supposed to be mo- 
dem and bv AlgardL 27. Trajan. 28. 
Plotina, wife of Trajan. 27. His sister 
Mariana. 29. His niece Matidia. 81, 
32. Hadrian. 83. Julia Sabina, his 
wife. 84. ^lius CsBsar, his adopted 
son. 86. Antoninus Pius. 87, 88. 
Marcus Aurelius. 41. Lucius Yerus. 
42. His wife, Lucilla. 48. Commodus. 
46. ClodiuB Albinus. 50, 61. Septi- 
mius Sererus. 52. His wife, Julia Pia. 
68. Caracalla. 64. Geta. 56. Mac- 
rinus. 67. Heliogabalus. 68. Julia 
Mammsea. 59. Maxunus. 72. Tri- 
bonian. 82. Julian the Apostate. ' 

Hall of ths Philosophers,— The bas- 
reliefs on the walls are the following ? — 
A. Frieze of a temple of Neptune. B. 
Death of Meleager. C C^liope in- 
structing Orpheus. F. An interment. 
G. Funeral procession. I. A victory. 
L. A sacrifice to Hygeia in rosso antico. 
M. A bacchio scene, with the name of 
Callimachus, found at Orta. In the 
centre of the hall is a fine marble sitting 
statue of Marcus Marcellus. Bound 
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the room, on 2 sKelyes, are arranged 98 
busts of philosophers, poets, and his- 
torians : — 1. Virgil. 4, 6, 6. Socrates. 
7. Aloibiades. 8. Cameades. 10. Se- 
neca. 11. Aspasia (?). 20. Marcus 
Aurelius. 21. Diogenes. 22. Plato. 
24. Asclepiades. 27. Pythagoras. 80. 
Aristophanes (?). 81, 82. Demosthenes. 
83. Pindar. 34. Sophocles. 37. Hip- 
pocrates. 38. Ajratus. 39, 40. Demo- 
oritus. 41, 42, 48. Euripides. 44, 45, 
46. Homer. 48. Corbulo. 49. Bust 
of Scipio AMcanus, with the wound 
on the left side of his head carefully 
worked out. 51. Pompey. 52. Cato 
the censor. 54. Sappho. 55. Cleo- 
patra. 57. Lysias. 59. Herodotus (P). 
60. Thucydides (?). 62, 64. Epicurus. 
63. Double Hermes of Epicurus and 
Metrodorus. 68, 69. Masinissa. 72, 
73. Julian the Apostate. 75. Cicero. 
82. ^schylus. There are several heads 
of Plato which bear his name, but they 
are only bearded images of Bacchus. 

The Saloon. — The 2 columns oi porta 
Santa marble, which are such conspicuous 
ornaments of the niche in this saloon, 
were found near the tomb of Ceecilia Me- 
tella. The 2 Victories which support the 
arms of Clement XII. are said to have 
been taken from the Arch of Marcus 
Aurelius in the Corso. In the middle of 
the hall are the following : — Jupiter, in 
black marble, on a circular altar found 
at Porto d'Anzio. The 2 beautiful 
centaurs in higio-morato^ amongst the 
finest works of ancient sculpture in 
B>ome, were foundin Hadrian's yilla. On 
the base are the names of the sculptors, 
Aristeas and Papias of Aphrodisium. 
3. A colossal statue of the iufSant Her- 
cules, in green basalt, found on the 
Aventine. 5. ^sculapius, in nero an- 
tico, on a circular altar, both found at 
Porto d'Anzio. A satyr. 8. Apollo. 
13. Minerva. 17. Colossal bust of 
Trajan with a civic crown. 1. Male 
statue with the head of Augustus. 19.' 
Female statue with the head of LucUla. 
7. Lucius Antonius. 21. Hadrian, 
found near Ceprano. 28. Male figure 
in the toga. 20. Koman matron (Julia 
PiaP). 24. Hercules, in bronze gilt, 
found in the Forum Boarium ; one of 



the few statues in which the gild- 
ing is preserved. The altar under- 
neath bears a dedication to Fortune. 
10 and 15. Amazons. 26. An athlete. 
28. A sibvl (?). 29. A muse. 30. 
Umentia, foimd on the Aventine* 31. 
Colossal bust of Antoninus Pius. 33. A 
hunter with a hare, found near the 
Porta Latina. 34. Harpocrates, with 
bis finger on his mouth, found in Ha- 
drian's viUa, in 1744. 

" Quique premit vocem digitoqtie sUentia 
Buadet." Ov. Mtt. tx. 691. 

12. Hygeia. 24. Ptolemy Apion, as 
Apollo. 11. Two statues as Mars and 
Venus, found on the Insula Sacra at the 
mouth of the Tiber. 12. Isis with the 
lotus. 21. Statue of Mairs. 

Hall of the Faun. — On the wall is 
the celebrated Table of Bronze, in- 
scribed with part of the Lex Kegia, 
containing the Senatib Consultum con- 
ferring the imperial power on Vespasian 
— the very table on which Kienzi ex- 
pounded to his followers the power of 
the Roman people. It was found near 
St. John Lateran. The reliefs on the 
walls occur in the following order ; — A. 
Four cars drawn by 2 horses each, led 
by Cupids, with the attributes of ApoUo, 
Bacchus, and Mercury. B. Vuloan as 
an armourer. C. Front of a Christian 
sarcophagus. 1. The celebrated Faun 
in rosso antico, found in Hadrian's 
villa, valuable not only for its rare 
material but for its fine sciilpture: it 
stands on a mystical altar. 8. Colossal 
head of Hercules, on an altar dedicated 
to Neptune. 6. A fine colossal head of 
Bacchus, also on a rostral altar. 7. 
This altar and the 2 preceding were 
found in clearing the harbour of Porto 
d'Anzio, and are supposed to have been 
votive ofierings from sailors, 18, Sai*- 
cophagus, with bas-reliefs representing 
the story of Diana and Endymion. 15. 
The boy with a comic mask, full of 
nature, and very fine as a work of art. 
20. Isis, restored with a head of Juno. 
22. A repetition of the boy and goose in 
the gallery of the Candelabra of the Va- 
tican, but far inferior in execution ; *' 
altar beneath it is dedicated to the 
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27. &iYigpi<aj^>», with bM-vdiels of the 
battle of Theseu:s and the Awiaxoiw. 
Among them is a group ofextraordinaiy 
heaatr, representing a soldier dragging 
an Amazon from her horse, while another 
Amazon seizes his hand and intercedes 
£nr her companion. This group was 
mentioned bj Flaxman in his lectures 
aa one of the finest specimens of ba»- 

HaU of tie DyiMf GUMdiator,— 
Near^ all the sculptures in this hall 
ate of the highest diaracter of art. The 
first, of oouifl^ is the celebrated figure 
from which it derires its name: — 1. 
The Dtiito Gi.adiatos. There b little 
doubt that this wonderful figure is a 
Oaul, probabfy a Gaulish horald, and 
it is generallj supposed bj the most 
eminent modmi scmptors that it fonned 
one of a series of figures illustrating 
the incursion of the Gauls into Grreece. 
The cord round the neck is seen as one 
of the distinctive characters of the Gauls 
in the bas-relief on the remarkable sar- 
cophagus found a few years ago near 
the gate of San Sebastiano, and the 
horn has been considered conelusiye 
as to the office of the hendd. Mont- 
fiiucon and Maffei supposed that it is 
the statue by Ctesilaus, the contem- 
porary of Phidias, which Fliny describes 
as ** a wounded man dying^ who per- 
fectly expressed how much life was 
remaining in him.** But that master- 
piece was of bronze, and, if the present 
statue be considered to agree with 
Pliny's description, it can only be re- 
garded as a copy. The rt. arm and 
the toes of both feet are admirably 
restored. 

'* I se« befors me the glaiBator lie: 
He leans apoa his hand— his maoly brow 
OonsenU to death, but conquers agony. 
And bis droop'd head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drope, ebbing 

slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the flrst of a thunder-tthower ; and now 
The arena swhns around him— he is gone, 

Ere oeaaed the tnhumaa shout whieh bi^l'd the 
wretch who won. 

^rd it, but he heeded not- Us eyes 
with his heart, and that was Ikr away ; 
ik'd not (jf the life he Ibst nor prise, 
here his rude hut by the Danube lay, 



an at play. 




AU tku nbh'd with bj» blood— sfaaU be ex- 
pire, 

? Aite, ye C«aa, aad i^ 
CkOdc 



One of the most accurate of criticB, 
John Bell, describes the anatomy of 
the Dying Gladiator as perfect in every 
respect. "It is," he says, "a most 
tr^;ical and touching repiesentation, 
and no one can meditate m>on it with- 
out the most melancholy feelii^s. Of 
all prods this is the surest of the effect 
produced by art. Although not colossal, 
the proportions are b^ond life, perhaps 
7 feet ; and yet from its symmetry it 
does not appear larger than life. The 
forms are full, round, and manly ; the 
Tisage mournful; the 1^ yieli£ng to 
the effect of pain ; the eje deepened by 
despair; the skin of the forehead a 
little wrinkled ; the hair clotted in thick 
sharp-pointed locks, as if from the sweat 
of fight and exhausted strength; the 
body large ; the shoulders square ; the 
balance well preseryed by the hand 
on which he rests; the limbs finely 
rounded; the joints alone are slender 
and fine. No affectation of anatomy 
here ; not a muscle to be distinguished, 
yet the general forms perfect as if they 
were expressed. The only anatomical 
feature discernible is that of full and 
turgid veins, yet not ostentatiously ob- 
truded, but seen slightly along the fr^nt 
of the arms and ankles, giving, like the 
clotted hair, proof of violent exertion. 
The singular art of the sculptor is par- 
ticidarly to be discerned in the extended 
leg : by a less skilful hand the posture 
might have appeared constrained ; but 
here, true to nature, the limbs are seen 
gently yielding, bending from languor, 
the knee sinking from weakness, and 
the thigh and ankle-joint pushed out to 
suppdft it. The forms of the Dying 
Gladiator are not ideal or exquisite, 
like the Apollo ; it is all nature, all 
feeling." It was found at Porto d' Anzio, 
by Cardinal Albani, about 1770, and 
was for some time in the gallery at 
the Villa Ludovisi, from which it waa 
purchased by Clement XII. 8. A Ro- 
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uma H«tion. 5. Th« AKA20]!r> one of 

the grandest figures of its clasf^much 
finer than the repetition in the Yati- 
oan. 6. Alexander the Cerent. 7. Co- 
lossal statue of Juno (f ), called the 
Juno of the Capitol. 9« Marcus Brutus. 
10. A Danaid (?), called also Electra or 
Pandora, 11. A female figure, perhaps 
Hora, finely draped, found in Hadrian's 
villa. 13, The AifTiKOUS of the Capitol, 
found in Hadrian's villa. This exquisite 
0tatue has commanded the admiration of 
all critics by its exceeding beauty. " In 
the Antinous," says John Bell, *Hhe 
anatomist would look in vain to detect 
even the slightest mistake or miscon- 
ception ; yet such is the simplicity of 
the whole composition, so fine and un- 
dulating the forms, that a trifling error 
would appear as a gross fault. Every 
part is equally perfect : the bend of the 
head and declining of the neck most 
graceful ; the shoulders manly and large 
without clumsiness ; the belly long and 
flat, yet not disfigured by leanness ; the 
swell of the broad chest under the arm 
admirable; the limbs finely tapered; 
the ease and play of the disengaged leg 
wonderful, having a serpentine curve 
arising from an accurate observance of 
the gentle bending of the knee, the 
half turning of the ankle, and the elastic 
yielding natural to the relaxed state in 
that position from the many joints of 
those parts." The statue contains on 
the rt. leg a red stain, supposed to 
have been introduced in repairing it; 
another occurs in the breast. 15. A 
re,petition of the Faun op Pbaxitslbs. 
We have already noticed two others 
in the Vatican ; this is thQ most beau- 
tiful of the three ; it was found in the 
Villa d'Este at TivoU. 16. A girl play- 
infir with a dove. 17. A noble statue 
of Zeno, found at Civita Lavinia, in 
a TiUa of Antoninus Pius. 2. Apollo 
holding the lyre, found in the sul- 
phurous waters on the road to Tivoli. 

THB LATEBAK. 

The Lateran was the palace of the 
popes from the time of Constantine to 
the period of the return of the Holy 
See from Avignon (1377), when Gre- 



gory XI. transferred the papal residence 
to the Vatican. The ancient palace was 
destroyed by fire in the pontificate of 
Clement V^ and was rebuilt by Sixtus V. 
from the designs of Fontana. It was 
converted into a public hospital by 
Innocent XII. in 1693 ; and in 1843 
into a Museum by Gregory XVI., as 
the best means of preventing the build- 
ing from falling into a state of dilapi- 
dation, and of providing a siiitaUe de« 
pository for the works of art for which 
room could not be found in the Vatican 
and the Capitol. 

The Lateran Museum is not yet open 
to the public, but a paul to each of the 
custodes (there are 2) will procure ad- 
mission at any time. 

The museum consists of a series Ot 
rooms on the ground and the first 
floor : in the former are contained the 
marbles, in the latter some interesting 
pictures and mosaics. On entering fr^m 
the Piazza S. Giovanni we have 4 
rooms on the rt., one containing the 
plaster casts from the Elgin and iEgina 
marbles presented by George IV. to 
Pius VII., with some ancient bas- 
reliefs. II. The Braschi Antinous, 
a colossal statue, found at Santa Maria 
della Villa, near Palestrina, on the site 
of one of Hadrian's villas ; it is 11 feet 
high» and of Carrara marble. This 
statue formerly belonged to the duke of 
Braschi, from whom it was purchased. 
III. Casts of ancient marbles. IV. A 
portion of the great mosaic from the 
Baths of Caracalla. On the 1. of the 
entrance-gate, Boom No. I., a stag in 
grey bituminous marble ; a cow of the 
short-horn variety ; a very pretty group 
of a female riding on a panther, which 
may have given Danekor the idea of his 
beautiful Ariadne ; a good bust of a Ro- 
man, called Scipio. Boom II* Statues of 
several membeav of the family of Ger- 
manicus, discovered some years ago at 
Cervetri, the ancient Csere, consisting 
of Drusus, Agrippina, Augustus, and 
Livia, full-length draped and stand- 
ing figures. 2 fine sitting statues of 
Tiberius and Claudius, crowned with 
circlets of oak-leaves and acorns:, the 
heads and torsos of these 2 statues are 
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rt/rj Aae^ tlie legs md arms wanting. 
2 full-length statues in armour of Qer- 
manicns and Britannicos; a colossal 
bast of Augustus; a bas-retief supposed 
to hare belonged to an altar, with 
figures representing the 3 Etruscan 
cities of Yetulonia, Yulci, and Tar- 
quinii, whose names are inscribed be- 
low, the 3 first letters of FttZcentani 
being alone wanting; 2 recumbent 
statues of Silenus : all the objects in 
this room were found at CenretrL III. 
!Fine statue of Sophocles, found at Ter- 
raclna and given by Cardinal Antonelli : 
it is perhaps the finest specimen of 
sculpture in the Lateran Museum, and 
yery similar to that of ^schines (mis- 
called Aristides) in the Museo Bor- 
bonico at Naples. A Faun found with 
the Athlete of the Vatican in the Tra- 
sterere; a good female draped figure. 
IV. A statue of Neptime from Porto, 
much restored; several unimportant 
busts. Y^ Am Ephesian Diana. YI. 
Tomb with reliefs of Orestes and the 
Furies; a pretty small sitting figure. 
YII. Drap^ statue called Cato ; a bas- 
relief ef a mask-shop, with a man evi- 
d^itly bargainiBg for a mask; 2 fine 
white marble columns covared with 
foliage and arabesques, and several 
other specimens of architectural deco- 
ration. YIII. A very interesting Chris- 
tian t/omb, found in the catacombs of 
S. Sebastian, representing the Good 
Shepherd surrounded by Angels gather- 
ing grapes^ as in the mosaics ait Santa 
Costanza ; 2 fine columns of unwrought 
PavonazEO marble addressed to the em- 
peror Hadiian,-*they were found near 
the ancient marble landing-place at the 
foot of the Aventine ; sareophagus with 
bas-reliefs relative to early Christian 
rites^ It is intended to convert this part 
of the Lateran Palace into a Museum 
for early Christian sculpture, of which 
there are many very interesting speci- 
mens unseen by the pubUc in the maga- 
zines of the Capitol and Yatiean. 

Mrst-Jloor. — It is proposed to form 

^ -^re also a gallery of paintings con- 

^•ed with early Christian art, and to 

^ in it the collection made from the 

ombs under the direction of the ce- 



lebrated Padre MarefaL 1st Boom. Gveat 
Hall of the Council surrounded by por- 
traits of the popes. II. Mosaic found 
near the Porta S. Lorenzo represoating 
the remains of a banquet; thereprraoitft- 
tionof the sliell-fiah is very accurate; and 
3 compartments of masks bearing the 
name of H«racleus, the maker. In the 
rooms that follow are several good pic- 
tures of early masters. A large Altar 
Picture, by Niocolo da Foligno, painted 
in 1465, representing the Coronatioii 
of the Yiigin, with the 12 Apostles 
and numerous Saints ; a corresponding 
picture of the Crucitixion ; Baptism of 
St. John, by Cesare da Sesto, a fine 
picture. Fihppo Lippi, Coronation oi 
the Yirgin with Saints. Carlo Crivdtti, 
a Madonna and Child. Giulio Bomano, 
the Cartoon of the Stoning of St. 
Stephen. Guercino, an Ascension of the 
Yirgin. In one of the rooms is Sir 
Thos. Lawrence^s portrait of Geo. IV., 
sent by that sovereign to Pius YII. In 
the last room is the large moeiaic of the 
Athletes, foimd in the Baths of Ciura- 
calla, consisting of full-sized figures of 
boxers, and of busts of others; the 
mosaic is rough when examined dosely, 
but the effect of the whole, when viewed 
£rom the gallery round the room, is 
very fine : each boxer occupies a sepa- 
rate compartment ; the names of JoYi- 
Nvs Alvmnvs and Iobianvs on it may 
be those of the artists who executed it. 

The inner court of the Lateran Palace 
is very fine : the frescoes of the corri- 
dors are by scholars of Zuc«ari; the 
view from the Belvedere on the roof 
over the Campagna and Alban hills is 
magnificent. 

FSIVATE PALACES. 

The palaces of Biome constitute one of 
its peculiar and characteristic featiues. 
No less than 75 are enumerated in the 
guide-books ; but without including 
those which have slight pi^tensions to 
the honour of such a title, there can be 
no doubt that Borne contains a larger 
number of princely residences than any 
other city in the world. The Boman 
palaces are in many respects peculiar 
m their architecture, and present a 
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▼ftluable field for the study of the artist. 
In no other capital do we find such grand 
efiects of size and of magnificence. No 
class of buildings has been more severely 
criticised, and yet architects have been 
compelled to admit that no edifices of 
the same kind in Europe are so free 
from what is mean and paltry in style. 
All this magnificence, however, is con- 
fined to the architecture. The interiors, 
with few exceptions, present the most 
striking contrasts, and iU accord either 
in their decorations or their furniture 
with our preconceived ideas of palaces. 
The plan is generally a quadrangle, 
with a large staircase opening on the 
court. The windows of the ground- 
floor are usually barred, giving the 
lower part of the building the ap- 
pearance of a prison : the apart- 
ments of this floor are often let out to 
tradesmen, or used for stables, coach- 
houses, or offices. The staircase lead- 
ing to the upper rooms is frequently of 
marble, but often so covered with filth 
that the eflect of the material is com- 
pletely lost. The upper floors form 
suites of chambers running round the 
whole quadrangle, and frequently com- 
municate with each other. These cham- 
bers are so numerous that one floor 
aflbrds sufficient accommodation for a 
single family : hence it often happens 
that in the minor palaces the owner 
reserves a small portion for his own 
use, and lets out the remainder. 
Columns of marble and gilded ceilings 
are not wanting, but the supply of fur- 
niture is of the least possible amount, 
and its style is clumsy and antiquated. 
The apartments occupied by the family 
are less liable to these objections, but 
are still deficient in those comforts 
which constitute the charm of an Eng- 
lish home. In a few of the old fa- 
milies which have retained their feudal 
state, or introduced the refinements 
and luxuries of the north, the arrange- 
ment of their palaces is more consist- 
eat with the character of a princely 
residence, and the apartments are 
occupied exclusively by their own 
dependents. In the palaces the ante- 
ehAmber often contains a lofty canopy 



on which the armorial bearings of the 
owner are emblazoned. In the fol- 
lowing list we have not confined our 
notices to those palaces which have 
obtained celebrity for their moveable 
works of art, but have included those 
also which have permanent attractions 
as examples of architecture. [The usual 
fee to the custode is from 2 to 4 pauls 
for a party, and 1 paul for a single 
visitor.] 

Palazzo Albania built by Domenico 
Fontana, about 1590, formerly cele- 
brated for its valuable library and gal- 
lery. Nearly all its objects of art have 
been transferred to the Villa Albani. 
In the court are a few antique marbles 
of minor interest. 

Palazzo Altempgy opposite the Grer- 
man College, built or renewed in 1580 
by Martino Luughi the elder, and con- 
sidered one of his most important 
works. The porticoes of the court are 
by Baldassare Feruzzi, to whom the 
original architecture of the palace is 
probably to be referred. 

Palazzo Altierij in the Piazza del 
Gesu, with one of the most extended 
facades in Bome, bmlt by Cardinal 
Altieri in 1670, during the pon- 
tificate of his kinsman Clement X., 
from the designs of Giovanni Antonio 
Bossi. It was formerly celebrated for 
its fine library, rich in MSS. ; but this 
has disappeared with all the other col- 
lections of this princely family. 

Palazzo Sarberini, begun by Urban 
VIII. from the designs of Carlo 
Mademo, continued by Borromini, 
and finished by Bernini in 1640. 
It is one of the largest palaces in 
Bome, and contains a small collec- 
tion of paintings and a valuable library. 
The winding staircase is the best ex- 
ample of this construction in Bome. 
The fine bas-relief of the Lion on the 
landing-place of the grand staircase 
was found at Palestriua. The large 
saloon or antechamber of the first floor 
is remarkable for the frescoes of its 
ceiling by Pietro da Cortona, classed 
by Lanzi among those compositions 
in which he carried the freedom and 
elegance of his style to its utn: 
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length. They are allegorical repre- 
sentations of the glory of the Barbe- 
rini family, and present a singular mix- 
ture of sacred and profane subjects. 
The few statues and sarcophagi now 
remaining, after the dispersion of the 
once celebrated Barberini collection, 
were found at Palestrina and in the 
gardens of Sallust. The gallexy of 
pictures, now considerably reduced in 
number, contains still some fine speci- 
mens of art. It is arranged in 2 rooms 
on the ground-floor, on the rt. in en- 
tering the court, and is open daily from 
1 to 4. 1st Boom. — 1. MaphaeU The 
so-pjtUed FoBNABUTA, very differently 
treated, and very unlike to the Foma- 
rina of the Tribune at Florence : the 
armlet bears Saphael's name. — 2. 
Titian. The Schiava, or Slave, in red and 
white costume. — 3. Scipione Gaetaid, 
Portrait of Lucrezia Cenci, the step- 
mother of Beatrice. — 4. Lanfranoo. — 5. 

GuiDa POBTBAIT 07 BeATBICE CeNCI : 

one of the most celebrated portraits in 
Home. It bears the pillar and crown 
of the Golonnas, to which family it 

Erobably belonged; according to the 
imily tradition, it was taken on the 
night before her execution ; other ac- 
counts state that it was painted by 
Ghiido from, memory after he had seen 
her on the scaffold. The terrible tra- 
gedy which has invested this picture 
with so much interest took place at 
Petrella, described in the Handbook for 
South Italy (p. 22).— a Albert Durer, 
Christ disputing with the Doctors. 
— 9. Irmocenzio da Imola. Virgin and 
Child. — 10. Claude. A small 3£arina, 
— 11. Albani, Galatea with Tritons. 
2nd Boom. — 12. Beliverii, Joseph 
and Potiphar's wife. — 13. Albani. 2 
pictures of Bacchantes. — 14. A. del 
Sarto. Holy Family. — 16. Baldasaare 
Peruzzi. Pygmalion. — 17. School of 
Baphael. Virgin, Child,and S. Joseph. — 
18. Sodoma. Virgin and Child. — 19. 
Francia, Virgin, Child, and S. Je- 
rome; a fine picture, especially the 
head of the saint.— 20. Oian BelUm, 
Virgin and Child. — 21. Albertini, 
Actoeon and Diana. — 22. Albani. 
Diana with Calypso. In an anteroom 



are some inferior pictures and copies, 
and a few good ones in the private 
apartments, but which are not shown. 
The Lilrary {Biblioiheca Barberini), 
formerly so celebrated for its MSS., is 
stUl remarkable for its literary treasures. 
It is open to the public on Thursdays 
&om 9 tUl 2. The autograph collec- 
tions are perhaps the peculiar featuro 
of this ubraiy ; they were formed 
principally by Cardinal Francesco Bar- 
berini, the nephew of Urban VIII. 
Among the most interesting are the 
letters and papers of Galileo, Bembo, 
Cardinal Bellarmino, Benedetto Cas- 
telli, Delia Casa, &c. ; and the official 
reports addressed to Urban VIII. on 
the state of Catholicism in England 
during the reign of Charles I., which 
are full of inedited materials for the 
history of the Stuarts. There is a long 
and interesting correspondence between 
Peresc and Cardinal Barberini : a fine 
copy of the Bible in the Sanuuritan cha- 
ract'Cr : a most interesting oopv of the 
Holy Scriptures, which dates from, the 
early part of the 4th century, copied 
by a certain Peter " in the Mesopotamia 
of Babylon ;" this date, which would 
make it the oldest MS. on parchment in 
existence, is very doubtful ; it is more 

Erobable it was copied, some centuries 
iter, from a MS. bearing the earlier 
date. A beautifid Greek MS. of the 
Liturgies of St. Basil of the 7th or 8tb 
century. There are several MSS. of 
Dante: one of the most remarkable 
is a folio volume on parchment, with 
a few miniatures of 1419, copied by 
one Filippo Landi of Borgo San Se^ 
polcro. A most interesting volume to 
the archsBologist and architect contains 
numerous dmwings and plans of the 
ancient monuments of Bome, by the 
celebrated Giuliano da Sangallo: it 
bears the date of 1465 : amongst the 
drawings which it contains are a series 
of the triumphal arches, many of the 
temples existing in thel5th century, and 
sketches of galleys, in one of which are 
introduced paddle-wheels like those 
in use in our modem steamboats, but 
moved by windlass. The printed books 
amount to 50,000 : many of them are 
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iayalaable on account of their autograph 
notes bj the most illustrious scholars. 
The Hebrew Bible of 1488 is one of 
the 12 known copies of the first com- 
plete edition of Soncrno. The Latin 
version of Plato, by Ficino, is covered 
with marginal notes by Tasso, and his 
father Bernardo ; the rare Dante of 
Venice, 1477, is filled with notes by 
Bembo; and another edition of the 
great poet has some curious notes by 
Tasso. In the court behind the palace is 
the fragment of an inscription which 
will not fail to interest British travel- 
lers. It is a portion of the dedication 
of the triumphal arch erected to the 
emperor Claudius by the senate and 
Roman people, in honour of the con- 
quest of Britain. It was found near 
the Sciarra palace, where the arch is 
supposed to have stood. The letters 
are of the finest form of the imperial 
period, and were formed of bronze. 

Palazzo Borgheae. Tliis immense 
palace was begun in 1590 by Cardinal 
Dezzi, from the designs of Martino 
Lunghi, and completed by Paul V. 
(Borghese) from the designs of Fla- 
minio Ponzio. The court is surrounded 
by porticoes sustained by 96 granit-e 
columns, Doric in the lower and Co- 
rinthian in the upper story: Among the 
colossal statues preserved here are Julia 
Pia as Thalia ; another Muse ; and the 
Apollo Musagetes. The gallery, which 
is one of the richest in Bome, is on the 
ground-floor, and is liberally thrown 
open to artists and visitors every day, 
eiLcept Saturday and Sunday, from 9 
A.M. until 3 P.M. It is arranged in 12 
rooms, in each of which there are hand- 
catalogues for the use of visitors. We 
shall, therefore, only notice here the 
most remarkable paintings out of the 
856 which constitute the collection. 1^^ 
Room, — 1. 8. Botticelli, Madonna and 
Child. — 30, 32. Perttgino. A Nazzareno 
and Madonna. 35. Raphael. A Por- 
trait of himself in his youth (?). — 36. 
F. Xdppi. Portrait of Savonarola.— 48. 
Perugino. San Sebastiano. — 49, 57. 
PinturiccMo. Events in the life of 
Joseph; the names of the principal 
parsons are written over them. — 63. 



Raphael, Sketch for a picture of the 
Presepioy in his first manner. — 44, 61. 
Francia. Portrait of Madalena Doni, 
and half-figure of St. Anthonv, and 
several pictures of the schools oi Peru- 
gino, Raphael, and Lionardo da Vinci. 
2nd Room. — 2 handsome fountains in 
alabaster fiorito are placed in the cen- 
tre of this room. — 1, 2, 5, 8. Garofalo. 
The last a Deposition, a fine picture. — 
20. Raphael. Portrait of a cardinal : a 
very &ie portrait. — 25. Raphael. 
Portrait of Ossar Borgia. — GiuUo Ro- 
mano. Copy of Raphael's Julius II. — 
31. Fra Bartolofnmeo. A Holy Family. 
— 97. Raphael. His magnificent pic- 
ture of the Deposition or Entombment 
of Christ. The Entombment op 
Chbist, the first historical picture 
painted by Raphael, who was then in 
his 24th year. It was executed by the 
illustrious artist after his return &om 
Florence for the ch. of St. Francesco at 
Perugia, being a commission from Ata- 
lanta Baglioni, soon after Giovanni 
Paolo Baglioni had regained the sove- 
reignty of that city. On one side of 
the composition the Saviour is bome 
to the sepulchre by 2 men, whose ve- 
hement action contrasts strongly with 
the lifeless body; the intensity and 
varied expression of grief are finely 
shown in the S. Peter, the S. John, and 
the Magdalen, who surround the corpse, 
while, on the other side, the Virgin, 
overwhelmed by her affliction, has 
fainted in the arms of her attendants. 
It bears the date m.d.vii. in gilt let- 
ters. Several drawings for this picture 
were in Sir Thos. Lawrence's collection. 
The subjects of the predella, 3 figures 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, are in the 
Vatican gallery. — 39. Sodoma. A Holy 
Famity. — 50. Francia. S. Stephen: a 
very fine picture.— 64. Oiulio Romano, 
A copy of the Fomarina in the Bar- 
berini Gallery. — 34, 85. Andrea del 
Sarto. Holy Families. — 52. Timoteo da 
Urhino. A very interesting portrait of 
Raphael : the same likeness as in the 
gallery at Florence. — 56. &arofalo,ThB 
Fall of S. Paul, a large picture ; and 
several smaller by the same painter. 
3rd Room. — 4. Vwari. Lucretia. — 7, 8 
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MichaelAngelo. 2 Apostles. — 11. GfivUo ' 
Momatu), Copy of Raphaers S. John in . 
the Desert. — 18. Vasari. Leda. — 24 
and 28. Andrea del Sarto. Madonna ' 
and Child, with Angels and 8. John. 
— 82 and 83. Pierino del Va^a, A Ma- 
donna and a Holy Family. — 84. Pon- 
tormo. 8. Sebadtian. — 85. Andrea del 
Sarto. Venus and Cupid. — 40. Cob- 
BEoaio. Danae ; a very fine and cele- 
brated picture.— -41. Michael Angela. 8. 
John preaching. — 48. Sebastian del 
Piombo. Our Saviour at the column, 
0aid to have been sketched by Michael 
Angelo as the original design for the 
well-known picture in 8. Pietro Mont- 
orio. 4ith Room. — An. Caracci, A 
Deposition from the Cross. — 2. Do- 
MENiCHiNO. The Cumsean 8ibyl, one 
of hb most celebrated and graceful 
pictures. — 8. Lod. Caracci. 8. Caterina 
da 8iena. — 18. An. Caracci. 8. Francis. 
— 19. lAtca Giordano. Martyrdom of 
8. Ignatius — 13. Guide. Head of 8. 
Joseph. — 30. Oigoli. 8. Francis. — 15. 
Carlo Dolci. Our Saviour.— 46. Somo- 
ferrato. Madonna and Child. — 24. 
EUaabetta Sirani. Lucretia. &th 
Boom. — 6. Cam. d^Arpino. The Flagel- 
lation. — 11, 12, 13, 14. Albani. 4 fine 
circular pictures, representing the Sea- 
sons. — 15. DoMENiCHiNO. The Chase 
of Diana, a very celebrated picture ; 
the goddess, attended bv her nymphs, 
is awarding the prize of the bow and 
quiver to one of tnem who has just shot 
off her arrow. — 21. Francesco Mola. 
8. Peter released from prison. 25. 
Fed. Zuccari. A Deposition from the 
Cross. — 26. Caravaffffio. Madonna and 
Child, with Santa Ann. 6th Moom. 
— 1. QuercinO. Madonna Adorata. — 
3. Andrea Sacchi. A portrait of Orazio 
GiustinianL — 5. Qubbcwo. The Be- 
tum of the Prodigal Son. — 7. Pietro 
da Cortona. Portrait of G-. G-hislieri. 
— 10. Bibera. St. Stanislaus with the 
infEuit Christ. 7th Boom. — ^A long 
room or gallery, called the Stanze degU 
Specchi, being surrounded with mirrors. 
On 2 tables of red porphyry are some 
antique bronze statuettes. Sth Boom. 
— 2, 8. Borgognone, Battle-pieces. — 
38. Sdhator Bota. A landscape. — 100. 



Paul Potter. Cattle feeding. — lOL 
Vandyke. The Crucifixion ; veiy fine. 
— 87. Patd Brill. Madonna with ani- 
mals. There are some mosaics by 
Matteo Provenzale in this room : the 
best. No. 1, portrait of Paul V. 9th 
Boom. — 1, 2, 8. Frescoes from the 
Casino of Raphael, afterwards the Villa 
Olgiati, from the walls of which they 
have been recently detached; they 
represent the marriage of Alexandor 
and Boxana. No. 3 is the cele- 
brated painting of Archers Shooting 
at a Mark with the arrows of the 
sleeping Cupid; a magnificent com- 
position, perhaps unequalled in fresco- 
painting. There are some other fres- 
coes of the school of Giulio Bomano. 
10th Boom. — This and the follow- 
ing room are chiefly dedicat<ed to 
the Venetian schooL — 2. Titian. The 
Three Graces. — 3. Paul Veronese. Santa 
Cecilia. — 18. CHorgione. David bearing 
the head of Goliah. — 14. PumI Veron- 
ese. St. John preaching in the Desert. 
— 16. Titian. San Domenick. — 19. 
Bassafio. His own portrait. — 21. 
Titian. Sacbed and Pbofane Love ; 
an allegorical subject, representing 2 
figures sitting near the edge of a well : 
one clothed in white, with red sleeves, 
the other with a red drapery over the 
1. shoulder ; a young Cupid is looking 
into the well. 22. lAonello Spada. A 
Concert. 11th Boom. — 2. Paul Veron- 
ese. 8. Antony preaching to the Fishes. 
— 1. Lorenzo Lotto. A Madonna. — 11. 
Luca Cambiaso. Venus on a Dolphin. 
— 15, 16. Bonifazio. Jesus at Zebe- 
dee's, and the Betum of the Prodigal 
Son. — 17. Titian. Samson. 38. Pahna 
Vecchio, Madonna and Saints. — 34. 
Licinio da Pordenone. HiB own por- 
trait, surrounded by his family ; very 
good. — 82. CHan Bellini. Madonna 
and Child, with 8. Peter. 12M Boom. 
— 7. Vandyke. The Entombment. — 
15. Vandyke. Portrait of Marie de'Me- 
dicis. — 51. Bubens. The Visitation of 
8. Elizabeth.-<22, 89. Holbein. 2 un- 
known portraits. — 19. Albert Durer. 
Portrait of Louis XI., duke of Ba- 
varia. — 25. Backhugsen. A maenifioent 
Marina. — 24. Teniers. Boors (uinking. 
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— 38. Luea de Leida, A portrait. — 40. 
Honthortt, Lot and his JDaughters. — 
9. Wouvermans. A landscape, with men 
on horseback. 

Palazzo Braschif forming the angle 
of the Fiazea di Pasquino, built at the 
close of the last centuiy by the duke 
Braschi, nephew of Pius YI., from the 
designs of Morelli. It is remarkable 
for its imposing staircase, ornamented 
with 16 columns of red oriental granite, 
and 4 statues of Commodus, Ceres, 
Achilles, and Bacchus. The palace once 
contained a small collection of pictures, 
but they have been all dispersed within 
the last few years. The celebrated statue 
of Pasquin, which stands against one 
of the walls of this palace, has already 
been described. 

Palazzo Buonaparte^ at the comer 
of the Piazza di Venezia, built in 1660 
from the designs of Gio. Mattia de' 
Bossi. It was formerly the property 
of Madame M^re, the mother of Napo- 
leon, and now belongs to her grand- 
daughter, the princess of Canino. It 
contains some modem pictiuee con- 
nected with the history of the French 
empire, seyeral portraits of the family, 
and of Napoleon's generals. 

Palazzo OoniiMiMa, Via Babuino, near 
the Piazza del Popolo, is celebrated for 
its rich collection of Etruscan antiqui- 
ties, formed by its owner the Marchese 
Campana ; it can only be seen by a 
permission from the proprietor, who 
generally receives his friends once a 
week for that purpose. The Campana 
Museum is of great yalue to the student 
of Etruscan antiquities : it comprises a 
collection of Etruscan jeweUery which 
is quite unique, superior even to that 
in the Museo Gregoriano ; the speci- 
mens consist for the most part of 
gold ornaments, earrings in the form 
of genii, necklaces of scarabiei, fili- 
gree brooches, bracelets, and neck- 
chains, torques, chapelets in form of 
foliage, &c. ; the head of the homed 
Bacchus, and a gold fibula with an 
Etruscan inscription, equal, if they do 
not surpass, the finest productions of 
Trichinopoly or Ckoioa.- Ope of the 
most remarkable objects in this collec- 



tion is the superb Scarabnus in sar- 
donyx, representing Cadmus conquering 
the Dragon. The collection of Etruscan 
vases is also very fine, several present- 
ing historical scenes, with Q-reek and 
Etruscan inscriptions. The Cabinet 
of Bronzes comprises a fine series of 
Etruscan and Boman objects : 2 beau- 
tiful tripods, a mirror of extraordinary 
beauty and size, and a cinerary urn of 
most rare occurrence in metal ; it 
was found near Perugia, containing the 
ashes of the dead, with a golden neck- 
lace, now amongst the jewellery ; a bier 
of bronze, with the bottom in lattice* 
work, like that in the Museo 6h*egoriano, 
vrith the helmet, breastplate, greaves, 
and sword of the warrior whose body 
reposed upon it. There are several 
fine models of Etruscan helmets, some 
inlaid with gold, others with delicate 
wreaths of gold foliage placed upon 
them. The collection of terra-cottas 
described in the Marchese Campana's 
work, entitled * Antiohe opere di Plas- 
tica,' has, we are informed, been re- 
cently disposed of to the emperor 
of Russia. The collection of glass 
and enamels is most interesting, 
consisting of elegant tazze of blue, 
white, and yeUow glass mounted on 
filigree stands precisely as they were 
taken from the tombs. The entire 
collection^ has been formed by Mar- 
chese Campana, and is one of the 
most remarkable instances of indivi- 
dual exertion in the cause of ancient 
art that has been made at Borne 
during the present century. The 
marbks, which formerly constituted a' 
part of the museiun, have been recently 
removed to the beautiful villa on the 
Cfelian, near St. John Lateran, for 
which strangers can obtain admission 
by writing to the noble owner ; it is 
rich in inedited inscriptions, cinerary 
urns, Etruscan sarcophagi, with some 
good busts (amongst others a very fine 
one of Hadrian) , and specimens of an- 
cient sculpture. The gardens are laid 
out with taste, and ornamented with 
exotic plants, fountains, grottoes, &c., 
and a model of an Etruscan tomb. 
Palazzo deUa Cancelleria^ one of the 
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HMMt magnifioent palaoes m Borne, 
begun W Oftrdinal Mezmrota, and 
oompletoa in 1494 by Cfurdinal Biario, 
nephew of Sixtus IV .^ from the deBigns 
of Bnunante. It was built with tra- 
rertine taken from the Coliseum ; the 
44 granite columns which sustain the 
double portico of its court are sup- 
posed to have bdonged to the Theatre 
of Fompey. The doorway was de- 
signed by Fontana. The saloon is 
derated with frescoes by Vcuari, Sal' 
vitUiy &o. This palaoe is the official 
residence of the Cardinal Yice^hanr 
eellor, and the seat of the Tribunal of 
the CanceUeria Apostolica. In June 
1848 it became the palaoe of the Bo- 
man Parliament, summoned by Pius 
IX. at the oommencement of the re- 
forms which finally drore him from 
his capital. In the following month 
it was the scene of the memorable 
outrage in which the mob burst into 
the chamber while the deputies were 
sitting, and demanded an immediate 
deolanition of war against Austria. In 
the November following it acquired an 
in£unous notoriety as the scene of the 
assassination of Count Bossi, the un- 
fortunate minister of Pius IX.^ on the 
15th NoYcmber 1849, on going to a 
meeting of the Chaonbers, who as- 
sembled here. At the entrance door 
of the palaoe are exhibited copies of 
any papal bulls which may be issued, 
admonitions, interdicts, excommunioa- 
tion., and notices of forthoommg oou. 
Bistovies. 

Palaz0o Cenoi.^^Them are 2 palaces 
known by this name in Borne* The 
first, called also P. Miiooarani, is situ- 
ated ODposite the oh. of S. Eustaohio, 
near tne Pantheon ; it was built in 
1526 from the designs of G-iidio Bo* 
mano, and is remarkable for its fine 
arohiteoture. The second Cenei Palaoe^ 
the auoient residence of the family, 
stands partly on the site of the Theatre 
of BalbuB, near the gate of the Ghetto, 
and ia probably built with materials 
* *■■■ wn its ruins. Th© piama 
1^ the palaoe is called indif- 
Ihe Piausa Cenoi and the 
^e Souole, Acyoining the 



palaee is the little ch. of S. Tommaso 
a* Cenei, founded in 1113 by Cencio 
bishop of Sabina^ and granted by Julius 
II. to Bocco Cencio, whose desoendant, 
the notorious Count Franoesoo, rebuilt 
it in 1575, no doubt as <me of the com- 
pulsory means of purchasing pardon 
for his atrocities. The palace, an im- 
mense and gloomy pile of massiTe arehi- 
tectuie, was for many years deserted and 
left without doors or windows or any 
sign of human habitation, to tell, as 
forcibly as a building could tell, the 
record of crime: it seemed to hare 
been stricken with the curse of which 
Beatrice Cenei was the victim. Within 
the last few years, however, it has 
been made habitable, and a part oC 
it is. occupied as a studio by the 
talented painter Overbeck. SheUey 
notices the court supported by granite 
columns, and adorned with antique 
friezes of firie workmanship, and built 
up according to the ancient Itahan 
fashion with balcony over balcony of 
open work. He was particularly struck 
unth one of the gates, formed of im- 
mense stones, and leading through a 
dark and lofty passage opening into 
gloomy subterranean chambers. Its 
position in the most obscure quarter of 
Borne, and its gloomy aspect, are per< 
fectly in accordance with the tragedy 
which has given such terrible interest 
to the Cenoi family. 

jPala990 CA»^,forming oneof thesides 
of the Piazza Colonna, built in 1528 
from the designs of Giacomo della Porta, 
and completed by Carlo Maderno. In 
one of the antechambers ftre the Skull 
and the Sleeping Child, so^lptured in 
white marble by B^rmnii as einblema 
of life and deatii, In th# salopn are di 
ancient statues: a Venus, in Pariaii 
marble, with a Greek inaoription } 
Mercury with the oodwfeutj and ati^ 
Apollo, in Parian marble, suppo8e4 
to be of the time of Hadrian, The 
pictures are in the apartments oeou« 
pied by the family, »nd are con* 
sequentiiy not shown to the public* 
Among them the following may be 
noticed :^-^L — Querdno. St. Francis. 
^Qmdo* St, CeciUftj ft JTatiTily,^ 
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CaroBctggio, St. John the Baptist 
dnaking at a sprmg. II. — Pietro da 
Cortona, A GruanHan Angel. — 'Guer^ 
CMOi. Christ at the column. — AffoHino 
Carctcci. A dead Christ. — Salvaton 
Mioaa. A satyr disputing with a phi- 
losopher, who is said to be a portrait 
of Salyator himself. — TUkm. Two por- 
traits% — Spa^noleHo, A Magdalen. 
III. — Andirea Sctcchi, Sketch for the 
picture of S. Bomualdo^ in the Vatican ; 
a Saint ; the Blessed Bernardo Tolomei 
of Siena. — Ghddo. A Piet&. In the 
upper rooms is a cabinet adorned with 
sketches by OivUa Romano, Bermni, 
Andrea Saccki, &c. The UHbrary is 
the most interesting part of the palace. 
It was founded by Alexander YXI., 
and is rich in MSS. of great interest. 
Among these are the Chronicles of 
St. Benedict and St. Andrew, an in- 
edited Chronicle of the Monastery of 
Monte Soracte, a oofrf of Dionysiiu 
of Halicamassus of the dth century, a 
Daniel of the aeptuagint Tersion, an 
illuminated Missal of 1450, a folio to- 
lume of French and f ieoiish music, 
eontabodng motettes and masses, dated 
1490; a letter of Henry YIII. to the 
Count Palatine, requesting him to show 
no mercy to Luther ; sereral inedited 
letters of Melanchtiion, some sonnets of 
GE'asso, 20 volumes of original documents 
relating to the treaty of Westphalia, 
and an immense collection of inedited 
aoid almost unknown materials for the 
literary and political history of Europe. 
The eminent antiquary Fea was the 
■librarian of the Chjgi Palaoe- for many 
years prior to his death in 1836. 

Palazgo Cicciaporeif now Falconieriy 
m the Via del Boi^ di San Spirito, 
nearly opposite the P. Niccolini, and not 
&r Irom the S. extremity of the Ponte 
di S. Angelo, is remarkable for its fine 
arohitecture by Giulio Bomano, built 
in 1526. 

^Palazzo Colonna, begun by idartin 
y«» in the 15th century, completed and 
ombelliflhed in later times by various 
members of this princely fSumly. In the 
ISth oentiury it was the residence of An- 
diew Paleologus, the emperor of theEaat, 
during his visit to Borne. In later times 



it was inhabited by Pope Julius II., and 
by Cardinal (afterwards S.Carlo) Borro- 
meo. The picture-galleryis the finest hall 
in Borne, upwards of 150 feet in length, 
and adorned at each end with vestibules 
separated from the gallery by columns 
and pilasters of giaUo antico ; the col- 
lection derives its chief interest from 
the numerous magnificent family por* 
traits. I. — ^The awteroom contains 2 
fine portraits attributed to Titian, and 
called Luther and Calvin: it is very 
doubtful whether they are both the 
works of Titian, and still more so 
whether they are portraits of the great 
reformers. A portrait by Paolo Pero* 
nese is more authentic. — Alham. The 
Bape of Enropa. — Annibale Caracci, 
A peasant eating beans. — Tintoretto, 
Portrait of a person playing on the 
cymbals — Ouerdno. Tobias; 2 Apos- 
tles. — Outdo, St. John. II. — Vesti^ 
hule. Landscapes by Cl^wde, Orieonte^ 
Breughel, Pan^ Brill, Poussin, &o. 
III.— The Greai Hall. On the ceiling 
a large fresco representing the battle of 
Lepanto, which procured for one 'of 
the Colonna princes the honour of a 
modem triumph in the Capitol. — Do^ 
mmuchino. Adam and Eve. — Qiorgione, 
Four portraits in one ; Portrait of Gia- 
oomo Sciarra Colonna. — Cfuido, St. 
Francis ; St. Margaret ; St. Sebastian. 
— Chtereino, The Martyrdom of St. 
Agnes; the Victory of David. — Annu 
bale Caraeci. The Magdalen. — CHo* 
vojMii Bellim, Holy Family with St. 
Peter. — Titicm, Holy Family. — Do- 
memco Gkirlanda^o, Bape of the Sa- 
bines. — Andrea del Sarto. Holy Fa- 
mily. — Salvoitor Bosa, St. John in the 
desert. — Bttbens, Assumption of the 
Virgin. — N. Poussin, Shepherds sleep- 
ing. Numerous poriaraits by Titiain^ 
Vandgfke, THntorettOf and Bubene. 
Among the sculptures in the gallery 
are statues of Trajan, G^rmanicus, 
Florai Diana, and Venus Anadyomene. 
In one of the rooms a smiUl spiral 
column of rosso antico is shown as the 
famous Columna BelUea which stood 
before the Temple of Bellona. The 
absurdity of the misnomer is too appa^ 
rent to requijre any comment : the v 
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and the material are tulBeient to dia- 1 
poae of ita preteDsioiia to the honour of 
that repablioan colnmn from, which the 
consul threw the arrow aa a dedaration 
of war. A beautifu! cabinet with hrorj 
oarringii, one of which is a copj of 
Michael Angelo'a Laat Judgment. The 
gardens behind the palace extend up 
the alope of the Quirinal, and aie re- 
markable for their pmea, their planta* 
turns of box, and for the masaire frag* 
ments of the suppoaed Temple of the 
Sun. One of the pines, whose size 
was so extraordinary as to procure it 
the name of " the Colonna Pine^" was 
broken by the tempest which destroyed 
Tasso*8 oak in 1842. 

Palazto della CdnmtUa, on Monte 
OavaUo, built by Clement XII., from 
the designs of Fuga, in 1730. Attached 
to it are caralry barracks. The palace 
i» considered one of Fuga's most in* 
genious works. 

Palazzo degli Con/vertiUj called also 
the P. Spinola, and the P. degli Eretici 
BaTveduti, near the Piazza of St. Peter^s, 
built from the desi^s of Bramante and 
Baldassare Peruzzi towards the end of 
the 15th century, and memorable as 
the scene of the death of BaphaeL The 
illustrious painter, according to recent 
authorities, had been hastily summoned 
to the Vatican while working at the 
Famesina, and in his anxiety not to 
lose time had overheated himself by 
running. On his arrival he stood in 
the great hall discussing the works of 
St. Peter's, imtil he was seized with a 
sudden chill, which induced a rapid 
and mortal fever. He was carried to 
Ids palace, where, surrounded by his 
favourite pupils, he breathed his last on 
CK>od Friday, 1520, bemg the 7th of 
April, the day on which he had attained 
liis 87th year. His death was regarded 
as a pubhc calamity, for his gentle spirit 
had won all hearts. It appeared, says 
Bembo, as if a veil had been spread 
over the whole of nature: the pope 
-^self wept bitterly ; and Baldassare 
■glione expressed the feelings of all 
rtists in Rome, when he wrote to 
}ther, some months alter the event, 
le could not fimcy himself in Bome, 



because his poor dear Saphael was no 
longer there : — "^ Ma mm ndpare esaer 
a Momoj pereh^ mm vi e pm U mio 
foterdtto MaffaeUo:* The body hiy in 
state in front of the unfinished picture 
of the Transfiguration, a spectacle whidi 
all writers have described as the moat 
touching episode in the history of art. 
It was interred in the Pantheon in the 
presence of the most distinguished per- 
sonages in Bome. An interesting lifter 
of Mare Antonio Michiel, written 4 
days after Bi^hadL's death, tells us thiit 
he bequeathed this palace, which he 
had purchased from Bramante for 3000 
ducats, to Cardinal Bibiena. It after- 
wards passed into the possession of 
Cardinal Gastaldi, who transformed it 
into a college for converted heretics. 

Palazzo Conini, in the Lungara of 
theTrastevere,built by thcBiario family, 
enlarged and altered into its present 
form by Clement XII., in 1729, iaeom 
the designs of Fuga. It is one of the 
handsomest palaces in Bome. In the 
17th century it was the residence of 
Christina queen of Sweden, who died 
here in 1689. A double staircase of 
imposinff architecture leads to the gal- 
lery, which contains some fine pictures, 
with a large number of inferior works ; 
the eaUerv is open every day, except 
Sunday, from 10 until 2; there are 
hand-catalogues on the tables; the 
following are the most remarkable 
pictures: — ^^1. A sarcophagus of white 
marble, found at Porto d*Anzio, or- 
namented with bas-reliefs' of tritons 
and nereids. 12. SliMoheUa Sirani. 
Virgin and Cluld. — 20, Lodovico Oa- 
racci. A PietA, III. GaUety. — 9. 
Andrea del Sario, Madonna and ChikL 
— 39. Albani. Mercury and Apollo. — 
26. Fra Bariolommeo, St. Jos^h, 
Virgin, and Child. — 49. Carlo Dolcs. 
St. ApoUonia. — 50. Titian. Portrait of 
Philip 11.— 65. Tenters. A Butcher's 
shop. — 84. Carlo Dolce. ■ Kcoe Homo. — 
89. Onido and Ouereino. Ecce Homos. 
These 3 pictures placed together are in- 
teresting, as showing the relative powers 
of expression and imagination in the 
respective painters. IV. 11, GKthe- 
ciNO. Herodias. — 28. Titian. St. Je- 
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mme. — JiaphaeL Portrait of Julius 11. 
—41. Baphael. Beplica of the Foma- 
rina. — 4^. Carlo MaraUa. A Holy 
Family. — 48. Carlo Dolce. A Magdalen. 
— 44. Albert Durer. A hare. An an- 
cient curule chair in marble with bas- 
reliefs, supposed to be Etruscan, and 
discoyered near the Lateran ; on one of 
the tables in this rooi!Ei is a silver vase, 
enclosing another covered with reliefs 
representing Orestes before the Areo- 
pagi. V. 12. Carlo Dolci. St. Agnes. 
— ^13. Carlo MarcUia. An Annuncia- 
tion. — 23. Albani. Virgin and Child. — 
24. Chiercino. Christ and the Sama- 
ritan; and 40, id. An Anmmciation. 
VI. Titian. Two Sons of Charles VII. 
•—31, 35. Holhein. His own and his 
Wtfe's portraits. — -43. Albert Durer, 
Portrait of Cardinal Albert of Branden- 
burg. — 40. Bronzino. Portrait of Car- 
dinal Bibiena, very doubtful. 54. Id. 
Portrait of Lorenzo de' Medicis. VIII. 
11. MuBiLLO. Fine picture of Virgin 
and Child. — 4. lAiea Giordano. Christ 
disputing with the Doctors. — 13. Potw- 
sin. A fine Landscape, — 22, 23, 24. 
Fra AngeUco. 3 small pictures repre- 
senting the Descent of the Holy Spirit, 
the Ascension, and our Lord in Gflory. 
— 26. Lodovico Caracci. Martyrdom 
of St. Bartholomew. — ^35. DomenicMno. 
Portrait of a G^onfaloniere della Chiesa. 
IX. Vandyke. Jesus before Pilate. — 6. 
Claude. A good specimen. — 2. Francia. 
Virgin and Child. — 10. Polidoro di 
Caravaggio. A drawing of the fate of 
Niobe and her Children, dated 1667. — 
15, 21^40, 41, 42. Pouesin. 5 land- 
scapes ; a mosaic of Clement XII., and 
of his nephew Cardinal Neri Corsini. — 
-X. 2. Velasquez, Portraitof Innocent X. 
— 12. Salvator Rosa. Prometheus de- 
Toured by the Vulture, a horrid picture. 
— 82. DomenicMno. Christ laid in the 
Sepulchre. In a private room beyond 
this are a bronze bas-relief of the Kape 
of Buropa, attributed to Cellini ; an an- 
tique mosaic representing oxen fright- 
ened by thunder; and a portrait of 
dement XII. in pietra dura. The Cor- 
gini Library^ founded by Clement XII. 
in the beginning of the last century, 
contains upwards of 1300 MSS., some 



autograph papersofChristinaof Sweden, 
a valuable collection of prints, and a 
great number of cinquecento editions. 
It is open to the public every day, ex- 
cept on festivals, for 3 hours before 
sunset. The number of printed books 
is about 60,000, well arranged, with 
good catalogues, and easily accessible \ 
the collection of engravings is one of 
the largest and most complete in Italy. 
Behind the palace is the pretty Villa 
Corsini^ placed on the crest of the Jani- 
culum. The view which it commands 
presents a complete panorama of Eome : 
Vasi's celebrated print was sketched 
from its casino. 

Palazzo CostaguHf celebrated for its 
superb ceilings painted in fresco by 
Domenichino, Guercino, Albani, and 
other eminent artists of their time. 
There are 6 ceilings, in the following 
order: — I. Albani. iHercules wounding 
the Centaur. ll.^Domeniehino. Apollo 
in his car ; Time discovering Truth, &c. 

III. Chiercino. Binaldo and Armida. 

IV. Cav. d^Arpino, Juno nursing Her- 
cules ; Venus with Cupids, and other 
divinities. V. Lanfranco. Justice em- 
bracing Peace. VI. Momanelli. Arion 
saved by the dolphin. 

Curia Innocentiana^ more generally 
known as the P. di Monte Citorioy from 
the piazza in which it is situated, an 
imposing edifice, begun in 1642 by 
Innocent X. fr^m the designs of Ber- 
nini, and completed by Innocent XII. 
from* those of Carlo Fontana. It was 
appropriated by the latter pontiff as 
the seat of the higher courts of law, 
under the name of the Curia Innocen- 
tiana. It contains on the ground-floor 
the offices of the Director-Greneral of 
Police and of Passports ; on the first- 
floor those of the Auditors of the Ca- 
mera and the Segnatura, and the Civil 
Court of the First Instance. From the 
balcony in front the numbers drawn at 
the government lotteries are announced 
to the people. This palace occupies a 
part of the site of the Amphitheatre of 
Statilius Taurus. 

Palazzo Doria-Pamfili. — ^This im- 
mense palace, interestiDg to English 
travellers from its connexion with our 
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noble house of Talbot, was baUt at 
variouB times and bj diBSarent andiiteets. 
The side facing the Corso is from the 
designs of Valrason ; that facing the 
Collegio Bomano was designed by Pietro 
da Cortona^ the veatibule being added 
by Borromini ; the feifade whidd fronts 
the Piazza di Yenezia is from the de- 
signs of Paolo Amali* The OtUlefy 
contains many first*rate worits, with a 
greater nnmber naturally of second and 
third rate. There are nearly 800 pic- 
tures in all, distributed over 15 rooms 
and galleries, whieh are most liberally 
thrown open to the public, and a good 
catalogue in French and English put 
into the visitor's hands on his entering 
the a'partments; the chsiB-d^mmrre of 
the collection are in the galleries sur- 
rounding the great court of the palace. 
In the order in which strangers are 
allowed to visit the gallery the following 
are the most remarkable pictures : — 
215. Mieris. % Misers.— 2X9. Bee- 
cafwm. A Sposalizio. — 274. Luea 
Giordano. A n^e portrait. — 326. M- 
Uppo Lippi. An Annunciation.-— ^309. 
Holbein. His own portrait {cetaiiia 36, 
1545). 2 lovely groups of children ia 
marble. A magnificent cradle, said to 
have belonged to the duke of Ferrara. — 
415. KaphajBL. Portraits of Baldo and 
Bartolo, an undoubted work of this 
great master. — 415. Tititm. A fine male 
portrait. — 426. BsEuaHEZ.. The 4 ele- 
ments, the animals and plants beauti- 
fully rend^fed. — ^23, Titia/n. Sacrifice 
of Abraham. — 454. Lionjjux) da 
YiKCi. Portrait of queen Joanna of 
Aragon, a lovely picture. — 157. Titian. 
Magdalen. — 162. Bewoenuto Ortolano. 
The Birth of Christ, a curious picture. 
— 467. Garofalo. A. Holy Family. — 
477. Teniebs. a Village Feast. — 470. 
Correggio. A cartoon of Glory crowning 
Virtue.— 666. An. Caracei. A Pietk.— 
653-660. Claude. The celebrated land- 
scapes of the MoLiNO and Temple op 
Apollo. — 678. Querdno. Endymion. 
— 659. Andrea del Sarto. Portrait of 
Machiavelli, with the inscription N. M. 
Sistoriarum Soriptor. — 673. ScMdone. 
St. Koch. — 675. Qiorgione. A fine por- 
trait. — 675. Faul Veronese. Portrait of 



Xmcretia Borgia. — 679. Fra Bartolom' 
meo. Holy Family. — 681, Claude. 
Diana hunting. — 662 and 667. An, 
Caraoci. The Visitation and Aianuneiii* 
tion. — 664. Michael Asigelo{?). Chnat 
on the Cross. — 658. TiUan. Portrait 
ofhis Wife.— 73a ijMdo. Madonna in 
adoration before the In&nt Saviotu*, a 
lovely picture. — 697. SoMoferraio. A 
Holy Family. — 713. Claude. The 
Flioht dtto Egzpt, a celebrated pic- 
ture, with figures by MUppo Lawn.-^ 
692. Pierino delVaga, Galatea. — A fine 
series of landscapes by Qnepar Fouetim^ 
amongst which the Ponte Lucano on 
the rcSkd to TivoU. — N. PoussiN. A copy 
(^ the Nosze AldobraxLdini, slightfy dUf- 
lerent from the original, arising from 
restorations (since removed) made on 
the ancient fresco soon after its dis- 
covery. 

In a small calmiet at the extremity 
of the great gallery, and which is fitted 
up with the greatest taste and magni- 
ficence, }»inoe Boria has lately placed 
together several pictures connected 
with his £ftmily. — 685. SESAfiTiAKO del 
PiOVBO. Portrait of the great Admiral 
As^ea Doria^ surroimded by naval 
emblems. — 686. Bronsino. Portrait of 
Gianetto Doria. — 688. Velasquez. Por- 
trait of Innocent X. — Van Egek» A 
Deposition from the Ooss, a fine speci- 
men of the period, with the portraits of 
the Dcnatarii; and a lovely bust of 
princess Mary Talbot Doria. 

Palazzo Falcomeri, in the Via dei 
Coronari, built in the 17th century 
from l^e designs of Borromini. This 
palace was formerly celebrated for the 
magnificent gaUery of Cardinal Fesch, 
by whom it was occupied for many 
years prior to his death in 1889. 

Palazzo Fameee^ the property of the 
king of Naples, by whose family it was 
inherited, as the descendants of Eliza- 
beth Famese, the last of her line ; begun 
by Paul in., while Cardinal Famese, 
from the designs of Antonio SangaUo : 
it was finished by his nephew, "Cardinal 
Alessandro Famese, under the direction 
of Michael Angelo (1526). The facade 
towards the Tiber and the gallery were 
added by Giaoomo della Porta. ^Qie 
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arehitectiive of this palace is beyond all 
doubt the finest in Borne; but it loses 
much of its intei^st when ve know that 
the immense blodts of trayertine of 
which it is composed were plundered 
from the Coliseum, of whose ndn, says 
Gtibbon, " the nephews of Paul III. are 
the guilty agents, and every traveller who 
views the Famese palace may curse the 
sacrilege and luxury of these upstart 
priBces." The piaxza, adcraed with 2 
handsome fountains, is arranged in such 
a manner thait the palace is seen to 
great advantage. The granite basins of 
the fountains, 17 feet m length and 4 
feet in depth, were found in the Baths 
of Caracalla. On entering the palace 
the immense size of the Mocks of tra- 
vertine, and the precision with which 
they are fitted, never fail to attract 
attention. Nothing can surpass the 
solidity of the construction : tl^ base- 
ment of the court, which was laid down 
by Vignola on the original plan of San- 
gallo, is worthy of the best times of 
ancient architecture. All thjs upper 
part of the building, with the imposing 
entablature, are by Michael Angelo. 
In the portico is the sarcophagus 
of white marble, said, on very doubt- 
ful authority, to have been found in 
the tomb of Gsscilia Metella. During 
the siege of Some in 1849 the palace 
was struck by severfitl shot from the 
bleaching batteries of the JSieeaoh, the 
marks of which are too evident on the 
fayade towards the Tiber: its cornice 
and roof were somewhat iiyured, but 
no damage was done to the interior. 
In former times the palaee was re- 
markable for its fine collection of 
statues, but all that were worth re- 
moving have been sent to the Museo 
Borbonico, Naples. The frescoes of 
AmUbale Caracd and his scholars are 
the great attraction of the QaUery, 
These fine works occupied no less than 
8 years in execution, and were rewarded 
with the small sum of 500 gold crowns 
(1202.). The centre-piece represents 
the Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
attended by fums, satyrs, and bac- 
chantes, and preceded by Silenus on 
anaas. The other subjects are, — ^Pan 



bringing goatskins to Diana ; Mercury 
presenting the apple to Paris ^ Apollo 
carrying ofi* Hyacinth; the Eagle and 
Qnnymede; Polyphemus playing on the 
Pipes J the pursuit of Aois ; Perseua 
and Andromeda (by Qmdo) ; contest of 
Perseus andPhiaeuB; Jupiter and Juno; 
Gtalatea^ with tritons and nymphs $ 
Apollo flaying Marsyas ; Boreas carry'* 
ing off Orythia; recall of Eurydice; 
Europa on the Bull 4 Diana and Endy- 
mion ; Hercules and lole ; Aurora and 
Ce^ialuf in a car; Anchises and 
Venus; Cupid binding a Satyr; Sala- 
mis and Hennaphro£tus ; Syrinx and 
Pan ; Iieander guided by Gupid swim- 
ming to meet Hero. The 8 small sub- 
jects over the niches and windows are 
by Domendchino ; they represent Arion 
on his dolphin ; Prometheus; Hercules 
killing the dragon of the Hesperides ; 
his deliverance of Prometheus ; the fall 
of Icarus; CaJisto in the bath; the 
same nymph changed into a bear; 
Apollo receiving the lyre from Mercury. 
In another apartment, called the Q-ahi' 
netto^ T&ry rarely shown, are other fres- 
coes by Jbmibetle Canwci ; on the roof 
is an oil-painting of HerciKJes on the 
cross-road (between Vice aM Virtue), 
a copy of a picture by this master, 
which has been removed to Naples. 
The freecoes are, — ^Hercules supporting 
the globe ; Anapius and Amphinome 
saving their parents from an eruption 
of Mtntk ; Ulvsses and Circe ; Ulysses 
passing the island of the Sirens; Per- 
seus and Medusa; Hercules and the 
NemseanLion. Other rooms are painted 
in fr«sco by Daniele da VbUerra, Tad' 
deo Zuccarij Fra/neeaeo SalviaU, and 
Vdaari, but they are not shown to the 
public. The principal subjects repre- 
sent the signing of the treaty of peace 
between Charles V. and Erancie I., and 
the dispute between Luther and the 
papal nuncio Card. Cajetan. The colos- 
sal group of AlessandroFamese crowned 
by Victory, with the Scheldt and Flan- 
ders at his feet, the work of Moschino, 
was sculptured out of a column taken 
from the Basilica of Constantine. Some 
of the rooms are remarkable for their 
beautifully carved ceilinga. 
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The FtMrMesina^ in the Tmsterere 
(open erery day, except Sundays), also 
the property of the king of Naples, buHt 
in 1606, by Agostino Chigi, the fiunous 
banker of the 16th century, from the 
designs of Baldassare Feruzzi. It is 
c^brated for its frescoes by Raphael 
and his scholars, Qmlio Bomano, 
JFrancetcq Pewni, Oi&vanni da Udine, 
and Maffaello del Colle, The whole 
were repainted and much injured by 
Carlo Mantta, so that, although we 
still haTC the designs of the illustrious 
master, the original colouring has dis- 
appeared. I. — The large hall facing 
the garden : the ceiling represents the 
story of Psyche, drawn by Raphael^ 
and mostly executed by his scholars. 

1. Venus showing Psyche to Cupid. 

2. Cupid showing Psyche to the three 
(traces ; the nearest of the Gbuces is 
supposed to be by Baphaers own hand. 
8. Juno and Ceres interceding with 
Venus in behalf of Psyche. 4. Venus 
in her car hastening to claim the inter- 
ference of Jupiter. 5. Venui^ before 
Jupiter praying for vengeance against 
Psyche. 6. Mercury sent to pubUsh 
the order of Jupiter. 7. Psyche borne 
by genii, with the vase of paint given 
by Proserpine to appease the anger of 
Venus. 8. Psyche presenting the vase 
to Venus. 9. Cupid complaining to 
Jupiter of the cruelty of his mother, 
one of the most graceful compositions 
of the series. 10. Mercury carrying 
Psyche to Olympus. On the flat part 
of the ceiling are 2 large frescoes, one 
representing the judgment of the gods 
on the appeal of C&pid ; the other, 
the marriage of Cupid and Psyche. In 
the lunettes are graceful figures of 
young Cupids, with the attributes of 
different divinities who have acknow- 
ledged the power of Love. II. Room of 
ths Galatea, — In the exquisite compo- 
sition from which this room derives its 
name, Ghalatea is represented in her 
shell, drawn by dolphins, surroimded 
by tritons and nymphs, and attended 
bv genii sporting in the air, the whole 
cnaraoterized by a grace and delicacy 
^f feeling which bwpeak the master- 

nd. With the exception of the group 



on the rt. of Galatea, it is entirdj 
painted by Raphael. The frescoes of 
the roof^ representing Diana in her car, 
and the fiible of Medusa, are by Ral- 
daaeare Peruzzi. It is said that when 
first painted the effect of those in chiaro- 
scuro was so good, that Titian thought 
they were ornaments in reUef; and de- 
sired that a ladder might be brought, 
in order that he might touch them. 
The lunettes were painted by Sebastiano 
del Piomho soon after his arrival in 
Bome. In one of them is a colossal 
head, said to have been sketched in 
charcoal by Michael Angelo. Tradition 
says that the great painter had paid a 
visit to Daniel da Volterra, and that, 
after waiting for some time to no pur- 
pose, he adopted this mode of apprising 
Daniele of his visit. III. In the upper 
story is a hall with architectural paint- 
ings, by Baldaesare Peruzzi. The 
Forge of Vulcan, and the large frieze, 
are attributed to Oiulio Romano ; the 
Marriage of Alexander and Boxana, and 
the Family of Darius at the feet of 
Alexander, are graceful works of So- 
doma. The Famesina Palace acquired 
great celebrity during the reign of Leo 
X. as the residence of the wealthy 
banker Agostino Chigi. He was a hberal 
though somewhat ostentatious patron 
of literature and the arts, whose chief 
pride was the exhibition of princely mag- 
nificence, not only as the Meceonas of 
his time, but as the great Amphitryon 
of Home. His entertainment to Leo X., 
the cardinals, and the ambassadors, in 
1518, was the most costly banquet of 
modem times. Tizio, who was present 
on the occasion, tells us that the price 
of 8 fish served up at the banquet 
amounted tp 250 crowns; and it is 
related that the silver plate used was 
tlirown into the Tiber, by Chigi's orders, 
as it was removed from table. The 
Famesina is said to have been built pur- 
posely for the entertainment, and as a 
memorial of his luxury and taste. The 
palace afterwards became the property 
of the ^amese princes, and has passed, 
with all their other possessions, into 
the hands of the royal family of Naples, 
who have recently established in it the 
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Neapolitan Academy at Borne. Tn the 
garden are shown some freBcoes in the 
stjle of Baphael; and on the out^r 
wall are some remains of paintings by 
Baldaasare Peruzzi, 

Palazzo di Firenze^ near the Palazzo 
Borghese, rebuilt by Vignola about 1560, 
remarkable only for its architecture. 
It is the property of the Tuscan govern- 
ment, and is the residence of its mi- 
nister to the Holy See and of the pupils 
of the Florentine Academy. 

Palazzo Giraud, in theBorgo Nuoro, 
now the property of Prince Torlonia. It 
has much interest to English travellers 
as the ancient palace of the representa- 
tives of England. It was built in 1506 
by Bramante, for Cardinal Adriano da 
Cometo, who presented it to Henry 
Vin., and for some years it was the 
residence of the English ambassador. 
At the Reformation it was given by 
Henry VIII. to Cardinal Campeggio, 
and was subsequently converted into 
an ecclesiastical college by Innocent 
XII. On the removal of the college 
to their new quarters near the Ponte 
Sisto, the palace was purchased by the 
Marquis Q-iraud, who rebuilt the prin- 
cipal doorway. A few years since it 
became the property by purchase of 
the Torlonias. lit was the residence of 
Cardinal VTolsey during his last visit to 
Bome. 

Palazzo Oiustinianij begun by Gio- 
vanni Fontana in 1580, and completed 
by Borromini, formerly celebrated for 
its riches in painting and sculpture. 
It is built on a portion of the site of 
Nero*8 Baths : its museum was cele- 
brated for its antiquities found upon 
the spot. All these treasures have 
been long since dispersed. 

Palace of the Inquisitiont a vast 
edifice built by Pius V., in a sort of cuU 
de^sac behind St. Peter's, and latterlv 
used as a prison for members of religi- 
ous orders, or for persons in holy orders. 
The archives which have been collected 
in this Institution for centuries past 
are said to be of the highest interest, 
including the details of manv important 
trials, such as those of Galileo and of 
Giordano Bruno, the oorrespondence 
Bome, 



relating to the Reformation in England, 
and a series of Decrees from the year 
1549 down to our own times. The 
institution has also two very interest- 
ing libraries, one of which contains 
copies of the original editions of the 
works of the Beformers in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, now become ex- 
tremely rare. The Inquisition was 
suppressed by the Roman Assembly in 
February, 1849, but was re-established 
in June of the same year by Pius IX. 

Palazzo Lancellottiy at the upper 
end of the Piazza Navona, built in 
1560 firom the designs of Pirro Ligorio, 
and esteemed one of the most charac- 
teristic works of that architect. It 
is now the seat of the Philharmonic 
Academy. 

Palazzo Lanie, close to the Cenci 
Palace, near the ch. of St. Eustachio, 
was built in 1526 fix)m the designs of 
Giulio Romano. It contains a few 
antique statues, of which the most re- 
markable is the group placed on the 
fountain in the court, and supposed to 
represent Ino nursing Bacchus. 

, Palazzo Mad<nna, built in 1642 
by Catherine de* Medici, firora the 
designs of Paolo Marucelli. Like the 
GKustiniani Palace, it occupies a por- 
tion of the site of Nero's Baths. It 
contains nothing to interest the stranger, 
and is remarkable only for its archi- 
tecture. It is now occupied by the 
offices of the Minister of Finances, and 
the Post and Diligence offices. 

Palazzo Maseimi, delle Colonne^ 
near the ch. of S. Andre della Valle, 
begun in 1526 from the designs of 
Baldassare Peruzzi, The fine portico 
of 6 Doric columns, the double court 
and its pretty fbuntain, may be classed 
among the most successful efforts of 
modem art, and the palace is considered 
as Baldassare*s masterpiece. It is also 
interesting as the last work he ever 
executed. It contains the celebrateot 
Discobolus, found on the Esquiline, 
near the Trophies of Marius. Thia 
noble statue is supposed to be a copy 
of the fiunous bronze statue of Myron t 
it is one of the finest and most perfect 
pieces of antique sculpture in Bon)'* 

L 
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The lesser front of the palace, towards 
the Piazza Navona, is remarkable for 
some frescoes in chiaro-scuro by J>a- 
niele da VoUerra, 

Palazzo Matiei, built on the site 
of the Circus of Flaminius by duke 
Asdrubal Mattel, from the designs of 
Carlo Mademo (1615). It is a fine 
building, and may perhaps be con- 
sidered as his most successful work. 
It contains some interesting an- 
tiques, among which may be noticed 
— A bas-relief of an Egyptian pro- 
cession engaged in sacrifice, in green 
basalt ; two marble stools ; some re- 
liefs from sarcophagi ; statues of Mi- 
nerva, Jupiter, ApoUo, &c. ; busts of 
Lucius Verus, Antoninus Pius, Alex- 
ander the Great, M. Aurelius, Corn- 
modus, &c. The gallery of pictures 
contains a few interesting works. I. 
The roof of the first room is painted in 
fresco by Soncalli. The principal pic- 
tures are Charles I. and Charles II. 
of England, by Vandyke; Sta. Bona- 
Tentura, by Tintoretto; 4 landscapes, 
by Paul Brill, II. The two Seasons, 
by Paul Brill ; Holy Family, by the 
school of the Caracoi; 4 pictiu^s of 
dealers in fish and other eatables, by 
Passer otti. III. The two Seasons, by 
Paul Brill, corresponding with those 
in the preceding room. IV. The roof 
painted by Lanfranco. The Sacrifice 
of Isaac, by Ghttdo, V. The gallery j 
the roof painted by Pietro da Cortona. 
— Lanfranco* The Sacrifice of Isaac. 
— Tempesta. The Entry of Charles V. 
into Bologna. — Pietro da Cortona. 
The Nativity. IV. The roof painted 
in chiaro-scuro, by Domemchino. 

PalaazoMuti-SavorelU, in the Piazza 
of the SS. Apostoli, interesting to Eng- 
lish travellers as the residence for 
many years of the Pretender James 
III. 

Palazzo Nicoolinif nearly opposite 
Giulio Bomano's Cicciaporci Palace, re- 
markable for its fine architecture by 
Giacomo della Porta (1526). 

Palazzo Bracciano or Odescalchi, 
opposite the ch. of the SS. Apostoli, 
formerly the Chi^ Palace, built by Car- 
dinal Fabio Chigi from the designs of 



Bernini, and completed firom those of 
Carlo Mademo : the fisi^ade is by 
Bernini. 

Palazzo Orsini, formerly the P. 
Massimi, built in 1526 by Baldassare 
Peruzzi on the ruins of the Theatre of 
Marcellus. It is remarkable (^efiy 
for the antiquities found among the 
foundations, and for the vestiges oi 
the ancient theatre, which are still 
traceable. 

Palazzo Pamfili, in the Piazza Na- 
vona, on the 1. of the ch. of S. Agnese, 
built by Innocent X. from the designs 
of Girolamo Bainaldi, in 1642. The 
roof of the gallery is painted in fresco, 
by Pietro da Cortona, representing the 
adventures of j^neas ; other chambers 
have friezes by RomanelU and Gaspar 
Poussin. This palace was the residence 
of the dissolute OUmpia Maidalchini 
Pamfili, whose adventures have beefa 
noticed in our description of Viterbo. 

Palazzo Pontijicio or del Qui/rinale^ 
the pope's • palace on Monte Cavallo. 
The present structure was begun by 
Gregory XIII. in 1574, continued by 
Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. from the 
designs of D. Fontana, enlarged by 
Paul V. and Innocent X., and by Cle- 
ment XII., from the designs of Ber« 
nini. The garden was added by 
Urban VIII. It was the favourite 
residence of Pius VII., and has been 
since inhabited by his successors during 
the summer season. It has been the 
seat of the Conclaves for the election 
of the pope for several years ; the new 
pontiff's name is announced to the 
people from the balcony over the prin^ 
cipal entrance. As it now stands, the 
Palace of the Quirinal is the most ha- 
bitable and princeh^ in Home, Ghregory 
XVI. and Pius IX. having done much 
to embeUish it, and opened several new 
apartments, decorated with fine speci- 
mens of tapestry and other gifts horn 
different sovereigns to the Head of the 
Church. To see the apartments, whioh 
are open every day from 12 until 4, an 
order from the pope's major-domo is 
necessaiT, which may easily be ob' 
tained through the consul or banker. 

As at present shown, the stranger 
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is ushered into a grand hall 190 
feet long, built in the pontificate of 
Paul v., haying a richly decorated but 
heavy ceiling. From this hall we 
enter the series of rooms fitted up by 
Pius VII. and Gregory XVI., and in- 
habited by the pope during his resi- 
dence at the Q.uirinal. In one of the 
rooms is Correggio's Madonna, -with S. 
Jerome, and the Last Supper, by Ba- 
roccio. In another, a fine specimen of 
old Gobelins, representing the marriage 
of Louis XIV. In the 5th and 6th 
some magnificent ecclesiastical vest- 
ments in embroideiy — fine specimens of 
tliis kind of art. In the 7th and 8th 4 
very large specimens of Gobelins tapes- 
try representing the miraculous draught 
of fishes : above are some frescoes 
of battle-scenes by Borgognone, and a 
fine piece of ancient arras, representing 
the marriage of Joseph and the Virgin. 
The next rooms constitute the private 
apartments of the pope, consisting of his 
hall of audience, his study and bedroom. 
In the latter, simply furnished with a 
narrow brass bedstead, expired Pius 
VII. Beyond these an elegant suite of 
apartments was fitted up by Pius VII. 
for the reception of the emperor of 
Austria during his visit to Bome in 
1819, in one of which, No. 16, are some 
fine paintings : St. Peter and St. Paul, by 
Fra Bartolommeo ; St. Bernard by Se- 
bostiano del Piombo j St. George, by 
Pordenone ; a Sibilla, by Gurofalo ; the 
« Adoration of the Magi, by Guercino ; 
Adonis, by Paul Veronese : and some 
UancUo^'s^vres china, a present from 
ilfapoleon to Pius VII. Following this 
picture-gallery is a series of 7 rooms, 
ohiefiy fitted up by the present pope, 
at the extremity of which is another 
picture-gallery, oontaiaing an ancient 
eopy of Raphael's St. John in the 
Desert ; David and Goliah, by Guer- 
cino ; a battle-piece, by Salvator Bosa \ 
an Ecce Homo, by Domenichino ; the 
Three Kings, by Vandyke. In one of 
the rooms are copies of Thorwald- 
sen's Triumphs of Alexander. The 
private chapel of the pope opens 
m>m the second picture-gallery, and 
contains perhaps Guido's finest work. 



the Amiunciation, and Albani's frescoes 
of the life of the Virgin. In a room 
leading to the great hall, or Sala del 
ConsistoriOj are modem views of the 
interior of the basilicas of St. Peter, 
St. Paolo fuori, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 
and St. John Lateran. The great hall 
of the consistory is a bare room ftuv 
nished with benches, having a fine 
fresco of the Virgin and Cliild, by 
Carlo Maratt*a, over the altar. 

The gardens can be visited on any day 
from 8 until 12, with an order, also from 
the pope's major-domo. They are a 
mile in circuit, are stiff and formal, in 
spit« of the statues and fountains. 
Among these curiosities is an organ 
played by water. The casino, designed 
by Fuga, is decorated with frescoes by 
Orizonte^ Pompeo Baitoni, and GHo' 
vanni Paolo Panniui; two views of 
the Piazza of Monte Cavallo, and the 
Piazza of S. Maria Maggiore, by the 
latter artist, are much admired. 

Palazzo Mospiffliosi, on the Q.uirinal, 
built in 1603, by Cardinal Scipione 
Borghese, from the designs of Flaminio 
Ponzio, on a portion of the site of the 
Baths of Constantine. It was formerly 
the palace of Cardinal Bentivoglio, and 
was purchased from him by Cardinal 
Mazarin, who enlai^ed it from the 
designs of Carlo Mademo. It was 
from that time until 1704 the resi- 
dence of the French ambassadors, and 
finally passed into the BospigUosi fa^ 
mily. The casino, which alone is shown, 
and is open to visitors on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, consists of 3 halls on the 
garden floor ; on the roof of the central 
one is the fiimous Auboba of Guido, 
one of the most celebrated frescoes in 
Bome ; Aurora is represented scatt-ering 
flowers before the chariot of the sun, 
drawn by 4 piebald horses ; 7 female 
figures, in the most graceful action, 
surround the chariot, and typify the 
advance of the Hours. The composi- 
tion is extremely beautiful, and the 
colouring brilliant beyond all other ex- 
amples of the master. A large miiror 
has been recently so arranged as to 
enable the visitor to view the fresco 
with great facility. The frescoes of tb'* 
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frieze are b j Tempetia, landscapes by 
Paul Brill, There are eome biuts, 
a statue of Diana, 2 colnmns of rosso 
antico, remarkable for their eiae, and a 
bronze horse found in the ruins of the 
Baths. In the adjoining rooms are— 
I. HctU on the right, A beautiful 
picture of Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise after the Fail, by Dameni- 
Mno ; the Death of Samson, by Lodo- 
mco Caraeei; the Head of ChndOf by 
himself j a portrait, by Vandyke ; and 
a bust of Scipio Africanus in basalt, 
said to have been found at Lintemum : 
in this bust the wound is on the rt. side; 
in the bust in the Museum of the Gapi- 
tol, which is considered more authentic, 
it is on the l.-~II. SaU on the left. The 
Triumph of David, by Dotneniehino ; 
13 pictures of the Saviour and the 12 
Apostles, by Mubem, many of them 
copies ; the Saviour bearing the Cross, 
by Daniele da Volterra; the Andro- 
meda, by Omdo ; Diana and Endymion, 
by Alhani ; Pouesin^ by himself ; Lot's 
Daughters, hy Anmibale Caracoi; Job's 
Friends, by Chueremo; a portrait of 
Calvin, by Titian; landscapes, by 
Claude, N, Pousein, Paul Brill; and 
busts of Seneca, Hadrian, Septimius 
Severus, &c. ; and in the centre of the 
room a small antique bronze horse, 
found near the Baths of Titus. During 
the siege of Rome in 1S49, a round shot 
from the French batteries, after passing 
dose to the fiamous equestrian statues 
on the Monte Cavallo, struck the ropf 
of one of the lateral pavilions of the 
Casino, and knocked to pieces some of 
the woodwork} but no mischief was 
done to the works of art on the ground 
floor, although ever^ newspaper in 
Europe in those excitmg times startled 
its readers with the announcement that 
the Aurora of Gxddo had been de- 
stroyed. In the garden are several 
fragments of antique sculptures, found 
chiefly among the ruins of the Baths, 
and one of the largest trees in Europe 
of the Schinue MoUe, 

Palazzo Bitspoli, in the Corso, built 
in 1586 by the Bucellai family, from 
the designs of Bartolommeo Ammanati. 
The staircase, composed of 115 steps 



of wliite marble, built by Martino 
Lunghi (1550) for Cardinal Gaetani, 
is considered the finest construction 
of this kind in Borne. The ground 
floor is entirdy occupied by the Cc^ 
Nuovo, 

Palazzo SaedietU, in the 'Via Julia, 
built by Antonio SangaUo for his own 
residence, early in the 17th century,, and 
completed by Nanni Bigio. The design 
is much admired. At the death of San- 
gallo the palace became the property of 
Cardinal Bicci, who formed in it a vahi- 
able collection of statues and antiques. 
The palaceand its antiquities passed sao 
cessively from the Bicci family to those 
of Caroli, Acquaviva, and Sacchetti, 
and ultimately came into the possession 
of Benedict XIY., who removed the 
sculptures to the Capitol, and made 
them the foundation of the present 
museum. The palace bears the arme 
of Paul III., and the inscription, Tu 
nUhi quodcutnque hoe rerwn est, -a 
grateful record of Sangallo's obligations 
to the pope, who first discoverod his 
genius, and encouraged it by his con- 
stant patronage. 

Palazzo Sciarra, in the Piazza Sci- 
arra, built in 1603 by Flaminio Ponzio, 
with a marble Doric doorway, attri- 
buted to Yignola. The gallery is small, 
but has the rare advantage of contain- 
ing few inferior works, and is in this 
respect the most select in Borne. Many 
of the best pictures were formeriy 
in the Barberini coUection. —I. Garo^ 
falo, Christ and the Woman of Sa- 
maria. — Giovanni BelUni. Madonna 
and Child. — Pietro Perugino, St. Se- 
bastian. — Gherardo deUa Notte, The 
Sacrifice of Isaac. — Giulio Bomano. 
The Fomarina. — TiHan, Madonda 
and Child, very beautifrd. — Baeaano. 
Holy Family; Deposition from the 
Cross. — AJhani, A Madonna. — CaHo 
Maratta, Full-length portrait of Chuv 
dinal Barberini. — II. Several fin^ land- 
scapes : 1 by Pa/ul Brill ;' 3 by Clande ; 
2 by Mammingo; 2 by Both; and 1 
by N. Pousnn. — ^III. Andrea SaedU, 
Intoxication of Noah. — lAoneUo Spada. 
The Flagellation. — Baroocio. Deposi- 
tion from the Cross. — Mammingo, The 
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Sttvioiir between Angels. — Qiunreitto (?)< 
Samson* — » Chtido* Moses. -^ Albami^ 
Holy Family.— ^»«r< Dtircr (P). Ma- 
donna ivith Saintst — iy« Z«o»ar«2o da 
Vinci (?). Vanity and Modesty ; one 
of Lionardo*8 most beautiful pictures, 
powerfully coloured, and very highly 
finished. — CaraeoffffioM T^e Cheating 
Gamblers .* one of many repetitions of 
the subject, but the best of the series. 
-^Agagtmo CataecL Conjugal Loto.-^ 
Chtido. The Magdalen. -^ Gn^eroino, 
St. James. — Albert Durer (?). Death 
of the Virgin. — OurofBUo. Adoration 
of the MagL — 2V^mmi. Portraits of 
himself and family ; a female portrait, 
powerfully coloured. — Quido* The 
Magdalen "delle radicL" — Quercino, 
St. Jerome, St. Mark, St. John. — Jto' 
phaeL Portrait of a Tiolin-player, an 
undoubted work of -the great master, 
inscribed with the date 1518. — QioT' 
^ne. Head of St. John the Baptist. 
— -.Fnf Bwrtolommea* The Madonna 
and Sariour, with St. John. The 
Sciarm Gallery has been closed to all 
visitors for the last 2 years in conse- 
quence of legal proceedings to establish 
its ownership: it is in fact in Chancery. 

Palazto Sermoneta, formerly Mattei, 
in the Via delle Botteghe Scure, the re- 
sidence of the head of the great fiunily 
of Ghtetani. The first floor, which is 
.splendidly furnished, contains several 
family pictures, and is generally let to 
rich foreigners, the ntuation near the 
foot of the Capitol being healthy at 
all seasons. The £unily archives pre- 
served in this palace are perhaps the 
most complete of any of the great 
Soman houses i several deeds and 
donations to the Ghietanis being of the 
9tii and 10th centuries. The Cnietanis, 
•originally firom G«eta, were once lords 
of all the country from VelleCri to 
•Fondi; they gave 2 popes to the throne 
•of St. Peter, Gelasius II. and Boniface 
VIII., and were the rivals of the Co- 
lonnas and Orsinis in their long con- 
tests with the popes in the 11th and 
12th centuries. 

JPalazxo Sara, near S. Maria deUa 
Pace, interesting as the design of Bra- 
jttante. 



PaloMxo Spada, in the Piaxza di 
Capo di Ferro, near the Famese Pa- 
lace, begtin by Cardinal Capo di Ferro 
in 1G64, from the designs of Qiulio 
Maztoni, the scholar of Daniele daVol- 
terra. It was decorated by Borromini, 
who has left in one of the courts a proof 
of his capricious taste in the fantastic 
colonnade of Doric columns, con- 
structed for the sake of its perspective. 
Gnie great treasure of this palace is 
the celebrated Staiue of Pompetf, a 
colossal figure holding the globe, 
found, as we have elsewhere stated, in 
the Vioolo de* Leutari, near the Can- 
celleria, in 1553. This noble figure lias 
been regarded for about 800 years as 
the identical statue which stood in the 
Curia of Pompey, and at whose base 
" great Oftsar fell." It is 11 feet high, 
and of Parian marble. We are told 
by Suetonius that Augustus removed 
it from the Curia, and placed it on a 
marble Janus in front of the basilica. 
The spot on which it was found cor- 
responds precisely with this locahty. 
When it was first brought to Ught the 
head Was lying under one house and 
the body under another: and Flami- 
nio Vacoa tells us that the two pro- 
prietors were on the point of dividing 
the statue, when Julius III. inter- 
posed, and purchased it for 500 crowns. 
The disputes and scepticism of anti- 
quaries have led, as usual, to abundant 
oontroversv on its authenticity, but, 
after havmg been called Augustus, 
Alexander the Great, and an unknown 
emperor, by successive critics, the an- 
cient faith has been triumphant, and it 
is likely to preserve the- title of the 
Spada Pompey long after its critics 
have been forgotten. 

" And thoa, dread statue I yet existent in 
The austerest fonn of naked xnijcsty, 
Thou who behelde^(^ 'mid the assassins' din, 
At thy bathed base the bloody Csssar lie, 
Folding his robe in dying dignity, 
An offering to thine altar firoin the queen 
Of gods and men, great Nemeris I did he die, 
And thou, too, perish, Pompey i have ye been 

Victors of coimtless kings, or puppets of a 
scene ? *' 

In a note to this passage of Childe 
Harold, Sir John Hobhouse examines 
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the Tomb of Bibiili]«» is the house 
built and infaftbited by Pietro da Cor- 
tona : there is a marble slab irith an 
inscription over the door. His skill 
and judgment in architecture are shown 
even on the small scale on which his 
house is constrocted ; the windows, the 
door, the portico, and the little com-t 
are of the Doric order, and still exhibit 
manj traces of the peculiar taste of this 
estimable artist. 

Hoiue of BertUnij near the Barberini 
Palaee. The palace still contains his 
semi-oolossal statue of Trath. 

Houte of the Zuceari. — At the 
northern extremity of the Via Sistina 
is the house formerly called the Palazzo 
ddla Begina di Poloma, in comme- 
moration of Maria Casimira queen of 
Poland, who resided in it for some 
^^sars. It is interestmg as haying been 
built by Taddeo and Federigo Zuccari 
as their private residence. The ground- 
iioor was adorned by Federigo with 
frescoes, representing portraits of his 
own family, oonYcrsaziom, &c. A few 
years ago the palace was the retddence 
of the Prussian consul-general Bar^ 
tholdi, under whose auspices it has 
become remarkable for a higher class of 
frescoes, painted in one of the upper 
clu&mbers by some of the most eminent 
German artuts of our own time. They 
are illustrative of the history of Joseph : 
the Joseph sold by his brethren is by 
Overbeek ! the scene witli Potiphar's 
wife, byPA. Fet^; Jacob's Lamentation, 
and the interpretation of the Dream 
in prison, by 7K. Sekadow ; the inter- 
pretation of the king's dream, &c., by 
Oorneliu*; the 7 years of plenty, by 
Ph. Veiti the 7 years of famine, by 
Overheok. 

Houte ofPouesm^ in the little Piazza 
delia Trinita^, No. 9, near the Trinity 
de' Monti. For nearly 40 years this 
house was occupied by Nicholas Poussin. 
Many of the great painter's most in- 
teresting letters are dated from it, and 
he died there at an advanced age in 
T666. The Pindan is identified with 

") names of the roost celebrated land- 
pe-painters. Immediately opposite 
house of Poussin is the House of 



CUmde Lorraine ; and that of jSsfootor 
Boea is not £bu* distant. 

House of Conrad Sweynheim. — ^Ad- 
joining the Palazzo Massimi delle Go- 
lonne is the house in which the cde- 
brated Conrad Sweynheim and Arnold 
Pannartz established the first printinff 
press at Bome in 1467. They had 
previously been settled at Subiaoo ; but 
in consequence of a disagreement with 
the monks they migrated to B<Hne in 
1467, and estabhshMl the second print- 
ing press in Italy. The imprint of their 
works specifies the locality aa **in domo 
Petri de Maximis." The De Oralore 
of Cicero and the Urhs Dei were printed 
there in the first year of their establish- 
ment. The house was restored about 
1510 by Baldassare PeruzzL 

§ 74. AETISTS' STUDIOS. 

Among those characteristics of Mo- 
dem Bome which are capable of afford- 
ing the highest interest to the intellectual 
traveller, we know none which possess 
a greater charm than the studios of the 
artists. Travellers in general are little 
aware of the interest wlmsh these studioe 
are calculatbd to afibrd, and many leave 
Bome without making the acquaintance 
of a single artist. In the case of English 
travellers, in particular, this neglect is 
the more inexcusable, as many of the 
finest works of our countrymen in 
Bome are to be found in the most o^e- 
brated private gaUeries of Glreat Britain. 
The instruction to be derived in the 
studios of these gentlemen is afforded 
on all occasions in the most obliging 
manner. 

ScuifTOBS. — John Qibson^ B.A., 
No. 6, 7, Via della Fontanella, between 
the Via Babiiino and the Corso. First 
among our countrymen resident at 
Bome is this distinguished sculptor, wlTo 
merits the high praise of having united 
the styles of the two greatest sculptor 
of modem Bome, Canova and ThorwaM- 
sen : most of his works are in England, 
but models of all will be found in lusstn- 
dio. — Macdonaldf Stalle di Barberini, 
Piazza Barberini. In addition to some 
imaginative works of the highest dass, 
Macdonald has obtained more 'fimie 
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> for the truth and beauty of his busts 
tlian any artist in Borne. — Tenerani^ 
No. 83, Piazza GappuQoini. Tenerani's 
■ style of sculpture is in the finest dra- 
matic taste, combined with deep feeling 
for nature. He is the greatest Italian 
sculptor now living, uniting the beau- 
tiful forms of nature with the charms 
of Greek art. His Desqent &om the 
Cross in the Torlonia diapel at the 
Xateran, his wounded Venus, and his 
Fsyohe, are among the fine produc- 
tions of modem art. 8penoe, Via degli 
IncurabUi, ^o. 10, an English sculptor, 
who has produced some very beautiM 
works of late years, the HigUand Mary 
amongst the number. — Tadolini, No. 
149, Via Babuino, a Bolognese sculptor, 
very popular in Italy. — Wblft a Prus- 
sian artist. No. 152, Via Quattro Fon- 
tane, belongs to the school of Thor- 
waldsen. — Finellif No. 46, Via di S. 
Nicool6 di Tolentino. — Sinaldi, one of 
the few remaining pupils of Ganova, 
No. 27, Via delle Colonette, the present 
Professor of the Academy of St. Luke : 
his Sibyl, and the Joan of Arc, executed 
as a commission for the ex-king of the 
French, are very beautifuL — Oram^ 
fordj a very distinguished American 
sculptor, Piazza Barberini, now en- 
gaged on the colossal monument 
to be raised to Washington, at Bich- 
mond, U. S. — Sha^espear Wood, abo 
an American artist, has applied Idmself 
much to the sculpture oi animals. — 
JBenzoni, No. 73, Via del Borghetto, 
near the Hotel de Bussie, is a very 
tsdented sculptor; he has executed many 
good works for the northern courts. — 
Jmhoff, a Swiss, No. 8, Piazza Bar- 
berini. — Troschel, No. 11, Via de* Cajp- 
Succini. — Ohiciy No. 24 (Court), Via 
ue MaceUi. — Wagner, Villa di Malta. 
— BienaimS, No. 5, Piazza Barberini. 
—Coo. Fahria, No. 14, Via Felice, Di- 
rector of the Vatican Museum, "has 
acquired reputation for his busts and 
sepulchral monuments. — Qott, No. 155, 
Via Babuino, remarkable for his execu- 
tion of dogs and animals generally. 

Paii^tees. — Overheck, Palazzo Cenci, 
near the Ghetto. (His studio is open 
on Sundays and festas from 12 to 2.) 



This eminent German was one of the 
first masters of the modem school who 
recurred to the simple style of the early 
Italian painters, or, as it is now desig- 
nated, the pre-Baphael manner. His 
subjects are chiefly of a religious cha- 
racter, and are thus particularly adapted 
to the pure devotional feeling which 
characterises the period of art which he 
has adopted as his model. — Agricola, 
No. 8, Via della Chiesa Nuova, near the 
Porta Cavalleggieri, has great popularity 
among the Italians : his style is formed 
on the school of Mengs. His altar- 
pieces are much appreciated, and in 
this peculiar style he is not surpassed 
by any ai-tist of modem Italy. — Cava- 
liere Capalti, Passegiata del Fiume, 
near the Piazza del Popolo, without a 
rival in Home, or perhaps in Italy, as 
a portrait-painter, and well known in 
England by his numerous works painted 
for our countrymen. — Penry Williams, 
No. 12, Piazza Mignanelli. No artist 
is entitled to more nonourable mention 
than Penry Williams : his style is pecu- 
liarly his own ; his feeling for everything 
that is beautiful in nature is combined 
with the most delicate yet powerful 
execution, and he is without doubt at 
the head of the painters of what the 
French call Tableaux de Genre i his 
views of scenery about Bome, com- 
bined with groups of peasantry 
and cattle, are unrivetUed. No artist 
has better succeeded in represent- 
ing with accuracy the magnificent 
outline of the distant mountains, the 
details of the ancient edifices, and the 
splendid colouring cast by an Italian 
sun over the desolate Campania. — 
Thomas Dessoulavy, No. 33, Via Mar- 
gutta, behind the Via Babuino. One of 
the most talented of our English land- 
scape-painters : his great merits are well 
known to admirers of this beautiful 
branch of art, and have been honoured 
with the highest praise by the first 
German critics. No artist in modem 
times has invested the ruins and classical 
scenery of Bome with a greater interest. 
— Strvtt, No. 33, Via della Mercede, 
a very clever painter of landscapes 
and Bomoa oostumes, and author of an 
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Home, 



interesting work on Calabria. Mr. S. 
also gives lessons in painting. — Mr. 
Charles Coleman, No. 26, Via dei Zuc- 
ehelli, Strada Felice, author of a series 
of very talented etchings of the scenery 
of the Campagna, published at Koine 
in 1850.— Mr. Murch, No. 17, VU Gre- 
goriana, author of some good oil-paint- 
ings of the Euins of Eome. — Mr. 
JDunhar, water-colour artist, Palazzo 
Correa, Via Bipetta. — Mr. Boardmanj 
portrait and historical painter. No. 15^ 
Via de Greci. — Minardi, Palazzo Co- 
lonna, considered one of the first 
draughtsmen in Italy. — Fodesti, No. 86, 
Via S. Glaudio, in great esteem as an 
historical painter. — CatelyJ^o. 9, Piazza 
di Spagna, the Prussian landscape- 
painter, excellent in his views of Naples. 
— Vallaii, No. 5, Via Margutta, the 
first painter of wild boars in Italy : his 
great experience as a sportsman parti- 
cularly qualifies him for this difficult 
class of subjects, — Metier, No. 17, Via 
Pinciana, a Danish painter of comic 
subjects : his studies of the Italian 
character in its comic features are un- 
rivalled. — Netoboldy No. 6, Via Cap- 
puccini, an English landscape-painter 
of considerable merit, whose studio will 
enable the traveller to supply himself 
with admirable reminiscences of Koman 
scenery at very reasonable prices. — 
Cane oarif 'PaX&zzetto Borghese, portrait- 
painter, often considered to approach 
the eharms of Vandyke in colouring 
and taste. — Cavalleri, No. 50, Via Mar- 
gutta, also to be noticed as a portrait- 
painter. — Sauaser, Palazzo Costa, a 
native of Switzerland, well known in 
England by the decorations executed 
for Lord Shrewsbury, in the ch. erected 
near Alton Towers. — CoghetHy Palazzo 
Altemps. — Consbniy No. 7, Vicolo di 
Vantaggio. — Alcide JSrcola, No. 60, Via 
Mario de Fiori, a pupU of Capalti's, 
is a good portrait-painter, his prices 
moderate; he also gives lessons in 
2)ainting. — Wemert Palazzetto Albani, 
4 Fontane, celebrated for his water- 
colour views of Boman scenery ; 
and V. Marchiy a very talented artist 
in the same line, and lower in his 
charges. — Biedel, No. 55, Via Mar- 



gutta, for his effects of lights and shades. 
— Koelman^ No. 57, Via dell' Olmo, ia 
perhaps the most extraordinary copyist 
in miniature of the works of the old 
masters ; his copy of the Transfigura- 
tion of Raphael is a work of high order 
of its class. 

§ 75. COLLEGES AND ACADEVIES. 

CoUegio deUa Sapienza, the Univeir- 
sity of Rome, founded by Innocent IV. 
in 1244i, as a school for the canon and 
civil law. It was enlarged in 1295 by 
Boniface VIII., who created the theo- 
logical schools ; the philological profes- 
sorships were added in 1310 by Cle- 
ment V. Subsequent pontiffs enlarged 
the plan by the introduction of scienti- 
fic studies, and endowed the university 
with the taxes on various articles of 
excise. The present building was begun 
by Leo X. from the designs of Michael 
Angelo, and finished in 1576, under 
Gregorv XIII., by Giacomo della Porta. 
The oblong court, with its double por- 
tico, sustained in the lower story bj 
Doric and in the upper by Ionic pilas- 
ters, was built by tliis able architect. 
The ch. and its spiral cupola are in the 
most fantastic style of BoiTominL The 
university derives the title of the Sapi- 
enza from the inscription over one of 
the entrances, Initium SapienticB timor 
Domini. Its organisation was entirely- 
remodelled by Leo XII. in 1825. The 
bull containing the decree conferred 
upon it and the University of Bologna 
the rank of the two primary universities 
of the Papal States. It is under the 
direction of the Cardinal-President of 
the Congregation of Studies, and of a 
rector: it has 5 faculties — theology;, 
law, medicine, natural philosophy, 
and philology. The number of profess- 
ors is 42, 5 of whom are attached to 
the college of theology, 7 to the col- 
lege of law, 13 to the college of medi- 
cine, 11 to that of natural philosophy* 
and 6 to that of philologv. All their 
lectures are gratuitous, tneir salaries 
being paid by the government. The 
number of students is considerable. 
Attached to the university is a Xj<* 
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hratf, f<»iuid«d by Al^XAnder VIL, 
and lib«raUj iiiGreased by Leo XII. 
It is open daily» with the exoeption of 
Dfaursdays, from 8 to 12, and for 2 
h0U3fB in the afternoon. The Muteum 
eontaina a cabinet of minerals, recently 
much increased by the purchase of the 
collection of Count Spada ; an extensive 
series of geological specimens illustra- 
tive of Brocchi's work on the " Suolo 
di Roma;" a collection of fossil or- 
ganic remains of the environs of Rome ; 
a complete series of all the miirbles and 
atone used in the ancient monuments 
of Home, formed by Signor Belh; a 
collection of zoology and comparative 
aaiatomy ; and a cabinet 6f gems formed 
by Le<^ XII. On the ground tloor of 
the nniversiiy are the Souole delle Belle 
Arte, directed by the 11 professors of 
the Academy of St. Luke, who gire 
lectures in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, perspective, decorative painting, 
anatomy, mytholo£V, and costume. On 
the 8rd floor is theS^hool of Engineers, 
founded by Pius VII. Dependent on 
the university is the Batanie Garden, 
adjoining the Salviati Palace, in the 
Trastevere. 

Colleffio Bomano, buUt in 1582 by 
Gregory XIII., from the designs of 
Bartolommeo Ammanati ; it is also 
called the Universita Gregoriana, and 
is entirely under the management of the 
Jesuits. The course of instruction em- 
braces the learned languages, theology, 
rhetoric, and different branches of 
natural philosophy, astronomy, and 
mathematics. Attached to the college 
are an observatory, celebrated through* 
out Europe, a library, and the mu« 
«eum founded by the learned Father 
£iroher. The building was very nearly 
destroyed by fire, whQe it was occu- 
pied by the French engineering corps in 
1849. The parts of the bunding de- 
stroyed were the cappellette, or cham- 
bers formerly inhabited by St. Louis 
Gonzaga, the cabinets of instruments of 
natural philosophy, and the great hall 
of the seminary called the Aula Maxima. 
Much valuable property was lost in the 
flames, but the Kircherian Museum, 
the Library, and the Observatory fortu- 



nately escaped destruction. The library 
— very rich in Bibles and works on bibU- 
cal literature — contains some Chinese 
Works on astronomy collected by the 
Jesuit missionaries, and some editions 
of the classics with notes by queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden. It was formerly cele- 
brated for its literary treasures, but 
many of the most valuable works have 
disappeared. The Kircherian Museum 
contains a curious collection of anti- 
quities ai^d otl^r objects, many of 
which are most interesting. The ca- 
binet of medals embraces a very com- 
plete series of Roman and Etruscan 
coins, and tlie most perfect known 
of the Roman As. These have been 
arranged by P. Marchi on an ingenious 
system, showing the relations of the 
early cities* of Italy. The Etruscan 
antiquities of the museum wore long 
considered unique, but the Gregorian 
collection in the Vatican has now 
thrown them into the shade. One of 
the most interesting objects in the 
museum is the famous Oieta MUHca, 
a cylindrical bronze vase and cover, 
a prize-box given to gladiators, and 
by them used for containing all 
the requisites for their appearance in 
the arena } it is supported upon 3 
elaborately- worked eagle's claws press- 
ing on as many toads, and covered 
with engravings, representing on one 
side a gladiator landing from a boat 
with the cista in his hand, and on the 
other the same gladiator vanquished^ 
attached to a tree by Pollux, and sur- 
rounded by spearmen ready to transfix 
him. Among the other specimens of 
Etruscan workmanship are chains, 
bracelets, necklaces, and other orna- 
ments, The bronzes and terra-cottas 
are also interesting; amongst the 
former a very beautiful statue of 
Bacchus, an interesting series of Phoe- 
nician bronze figures found in the 
island of Sardinia, and an unique col* 
lection of MUsiUa, or Ola/itdea Missies, 
in lead, as thrown from slings, several 
bearing inscriptions or messages be* 
tween the besiegers and besieged. Some 
found at Perugia are very curious, and 
which date from the siege of that tow^ 
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by Augustus ; in one, the besiegers teU 
their adyersaries that they are aware 
they are reduced to the last straits, 
EBAVBis £T ME CELAS, One of the repllfes 
to which is in terms not to be repeated. 
Among the recent additions to the Kir- 
cherian Museum are a series of silver 
vases, some of great beauty from their 
exquisite ornaments, discovered at Yicar- 
ello, the ancient Aqua Aureli», near the 
Lake of Bracciano ; 3 of these vases are 
covered with itineraries from Cadiz to 
Borne, giving the name of the several 
stations, and the distances between 
them, forming most important docu- 
ments connected with the ancient 
geography of the Koman world. They 
appear to belong to the reigns of Au- 
gustus and Claudius, and are supposed 
to have been thrown into the mineral- 
water wells, where they were disco- 
vered, by inhabitants of OcideSy who, 
having been cured of their infirmities 
at these baths, offered them to the 
divinity that presided over the waters. 
Among the other curiosities preserved 
here is the sword of the Constable de 
Bourbon, of Kastem manufacture, bear- 
ing his name on the blade and those 
of 2 Italian generals to whom it had 
previously belonged; and a collection 
of waUdng'Sticks made of the common 
cana, with the surfiice covered by 
beautiful engravings in the Maro An- 
Umo style. [Ladies are only admitted 
to this museum by a written order from 
the Cardinal Vicar of Borne, in conse- 
quence of its being in the interior of a 
oonvent.] 

CoUegio di PropagcMdd Fide^ in the 
Piazza di Spagna. The establishment 
of the Propaganda was founded in 
1622 by Qtre^orj XY., for the purpose 
of edueaiang as missionaries youns 
foreigners from infidel or hereticu 
countries, who might afterwards return 
and spread the Catholic faith among 
their countrymen. The present build- 
ing wa« ercMBted by Urban VIII. from 
tbi designs of Bernini, and completed 
under the dinection of Borromini. The 
celebrated printing-office established 
here is rieh in Oriental eharacters, and 
has produced many works of great typo- 



graphical beauty. The annual exaaimm- 
tion of the pupils, which takes place in 
January, is an into^ting scene, which 
few travellers who are then in Bome 
omit to attend; the pupils recitiag 
poetry and speeches in their several lan- 
guages, accompanied by music, as peiv 
formed in their countries. 

Academy of St. Lutke. — ^The Boman 
Academy of the Fine Arts was founded 
in 1588 by Sixtus V., who endowed the 
Confratemita of painters with the ch. 
adjoining, formerly dedicated to St. 
Martina. The academy is composed of 
painters, sculptors, and architects, who 
direct the schools of the fine arts. Li the 
apartments ard preserved several worin 
of art, which have been muoh aug» 
mented recently by the transfer of the 
paintings formerly in the Secret Cabinet 
at the CapitoL The following are the 
most remarkable pictures in tbis ooUei>> 
tion: Viuidyhe, The Virgin with St. 
John. — 7}Uian,.X group of Nympha: 
this picture belonged to the Ossuna 
&mily, and being purchased in England 
was given to the Academy by Sig. Pd- 
legrinL — Onercino, A Venus and Cupid. 
— Alhani. A Holy Family. — GhUdo Caff' 
naoci, Tarquin ki&ing Luoretia, in which 
the Boman king is in a singular Hun- 
garian costume ; this is one of the best 
productions of the master. — Falma 
Veochio, 3 6h*aces. — Claude, A fine 
Marina. — Joseph Vemet. A Marina.--* 
Baphasl. a &ie fragment of a fresco, 
and St. Luke painting the portrait of 
the Virgin. There is reason to believe 
that only a small portion of the latter 
picture is bv Baphael. — TiUan. The Sfr« 
viour and tne Pharisee. — Aviso's eel^ 
brated Fortune. — Several landscapes^* 
by Sal«<Uor Sasa and Oaspar Pounim^ 
— ^A picture of the late Duke of Sussex^ 
in a Highland costume, taken during 
his early residence at Bome ; and a busfc 
of Canova, by the Spanish sculptor AU: 
vareSf presented as a testimony of gn^ 
titude for Canovia's patronage. During: 
the French occupation of Madnd, Ak- 
varez offered to sell some of his workfr 
to Eugene Beauhamois, who consulted. 
Canova on the subject. His taunmtl 
was quite in aecordsaice with his usual 
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generoflitj towaiHis the artists of b11 
eoantries : " the sculptures of Alvarez," 
lie said, "remain on sale in his studio, 
beoause they are not in mine." The 
collection of portraits includes, like 
t^t of Fi(5rence, a great numher of 
artists of -mofe or less repute ; many are 
those of living professors. The skull so 
long preserved here as that of Baphael 
.has been removed since the opening of 
the tomb in the Pantheon has shown 
it not to be his. 

AoeadenUa Archeologicay one of the 
-most emment antiquarian societies of 
Italy, including among its members 
Bome of the most learned archseolo- 
gists of Europe. It has published 
several volumes of transactions ; it holds 
its meetings monthly, in one of the halls 
of the Sapienza. 

Aoeadimia degU Arceulu — Few of the 
Italiftn societies are so celebrated as the 
Arcadian Academy of Bome, founded 
in 1690 by Gravina and Crescimbeni. 
Its laws, says Mr. Spalding, " were 
drawn out in 10 tables, in a style imi- 
tating the ancient Boman. The oon- 
8tituti(Hi was declared republican ; the 
first magistrate was stvled oustos ; the 
members were' called shepherds ; it was 
solemnly enacted that their number 
should not exceed the number of farms 
in Arcadia ; each person on his admis- 
sion took a pastoral name, and had an 
Arcadian name assigned to him; the 
business of the meetings was to be con- 
ducted wholly in the allegorical lan- 
guage, and the speeches and verses as 
much so as possible. The aim of the 
academy was to rescue literary taste 
from the prevalent corruptions of the 
tone : the purpose, the whim, and the 
oelebrity of some amone the originators 
Viade it instantly £Mhionable ; and in 
& few years it numbered about 2000 
members, propagating itself by colonies 
all over Italy. The association com- 
pletely faiLea in its proposed design, 
but its £Etfoe was played with all gravity 
during the 18th century ; and besides 
Italians, scarcely any distinguished 
ibreigner could escape from the City of 
tiie Seven HiUs without having entered 
itt ranks. In 1788 CK)ethe was en- 



rolled as an Arcadian, by the title of 
Megalio Melpomenio; and received* 
under the academic seal, a grant of the 
lands entitled the Melpomenean Fields, 
sacred to the Tragic Muse. The Ar- 
cadia has survived all the changes of 
Italy ; it still holds its meetings in 
Rome, listens to pastoral sonnets, and 
christens Italian clergymen, English 
squires, and German counsellon of 
state by the names of the heathens. 
It pubUshes, moreover, a regular jour- 
nal, the Giomale Arcadico; which, 
although it is a favourite object of ridi- 
cule with the men of letters in other 
provinces, particularly the Milanese, in 
their BibUoteca Italiana, condescends 
to follow slowly the progress of know- 
ledge, and often furnishes foreignera 
with interesting information, not only 
literary but scientific." The meetings 
take place every Friday, in the Proto^ 
mote<» of the Capitol. 

Aceademia de lAncei, the earliest 
scientific society in Italy, founded in 
1608 by Gtilileo, and other contem- 
porary philosophers. It was re-organ- 
ized in 1849 by Pius IX., and is still 
devoted to the natural and mathema- 
matical sciences. The meetings are 
held on Sundays in the upper rooms of 
the Palace of the Senator. Attached 
to it is the hew observatory of the 
Capitol. 

Aceademia Tiherinay founded in 1812 
for the promotion of historical studies, 
especially those relating to Bome. The 
meetings take place every Monday in 
the Palazzo Macarini. 

Aceademia Filarmonica, an insti- 
tution of recent date, whose concerts 
afibrd the most agreeable proof of the 
increasing taste for music among the 
educated classes of Bome. The aca- 
demy is governed by a president and 
council, and holds its sittings duriag 
the season in the Palazzo LancellottL 

The Academies of France^ Florence, 
and Naples are merely establishments 
where a small number of yoimg artists, 
selected from their respective coimtries, 
are educated at the expense of their 
governments for a certain period. The 
Academy of France is lodged in the 
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ViOft Hedioi, on the Pincian ; tluit of 
Florence in the Palauo di Firense; 
and that of Naples in the Famesina. 

Arehaoloi/ical IiuUMe^ founded a 
(evf years since under the auspicee of 
the present king of Fruseia, and main- 
tainiid in the most efficient state by 
the Chevali<>r Bunsen, while Fmssian 
Minister at Borne. It is also sup- 
ported by the HanoYerian Minist^, 
and by most of the distinguished resi- 
dent foreigners. Travellers who are 
desirous of availing themselves of its 
advantages during their visit to Borne 
should not fail to become members. 
Many eminent Prussian scholars hAve 
been lecturers at the Institute, and the 
names of Platner, Bunsen, Bdstell, Ger- 
hard, Lepsius, and Braun, are to be 
found amongst the contributors to the 
transactions it has published. The 
meetings are held weekly at the Cafia- 
relli Palace, on the Capitol, the residence 
of the Prussian Minister, when papers 
are read, and gratuitous lectures on 
various topics connected with Etruscan 
and Bomau antiquities delivered. 

§ 76. HOSPITALS AND CHABITABLE 
INBTITUTIOirS. 

No city in Italy is more distinguished 
by its works of charity than Borne; 
and no hospitab in Europe are lodged 
in more magnificent palaces, or endowed 
with greater liberauty. The Bomans 
boast that there is no city of the world 
in which so large a sum is devoted to 
institutions of charity, in proportion to 
the population. The annual revenue 
of these establishments is not less than 
840,000 scudi, of which 540,000 are 
derived from endowments, and 300,000, 
including 40,000 from a tax on the 
lottery, are contributed from the papal 
treasury. The hospitals can accom- 
modate altogether about 4000 patients. 
The maximum of deaths is 11*60 per 
cent., the minimum 5*43. Notwith- 
standing their rich endowments the 
hospitals are not so well keptj as those 

Tuscany, or of the larger provincial 

ofthe Papal States. '' The priests,'* 

Fraser tells us, *' seem to have 



more power than tile physictM^, and 
the pvofessioaal traveUer will detect 
noany considerable &iilt8 in the clinical 
arrangemente, which the medical offieera 
ought to have sufficient energy to r^ 
move." The principal hospital is that 
of Santo SpirUOj on the rt. bank df tliB 
Tiber, founded in 1198 by Innocent III., 
and so richly endowed, that it has ao- 
quired the title of " il piii gran signoKe 
«ii Boma,** possessing a great part of 
the territory between Borne and Givita 
Vecchia. It contains the hospital for 
mfUes of all classes, a Foundling Hos- 

Eital, and^ a Lunatic Asylum. The 
ospital, properly so called, contains 
1616 beds ; the average number of pa- 
tients annually is 13,491 ; the average 
deaths are 8*27 per cent. According 
4o Dr. Fraser, " the beds are not clean, 
and the rooms are badly ventilated. A 
clinical ward is attached, in which leo- 
tures are given daily. The museum is 
not rich, and seems to be neglected; 
the library contains the collections of 
books and instruments bequeathed by 
the celebrated surgeon Xancisi." The 
FoundUng HospiUd in 1846 contained 
3150 foundlings, viz. 1350 males and 
1800 females. The number annually 
received is about 800. The mortality 
is immense ; out of 3840 children de- 
posited in the 5 years from 1829 to 
1833, no less than 2941 died, being 
more than 72 per cent. In addition to 
this there are other foundling hospital 
in other parts of Bome, -vmich swell 
the number of children to upwards of 
3000 annually, and offer such facilities, 
that abandoned children are brought to 
Bome from all parts of the States, and 
even from the kingdom of Naples. — Son* 
tuaimo ScUvatore^ founded by Cardinal 
Colonna in 1216, for females, with 578 
beds. The average number of patients 
annually is 8054; the average deaths 
are 14 per cent. The Lunatic Asylum 
contains 420 beds. The average num- 
ber of patients annually is 493; tliuB 
average deaths are nearly 11 per cent. 
The old system of restraint is pur^ 
sued, with its manifold objections. — 8, 
CHacomo in Augusta^ a surgical and 
lock hospital for both saxes, with 884 
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beds. The average niunber of patients 
annually is 2068 ; the average deaths 
are 1 1 per cent. — ^S^. Gallioano, in the 
Trastevere, a fine building, for cuta- 
neous diseases, with 238 beds. The 
average number of patients is 546 ; the 
avenge deaths are 6 per cent. — La 
Consolaanone^ at the foot of the Capitol, 
a aurgieal hospital : founded as far back 
as the year l(t45. The number of beds 
amounts to 157. Most of the cases of 
stabbing are taken to this hospital. 
The average number of patients an- 
nually is 900 i the average deaths are 
rather more than 5 per cent. — S. Qia- 
eomo, near the Corso, for incurables; 
with 384 beds. The average number 
of patients per annum is 2068; the 
deaths about 12 per cent. — Beirfratelli, 
or the Hospital of S. Giovanni Calabita, 
deriving its more recent name from its 
motto, Fate hene, fratelli, " Bo good, 
brethren," founded by the Spanish St. 
Juan di Dies in 1588, and still served 
by the monks hospitallers of the order : 
it contains only 74 beds, and is appro-^ 
priated chiefly to acute diseases. The 
average number of patients annually is 
74 ; the average deaths are upwards of 
7 per cent. — 8. Trinita de* Pellegrini, 
near the Monte di Piet^, instituted for 
poor convalescents, who are received 
here for 3 days or more on leaving the 
other hospitals. The number of beds 
is 488 : the average number of conva- 
lescents annually is 7011. — S. Rocco, a 
lying-in hospital, with 20 beds. The 
average number of patients annually is 
165. — ^In addition to these hospitals 
there are several private and national 
hospitals, and numerous societies for 
bestowing dowries on girls at their 
marriage, and presents on their taking 
the veU. More than three-fourths of the 
women annually married receive their 
dowries from charitable foundations; 
and no less than 82,000 scudi, or 
8000/., are expended annually in this 
manner. A commission of subsidies 
distributes relief to the poor at their 
own houses to the annual amoimt of 
172,000 seudi. All this is independent 
xk the large sums distributed by the 
local eonfratei«it&8. It will no doubt 



surprise the traveller to find that with 
such a profusion of charities the men- 
dicity of Bome should be so apparent ; 
but there can be no question that the 
immense funds annually expended are 
lavished in indiscriminate and injudi- 
cious charity, which offers a premimh 
to idleness, and creates the very misery 
whiah it is so ready to relieve. 

l!he Hospital of San Michele, at the 
Bipa Gh*ande, on the rt. bank of the 
Tiber, is an immense establishment, 
begun by Innocent XII. in 1686, and 
finished by Clement XI. and Pius VI. 
It was formerly used as an asylum for 
poor children, and for aged and infinn 
persons ; but in recent years it has been 
applied to industrial purposes. It con- 
tains on its present plan a house of 
industry for children of both sexes, a 
house of correction for juvenile offenders 
and women, an asylum for old people, 
and a school of arts in which drawing, 
painting, architecture, music, statuary,* 
cui.y are gratuitously taught to the chil- 
dren of the poor. It contains also 
25 hand-looms, which have hitherto 
supplied the clothing for the papal 
troops. The number of persons em- 
ployed in the establishment is upwards 
of 800. A manufactory of tapestry is 
dependent on the school of arts. The 
educational system begun by Cardinal 
Tosti has been attended with great ad- 
vantages. The introduction of modern 
improvements in manufacture is the 
chief object to be desired : the internal 
arrangements are good ; and, taken as 
a whole, the institution does honour to 
Bome, and to the«cardinal under whose 
zealous management it has attained its 
present state of usefulness. 

§ 77. PROTESTANT BUBIAJL-OBOUND. 

The Protestant Burial-ground is one 
of those objects which all travellers will 
regard with melancholy interest. It is 
situated near the Porta San Paolo, close 
to the Pyramid of Caius Cestius. The 
silence and seclusion of the spot, and 
the inscriptions which tell the British 
traveller m his native tongue of those 
who have fbund their last resting- 
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«l«ee benesdi the X/ngaX Aies of the 
Eternal Cilj» appeal inemdU j to 
the heart, llie eemetety has an air 
c^ romaiitie beauty, whidi lorms a 
atriking contrast with the tomb of the 
anient Roman and with the niasnTe 
city walls and towen which flank the 
cemetery. Among those who are 
Varied here are the poets Shelley and 
Keats, Richard Wyatt the scolptor, 
and John Bell the celebrated anato- 
mist. The grave of Shelley is in the 
old barial-gronnd, now dosed, near to 
that of one of his children. The U\- 
' lowing is the inscription: — "Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. Cor Cordimn. Natos 
IV Aug. XDOCXCii, obiit viu JoL 

VIXXVXXII. 

« Kotbing of faim tbat doth fiide. 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into fomethfaig rich and atrange." 

The expression Cor Cordium, " the 
heart of nearts/' is said to be an allu- 
sion to the remarkable fact, that, when 
his body was bnmt on the shores of 
the gulf of Spezia, the heart was the 
only portion that the fire did not con- 
sume. In the adjoining cemetery is 
the grave of his friend John Keats, 
with the following inscription:—" This 
grave contains all that was mortal of 
a young English poet, who, on his 
deatii-bed, in the bitterness of his 
heart at the malicious power of his 
enemies, desired these words to be en- 
graved on his tombstone : * Here lies 
one whose name was writ in water.' 
February 24, 1 82 1." By far the greater 
number of monuments bear the names 
of Englishmen ; the other Protestants 
Interred here are chiefly citizens of 
^e United States, Germans, and Swiss. 
There are also several Russians, the 
followers of the Greek Church being 
considered at Rome as heretics, or 
** AoatolieC* The monuments are in 
bettor taste than those of the English 
cemetery at Leghorn. Although less 
than one might expect to find m this 
capital of modem sculpture, there is a 
' '^eal too much affectation, and a 
»f sentimentalism in many of 
ptions which would be better 
. P&re la Chaise. There are, 
exceptions, and we would 
! steps of our fellow country- 



to the plain travertine dah, 
widi its nmple and feeling inseriptioii, 
erected by Captain (now Earl) Spen- 
cer, R.N., to 5 British sailors who were 
drowned, "when on duty from their 
ship off Finmifino in May, .1825, as a 
testimony of respect and regret of 
their captain." The ground is* weil 
kept; the deep trench which somMuida 
it was cot at the expense of the papal 
government, by whose liberality the 
new bnrial-gronnd was also eneloeed 
by a walL A snm amounting to about 
1000 scndi, subscribed by Bntish and 
other Protestants, is invested in the 
Roman funds, the interest of which is 
applied to defray the salary of a sexton 
and the expenses of repairs. 

§ 78. CUMATE. 

The description of the Protestant 
burial-ground, where so many monu- 
ments bear the names of our country- 
men who have visited Rome in the 
pursuit of health, naturally leads to 
*the consideration of the climate. Sir 
James Clark, in his work on Climate, 
describes it as "mild and soft, but 
rather relaxing and oppressive. Its 
mean annual temperature, as deter- 
mined by 26 years' observations at 
the CoUegio Romano, is 59^3', or 9^ 
higher than that of London, 1^ below 
tiiat of Naples, and 4^ below that ot 
Madeira. The mean temperatore of 
winter still remains 10° higher than 
that of London, and is somewhat 
higher than that of Naples, but is 11° 
colder than Madeira. In spring the 
mean temperature is 9^ above Lomdim, 
1° colder than Naples, and only a little 
more than 4° colder than Madeira. In 
range of temperature Rome has the 
advantage of Naples, Pisa, and Pn9» 
vence, but not of Nice. Its diurnal 
range is nearly double that of London^ 
Penzance, and Madeira. In steadiness 
of temperature from day to daj Rome 
comes after Madeira, Nice, Pisa, aitd 
Penzance, but precedes Naples and 
Pau." In regaM to moisture. Sir J^ 
Clark says that "Rome, although ft 
soft, cannot be considered a damp cli- 
mate. Upon comparing it with the 
dry, parcning climate of Provence, 
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and with that of Nice, we find that 
aboat one-third more rain falls, and 
on a greater number of days. It is, 
however, considerably drier than Pisa, 
and yery mach drier than the S.W. 
of France." To these observations we 
may add that the frosts which occur 
in iaauary are not of lon^ continuance, 
£rei|aently occurring dunng the night 
and disappearing before the noon-day 
tun. The thermometer in an ordinary 
winter seldom f&lls lower than 26° 
Fahrenheit, although it has been as 
low as 17° in February, 1845. De- 
cember is the coldest, and July the 
hottest month in the year, their re- 
flective mean temperatures bein^ 44^ 5' 
and 75°, and the greatest heat in the 
shade 96°. Snow is not common, and 
seldom lies on the ground for more 
than 24 hours. The tramontana, or dry 
N» wind, prevails often for a consider- 
able time during the winter and spring : 
when long*continued, it is moderate 
and agreeable; but- it is sometimes 
harsh and penetrating and attended 
with severe storms, which seldom ex- 
tend beyond 3 days. The sirocco^ or 
S. wind, although relaxing and ener- 
vating, produces little inconvenience 
during the winter months ; in summer 
its debilitating effects are more ap- 
parent and oppressive. All classes at 
Kome agree in regarding 4he hour im- 
mediately following sunset as the most 
onhealdiy part of the day, and in 
aummer especially few of the native 
.Italians expose themselves to its in- 
fluence. Another local peculiarity 
which deserves notice is the regu- 
iarity with which the Romans avoid 
tiie sunny side of the street: it is a 
common saving that none but English- 
men and dogs walk in the sunshine 
at Rome, and the practice of our 
ooontrymen certainly justifies the pro* 
verb. In a cit^ built like Ronie the 
native practice m this instance is un- 
questionably correct; for the rapid 
Acansition from a powerful sun to shady 
JBtraets open to the keen and piercing 
apting winds is severely felt by inva- 
h&B. The malaria fevers, which have 
•existed since the time of Cicero and 
Horace, have.no doubt been increased 
by the depopulation of the country. 



They are described by Sir James Clark 
as ** exactly of the same nature, both 
in their origin and general characters, 
as the fevers which are so common in 
the fens of Lincolnshire and Essex in 
our own country, in Holland, and in 
certain districts over the greater part 
of the globe. The form and aspect 
under which these fevers appear may 
differ according to the concentration 
of the cause, or to some peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the nature of the climate 
or season in which they occur ; but it 
is the same disease, from the fens 
of Lincolnshire and the swamps of 
Walcheren to the pestilential snores 
of Africa, only increased in severity, 
cceteris paribus, as the temperature of 
the climate increases. Malaria fevers 
seldom appear at Rome before July, 
and they cease about October, a pe- 
riod dunng which few strangers reside 
there. The fevers of this kind which 
occur at other seasons are generally 
relapses, or complicated with other 
diseases. One of the most frequent 
exciting causes of this fever is ex- 
posure to currents of cold air, or chills 
in damp places, immediately after the 
body has been heated by exercise and 
is still perspiring. This is a more 
frequent source of other diseases also 
among strangers in Italy than is gene- 
rally believed by those who are un- 
acquainted with the nature of the 
climate. Exposure to the direct in- 
fluence of the sun, especially in the 
spring, may also be an exciting cause : 
it has certainly appeared to me to 
produce relapses. Another cause of 
this disease is improper diet. An idea 
prevails that full living and a liberal 
allowance of wine are necessary to 
preserve health in situations subject 
to malaria. This is an erroneous 
opinion, and I have known many 
persons suffer in Italy from acting on 
it." Sir James Clark also remarks 
the exemption of the populous parts 
of large towns, in consequence of the 
greater dryness of the atmosphere, and 
adds, ** A person may, I believe, sleep 
with perfect safe^ in the centre of 
the Pontine marshes by having his 
room kept well heated by a fire dur* 
ing the night." According to ' 
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experience of the Bomans, the niia»> 
mata which produce malaria feyers 
rise chiefly from the Campagna, and 
from the damp grounds of the de- 
serted TiUas; they are dense and 
heavy, hanging upon the gronnd like 
the ui^ht fogs of Essex, and seldom 
rising in calm weather more than 5 or 
6 feet above its sar&oe. They are 
invariably dispelled by fire, and their 
advance is prevented by walls and 
houses. Hence we find that the con- 
vents on some of the hills within the 
immediate circuit of the city walls are 
occupied from year to year by reli- 
gious communities without inconve- 
nience, while it would be dangerons 
to sleep outside the same walls for a 
single night. Nothing is now better 
understood than that the progress of 
malaria at Rome is depencLent on the 
state of the population. Whenever 
the population has diminished, the dis- 
trict in which the decrease has taken 
place has become unhealthy; and 
whenever a large number of persons 
has been crowded into a ooufimed 
space, as in the Ghetto and the Tras- 
tevere, the healthiness of the atmo- 
sphere has become apparent in spite of 
the filthy habits of the people. The 
Roman writers, who have collected 
some curious proofs of these facts, 
state that street pavements and the 
foundations of houses effectually de-. 
stroy malaria by preventing the ema- 
nation of the miasmata; and that, 
whenever a villa and its gardens are 
abandoned by the owners as a mere 
appendage to the family palace, the 
site becomes unhealthy, and remains 
so as long as it continues uninhabited. 
It is also well known that the body 
is more susceptible of the influence 
of malaria during sleep than when 
awake : hence the couriers who carry 
the mails at all seasons between Rome 
and Naples make it a rule not to 
sleep during the passage of the Pon- 
tine marshes, and generally smoke as 
an additional security. In regard to 
'"""".e as a residence for invalids, it is 
ftlly considered one of the best 
in Italy in the early stages of 
iption. In this class of pa- 
the symptoms which had con- 



tinued during the whole journey 
frequently disappear after a short 
residence ; but iu the advanced stages 
the disease generally proceeds more 
rapidly than in England. In bron- 
chial affections and in chronic rheu> 
matism Sir James Clark has found it 
beneficial ; but "^ with persons disposed 
to apoplexy, or who have already so^ 
fered from paralytic affiectioiis, and 
valetudinarians of a nervous melan- 
cholic temperament, or subject to men- 
tal despondency, the climate of Rome 
does not agree : in many such cases, 
indeed, a residence at Rome is fraught 
with danger; nor is it proper for 
persons disposed to hsemorrha^^c dis- 
eases, or for those who have suffered 
from intermittent fevers." The fol- 
lowing excellent remarks are of great 
importance to the invalid: — '^ There 
is no place where so many temptations- 
exist to allure him from the kind 
of life which he ought to lead. The 
cold churches, and the still colder mu- 
seums of the Vatican and the Capitol, 
the ancient baths, &c., are foil of 
danger to the delicate invalid ; and if 
his visits be long or fr^uently re- 
peated, he had better have remained 
in his own country. It is a griev- 
ous mistake to imagine that when 
once in such a place the evil is done, 
and that one may as well remain to 
see the thing frdly. This is far from 
being the case : a short visit to these 
places is much less dangerous than a 
long one. The body is capable of 
maintaining its temperature and of 
resisting the injurious effects of a cold 
damp atmosphere for a certain lengtii 
of time with comparative impunity ; 
but if the invalid remain till he be- 
comes chilled, and till the blood for« 
sakes the surface and extremities and 
is forced upon the internal organs, he 
need not be surprised if an increase 
of his disease, whether of the lungs or 
of the digestive organs, be the con« 
sequence of such exposure. Excup>* 
sions into the country when the warm 
weather of spring commences, particu- 
larly when made on horseback, are 
another and a frequent source of mis- 
chief to delicate invalids." 
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^i 79. VILLAS. 

"A few cardinals/' says Forsyth, 
" created all the great Yillas of Rome. 
Their riches, their taste, their learn- 
ing, their leisure, their frugality, all 
conspired in this single object. While 
the eminent founder was squandering 
thousands on a statue, he would allot 
hut one crown for his own dinner. 
He had no children, no stud, no dogs 
to keep. He built, indeed, for his 
awn pleasure, or for the admiration of 
others ; but he embellished his coun- 
try, he promoted the resort of rich fo- 
reigners, and he afforded them a high 
intellectual treat for a few pauls, 
which never entered into his pocket. 
His taste generally descends to his 
heirs, who mark their little reigns by 
successive additions to the stock. How 
seldom are great fortunes spent so 
elegantly in Eingland! How many 
are absorbed in the table, the field., 
or the tuif I— expenses which centre 
and end in the rich egotist himself. 
What English villa is open like the 
Borghese, as a common drive to the 
whole metropolis ? And how finely is 
this libei*ality announced in the in- 
scription on the pedestal of an ancient 
statue in that park: Quiaquis es, 8i 
liber ^ legum oompedea ne hie timeas, Ito 
quo votes, petito qwe capis, abito qmndo 
vohs" &c. 

Viila Albani (to be seen on Mond., 
Wed., Frid., and Sat., by an order, 
to be obtained at the Palazzo Albani, 
through the Consul or a banker), beyond 
the Porta Ssdara, built in the middle of 
the last c-entury by Cardinal Alessan- 
dro Albani. The desigpi was entirely 
his own, and was executed under his 
superintendence by Carlo Marchioni. 
" Here," says Forsyth, " is a villa of 
exquisite design, planned by a pro- 
found antiquary. Here Cardinal Al- 
bani, having spent his life in collecting 
aucient sculpture, formed such porti- 
coes and such saloons to receive it 
a» an old Roman would have done: 
porticoes where the statues stood free 
upon the pavement between columns 
proportioned to their stature ; saloons 
which were not stocked but embel<* 
Ushed with families of allied statues. 



and seemed full without a crowd. 
Here Winckelmann grew into an an- 
tiquary under the cardinars patronage 
and instruction ; and here he projected 
his history of art, which brings this 
collection continually into view." At 
the French invasion under Napoleon, 
the Albani fiimily incurred the ven- 
geance of the conquerors, who plun- 
dered the villa of 294 pieces of sculp- 
ture. At the peace of 1615, the spoils, 
which had actually been sent to 
Paris, were restored to prince Albani, 
who, being unable to incur the ex- 
pense of their removal, sold them 
all, with the single exception of Ihe 
Antinous, to the king of Bavaria. 
Notwithstanding these losses, the villa 
is still rich in fibrst-rate works, and is 
the Srd sculpture gallery in Rome, being 
surpassed only by the Vatican and the 
Capitol. Fortunately for the interests 
of art, the mansion, during the troubles 
of 1849, did not suffer as most others 
about Rome then did, and it there- 
fore remains in all its beauty, with 
its charming grounds, its celebrated 
sculptures, and architectural treasures 
untouched. — I. The Portioo, sustained 
by 28 columns of rare marbles ; the 
principal objects are the following : — 
A statue of Juno Lucina (?) bearing a 
torch, in the act of descending from 
Olympus; statues of Tiberius, Lucius 
Yerus, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, An- 
toninus Pius, and Hadrian. — II. The 
Galleries (on the ground floor), chiefl]jr 
filled with Hermes or termini of phi- 
losophers and warriors, of doubtful 
authenticity. 1 . Of the 8 Hermes in 
this division, only 2, the Epicurus and 
the Scipio Africanus, are considered 
genuine; the others bear the names 
of Themistocles, Hamilcar, Leonidas, 
Masinissa, Hannibal, and Alexander 
the Great. The other sculptures are, 
the celebrated Mercury, with a Grreek 
and Latin inscription; the sitting 
statue of the young Faustina, fhll of 
ease and grace, found near the Forum 
of Nerva ; 2 statues of Venus ; a Muse ; 
a Faun; and a priestess of Isis (?). 
At the extremity of this division is 
the Atrio delle Cariatide^ decorated with 
rich marbles, and so called Arom the 
celebrated Caryatid bearing the names 
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id Kriton and Nlccdaos, Athenian [ 
aeiilptares of the first age of the «ni- ' 
pile, and from the 2 Canephone, of 
beaatifnl woifananship, found in 1761 
near Fraacati. It contains also a grae^ 
fnl Tase; busts of Vespasian, Lucina 
Terns, and Htns : and a colossal mask 
of Silenus. 2. The second diTision 
contains 18 Hermes, of which mily 2, 
the Euripides and the Numa, are 
authentic, notwithstanding the names 
inscribed on them; a female statue 
bearing a flower, in the style of the 
<£ginetan marbles; a small imitation 
of the Faun of Praxiteles; 2 other 
Fauns ; statues of Diana, Apollo, and 
an Etruscan priestess. At the ex- 
tremity of the Grallery is the Atrio di 
Gvmone, corresponding with that of 
the Caryatides : it contains the statue 
of Juno, 2 Canephone, busts of L. Verus 
and M. Aurelins, bas-relieft of So- 
crates and Pertinax^ the colossal head 
of a river, and an elegant vase of 
white marble with 6 figures of bac- 
chantes.— HI. The long Gallery of 5 
chambers. 1. Paved with ancient 
mosaic, and decorated with 2 columns 
of jasper and alabaster. The latter 
is antique, and a solid mass; it was 
found near the ancient Navalia, in the 
Vigna Cffisarini : the other is of mo- 
dem Sicilian jasper, m 3 pieces. The 
sculptures in this chamber are the 2 
Fauns; a sarcophagus of white mar- 
ble, with the iMsautifol bas-reliefs of 
the marriage of Pelens and Thetis, 
pronounced Jbj Winckehnann to be 
one of the 6 finest bas-reliefs in the 
world ; bas-reliefs of Pluedra and Hip- 
polytus, a bacchanalian procesnon, 
the rape of Proserpine, and the death 
of Alceste. 2. Bust of Berenice (?) 
in porphyry, with a head of ^een 
basalt; busts of Caracalla, Pertinaz, 
and Lucilla, in rosso antico; Serapis 
in basalt; bas-reliefs of Diogenes in 
his tub conversing with Alexander the 
Great; a sacriflee to Cybele ; a hunter 
and his horse in a forest ; a griffin be- 
tween 2 Cupids, with the emblems of 
Apollo: Polyphemus and Cupid; D9&- 
dalus iormiug the wings of Icarus, in 
'^9o antico } Silenus, Cupid, and a 
^ante, in terra-cotta; two Hours, 
u-cotta; Diana taking an arrow 



from her quiver; the building of the 
Ago, in terra-cotta. 8. A marble 
statue, called Ptolemy (?), by Stepha- 
nns, the pupil of Praxiteles; Minerva, 
on a cippusy with the wolf of Bomnlus 
and Bemns ; a Yenus ; another Pto- 
lemy ; Leda and the Swan ; Atlas snp> 
porting the heavens ; a small statee of 
a fisherman (?) on the triangular has* 
of a candelabrum, with bas-reliefs of 
dancing wmnoi, supposed to represent 
the 3 seasons ; a vase of white marUe, 
22 feet in circumfereDce, with bas« 
reliefii of the labours of Hercules^ 
found on the Appian. 4. A Hermea 
of flowered alabaster, with a head of a 
Faun in giallo antico; a Hermes of 
Priapus; a bust of L. Yerus; an an- 
tique mosaic representing the inunda- 
tion of the Nile ; and a small bas-relief 
representing Orestes and Pylades be- 
fore Iphigenia. 5. A repetition of 
the Cupid of Praxiteles ; Ap<^lo nt^ 
ting (m a tripod; Leda; Mercury, 
&C. — lY. Vestibule. Bas-reliefs in 
stucco, copied from the antique; 4 
statues, representing C. Cesar, son 
ofGermanicus(?). A Boman matron as 
Ceres, a nymph, and a slave to which 
the name of Brutus (?) has been given 
by the antiquaries ; 3 colossal masks 
of Medusa, Bacchus, and Hercules. — 
Y. Corridor at the foot of the stairs, 
a fine bas-relief of Rome triumphant, 
and an ancient painting representing 
2 females called Livia and Octavia (?) 
sacrificing to Mars. On the ^anvose are 
several Iws-reliefs of great interest: 
the death of the children of Niobe; 
Apollo (?) winged ; a female figure in 
a chair, with a child, Leueothea and 
Bacchus r?).—YI. Upper Floor, 1. Otal 
ffall, with 2 fine columns of giallo an* 
tico ; between the columns is another 
repetition of the Faun of Praxiteles ; 
the frieze represents the games of 
the Circus. 2. Hung with tapestries 
executed by one of t-ardinal Albani^s 
domestics, from designs by Flemish 
painters. 3. Gabmetto ; a small bronae 
statue of Minerva; Diana, in alabas- 
ter, with the head, hands, and feet of 
bronze ; a very fine smalUbronae statue 
of the Famese Hercules ; a small statue 
of Diogenes; a Silenus; 2 small Fauns; 
the cdebrated Apollo SAUBOcxoNoe 
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of Praxiteles, in bronze, considered 
by Winckelmann the most exquisite 
broiize statue in the world; he re- 
garded it as the original statue of 
rraxiteles, so well described by Pliny ; 
it was found on the Aventiue: the 
beautiful bas-relief of a Faun and a 
Bacchante dancing; a bas-relief of 
Linceus and Pollux; the bas-relief 
of the repose of Hercules ; a sitting 
Egyptian figure, an Osiris, in '* plas- 
ma; Serapis, &c. 4. Bas-reliefs of 
Bacchus carrying away the tripod, a 
work of very ancient art; Bacchus 
educated by the Nymphs; 2 Fauns 
dancing. Over the chimney is the 
gem of the collection, the beautiful 

AWriNOUS CROWNED WITH LOTC8- 

FLOWKRS, which Winckelmann has 
described with rapture : '* as fresh 
and as highly finished," he says, ** as 
if it had just left the studio of the 
sculptor. This work, after the Apollo 
and the Laocoon, is perhaps the most 
beautiful monument of antiquity which 
time has transmitted to us." Its po- 
sition shows how efiective. bas-reliefs 
may be made in the internal decora- 
tions of modern houses. — VII. Galleria 
Nobile. On the ceiling is the Parnassus 
of Raphael Mengs, once esteemed one 
of the first paintings in Rome, but its 
reputation has fallen with that of the 
Eclectic School founded by this artist. 
Bas-relief of Hercules in the gardens 
of the Hesperides, one of the nnest in 
the collection ; Dsedalus and Icarus ; 
Alexander and Bucephalus; Marcus 
Aurelius sitting, with Faustina repre- 
sented under the figure of Peace; a 
sacrifice, with 5 female figures ; Oany- 
mede and the eagle ; the statue of Jupi- 
ter, and the fine and imposing statue 
of Minerva, perfectly preserved, and 
considered by Winckelmann to be the 
only piece of sculpture at Rome in the 
Bublime style of art which prevailed 
fh>m the time of Phidias to that of 
Praxiteles. 5. Over the chimney-piece, 
the bas-reliefs of Orpheus, Eurydice, 
and Mercury, in Pentelic marble, a 
specimen of pure Greek sculpture of 
gi^eat interest : it is supposed by some 
to represent Antiope with Zethus and 
Amphion. Their names are inscribed 
CO tne repetition of this relief in the 



Louvre, while the names we have given 
have been adopted on another repetition 
at Naples. VlII. — Garden, On the 
outer wall of the gallery are several 
interesting fragments, among which 
may be noticed the bas-relief of the 
combat between Achilles and Memnon, 
and a fragment of the Temple of 
Trajan, found in the ruins of his 
Forum in 1767. lX,--Bpjiiardo, the 
billiard-room, with a portico of 14 
columns ; statues of a priest, of Pto- 
lemy (?), of Geta (?), of Maximus, of 
Bacchus, and of Hyacinthus. In the 
opposite room, a bas-relief supposed to 
represent Berenice. The adjoining 
room, ornamented with 14 columns, 
contains a statue of Diana of Ephesus, 
and a female satyr. X,— Coffee-house^ 
a semicircular building, sustained by 
pilasters and 26 columns of various 
marbles ; under the arcades are statues, 
busts, and h'ermes. Arcade 1 . Hermes 
of Hercules; busts of ^sop, perhaps 
the only example of an ancient statue 
of deformity : there are 2 iron spots 
on the breast; hermes of the orator 
Quintus Hortensius. 2. Hermes of 
Antisthenes. 3. Hermes of Chr^-- 
sippus; Socrates; busts of Caligula. 
4. Small statue of Nemesis; hermes 
of Hippocrates. 6. Two Canephorse ; 
Hadnan, a verv fine bust, quite un- 
broken, and full of intelligence ; bust 
of Nerva. 6. A large vase of Egyp- 
tian breccia ; colossal Egyptian statue 
of Amasis; statue of an Egyptian 
goddess, in black ffranite. Over the 
door, a fine bas-relief of the birth of 
Arion. 7. Bust of Homer; hermes 
of Theophrastus. 8. Bust of M. Aure- 
lius. 9. Bust of Otho. 10. Hermes 
of the orator Lysias. 1 1 . Hermes of 
the orator Isocrates ; colossal statue of 
Bacchus. XI. — Inner Ch^mbery paved 
with ancient mosaics; a statue of 
Juno; on the pedestal an ancient 
mosaic, representing a school of phi- 
losophers ; a statue of a nymph, with 
a mosaic on the pedestal, round at 
Atina, near Arpino, representing the 
deliverance of Hesione from the mon- 
ster ; bas-i:eliefs of the death of Me- 
leager ; and a drunken Hercules. The 
Villa Albanl is now the property of 
the Milanese Conte di Castelbaroo, to 
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whom, with the other property of the 
Albani family, it has descended by 
inheritanee on the death of the last 
prince, Cardinal Albani, Secretary of 
State daring the pontificate of Pins 
VIII. 

Villa Borghese, beyond the Porta del 
Popolo. This celebrated villa, formerly 
the great promenade, or rather the 
park of Rome, to which all classes of 
the citizens were accustomed to repair 
on festas and holidays, was reduced to 
a perfect wilderness by the Roman 
republicans during the revolution of 
1849. The liberality with which these 
noble grounds were thrown open to 
the public at all seasons, and without 
distinction of persons, has been already 
noticed. They were 3 m. in circuit, 
and were rich in every variety of park 
scenery, diversified by groves of ilex 
and laurels, by clumps of stone-pine, 
and by long avenues of cypresses, 
which supplied the landscape artists 
with endless combinations for their 
pencil. Many of these scenes of na- 
tural and artificial beauty were bar- 
baroi^ly laid waste by the republican 
" Commission of Defence,' under 
the pretence that the trees interfered 
with the defence of Rome on the 
side of the Pincio. The fine entrance- 
gate is unbroken, \mt the moment we 
are inside tiie grounds the work of 
destruction appears. All the fine trees 
on the slopes facing Rome have been 
cut down. The Egyptian portico is a 
ruin ; all the small casinos in the Park, 
including that called of Raphael, are 
demolished; and even the fountains 
are defaced. The mansion itself, 
however, and its works of art, remain 
uninjured, the Triumvirate having 
zealously exerted themselves in pro- 
tecting the public monuments and 
private galleries. Part of the mansion 
was converted into a hospital, to which 
circumstance it owes its preservation, 
and no act of Vandalism appears to 
have occurred within it, and the orna- 
mental grounds immediately around it 
have escaped the wanton destruction 
which has made the park a wilderness, 
^he villa and casino are now only 
m to the public on Saturdays from 
intil 4y and the entrance at a very 



inconvenient distance, on the road 
leading from the closed Porta Pinciana 
towards the Anio. The Mansion or 
Casino was built by Cardinal Scipione 
Borghese, from the designs of Giovanni 
Vansanzio, called II Fiammingo, and 
was formerly rich in antiquities of the 
highest class ; but most of its treasures 
passed some years ago into the Louvre 
and other galleries. Notwithstanding 
these losses, it retains some works of 
art which deserve a visit, indepen- 
dently of the magnificence of the 
building and its numerous halls. The 
Portico J 60 feet long and 17 broad, 
sustained by Doric pilasters, contains 
some bas-reliefs from the Arch of 
Claudius, now destroyed ; the Romulus 
and Remus suckled by the wolf; the 
bas-relief of Corvius Nasica, with the 
procession of lictors ; the colossal torso 
of an emperor seated ; another torso 
of Apollo bending the bow ; and various 
inscriptions found at Gabii. Saloon, 
60 feet long and 50 feet high, with a 
roof painted in fresco by artists of the 
last century. Over the doors and 
windows are modem busts of the 12 
Caesars. The principal antiques are 
the bas-relief of Curtms on horseback 
leaping into the gulf; the colossal 
bust of Isis, with the lotus ; tiie colossal 
head of Diana (?) ; Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius; the statues of a priestess 
of Diana, a Faun, and Bacchus. — I. 
Camera, The most important sculp- 
tures are the beautifully draped statue 
of Ceres, a Venus, a hermes of Apollo, 
and a fine bas-relief found on the Via 
Labicana, representing the education 
of Telephus. — II. Camera di JSrcole, 
The fresco of the Fall of Phaeton, ou 
the roof, is b^ Caccianiga ; the medal- 
lions, by Agricola. In the niches are 
3 statues of Hercules. The bas-reliefs 
of the labours of Hercules, and those 
representing the march of the Amazons 
to the relief of Troy, have been illus- 
trated by Winckelmann : they formed 
the sides of sarcophagi. The Greek 
hermes of Mercury, and the Antiope 
fighting against Hercules and Theseus, 
are also interesting. — III, Oalleria, 
corresponding in size with the saloon, 
and oecorated with 20 pilasters of 
giallo antioo, and medallions ezecated 
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by Salimb^ni, Paoetti, Laboureur, and 
other contemporary sculptors, from the 
designs of Tommaso Conca, In the 
niches are antique statues of a Muse, 
of Thetis, 2 statues of Diana, and 2 of 
Bacchus. Among the other objects in 
this gallery are the modem porphyry 
busts of the emperors, the bronze 
henues of Bacchus, and the porphyry 
sarcophagus said to have been found 
in the Mausoleum of Hadrian. — IV. 
Cabinet of tine Hermaphrodite, so called 
from the remarkable statue, in Parian 
marble, said to have been found in the 
villa of Sallust, and nov in the Louvre : 
an ancient repetition now supplies its 
place. The other objects to be noticed 
are the fine heads of Tiberius, of the 
Genius of Rome, of Sappho, and of 
Scipio Africanus, and a mosaic found 
at Castel Arcione, on the road to 
Tiyoli. — V. Camera del Gladiatore, 
formerly so called from the fine statue 
of Agasias, well known as the Borghese 
gladiator, and now in the Louvre. 
The most remarkable sculptures are 
the statues of Minerva, the Pythian 
Apollo, a vestal, Piety, and a sarco- 
phagus with bas-reliefs of Tritons and 
Nereids. — VI. Camera JEgizziaca, with 
statues of Isis, a nymph, a priestess, 
and a Ceres ; the 2 latter are modern 
works. In the centre is the group of 
the Faun and dolphin, which formed 
part of an ancient fountain. The 
hermes of Bacchus crowned with ivy, 
and a fine vase of ophite marble, are 
also remarkable. The decorations of 
this room are very rich ; the colunms 
are of Nero antico, Oriental granite, 
&c. ; the paintings are by Conca. 
—VII. Camera di SUeno, The group 
of Silenus, now in Paris, gave its 
name to this room. The principal 
sculptures are the group of the 3 
Seasons, the Ceres, the Mercury, a 
faun playing, another Faun reposing, 
Pluto, Antoninus Pius, Periander, and 
the group of Bacchus and Proserpine. 
Second ftow, with ceilings painted by 
artists of the last century. The group 
of Apollo and Daphne, executed by 
Bemmi at the age of 18. Among the 
other works are the .^neas and the 
David, still earlier performances of 
Bernini ; the statue of Sleep, by Ales- 



sandro Algardi, 3 children sleeping, 
attributed to the same sculptor; and 
4 vases with bas-relief symbolical of 
the Seasons, by Laboureur. Among 
the pictures are the Kape of Helen, 
by Oavin Hamilton ; the St. John, by 
Menga; a bacchanalian scene, by N. 
Poassin ; a Holy Family, by lAtca 
Giordano; 2 remarkable snow-pieces, 
by Foschi ; and the portrait of Paul V., 
by Caravoffgio. The Venus for which 
Princess Borehese, the sister of Napo- 
leon, sat to Canova, is also preserved 
here. In the upper part of the grounds 
was situated, before 1849, the Villa 
Olgiati, better known by its tradi- 
tional title of the Casino of Raphael, 
It consisted of 3 rooms decorated 
with arabasques and medallions, in 
which Raphael's beauty of design 
was combined with the most delicate 
fancy. They were fortunately re- , 
moved to the Boi^hese Palace before 
the revolutionary excesses in which 
the casino was demolished. 

Villa Ludovisi was built by Cardinal 
Lodovico Ludovisi, the nephew of 
Gregory XV., and is now the property 
of the prince of Piombino, of the 
Buoncompagni family, the descendant 
also of the Ludovisis, with whose 
written order, to be obtained through 
the Consul or a banker, it may be 
seen on Thursdays. The grounds of 
the villa include a part of the gardens 
of Sallust. The villa consists of 3 
casinos. The largest, on the 1. of the 
entrance, built from the designs of 
Domenichino, has nothing worthy of 
notice in the interior ; it is inhabited 
by the younger members of the family ; 
its facade is ornamented with statues, 
busts, and antique bas-reliefe. The 
2nd casino, on the rt., contains a fine 
collection of ancient sculpture. — Hall 
I. The principal objects in this hall 
are statues of .^sculapius, Apollo, 
the bearded Hercules, Venus, Anto- 
ninus Pius ; busts of Claudius, Julius 
Csesar, Vespasian, and Antinous ; and 
a bas-relief of the rape of Europa. 
— Jfall II. Containing the noble statue 
of Mars sitting with a Cupid at his 
feet, found within the precincts of the 
Portico of Octavla, and restored b'^ 
Bernini; a group of Apollo p 
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iMana; a group of Pan and Syrinx; 
a statae of Cleopatra; a sitting gla- 
diator; statues of Hercules, Bacchus, 
Mercury, and Agrippina ; the beautiful 
colossal head of Juno, well known as 
the Ludovisi Juno; the celebrated 
group considered by Winckelmann to 
represent Orestes lUscov ered by Electra, 
bearing the name of Manelaos, the 
son of Stephanos, the Greek sculptor ; 
the group called Peetus and Ana, or 
the Gaul slaying his wife, supposed 
by Winckelmann to represent Canace 
receiying the sword sent by her father 
^olus ; a colossal figure of the Venus 
of Cnidos ; a head of Bacchus in re- 
lief; the group of Pluto and Proser- 
pine, by Bemmi; the porphyry bust 
of Marcus Aurelius, with the head of 
bronze, and the statue of a Senator, 
with the name of Zeno the sculptor 
. on the drapeiy. In the small Ccumo is 
the ceiling wilJi the celebrated fireaco 
of Aurora, by Ouerctno^ representing 
the goddess in her car driving away 
Night and scattering flowers in her 
course. In one of the lunettes is Day- 
break, represented as a youth holding 
a torch in one hand and flowers in the 
other. In another lunette opposite is 
Evening, represented as a yoang fe- 
male figure sleeping. In one of the 
adjoining rooms are 4 landscapes in 
fresco, with a circle of angels m the 
centre ; 2 painted by DomenichinOf and 2 
by Owrcmo ; and in another some very 
beautiful groups of Cupids, by Zuc- 
cheri. In the upper saloon, over the 
Hall of the Aurora, is a ceiling with 
a fine fresco of Fame, accompa- 
nied by Force and Virtue, by Otter^ 
dno; n*om the roof is enjoyed one 
of the best panoramic views of Rome. 
The garden contains many statues and 
antique marbles and other sculptures ; 
among which are a Satyr attributed to 
Michael Angelo; a ver^ fine Sepul- 
chral Urn, with high reliefs of a com- 
bat between Romans and some barba- 
rous nation ; and opposite the entrance 
gate a colossal block of Egyptian 
granite, on which formerly stood the 
Sallustian Obelisk. The gardens are 
very extensive, reaching to the walls, 
and occup^ng all the space between 
the Porta Pinciana and Porta Salara ; 



they are tasteftilly laid out in pleasure 
grounds, and well pierced with drives 
and alleys of box and evergreen oaks. 
• Villa Lante, on the Janiculum, built 
from the designs of Giulio Romano, 
contains 4 rooms painted in fresco, by 
Oiulio Romano and his scholars. The 
principal subjects are Clelia swimming 
over the Tiber, and the discovery of 
the Sibyl's books on the Janiculum. 
Among the arabesques are portraits 
of the Fomarina, Dante, Petrarch, 
Bemi, and Ariosto. As the villa is 
now a convent of the nuns of the 
Sacr^ CoBur, these cannot be seen; 
they are engraved in Grtiner's Deco- 
rations. 

VUla Madama^ on the eastern slopes 
of Monte Mario. This interesting 
villa derives its name from Margaret 
of Austria, daughter of Charles V., 
and wife of Alessandro de' Medici, 
and afterwards of Ottavio Famese, 
duke of Parma : it now belongs to the 
king of Naples, but has long remained 
unoccupied. It was built by Car- 
dinal Giulio de' Medici from the de- 
signs of Raphael, and completed after 
his death by Giulio Romano and Gio- 
vanni da Udine, who painted the 
beautiful loggia and several of the 
rooms in fresco. In the interior of the 
casino are a fine frieze and a ceiling 
by GifjUio Romano^ representing the hunt 
of Diana, Apollo driving his chariot, 
sports of satyrs, and various subjects of 
ancient mythology. These fine frescoes 
are illustrated in Griiner's new work 
on *• The Architectural Decorations of 
Rome during the 15th and 1 6th Cen- 
turies.' On the summit of the hill is 
the Villa Mellinif belonging to the Fal- 
conieri family. It was built by Mario 
Mellini, from whom the hill derived 
the name of Monte Mario. In order 
to enter the casino the traveller must 
obtain an order in Rome, at the Pa- 
lazzo Falconieri ; but it contains nothing 
to require notice. The view fh)m the 
terrace in front is highly interesting, 
and may be enjoyed for a small fee to 
the custode ; it commands not only the 
modern city and many of the ancient 
monuments, but the immense plains of 
the Campagna fh>m the Sabine hills to 
the sea-coast. 
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Villa Massimi, fonnerly Gtustmi" 
ani, pear the Lateran, remarkable for 
its interesting frescoes illustrative 
of Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso, by mo- 
dern Grerman masters. The first room 
contains subjects from the Divina 
Commedia, by Koch and PA. Veit; 
the subjects of the 2nd room, by 
Schnorry are taken from the Orlando 
Furioso ; those of the 3rd, by Overbeck 
and F'ithrichy are from the Genisa- 
lemme. 

Villa Matteiy on the Cselian, now re- 
sidence of a princess of Prussia, com- 
manding an imposing view over the 
ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, &c. 
Above the entrance is a mosaic by 
Jacopo Cosimati, formerly belonging 
to the suppressed monastery of S. 
Tommaso. Among the antique sculp- 
tures of this villa are the double hermes 
of Seneca and Socrates, and the sarco- 
phagus with reliefs of the Muses, and 
lions. Among the other works of art 
are the statue of Venus, and the bust 
of Nero, by Canova' and Camucoinia 
copy of Laureti's picture of Horatius 
Cocles on the Sublician bridge. 

Villa Medici. — This fine villa, the seat 
of the French Academy, and the pro- 
perty of the French government, was 
built by Cardinal Ricci, of Montepulci- 
ano, from the designs of Annibale Lippi, 
with the exception of the garden facade, 
which is attributed to Michael Angelo. 
It was subsequently enlarged by Car- 
dinal Alessandro de' Medici, prior to 
his being elected Leo XI. The situation 
is one of the finest in Rome, and the 
grounds of the villa are nearly a mile 
and a half in circuit. The villa contains 
a fine collection of casts, and in the '^r- 
den is a colossal statue of Rome. The 
French Academy, founded in 1666 by 
Louis XIV., was established in this 
villa in the beginning of the present 
century ; an annual exhibition of pic- 
tures by French artists took place 
here, every April, before the outbreak 
of 1849. • 

TUla Negroni, or Massimi, near S. 
Maria Maggiore, formerly^ one of the 
most beautiful villas within the walls 
of Borne. It is now let, after having 
been long deserted, and its extensive 
grounds are converted into kitchen 
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gardens. The famous agger of 
Servius TuUius may be traced 
through a great portion of this villa. 
The mound on the upper part of it, 
planted with cypresses and cedars, 
commands one of the most extensive 
views of ancient and modem Rome. 
Nearly all the antique statues and 
marbles which have been dug up at 
various times within the precincts of 
this villa are now in England. 

Villa Falatina, formerly the Villa 
Spada, and now the property of an 
l^glish gentleman named Smith. The 
remains of the Palace of the Caesars, 
still visible in the grounds of this in- 
teresting villa, and the Casino, painted 
by Gluho Romano, have been already 
noticed. The gardens are prettily 
laid out, but the house is an exagge- 
rated specimen of the grotesque— half 
Chinese, half Gothic — and offers a 
singularly ridiculous contrast with the 
class of scenery and ruins by which it 
is surrounded. The grounds may be 
visited on Fridays, by an order from 
Messrs. Plowden and Cholmley, the 
bankers: the entrance is from the 
street leading to the ch. of San Bona- 
ventura from the Arch of Titus. 

Villa Pamfili-Doria^ entered by a gate 
about a mile beyond the Porta S. Pan- 
crazio, the most extensive villa about 
Rome, the grounds exceeding 4 m. in 
circuit. It was presented by Innocent 
X. to the profligate Olimpia Maidal- 
chini, the wife of his brouier, prince 
Pamfili, in 1650, and was arranged 
from the designs of Antinori and Al- 
gardi. The grounds are laid out in 
gardens, alleys, terraces, and planta- 
tions, among which the lofty pines, 
which form so conspicuous a feature 
in all views of Rome from this side, 
add considerably to the beauty of the 
spot. The fountains and cascades 
are in the fieuitastio style of the last 
century, and an organ worked by 
water was a relic of a taste now 
happily superseded by our improved 
systems of landscape gardening. ^ The 
Casino was also built by Algardi, and 
prior to 1849 was more remarkable for 
the stuccoes which he executed on«the 
ceilings than for the sculptures which 
it contained, most of which were 
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inferior as works of art. In the 
year just mentioned the casino and 
the grounds of the villa generally 
were occupied hy the republican 
troops of Graribaldi, who maintained 
his position here for many weeks 
against the whole power of the French 
army. The advantages of the situa- 
tion soon made it essential to the 
success of General Oudinot's opera- 
tions that the Romans should be dis- 
lodged, and, after having been taken 
and retaken several times, the casino 
and its grounds were finally occupied 
by the French troops. Some portions 
of the building suffered during these 
operations, but have since been com- 
pletely restored. Daring the ftrequent 
struggles between the contending 
armies on this spot, several distin- 
^ished men fell on both sides; and 
It is needless to say that the gardens 
were seriously injured. From the ex- 
tremity of the grounds overlooking St. 
Peter's we have a more complete view 
of the iTank of the basilica than can 
be obtained from any other quarter. 
The columbaria and tombs discovered 
in these grounds mark the line of the 
ancient Via Aurelia. The most com- 
plete columbarium, a very large one, 
and surrounded by several smaller, is 
immediately behind the Casino; it 
contains some hundred nms, but few 
inscriptions; it is considerably below 
the surfieuse, and must be entered by a 
ladder. A handsome monument to 
the French who fell in the sanguinary 
struggles about the villa has just been 
raised by Prince Doria, at the extre- 
mity of one of the fine alleys of evergreen 
oaks ; it consists of an octagon tomb, 
having a statue of the Virgin on its 
front, crowned by a canopy supported 
hy 4 Doric colunms of white marble. 
The popular name of Belrespiro, given 
to this villa by the Romans, alludes not 
only to the delightfbl variety of its 
scenery, but to the salubrity of its 
climate. It appears, however, that the 
park is not altogether tree ttom the 
suspicion of malaria. The reports circu- 
lated as to the injuries sustained by ihe 
casiso and grounds of the Villa Pam- 
fili during the military operations of 
1849have been much exaggerated; and 



those acquainted with the locality will 
be glad to learn that the beautiful 
groups of pines still remain standing, 
except where age and the axe of the 
proprietor have thinned these pic- 
turesque giants of the Roman land- 
scape. Nearer the Porta San Pan- 
crazio, the beautiful villas of Prince 
Corsini and -of the Vallicella, being 
nearer to the walls, and exposed to the 
fire and the frequent sorties of the be- 
sieged, are reduced to an irremediable 
state of ruin. 



§ 80. PLA.N FOR VISITING THE SIGHTS 
OF HOME ACOORPINO TO LOCAL 
ARRANGEMENT. 

In order to supply the traveller with 
every facility for exploring the iftra- 
MHa of Rome, we shall conclude our 
description of them by arranging the 
different objects in topographical order. 
We have already alluded to the dis- 
advantages of a work written on this 
plan, and pointed out the objections to 
the attempt to lionize Rome in 8 days, 
on the principle laid down in certain 
guide-books. Upon these points the 
traveller will no doubt form his own 
judgment independently of books. By 
describing Rome on a classified system, 
we have enabled him to determine at 
once the objects that may interest him ; 
and by now supplying a topographical 
index, with references to tiie pages at 
which each object is described, he will 
be enabled to divide them into districts, 
and visit them according to his own 
convenience, and to the time at his 
disposal. 

1. Porta del Popoh to the Capitol, — 
Porta del Popolo and Piazza, page 19. 
Obelisk, 90. S. Maria del Popolo, 140. 
Hospital of S. Giacomo, 230. S. Cario 
in Corso, 130. Pal. Ruspoli, 230. S. 
Lorenzo in Lucina, 134. Pal. Chigi, 
210. Piazaa Colonna and the Anto- 
nine Column (Col. of Marcus Aure- 
lius), 60. Monte Citorio (Amphitheatre 
of Statilius Taurus), 69. Obelisk, 91. 
Curia Innoeentiana, 213. Piazza di 
Pietra (Forum of Antoninus Pins), 39. 
Temple of Antoninus Pius (Custom- 
house), 43. S. {gnazio, 131. Collegio 
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Romano^ 227. Pal. Sciarra, 220. S. 
MarcellOy 135. S. Maria in Via Lata, 
142. Pal. Dona, 213. Pal. Buona- 
parte, 209. Piazza and Pal. di Venezia, 
223. S.Marco, 136. Tomb of Bibulus, 
73. Tomb of the Claudian Family, 73. 
House of Pietro da Cortona, 223. Pal. 
Torlonia, 223. Pal. Altieri, 205. Gesh, 
132. 

II. TTie Capitol to the Lateran, — Ca- 
pitoline HUl, 25. Piazza, 192. Foun- 
tain, 94. Palace of Senator, 193. 
View from the Tower, 24. Pal. of 
the Conservatori, 193. Gallery of 
Pictures, i 97. Museum, 197. S.Maria 
d' Ara CobU, 127. Temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, 45. Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, 45. Tarpeian Rock, 83. 
Mamertine Prisons, 83. S. Giuseppe 
de' Falegnami, 133. Roman Forum, 
33. Tabularium, Z^, Milliarium Au- 
reum, 35. Clivus Capitolinus, 36. 
Ancient Rostra, 36. Temple of Saturn, 
51. Temple of Vespasian, 52. Tem- 
ple of Concord, 43. Arch of Septi- 
mius Severus, 65. Column of Phocas, 
61. Basilica Julia, 37. Academy of 
St. Luke,. 238. Ch. of S. Luca, 135. 
Basilica Emilia (S. Adriano), 36. Fo- 
rum of Julius Cssar, 39. Temple of 
Minerva Chalcidica, 46. Curia Julia, 
37. S. Maria Liberatrice (T. of 
Vesta), 37. S. Teodoro, 150. (T. of 
Romulus, 51.) Via Sacra, 34. Tem- 
ple of Antoninus and Faustina, 42. 
T. of Remus (S. Cosimo e Damiano), 
50. Basilica of Constantine, 41. S. 
Francesca Romana, I3l. Arch of 
Titus, 65. Palatine Hill, 39. Pa- 
lace of the Csesars, 39. Faniese 
Gardens, 39. Villa Palatina, 40, 
Temple of Venus and Rome, 52. Coli- 
seum, 56. Meta Sndans, 58. Arch of 
Constantine, 63. Ceelian Hill, 26. S. 
Ghregorio, 133. Church and Convent 
of S. Giovanni e Paolo, 1 33. V ivarium 
and Spoliarium, 87. Arch of Dolabella, 
64. 5^. Maria deUa Navicella, 139. 
Villa Mattel, 241. S. SteHano Ro- 
tobdo, 149. S. Ciemente, 130. Villa 
Ma8simi,241. 

in. The Lateran to the Qtifrtna/.— 
Obelisk of St. John Lateran, 89. 
Basilica of St. John Lateran, 113. 
Baptistery, 116. Lateran Palace and 
Museum, 203. Seala Santa, 116. Gate 



of S. Giovanni, 20. Porta Asinaria, 
20. Basilica of Santa Croce in Geru- 
salemme, 1 19. Temple of Venus and 
Cupid, 52. Amphitheatrum Castrense, 
59. Porta Maggiore. 2 '. Aqueducts, 
20. Tomb of Eurysaces the Baker, 
73. Ton^b of the ^press St. Helena, 
beyond the gates, 74. Temple of 
Minerva Medica, 47. Columbarium of 
Lucius Arruntius, 82. Trophies of 
Marias, 86. S. Bibiana, 129. Porta S. 
Lorenzo, 20. Basilica of S. Lorenzo, 
121. Arch of Gallienus, 64. S. An- 
tonio Abate, 127. Basilica of S. Maria 
Maggiore, 116. Colonna della Ver- 

fine, 118. Obelisk, 89. S. Prassede 
47. S. Pudenziana, 148. S. Martino 
ai Monti, 143. S. Pietro in Vin- 
eoli, 146. Vicus Sceleratus, 147. Baths 
of Titus, 70. Sette Sale, 71. Tor 
de' Conti, 92. Forum and Temple of 
Nerva, 35 and 47. Temple of Pallas 
Minerva, 47. Baths of Paulus JEmilius, 
69. Forum of Trajan, 38. Trajan's 
Column, 62. S. Maria di Loreto, 1 37. 
Colonna Palace and Gardens, 211. 
Temple of the Sun, 52. SS. Apostoli, 
126. Pal. Odescalchi, 218. Pal. Muti- 
Savorelli, 218. 

IV. The Quirmai to the Mauaoleum 
of Augustus, — Quirinal, 26. Monte 
Cavftllo and Obelisk, 90. Fountain 
»5; Pal. Pontificio, 218. Pal. della 
Consulta, 212. Pal. Rospigliosi, 219. 
Baths of Constantine, 68. S. Silvestro, 
149. S. Agata de' Goti, 123. Torre 
delle Miline, 92. T. of Quirinus (S. 
Vitale), 49. Viminal, 26. Pal. Albani, 
205. S. Andrea al Noviziato, 125. 
8. Bernardo, 128. Fontana dell' Acqua 
Felice, 94. Baths of Diocletian, 68. S. 
Maria degli Angeli, 136. CastrumPrs- 
torium, 86. S. Maria della Vittoria, 142. 
Porta Fla, 19. Columbarium of the 
Villa di Luzzano, 81. S. Agnese 
fuori le Mure, 123. S. Costanza, 181. 
Porta Salara, 19. Campus Sceleratus, 
86. Villa Albani, 235. Agffer of 
Servius Tullius, 86. House and Gar- 
dens of Sallust in the Villa Barbe- 
rini, 86. Circus of Sallust, 6 1 . Tem- 
ple of Venus Eryoina, 52. Villa Ludo- 
visi, 239. Piazza Barberini (Circus of 
Flora), 60. Fontana del Tritone, 98. 
Cappuccini, 129. Pal. Barberini, 2'* 
House of BemiBi, 224. Fontan 

m2 
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Trevi, 93. a Maria Trevi (Croci- 
feri), 141 . S. Andrea delle Fratte, 124. 
Propaganda, 228. Piazza di Spagna 
and the Barcaccia, 91. Trinita de' 
Monti, 150. Stairs, 94. ObeUsk, 91. 
Hoases of the Zuccari and of Pous- 
sin, 2*24. Villa Medici (Acadendy of 
France), 241. PincianHill,2^. Obelisk, 
91. Porta Pinciana, 19. Villa Borghese, 
238. 

V. Mausoleum of Augustus to the 
Velabrum, — Mausoleum of Augustus, 
72. Hospital of S. Rocco, 231. Pal. 
Borghese, 207. Pal dl Firenze, 217. 
Tordinona Theatre, 12. Pandieon, 
47. Obelisk, 90. S. Maria sopra 
Minerva, 138. BibliotecaCasanatense, 
139. Pal. Maccarani (Cenci), 210. 
Pal. Lante, 217. Valle Theatre, 12. 
Uniyersity of Rome (La Sapienza), 
226. Pal.Madama,217. Post and DUi- 
gence Offices, 7. Pal. Oiustiniaoi, 217. 
8. Luigi de' Francesi, 135. S. Agostino, 
124. Angelica Library, 124. Pal. 
Altemps, 205. Pal. Lancellotti, 217. 
House of Raphael (Via de' Coronari), 
223. PaI.Cicciaporci,211. PaLNicco- 
lini, 21 A. S. Maria in VaUiceUa, 142. 
Pal. Sora,221. S. Maria della Pace, 
139. a Maria dell' Anima, 137. Pi- 
azza Nayona (Circus Agonalis), 60. 
Fountains, 93. Obelisk, 90. Pal. 
Pamfili, 218. S. Agnese, 123. Pal. 
Rraschl, 209. Statue of Pasquin, 95. 
Pal. Massimi, 217. House of Conrad 
Sweynheim, 224. B. Andrea della 
Valle, 125. (Theatre of Pompev, 55.) 
Pal. Vidoni, 223. Argentina Theatre, 
12. S. Nicool6 ai Cesarini (Temple of 
Hercules Cnstos), 45. Pal. Mattel, 
218. (Circus Flaminius, 60.) Pal. 
Sermoneta, 221. Fountain of the 
Tartarughe, 93. Pal. Costaguti, 213. 
Portico of Octayia, 85. S. Angelo in 
Pescheria, 127. Theatre of Marcel- 
lus, 54. Pal. Orslni, 218. Ghetto 
(Jews' quarter), 17. Pal. Cenci, 210. 
Theatre of Balbus, 54. Forum Oli- 
torium, 39. S. Niccol5 in Carcere 
(Temple of Juno Matuta, &c.), 45. 
Hospital of the Consolazione, 231. 
a Giovanni DecoUato, 133. 

VI. 2%e Velabrum to the Fabnoian 
Bridge,'~¥oTwn Boarium, 39. Arch 
of Janus Quadrifh>ns, 65. Arch of 
Septimius Severas, 65. S. Giorgio 



in Velabro, 132. Cloaca Maxima, 85. 
Acqua Argentina, 85. Circus Maxi- 
mus, 59. Septizonium of Septimius 
Seyerus, 41. Baths of Caracalla, 66, 
S. Nereo ed Achilleo, 143. Tomb of 
the Scipios, 79. Columbaria in the 
Vigna Codini, &c., 81 . Arch of Drusus, 
61. Porta a Sebastiano, 21. Tomb 
of Priscilla, 80. Columbarium of the 
Slaves of Augustus, 81. Columb. 
of the Liberti of Livia, 81. Basilica 
of S. Sebastiano, 122. Catacombs, 
122. Circus of Romulus, 60. Tem- 

Sle of Romulus, 5 1 . Tomb of Csecilia 
(etella, 74. Tomb of the Servilii, 
80. Temple of Bacchus, 43. Foun- 
tain of E^eria, 86. Temple of the 
Divus Rediculus, 44. Basilica of San 
Paolo, 119. a Paolo alle Tre Fontane, 
144. Porta S. Paolo, 2 1 . Pyramid of 
Caius Cestius, 75. Protestant Burial- 
ground, 231. Monte Testaccio, 27. 
Bastion of Sangallo, 2 1 . Pons Subli- 
cius, 23. Aventine, 26. S. Prisca, 
148. a Saba, 148. S. Sabina, 148. 
S. Maria Aventina, 137. S. Alessio, 
124. S. Maria in Cosmedin, 137. 
(Temple of Ceres and Proserpine, 43.) 
Bocca della Verity, 137. Temple of 
Vesta, 54. Temple of Fortuna Viri- 
lis, 45. House of Rienzi, 91. Ponte 
Rotto, 23. Cloaca Maxima, 27. 
Pulchrum Littus, 85. 

VII. The Fabrician Bridge to Ponte 
8. Angelo, — Ponte di Quattro Capi 
(Pons Fabricins), 22. Hospital of 
Ben AratelU, 23 1 . Island of the Tiber, 
17. Temple of .ffiscnlapius, 42. S. 
Bartolommeo, 12R. Ponte di S. Bar- 
tolommeo (Pons Gratianus), 22. 
Trastevere, 17. S. Cecilia, 130. S. 
Maria del Orto, 1 39. Ripa Grande and 
Hospital of a Michele, 231. Porta 
Portese, 21. S. Francesco a Ripa, 132. 
S. Maria in Trastevere, 141. Hospital 
of a Gallicano, 23 1 . S. Giovanni Cry- 
soeono, 133. S. Bonosa, 129. Jani- 
culum (Montorio), 27. S. Pietro in 
Montorio, 145. Fontana Paolina, 93. 
Porta a Pancrazio, 21. 6. Pan- 
crazio, 144. Catacombs of Calepodins, 
144. Acqua Paola, 145. Villa Pam- 
fili-Doria, 241. Columbarium, 81. 
Pal. Corsini, 212. Famesina, 216^ 
Botanic Garden, 227. S. Onofno, 
143. Ponte Sisto, 22. Fontana dl 
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Ponte Sisto, 94. Trinity de' Pelle- 
grini, 151. Hospital, 221! S.Carlo 
ai Oatinari, 1.^9. Cancelleria, 209. 
S. Lorenzo in Damaso, 134. Pal. Far- 
nese, 214. Fountains, 94. Pal. 
Spada, 221. Pal. Falconieri, 214. S. 
Tbmmaso degli Inglesi, 150. Pal. 
Sacchetti, 220. S. Giovanni de' Fio- 
rentini, 133. Pons Triumphalis, 22. 

VIII. Bridge of S, Angelo to Monte 
Mario, — Borgo or Citta Leonina, 17. 
Ponte di S. Angelo, 22. Mausoleum 
of Hadrian, 77. Circus of Hadrian, 



61. Hospital of Santo Spirito, 230. 
Pal. Giraud, 217. Pal. degli Convertiti 
(Raphaers Palace), 2 12. Piazza of St. 
Peter's, Obelisk, 88. Fountains, 94. 
Colonnades, 99. Basilica, 100. Pa- 
lace of the Vatican, 151. Sistine Cha- 
pel, 153. Museum, 157. Gallery of 
Pictures, 177. Library, 186.- Gardens, 
192. Armoury, 192. Circus of Nero, 
61. Porta Cayalleggieri, 22. Porta 
Angelica, 22. Monte Mario, 240. 
Villas Madama and Mellini, 240. 
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EXCURSIONS IN THE ENVIRONS OF ROME. 



Exe. 1. To the Via Appia . . p. 246 ' 
„ % T« Tiroli, the Villa 
Adriana, Sabiaeo, Ho- 
race's Sabiiie Farm, 
Monte Genaro, Palom- 
bara, &e. .... p. 250 
ff 0. To FnMcati, Tnsculnm, 
Grotta Ferrata, Marino, 
Alba Longa, Bocea di 
Papa, Monte Cavi, 
Lake of Albano, Cas- 
tel Gondolfo, Albano, 
Lariccia, Geniano, the 
Lake of Nemi, Monte 
Giove (Corioli), and 
Civita Lavinia ... p. 261 
„ 4. To Colonna, Palestrina, 
Cari, Genazzano, Olera- 
no, Paliano, Zagarolo, 
Gabii p. 281 
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5. To Veii p. 290 

6. To Antenuue, Fidens, and 

Veil p. 2«5 

7. To Bracciano by Galera, 

Oriolo, Lake of Braeci- 
ano, and Angnillara . p. 205 

8. To the towns on the coast 

of Latinm, Ostia, Porto, 
Fimincino, Castel Fu- 
sano, Pratica, Ardea, Tor 
Patemo, Porto d'Anzio, 
Nettuno, and Astura . p. 298 

9. To the Etruscan cities of 

Caere, Cervetri,'Cometo, 
Tarquinia, Ponte della 
Badia (Vulci), Musi- 
gnano, Canino, Tosca- 
nella, Savona, and Sa- 
tnmia ..... p. 309 



THE VIA APPTA. 

This is one of the most interest- 
ing excursions from Rome, and one 
of those most easily accomplished, 
the road being now open in its entire 
extent, from the city gates to tibe 
bottom of the ascent to Albano, and 
perfectly passable for carriages. For 
the casual visitor a few hours will 
suffice; but the antiquarian traveller 
will find matter for several visits, in 
the many curious monuments and in- 
scriptions which line this Regina Vxa- 
rum, between the Porta San Sebastiano 
and Frattocchie, in an extent of nearly 
1 1 ancient Roman miles. 

The Via Appia was one of the most 
celebrated arteries of communication 
leading firom the capital of the Roman 
World : it was commenced a.u.c. 442, 
by Appius Claudius Csecus, the Censor. 
At first it only extended to Capua, 
but was afterwards prolonged to 
Brundusium, and became not only the 
<^reat line of communication with 
^thern Italy generally, but with 

Qeoe and the most remote Eastern 
sessions of Rome. 

Jntil the reign of Pius IX. the 



greater part of the Via Appia, beyond 
the tomb of Caecilia MetcUa, or between 
the drd and 11th m., was almost con- 
founded with the surrounding Cam- 
pa^iL and only marked by the line of 
ruined sepulchres which form such pic- 
turesque objects in that solitary waste : 
it was reserved for the present Pontiflf, 
aided by Commander Jacobini, die 
Minister of Public Works and Fine 
Arts, to lay it open in the most inter- 
esting part of its extent to the study 
of the archsologist and the historian. 
Commenced in 1860, the works of ex- 
cavation have been completed in the 
present year under the direction of 
Commendatore Canina, who has pub- 
lished a most interesting volume on 
the monuments discovered, with de- 
tailed topographical plans and restora- 
tions, one of the very important con- 
tributions made of late years to ancient 
topographv bv that eminent archso- 
logist, and which ought to be in Hie 
hands of all those who wish to examine 
in detail this very classical locality.* 

* Ia prima parte della Via Appia dalla Porta 
Capena a Boville, descritta e dimostrata con i 
Monuxnenti: Boma, 1853. 
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Befening therefore to Canina's work for 
more ample informatioii,we shall coufine 
ourselv es here to notice the most remark- 
able objects between Rome and le Frat- 
tocchie, the site of the ancient Bovillse. 
It may not be unnecessary to inform 
the tourist that the Via Appia com- 
menced nearly 1 m. within the Porta 
Appia of the Aurelian wall| the modem 

gBLte of S. Sebastiano, at the Porta 
apena, the site of which he will see 
marked on a wall — P C — ^half way be- 
tween the modem Via di San Gregorio 
and the Baths of Caracalla, correspond- 
ing to the narrowest part of the valley, 
between the Cslian and Aventine hills, 
respectively crowned by the Villa 
Mattei and the ch^of Santa Balbina. 
The distance from this point to the 
modem Poxta San Sebastiano is 1480 
yards, the space between the wall of 
Servius Tollius and that of Aurelian. 

Leaving the Porta Capena, the Via 
Latina soon separates on the 1., and in 
the triangular space between it, the Via 
Appia, and the Aurelian Wall, are the 
tombs of the Scipios and of the neigh- 
bouring Vigna Codini on the 1., and 
some substructions of sepulchres on 
the opposite side of the road. The 
Arch of Drusus follows, and 120 yds. 
beyond the Porta S. Sebastiano on the 
rt. was found the Ist milestone, which 
is now placed on the balustrade before 
the Capitol. It was in the space be- 
tween the modern gate and this first 
Milliarium that the best authorities 
place the Temple of Mars, where the 
armies entering Bome in triumph were 
obliged to halt. Crossing the small 
river Almo, the huge square mass of 
ruin on the 1. is supposed to mark 
the sepulchre of Geta, and that on the 
opposite side of the road of Priscilla, 
at the base of which is the Osteria 
di Acquataccio : the tomb of Priscilla 
is surroimded by niches, which pro- 
bably contained statues; the circular 
tower placed upon it is mediaeval. 
A few hundred yards farther an an- 
cient road leading to the Via Osti- 
ensis branches on on the rt. ; in this 
Bwian is situated the ch. of Domine 
quo vadiSy so called from the tradi- 
tion that it was here that St. Peter 
in his flight ttofo. Bome met our 



Saviour, who to the above inquiry of 
the Apostle replied Venio Romam iterum 
orucifegi. On the floor of the ch. is 
let in a marble slab, bearing a repre- 
sentation of the feet of our Saviour, 
which are said to have marked the 
stone of the road pavement on which 
he stood ; the original, in black lava, is 
preserved amongst the most precious 
relics of the neighbouring basilica of 
San Sebastiano. After passing Do- 
mine quo vadis, the road leading to 
the valley of Eseria and the so- 
called Temple of tne Divus Bediculus 
branches off on the 1. : the space 
which intervenes between this and the 
descent to the ch. of S. ^bastian is a 
kind of plateau, the centre of which 
corresponds to the second m. On the 
1. are the Columbaria of the Freed- 
men of Augustus, of Livia, and of 
the Volusii, and on the rt. that of 
the Cecilii : behind the latter Canina 
places the small Temple or JSdicola of 
the Divus Bediculus. On the descent to 
S. Sebastian are numerous sepulchral 
remains^ that nearest the ch. being of 
Claudia Semne. The Temple of Bo- 
mulus and the Circus of Maxentius 
on the 1. have been fully noticed in our 
description of the antiquities. The 
3rd milestone on the Appian corre- 
sponds to half way between the tomb 
of Csecilia Metella and the eastern por- 
tion of the machicolated wall of the 
Gaetani fortress. The rained chapel 
of the Gaetani opposite is interesting 
as one of the few Gothic edifices about 
Bome : it consists of an oblong nave, at 
the extremity of which are the ruins of 
a tribune or apse : there are traces of a 
circular wheel window in the opposite 
gable, and G Gothic windows on each 
sidet the roof is destroyed, but the 
spring of the arches show that they 
were pointed and corresponding in 
number with that of the windows. 
The tomb of Csecilia Metella is situ- 
ated, as already stated, at the extre- 
mity of a great lava current, which 
descended probably from near Marino. 
From this point the Via Appia follows 
almost in a straight line as far as Albano, 
its direction being very nearly S. 39^ E. 
Am. beyond this, on the 1., or close ♦' 
the 4th m., is the celebrated tomb of 
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Serrilins Qnartiu, of the great Servilian 
&mily, ezcarated by Canova, and 
already iiotieed« as well as tluit of 
Cncilia Metella, in our general de- 
scription of the tombs in and about 
Rome. A few yards b^ond this is 
a marble bas-relief representing a 
philosopher (Socrates ?) admonishing 
Croesus (borne on men's shoulders) of 
the instability of life, and of the un- 
ayailableness of his treasures to avert 
the nniyersal destiny of mortals, death. 
This bas-relief of excellent execution 
was found on the spot, and is sup- 
posed to bear allusion to the fate of 
Seneca, whose death, we know from 
Suetonius and contemporary writers, 
took place at the 4th m. on the Appian : 
it is one of the finest specimens of art 
discovered during the late excavations. 
Beyond this interesting site is the 
sepulchre of the sons of Sixtns Pom- 
peius Justus, the grand-nephews of 
Fompey the Great, with an inscrip- 
tion in hexameter: near it are the 
ruins of a small temple supposed to 
have been dedicated to Jupiter. From 
this point we enter on a real street of 
tombs, which continue uninterruptedly 
for nearly 4 m. : between the 4th and 
5th m. the most remarkable are — on 
the rt. the tomb of Cains Licinius, 
a very ancient republican construction 
in peperino, with bas-reliefs represent- 
ing a warrior and wariike instruments ; 
and one of a later period to several 
members of the family of the Philip- 
piani, one of the inscriptions on which 

18 curious— TITO . CLAVDIO . 8ECVNDO . 
PHILIPPIANO . OOACTORI . FLAVIA . 
IRENE . VXORI INDVLOENTI88IHO ; from 

which it would appear that the de- 
ceased was a tax-gatherer, and the 
best ot husbands, in modem lapidary 
phraseology ;— of Rabirius, Hermo- 
dorus, and Usia Prima, a priestess of 
Isis; and a little farther another re- 
publican monument in peperino, not 
unlike in style that of Scipio Barbatus, 
but without an inscription: near it 
is a cippus with a bas-relief of an 
'^hant bearing a burning altar, and 
iscription to Marcus C. Cerdonus. 
' passing the 5th m., on the rt. 
2 large circular mounds, sur- 
led by a low basement of blocks 



ot peperino, which Canina supposes to 
be the celebrated tombs of the Horatii 
and Curiatii : their form and construc- 
tion are very different from the sepul- 
chres of the Imperial period; they 
resemble some of those decidedly 
Etruscan, such as the Alsietian mound 
tombs near Monterone on the road from 
Civita Vecchia, whilst their position 
corresponds exactly with the distance 
from Rome at which we are told by 
Livy those heroes fell. On the op- 
posite side of the road, and extend- 
ing considerably in every direction, 
is a large mass of ruins, formerly 
confounded under the denomination 
of Roma Vecchia, but which are now 
believed to have formed a large sub- 
urban villa belonging to tl^e Quintilii. 
The huge pjrramidal ruin near this, 
called without any foundation the 
Sepulchre of the Metelli, is at the 
same time one of the most picturesque 
objects on the Appian and one of the 
most remarkable from its massive so- 
lidity : the narrow pedestal on which 
the great mass is supported, like a 
mushroom on its stalk, is owing to 
the great blocks of stone which formed 
the outer part of the base being car- 
ried away during the middle ages. 
Between the 5th and 6th m., on the I., 
are the tombs of Sergius Demetrius, 
a wine-merchant, and Lucius Arrius ; 
and on the 1., of Septimia Gallia, and 
of a member of the family of the Aurelii. 
At the 6th m. is one of the most re- 
markable ruins on the Via Appia, the 
huge circular sepulchre called Casal 
Rot^ndo, of such huge dimensions, 
that not onlj there is a farm-house 
and fkrm-buildings, but an olive-gar- 
den, upon its summit. The recent 
excavations have led to the discovery 
of several fragments of sculpture and 
inscriptions, some bearing the name 
of Cotta. There is every reason to 
believe that it was erected to M. Vale- 
rius Messalla Corvinus, the orator and 
friend of Augustus and Horace, one of 
the most wealthy and influential of the 
great senatorian families of the time, 
who died in the 1 1 th year of our era, by 
his son Aurelius Cotta Messallinus. The 
tomb is by far the most colossal outside 
the gates of Rome : it is 33C Eng. feet in 
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diameter, or one-third more than that 
of Coicilia Metella; it is built of small 
fragments of lava, embedded in a strong 
Pouzzolana cement, bound together by 
large blocks of travertine, and was 
entirely cased in a coating of the same 
8tone,and covered vith a pyramidal roof 
formed of travertine slabs, so sculptured 
as to imitate thatch or tiling. Some 
fine specimens of sculpture were found 
near it, representing Tritons and 
marine animals of exquisite workman- 

. ship. The view Arom the summit of 
this tomb is one of the finest over the 
Campagna and the Alban hills. Be- 
yond Oasal Rotondo we find on the 
rt. the tombs of P. Quintius, Tribune 
of the 16th Legion; of a Greek comic 
actor ; of Marcus Julius, a steward of the 
emperor Claudius: of Publius Decu- 
mius Philomusus, the inscription being 
flanked by what might be called an 
armorie parlante, 2 well-executed bas- 
reliefs of a mouse ; and of Cedritius 
Flaccianius, a military Tribune : whilst 
on the 1. .are the Torre di Selce, a 
sepulchre belonging to some great 
unknown ; the tombs of Titia Eucares, 
and of Atilius Evodus, a jeweller who 
had his shop on the Via Sacra. Before 
the 7th m. the road descends, and de- 
viates slightly from the straight line, 
to follow the direction of a lava current 
It would appear, however, that in 
the origin the road followed the direct 

' course, as indicated by some more 
ancient tombs which lined it on the 1. 
Between the 7th and 8th m. there is 
no tomb of an^ note ; but at the latter 
point a considerable mass of build- 
ing, enclosing the ruins of a tem- 
ple, supposed to be that dedicated bv 
Domitian to Hercules, and to which 
Martial alludes in his Epigrams. The 
temple erected by Domitian was close 
to a more ancient edifice, to which the 
l3oric columns of peperino scattered 
around appear to nave belonged. 
Close to these temples is a large circu- 
lar tomb, faced with blocks of Alban 
stone, and similar to those of the 
Horatii and Curiatii, and probably of 
a very early date. Behind the temple 
of Hercules was the villa of Bassus, and 
further on and on the same side that of 
Persius, of which there are some walls 



standing. On the I. of the road the only 
tomb bearing an inscription is that of 
Q. Verrannius ; the owner of the high 
ruin called the Torraccio, near it, has 
not yet been ascertained. Exactly 
corresponding to the 9th m., and on 
the rt. side of the Via Appia, is a 
considerable mass of buildings which 
mark the site of the villa of Gallienus, 
which we know from Aurelius Victor 
was, as well as the tombof that emperor, 
at this spot. This site was excavated 
during the last century, by Gavan 
Hamilton, an English artist settled at 
Rome, when the Discobolus, now in the 
Museum of the Vatican, and several 
other specimens of good ancient sculp- 
ture, were discovered. From the tomb 
of Gallienus the road descends to the 
torrent of the Ponticello, close to 
which stood the 10th m; the most 
remarkable sepulchre in this space 
beinff a very massive circular one, 
which marks the S.E. limit of the 
Agro Romano. From the Ponticello 
the Via Appia has a gradual ascent 
for the next m., hidf way to which on 
the 1. is a large round sepulchre of 
the Imperial period, decorated with 
columns and niches. About 1 50 yards 
beyond the place corresponding to the 
11th m., and on the 1., is a massive 
tomb, with a chamber in the form of 
a Greek cross, with a pointed roof in 
the centre, which now serves as a 
dwelling for shepherds. This is the 
last monument before reaching le 
Frattocchie, where the recently exca- 
vated portion of the Via Appia joins 
that now forming with the Via Appia 
Nova, the post or direct road between 
Rome and Albano. It was probably 
the summit of this latter sepulchre 
which was used by Boscovich as the 
S.E. extremity of the base-line mea- 
sured bv him and Maire, in 1750, by 
order of Benedict XIV., the other ex- 
tremity being the tomb of Csecilia Me- 
tella. The length of this base-line was 
about 12,200 English yards, the object 
of the measurement being to connect 
by a series of triangles the shores of 
the Adriatic and the Mediterranean, 
and to flirnish data for a more correct 
topographical map and survey of ** 

States of the Church. 
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The ancient pavement exists on a 
great part of the road we have travelled 
over for the last 8 m., and in many 
places with the lateral cause waj for foot 
passengers bordered by a parapet of pe- 
perino, especially between the 8th and 
10th m. The silex employed for the 
pavement was obtained from thennme- 
rous quarries of lava which border the 
road on either side. 1 1 is in general much 
worn into deep ruts by the wheels of the 
vehicles that passed over it, so as to 
make it none of the smoothest for the 
traveller in his modem carriage. Traces 
of fountains, and circular seats for the 
use of the wayfaring traveller, may 
be seen alongside many of the tombs. 
All the milliaria have disappeared, 
but their positions have been cu^fully 
determined, adopting the distance 
between the Porta Capena and the 
spot where that bearing the inscrip* 
tion VIA APPIA. I. was discovered, and 
which, as we have already stated, has 
been injudiciously removed to the ba- 
lustrade before the vntemumtium of the 
Capitol. 

It may not be out of place to add 
that the whole expenditure for re- 
opening the Via Appia has little ex- 
ceeded 3000/. sterling, in which 
has been included, not only the re- 
moval of several feet of earth and 
rubbish that had accumulated during 
so many centuries, but the erection of 
walls to defend it from the encroach- 
ments of the neighbouring landowners, 
many of whom threw difficulties with- 
out end in the way of the praiseworthy 
operation, which by Commendatore 
Jacobini*s and Cav. Canina's persever- 
ance has been so happily brought to a 
conclusion. It still remains to place 
many of the fragments of sculpture 
and inscriptions which have been dis- 
covered, in such a manner as to be 
available to the antiquarian visitor, and 
carry down the excavations to the level 
of the Via Appia of Imperial times; 
for there is reason to believe that a 
"ood deal of the road, formed of poly- 
nal blocks of lava, as now exposed, 
f a more recent date, and that the 
Qtical causeway over which Horace 
. Virgil, Augustus and Germanicus, 
celled on their way to Bmndusium, 



will be discovered, beneath the more 
barbarous work of the time of the 
EbEarchs and of the middle ages. 

TIVOLI, 18 MILES. 

There are few spots in the imme- 
diate environs of Kome which present 
so many objects of natural beauty as 
Tlvoli and its surrounding valleys. 
The enjoyment of the excursion de- 
pends in a great measure on the »time 
which the traveller may devote to it. 
It is not uncommon to start from Rome 
at an early hour, visit the cascades and * 
the temples, and return in the evening 
of the same day. A hurried excur- 
sion of this kind is seldom satisfac- 
tory: the fine scenery of Tivoli can- 
not be properly explored in less than 
2 or 3 days; and those who are desi- 
rous of viating the classical sites 
among the neighbouring mountains 
will find it necessary to make arrange- 
ments for a still longer visit. The 
usual charge for a carriage to go and 
return in one day is from 3 to 5 scudi, 
exclusive of buonainano. The road 
follows the Via Tiburtina, and in some 
parts traverses the ancient pavement, 
formed of large blocks of lava. Irv- 
ing Rome by the Porta S. Lorenzo, 
we soon pass the basilica of that 
name; and at a distance of 4 m. 
from Rome cross the Anio, the mo- 
dem Teverone, by the Ponte Mammolo. 
This bridge, the ancient Pons Mam- 
meus, derives its name from Mammea, 
the mother of Alexander Severus, by 
whom it was repaired. In later times 
it was destroyed by Totila, and rebuilt 
by Narses in its present form. The 
Anio, which we here cross for the 
first time, rises on the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Naples, and separates 
Latium fmm the country of the Sa- 
bines: after fomiing the cascades of 
Tivoli, it &lls into the Tiber 3 m. from 
Rome, near the Ponte Salara. About 
8 m. beyond the Ponte Mammalo the 
monument of Giulia Stemma, erected 
by her children, was discovered a few 
years since. On the left hand, a short 
distance off the road, is the Lago di 
TartarOf 80 called from the incrusting 
quality of its waters, which produce 
the stone called travertine, by depo- 
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siting a calcareoos ooatinff on vegetable 
and^ other substances. The margin has 
been so much contracted by the gradual 
deposits of the water, that the lake is 
now almost covered by a thick crust of 
travertine. The lulphurous odour of 
the pool makes its position known long 
before the traveller approaches the 
8^t Near this a branch of the an- 
cient Via Tiburtina leads to Tivoli by 
the Ponte del Acqnoria, the Pons Au- 
reus ; it is stiU practicable, but is 
superseded by the more recent road 
over the Ponte Lucano. A large por- 
tion of the pavement near the Ponte 
del Ac(||uoria is well preserved. Be- 
yond this the present road crosses the 
ool&tara canal, which drains the lake 
of La Solfataraf the ancient Aquae Al- 
bulse, and carries its sulphurous waters 
into the Teverone. The canal is 9 feet 
broad, 4 feet deep, and 2 miles long. 
It was constructed by Cardinal Ippo- 
lito d'Este, while governor of Tivoli, 
in order to prevent the inundations and 
malaria to which the country waa liable 
from the overflow of the lake. The 
water is of a milky colour : it runs in a 
strong current, and is always marked 
by a powerful smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. The lake is about 1 m. 
from the bridge, and is filled with reeds 
and aquatic vegetables : its petrifying 
qualities are continually adding to the 
rocky margin around it. In tne time 
of Father Kircher it was a mile in 
circuit, but is now so much contracted 
from this cause that its greatest dia- 
meter is little more than 500 feet. 
The floating masses of vegetable 
matter on its surface have been called 
" Isole Natante." The lake is men- 
tioned by Strabo, who says that its 
waters were used medicinally, and that 
they were much esteemed in various 
maladies. Near it are the ruins of the 
Baths of Agrippa, frequented by Augus- 
tus and enlarged by Zenobia : they are 
stUl called " Ba^i di Begina." The 
water was exanuned by Sir Himiphry 
Davy, who ascertained that the tempe- 
rature is 80^ Fahrenheit, and that it 
contains more than its own volume of 
carbonic acid gas, with a small quan- 
tity of sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
sulphurous odour impregnates the air 



for a great distance, and the great depth 

of water may be proved by the volumes 

of gas which rise to the surface a certain 

time after a stone thrown into it has 

reached the bottom. Bevond it are two 

smaller lakes, one callea ** delle Colon- 

nelle," the other "di S. Giovanni," 

both communicating with the Sol£Eitara. 

The classical traveller will look in vain 

for any traces of the grove of the lofty 

Albunea, or of the Temple of the Faun, 

which Virffil celebrates in the seventh 

iEneid as the oracle of all Italy : — 

" lucoaque sub alia 
CoQSulit AlbuDea; nemorum quae maxima 

sacro 
Fonte Moat, Mvamque ezhalat opaca me- 

Tbltim. 
Hinc Italfls gentes, omnisque iEuotria tellos. 
In dublis responsa petimt." 

A short distance beyond the canal we 
cross the Anio by the Ponte Lucano, one 
of the most picturesque objects in the 
whole route, which Poussin has ren- 
dered celebrated by his well-known pic- 
ture in the Doria Palace. The tomb 
of Plautius Lucanus, which adds so 
much to the peculiar character of the 
landscape, is described in tbe general 
account of the Roman tombs. Near this 
bridge, at Barco, and other places in 
the vicinity, are the quarries from 
which ancient and modern Rome has 
derived her supplies of travertine. The 
piers of the Ponte Lucano and nearly 
all the arches are ancient, but are not 
remarkable for their masonry. At this 
point the road divides; one branch 
leads to Hadrian's villa, the other to 
Tivoli. Beyond the bridge some traces 
of the ancient road from Gabii to Tibu^ 
may be seen. Further on, between 
Ponte Lucano and Tivoli, are some 
sculptured piers, the remains probably 
of tombs, which are supposed to have 
been the entrance to the villa. The 
modern entrance is about 1^ mile from 
the bridge. 

Villa of Hadrian (Villa Adriana) 
(to be seen only by an order to be 
obtained at the palace of the duke 
of Braschi at Rome). This villa is 
situated on the plain at the base of 
the hill of Tivoli, built from the em- 
peror's design, in order to include^ in 
one spot all he had seen most strikinir 
in the course of his travels. It cove'* 
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a space said by the Roman antiquaries 
to be from 8 to 1 m. in circuit ; when 
first built it must have been more like 
a city than a villa. Nothing in Italy 
can be compared to its imposing ruins : 
the stranger is amazed by their size and 
extent, which far surpass the ruins of 
the Palace of the Csesars. It contained 
a Lyceum, an Academy, a PfBcile in 
imitation of that at Athens, a Vale of 
Tempe, a Serapeon of Canopus in imi- 
tation of that at Alexandria, a stream 
called the Euripus, a Library, Barracks 
for the Guards, a Tartarus, Elysian 
Fields, and numerous temples. Hadrian 
was residing here when he was seized 
by the fatal illness of which he Stud at 
Baise. The Tilla is supposed to have 
been ruined during the siege of Tibur 
by Totila: for many centuries subse- 
quently to this event it was plundered 
by the Romans, who burnt its marbles 
into lime, and removed its porphyry 
and marble columns to adorn their 
palaces and churches. The most re- 
markable ruins are the following: — 
I. Greek Theatre^ one of three which 
formerly existed in the villa, and whose 
sites are still pointed out. The seats, 
the corridors beneath them, and a por- 
tion of the proscenium are still trace- 
able. Near it is a square court, supposed 
to be the portico of the theatre. The 
modem casino, inhabited by the cus- 
tode, is said to stand on the Nymphseum. 
On the right is, 2. The FacUe, built in 
imitation of that at Athens, described 
by Pausanias. The lofty reticulated 
unill of the oblong portico, nearly 600 
feet in length, with a double row of 
columns, is still standing. 3. Temple 
of the Stoics (f ), a name given on doubt- 
fal authority to a large hemicycle with 
seven niches for statues, supposed to 
have been lined with porphyry. 4. 
Teatro Maritimo (?), another doubtful 
name given to a round building, from 
the discovery of a mosaic with repre- 
sentations of sea-monsters. It was 
probably a bath. 5. On the left of 
this building are some ruins called 
the Library. 6. On the left of the 
Temple of the Stoics (8) are two 
semicircular buildings, called the TVm- 
ple8 of Diana and Venus. 7. Imperial 
Palace^ a name given to a ruin appa- 



rently of two stories: in the lower 
one are some remains of paintings, 
with crypts or cellars. The upper 
story has a large quadrangular portico : 
in many parts the walls are double. 8. 
Near this is a long line of ar<^K» com- 
municating with a building with stuc- 
coed ceilings, in a fine state of preserva- 
tion, dilled the Palace of the Imperial 
Family, 9. Traversing the court of the 
Psecile (2) are the Barracks of the Pret- 
torian Guard, an immense number of 
chambers of two and three stories, called 
the Cento Camerelle, with remains of 
galleries on the outside from which they 
were originally entered. The doom 
communicating between each room are 
modem. 10. On the right of the bar- 
racks is the great square, nearly 600 
feet in length, ^led the Naumachia, sup- 
posed by some antiquaries to be the site 
of the Circus. 11. Serapeon of Canopua, 
in imitation of the temple of the same 
name at Alexandria. The Atrium in 
front is supposed to have been filled 
with water, as several conduits and 
covered channels may be seen behind 
the temple. Some chambers called 
the apartments of the priest, and a 
semicircular gallery with a painted 
ceiling, are stul standing. The worka 
of art discovered among the ruins 
are preserved in the Egyptian Mu- 
seum of the Vatican. 12. On the 
right of the Serapeon are the re- 
mains of the Academy and of another 
Theatre, 13. On the left is a fosse 
leading to four subterranean corridors, 
supposed to belong to the Tartarus ; and 
beyond them is the presumed site of the 
Elysian Fields. 14. The last object to be 
mentioned is the Vale of Tempe, which 
has little resemblance to the famous 
vale of Thessaly, althoueh a small 
stream is carried through it in imita- 
tion of the Peneus. This brings us back 
to the modem casino between the Psb- 
cile and the Greek theatre, where we 
rejoin the road to Tivoli. The im- 
mense number of precious works of 
art discovered in Hadrian's villa add 
greatly to the interest of the spot : the 
beautiful mosaic of Pliny's Doves in the 
Capitol, many of the Pseudo-Egyptian 
antiquities in the Vatican, and nume- 
rous statues of the highest class, noticed 
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in the accoant of these museiiins, 
were fi)iuid among its rains. It dis- 
putes^ with the Portico of Octavia the 
hoBonrof the discovery of the Venus de 
Medici, and the museums of the great 
European capitals are indehted to it for 
some of their most valuable treasures. 

The ascent to Tivoli through a grove 
of olives is very steep, but picturesque. 
On the right are the ruins of the villa 
of Cassius. The principal entrance on 
this side is by the Porta di Santa Croce, 
fix>m which there is a fine view over 
the Campagna. 

I'lvoiii {Inns: La Regina, recently 
improved by the erection of an ad- 
ditional story, the terrace of which 
commands a view of the temple of the 
Sibyl, the course of the Cascatelle, 
and the heights of Subiaco ; La Si- 
biUa, situated close to the Temple of 
^e Sibvl and the best views of the 
falls : tbe latter is the favourite resort 
of the artists. Tivoli, the ancient 
Tibnr, the well-known city of the 1^- 
oani, founded nearly 5 centuries before 
Rome, was one of the early rivals of 
the Eternal City, and was reduced to 
obedience by Oamillus. The Roman 
historians tell us that the Sicani were 
expelled by Tiburtus, Corax, and Ca- 
tillus, grandsons of Amphiareus, who 
came from Greece with Evander ; and 
that the settlement derived its name 
from the eldest of these brothers. This 
circumstance is frequently alluded to 
hy the poets : — 

**Tam gemliii fhitres Tlbnrtia moenia Un- 
qutmt, 
Fratrift Tiburti diotam cognomlne gentem, 
CatiUnsqne, acerque Coras, Arglva juventus." 

Vxrg. jEn. yfi. 670. 
•♦ Nnllam Vare, sacrfi vite prtus seyerte arbo- 
rem 
Circa mite aoliun Tiburis, et moenia Catili." 

Svr, od. I. xviii. 1. 

The classical associations of Tivoli 

have made it a memorable spot in the 

estimation of the scholar ; its beautiful 

scenery inspired some of the sweetest 

Lyrics of Horace, who has sung its 

praises with all the enthusiasm of a 

food attachment : — 

«' Me nee tarn pattens LaoecUemoDi 
Kec tarn Laiissae percossit campus opimflB, 
Q/oAm domns Albunea resonantis, 
Et pneceps Anlo, et Tibnrni lucas, et nda 
llobilibua pomaria rivis."— Lib. I. vtt. 10. 



He tells us that he often composed his 
verses while' wandering among the 
groves and cool pastures of the sur- 
rounding valleys, and expresses his 
anxious wish that it may be his lot to 
spend his old age in its retreats : — 

** Tibur Argeo posltmn colono, 
Sit mese sedes utlnam senecteo, 
Sit modas lasso maris et viarum 

MiUtieque." Ub. II. vi. 6. 

In the early ages of the empire Tibur 
was the favourite residence ot many 
of the poets, philosophers, and states- 
men of Rome, the ruins of whose 
villas are still shown in different parts 
of the valley. The epithet of ** Su- 
perhum Tibur," given to it by Virgil, 
is still borne as the motto on the city 
arms ; and Catullus and Propertius 
have commemorated the beauty of 
its position with a partiality scarcely 
less remarkable than that of Horace. 
Among the historical records of the 
city, we know that Syphax king of 
Numidia died at Tibur, b.c. 202, five 
vears after his captivity. He had 
been brought from Alba Fucensis to 

Cce the triumph of Scipio, and was 
loured, as Livy tells us, with a 
public funeral. Zenobia also, after 
gracing the triumph of Aurelian, spent 
the latter years of her life in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tibur, surrounded with 
all the pomp of an eastera princess. 
During the Gothic war, when Rome 
was besieged by Narses, Tibur was 
occupied by the troops of Belisarius. 
It was afterwards defended by the Isau- 
rians asainst Totila, and treacherously 
surrendered by the inhabitants, whom 
the Goths repaid with such fearful 
barbarities that Procopius declares it 
impossible to record their cruelties. 
Totila, after being defeated in his 
attempt to take Rome, retired to Tibur, 
and rebuilt the town and citadel. In 
the 8th centurv it lost its ancient name, 
and assumed that of Tivoli. Its history 
during the middle ages is a continued 
record of sieges and struggles against 
the emperors and the popes. Among 
these details, the most interesting to 
English travellers is the retreat it 
afforded to Adrian IV. and Frederick 
Barbarossa after the insurrection caused 
at Rome, in 1155, by the coronation o^ 
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the emperor ; who is said, by the ear- 
dinal of Ara^n, to ha^e issued a di- 
ploma exhorting tfie people of Tivoli 
to acknowledge their allegiance to the 
pope. At this period Tivoli appears 
to have been an imperial city inde- 
pendent of Rome, and to have been the 
subject of frequent contention between 
the emperors and the Holy See. In 
1241 it was seized W Frederick II., 
assisted by the powerful house of Co- 
lonna, and was for some time the 
stronghold of the Ghibeline party. 
Tivoli appears to have been the head- 

auarters of the Ghibeline chie& until 
le cardinals assembled at Auagni, and 
elected Stnibaldo de* Fieschi to ue papal 
chair under the name of Innocent IV. 
In the 14th century Rienzi made it his 
head-quarters during his expedition 
against Palestrina : he resided there for 
some days, and harangued the people 
in the square of S. Lorenzo, ta me 
following century it was occupied by 
Braccio Fortebraocio of Perugia and 
by the Colonnas ; and in order to con- 
trol the people and reduce them to 
obedience, Pius II. built the present 
citadel. 

Modem TiYoli is one of the most 
important cities of the Comarca, and 
the capital of a dittretio. It is situ- 
ated on the slopes of Monte Kipoli, 
supposed to have been so called from 
Rubellitts, the proprietor of one of the 
Tiburtine villas. Its height above the 
level of the sea is 830 feet. The popu- 
lation of the city is about 6750. The 
chief interest of Tivoli is derived from 
its picturesque position, from. the falls 
of the Anio, and from the ruins of the 
temples and villas which still attest its 
popularity among the rich patricians of 
ancient Kome. It has little modern 
interest, and indeed has rather an in- 
different character. Its uncertain and 
stormy climate, and the number of 
fhnerals, which give a bad impression 
of its salubrity, are commemorated in 
the popular distich :— 

" Tivoli dl mal conforto, 
^ piove, tlra vento, o suona amorto." 

its churches, S. Andrea and La 
date from the fifth century, 
the antiquities of the town the 



principal object is the Temple cf the 
Tiburtine S&j/l, a beautiful building of 
the best times of art, finely placed on a 
rock overiianging the valley of Ihe cas- 
cades. The antiquaries of the last cen- 
tury endeavoured to supersede this title 
for that of the Temple of Vesta, on the 
ground that all the temples dedicated to 
the latter deity were circular : but there 
is no proof that there was any temple 
at Tibur dedicated to Vesia ; Professor 
Nibby, in his last work, contends that it 
is the Temple of Hercules Saxonus. It is 
a circular temple, 21^ feet in diameter, 
surrounded bv an open portico of 18 
columns, 10 of which remain. They are 
of stuccoed travertine, of the Corinthian 
order, and are 18 feet high exclusive of 
the capitals, which are ornamented widi 
lilies. The entablature is sculptured 
with festoons of flowers and heads of 
oxen ; and the architrave bears the in- 
scription L . OELUG . L . The oella is 
composed of small polygons of tufii and 
travertine, and has two small windows. 
On the left of this temple is that called 
by different writers the Temple of Dru- 
silla, the Temple of the Sibyl, and the 
Temple of Vesta, It is an oblong build- 
iog of travertine, with an open portico 
of four columns of the Ionic order. It 
is now converted into a church de- 
dicated to St. George. From the 
Temple of the Sibyl a pretty path, 
made by General MioUis, leads to the 
Grottoes of Neptune aud the Sirens, the 
two principal points from which the 
Falls of the Anio were seen, a few years 
since, to the greatest advantage. The 
water was carried over a massive wall 
built by Sixtns V., and fell into the 
black gulf called the Grotto of Neptune, 
producing by its contrast with the foam 
and spray of the cataract one of the most 
striking scenes of the kind in Europe. 
The inundation of 1826 completely 
changed the character of the casobde: a 
great portion of the wall of Sixtus Y . 
was destroyed by the rush of waten, 
which swept away the church of $. 
Lucia and 36 houses near the Temple 
of the Sibvl. It undermined the base 
of the rock briow the temple, and made 
it necessary to divert the course of the 
river, in order to preserve it fixun 
destruction. These changes have de- 
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priyed tbe grottoes of their interest, and 
they are now hardly worth a visit ex- 
cept for the purpose of studying the fine 
sections of the travertine rock. The 
new Falls were formed hy cutting a 
tunnel through Monte UatiUo, im- 
mediately opposite the temple. This 
difficult task was ably executed by the 
Roman engineer Folchi, and the Anio 
was turned into its new channel in 1834> 
in the presence of Gregory XVI. The 
river falls into the valley in a solid mass 
to the depth of about 80 feet. The effect 
of its cascade is scarcely inferior to that 
of the upper portion of the Falls of 
Terni. The catastrophe of 1826, by 
diverting the course of the river, laid 
open the ruins of two aucieut bridges 
and an ancient cemetery. The first 
bridge is at the eastern extremity of the 
town, and was brought to light by the 
change of the current : it was at first 
supposed to be the Pons Valerius, over 
which the Via Valeria passed in its 
course up the ^Uey. The subsequent 
works of Folchi for the new passage dis- 
covered the second bridge in 1832, near 
the mouth of the channel : it is better 
preserved than the one just mentioned, 
and is more likely to have been the 
bridge of the Valerian Way. Nibby 
supposed that it was ruined by the 
inundation recorded by Pliny, which 
took place a.d. 165. The cemetery 
near this ruin was discovered at the 
same time: it contained many sepuU 
chral monuments and several skele- 
tons; the most remarkable monu- 
ment was the cenotaph of Lucius 
Memmius Afer Senecio, proconsul of 
Sicily, who died a.d. 107. Good walks 
have been cut on both sides of the valley 
leading to the different points which 
command the best views of the Falls. 
There is also a road leading by the cir- 
cular terrace constructed hy General 
MioUis, and b^ the villa oi Q. Varro, 
to the best pomt for seeing the Cas- 
catelle and the Villa of Mecwnas : it 
crosses the ancient bridge a little lower 
down, and returns by the Villa d'Este 
and the Villa of Mecsenas to the town. 

The Cascateile, a series of pretty cas- 
cades formed by the waters of the Anio, 
after they have served tlie purposes of 
the iron manufactories. The first and 



largest stream forms two cascades ; the 
other forms those which issue from the 
Villa of Mecsenas, and fall into the 
valley at the height ofnoore than 100 
ft. The effect of these cascades, con- 
trasted with the brilliant vegetation of 
the valley and the rich colouring of the 
massive brickwork of the villa, produces 
a scene of striking interest, which our 
countryman Dessoulavy has made fa- 
miliar in numerous private galleries 
of England. Near the Cascatelle are 
pointed out the ruins of the Villa of 
Catullus* At the church of S. Antonio 
are those of the Villa of Sallust, attri- 
buted by the local ciceroni without a 
shadow of authority to Horace. The 
church of the Madonna di QuintUiolo, 
not far distant, is built on the ruins of 
the VUla of Quintilius Varus, conunemo- 
rated by Horace : its situation on the 
slopes of Monte Peschiavatori is one of 
the most beautiful that can be imagined : 
the ruins are of great extent, and the 
upper terrace commands a fine view of 
the Villa of Mecsenas, the Cascatelle, 
and the Campagna of Rome, extending 
in fine weather to the sea. The mag- 
nificence of the villa is proved by the 
numerous statues, mosaics, and other 
works of art which have been found 
among its ruins, many of which have 
been already noticed in our description 
of the Vatican museum. ^ a m. from 
this is the little stream of the Acquoria, 
which we pass by an ancient bridge in 
a good state of preservation, and sSter- 
wards cross the Anio by one of wood. 
In returning to Tivoli we pass over the 
ancient Via Tiburtiua, of which several 
portions are still perfect : this leads us 
to the Villa of MeccsnaSt the most ex- 
tensive ruin in the neighbourhood of 
Tivoli. Nibby considers it the great 
Temple of Hercules, for which Tibur 
was celebrated from the earliest times, 
and states with truth that there is no 
classical authority whatever for its 
popular name. He contends also that 
an attentive examination of the ruin 
will prove that it has none of the ele- 
ments of a Roman villa, and that it has 
a strong analogy with the Temple of 
Fortune at Palestrina. The extent of 
the edifice rendered it necessary to carry 
the road under a long corridor of gre*** 
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height, of whieh sereral aiehes are still 
standing. The prineipal rain now visi- 
ble is a square boilduig or camaiiwn, 
with half-eolnmns of the Doric order 
and arcades, forming the entrance to the 
portico. At one end of this is a small 
cascad e which adds to the picturesque 
heautj of the ruin. Behind are 2 smtes 
of chambers, built upon a laige subter- 
ranean apartment, supposed to have 
been a reserroir for water. On one 
side is a canal, through which a rapid 
torrent discharges itself under one of 
the arcades, forming another prettj falL 
From the terrace is a fine view of the 
Campagna. The ruin was conrerted by 
Lucien Buonaparte into an iron manu- 
foctory, still m operation. In a vine- 
yard near the Villa of Mecsenas are the 
ruins of a building, octagonal externally 
and circular intemallv, resembling the 
Temple of Minerva Afedica at Rome. 
Its popular name is the Tempio delta 
Toste ; but some antiquaries, struck 
with the absurdity of a temple to such 
a goddess as Cawfh, have called it the 
sepulchre of the Tossia iamily. Nibby, 
however, ascertained that the name is 
not to be traced beyond the 16th cen- 
turv, and that the construction of the 
building is not more ancient than the 
4th century. He inclines to the idea 
that it was erected* for Christian wor- 
ship : the remains of painting in the 
interior representing the Saviour and 
the Virgin give probability to his 
opinion. 

The other villas which are known to 
hare existed at Tivoli, and of which 
tiie local antiquaries profess to show 
the ruins or the sites, are those of 
Vopiscus, Piso, Cassius, Munatius, Plan- 
cus, Ventidius Bassus, Fuscus, Proper- 
tins, &c. With the exception of the 
Villa of Cassius, many of these ruins 
are mere conjectures, and it would be 
an unprofitable task to follow the specu- 
lations upon which their doubtful au- 
thenticity depends. The walls which 
support the terraces of the villas of 
Brutus and of Bassus are polygonal ; 
and that of Fuscus, below the Strada di 
Carciano, is a fine specimen of Roman 
work, more than 100 ft. in length. At 
*ano, under the Casino of the Greek 
V, are the remains of the Villa of 



Caggiut, The nuns of this noble villa 
are still rery extensive, and hare con- 
tributed largely to the great muaemns 
of Europe. In the 1 6th ceutnry Car- 
dinal Ferdinando de* Medici and the 
Archlnshop Bandini of Siena made coo- 
siderable excarations, which were at- 
tended with interesting results, and 
brought to li^ht many beantifid me- 
cimens of ancient art. The researches 
of De Angelis in 1774 were still more 
important: the statues and marbles 
wmch he excavated were purchased by 
Pius VI. for the Vatican, and are justly 
classed among the most valuable trear 
sures of that museum. Nearly all the 
statues and busts in the Hall of the 
Muses were found here, together with 
many other celebrated statues which 
have been noticed in our general de- 
scription of the Museo Pio-Clementino. 

Beyond the Porta S. Giovanni, about 
i m. distant, are the remains of a cir- 
cular tomb, supposed to be that of 0. 
Aufestius Soter, a physician, whose 
inscription was found upon the spot. 
About i m. beyond it the road passes 
under the arch of the Marcian aqueduct, 
composed of large blocks of tufe. Near 
this the specus of the Anio Vetus is 
visible. Further on we see the magni- 
ficent arch of the Claudian aqueduct, 
surmounted by a tower of the middle 
ages, built by the Tiburtines as a strong- 
hold against the attacks of the Orsiui, 
lords of Castel Madama : it is 45 ft high 
and 26 ft. broad. From the modem 
bridge we see the ruins of 2 other aque- 
ducts, and beyond them from the higher 
ground we recognise a third : the first 
18 the Claudian ; the second is the Mar« 
dan ; the third and highest is the Anio 
Novus. 

Close to the entrance of Tivoli, at the 
Porta Romana, is the Villa tVEate, built 
in 1549 from the designs of Pirro Ligo- 
rio bv Cardinal Ippolito d'Este II., son 
of Alfonso duke of Ferrara. Though 
picturesquely situated, it is now deserted 
and fast falliuff into ruin. The casino, 
decorated with frescoes by Federigo 
Zuccari, Muziani, and other painters, 
representing the history of Tivoli, is 
perishing from nep^lect Its formal 
plantations and clipped hedges find 
few admirers after the natural beau- 
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ties of the surrounding scenery ; and the 
waterworks, called the Girandola, are 
uow justly regarded as a strange per- 
yersion of taste in the neighbourhood 
of the grand cascades. Notwithstanding 
these defects, the beautiful pines and 
cypresses of the garden make it a fa- 
vourite resort of artists, and the view 
from the terrace over the plain of the 
Campagna is one of the finest scenes in 
TivoH. 

Travellers who are desirous of ex- 
ploring the picturesque and classical 
localities of the Sabine hills should 
make Tivoli their head-quarters for 
some days, and arrange a series of ex- 
cursions to the most interesting districts. 
It would be impossible within the limits 
of this work to describe the numerous 
objects of natural beauty for which every 
valley in the neighbourhood is remark- 
able. Many of these scenes are cele- 
brated by Horace, and others still retain 
in their names and ruins the traces of 
cities whose origin is anterior to that of 
Rome. The traveller who sets out to 
explore these valleys will be struck with 
the frequent recurrence of polygonal 
walls. Many of these walls appear to 
have been constructed for the purpose 
of supporting the ancient roads, and 
occur in places where no cities could 
have existed. The most interesting 
excursions from Tivoli are those to 
Subiaco, up the valley of the Anio ; to 
Licenza, the site of Horace's villa and 
Sabine farm ; and the ascent of Monte 
Gtenaro. The road to Subiaco, following 
for some miles the ancient Via Valeria, 
is practicable for carriages ; but that to 
Licenza and the ascent of Monte Genaro 
must be accomplished on horseback or 
on foot. The pedestrian would find an 
endless source of enjoyment in the moun- 
tains around Tivoli. 



SITBIAOO^ 

28 m. from Tivoli, and 44 fVom Rome. 
The road during the whole distance 
ascends the rt bank of the Anio. About 
6 m. from Tivoli, on the rt. hand, is a 
nuned tower of the 13th century called 
Sacco MurOy remarkable for some re- 
mains of polygonal walls. In 1821 an 
inscription of Sie time of Tiberius was 



found there, recording the name of C. 
Nennius Bassus, prsBfect of the Fabri at 
Carthage under Marcus Silanus, the 
father-in-law of Calisula, whose name 
is so often mentioned by Tacitus. In 
the middle ages the castle belonged to 
the Orsini, and was abandoned towards 
the close of the 15th century. On the 
opposite side of the Anio, on a height, is 
seen the village of Castel Maaama. 
About 2 m. beyond Sacco Muro is Fico- 
varOf the ancient Varia, a small village 
of 1000 souls, picturesqueljr placed on 
a hill above the road, and distinguished 
by the fine old baronial castle of the 
oolognetti family and by some remains 
of polygonal walls. Near it is the an- 
cient bridge of the Claudian aqueduct. 
2 m. beyond Vicovaro is the convent 
of 8, Cosf/na^o, surrounded by cypresses, 
and finely situated on a lofty rock above 
the deep glen of the Anio; and soon 
after the road crosses the Licenza, near 
its junction with the Teverone. In the 
distance on the rt. and beyond the latter 
is the village of Saracineaco, perched on 
the summit of a conical hill covered 
with wood, which adds greatly to the 
beauty of the landscape. A local 
tradition refers the name to a colony 
of Saracens, and it is remarkable that 
many of the inhab. have Arabic names, 
among which that of Almanzor is not 
uncommon : many of the mountaineers 
in picturesque costumes seen at Rome 
during the winter, and who loiter 
about the Piazza di Spagna, offering 
their services as models, come fh>m 
this village. The valley of the Anio 
was desolated by the incursions of 
the Saracens about the year 876, and 
there is no doubt that a party of the in- 
vaders formed a settlement on this spot, 
as the name occurs in an inscription of 
the year 1052, preserved in the monas- 
tery of Santa Scolastica at Subiaco, 
under the name of ** Rocca Sarracenis- 
cum." Near Rovicmo the river makes 
a sudden bend almost at right angles. 
Below this town the road to Subiaco 
branches off from the Via Valeria and 
pursues its course up the valley of the 
Anio. The Valerian Way continues in 
a direct line to the Abruzzi by Carsoli, 
the ancient city of Corseoli, and by the 
plains of Tagliacozzo (see Handf" 
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for S. Italy). It is the most direct 
road fh>in Bome to llie lake of Celano, 
bat is to be travelled only on horseback 
or in the common cars of the country. 
The papal firootier-station is at the little 
village of ArsoU, a short distance from 
Boviano. Another station for a bridle* 
path, which avoids the circuitous route 
by Arsoli, is at Rio Freddo, The road 
from Roviauo to Subiaco is very beau- 
tiful. On the opposite bank of the 
Anio is Anticoli, prettily situated on 
the slopes of a hUl above the river. 
Before reaching Agosta, a picturesque 
little village of 600 souls on the 1. of 
the road, are the celebrated springs called 
Ze Sirene, which burst in large volumes 
of bright crystal water from the base 
of the mountains: the ancients be- 
lieved that they issued by subterra- 
nean channels from the lake of Cela- 
no. Immediately opposite is Marctno, 
a small village on an insulated hill 
on the 1. bank. Farther on, £occa di 
Mezzo is passed; and beyond it, on a 
peak apparently inaccessible, is the po- 
pulous village of Cerbara, close to the 
Neapolitan frontier. Subiaco is seen 
for the first time near this spot ; nothing 
can be more picturesque than its posi- 
tion among the richly-wooded hills by 
which it is surrounded on all sides. 

Subiaco (the LocandaScozza is the best, 
and very fair), the ancient Sublaqueum, 
is th^ chief town of a distretto of the 
Comarca, with a population of 6000 
souls. It derived its ancient name from 
the artificial lakes of the Villa of Nero, 
below which {sub locum) it was built. 
The modern town is more remarkable for 
the unrivalled beauty of its scenery than 
for any object of interest withm its 
walls. The falls of the river below the 
town, the fine old castle on the summit 
of the hill, which for many ages was 
the summer residence of the popes, the 
magnificent forests of the valley, and 
the noble monasteries which have given 
it such celebrity in the ecclesiastical 
history of the middle ages, all combine 
to make it one of the favourite resorts 
of the landscape-painters of all coun- 
tries. The dark and narrow streets of 
the town itself are by no means inviting 
to the stranger ; the houses have an air 
of antiquity which carries us back to 



the nuddle ages more than any other 
towp in the vicinity of Rome. The 
church was built by Pius YI., who was 
abbot of the monastery for many years 
before his elevation to the papal throne : 
the palace of the abbots was also en- 
larged and modernised by the same 
pontifiP. About a m. from the town, on 
a hill above the river, we may still trace 
the ruins of Ii'ero*s Viila, It was in 
this villa, as we are told by Taoitus and 
Philostratns, that the cup of the tyrant 
was struck by lightning while he was 
in the act of drinking, and the table 
overthrown by the shoos. Near tl^ is 
the celebratea Monastery of Santa Soo^ 
/as^tca, founded in the 5th century, and 
restored in 981 by the abbot Stefano. 
It has 3 cloisters : the first is modem, 
but contains some andent monuments \ 
among whidi may be noticed the sarco- 
phagus with bacchanalian bas-reliefs, a 
Bacchic head, a fine column of por- 
phyry and another of giallo autico» said 
to have been found in the ruins of 
Nero*s villa. The second cloister dates 
from 1052, and is very interesting as 
one of the earliest examples of the in- 
trodaction of Gothic architecture : one 
of the arcades is of marble, ornamented 
with bas-reliefs, and surmounted by a 
statue of the Virgin throned between 2 
lions. Under the portico is a curious 
monument of 2 stags drinking ; one 
bears an inscription recording the foun- 
dation of the buildinff in 981 ; another 
inscription relates to the construction of 
the tuwer, and cnamerates the posses- 
sion of the monastery in 1052. The 
third cloister is also Gothic, but evi- 
dently not earlier than the 1 3th century. 
The church, dedicated to S. Scolastica, 
contains nothing which calls for parti- 
cular description. The monastery was 
once fkmous for its library, rich in MSS. 
and diplomas. Nearly all these trea- 
sures have been dispersed ; but it has 
obtained a lasting celebrity in the his- 
tory of typography as the first place in 
Italy in which the printing-press was 
established by the German printers 
Sweynheim and Panuartz. Their edi- 
tion of Lactautius was their first pro* 
duction : it appeared in 1465, and a 
copy is still preserved in the monastery 
as an historical record. They remained 
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at Sabiaco until 1467» when they re- 
moved to Rome, in consequence, it is 
Sftid, of some disagreement with the 
monks. A m. from S. Scolastica is 
the Sacro SpecOf the well-known monas- 
tery of St. Benedict. The ascent is 
Steep, but the scenery is so grand that 
no aescription can do justice to it. St. 
Benedict retired here in his early youth, 
about A.S. 450. The monastery was 
rebuilt in 847 ; the lower church dates 
from 1053, the upper church from 1066, 
and the cloister from 1235. It is built 
against the rocky hill on 9 arches of 
coDsiderable height, and consists of 2 
long stories. The cave in the lower 
part of the building is supposed to be 
of great antiquity, and is identified by 
some authorities with the oracle of 
Faunus. It contains a statue of St. 
Benedict by Bernini. The two chapels 
leading to it were painted in 1219 by 
Conciolo, one of the earliest Italian 
masters, who has recorded his name in 
" Conjciolus pinxit" In the sacristy is a 
Holy Family, attributed to Correggio (?). 
The garden is still renoarkable for its 
plantations of roses, said to be descended 
from those which St. Benedict culti- 
vated with his own hand. Another 
leeend states that they were originally 
a bed of thorns on which St Benedict 
rolled himself to extinguish the violence 
of his passions, and were miraculously 
converted into roses by St. Francis 
when he visited the monastery in 1223. 
On the opposite bank of the river is the 
picturesque mass of Monte Carpineto, 
covered with hornbeams (joarpini), from 
which it derives its name. On the 
slopes of the hill are the ruins of a 
Nyraphffium, supposed to belong to 
Nero's Baths. From Subiaco a bndle- 
road, affording a very delightful ride of 
2^ hours, leads over the lower slopes of 
Monte Carpineto to the picturesque vil- 
lages of Oievano and Genazzano, 01c- 
vauo is about 8 m. and Genazzano 12 
m. from Subiaco ; but as they are more 
generally visited from Palestrina, we 
shall reserve our account of them for 
our excursion to the latter place. 



Horace's sabine farm, and monte 

GENARO. 

The distance from TivoU to the 
Villa and Sabine Farm of Horace is 
12 miles. The road, as far as the 
convent of S. Cosimato, is described 
in the preceding excursion. From 
that point it is no longer practicable 
for carriages, and travellers must there- 
fore make arrangements at Tivoli, and 
perform the journey either on horse- 
back or on foot. Leaving S. Cosimato 
on the rt, the road strikes off to the 
N.£. soon after passing Vicovaro. 
Near this point on the rt. hand are the 
villages of Cantalupo and Bardella^ the 
Mandela of Horace. About 2 m. far- 
ther on the 1. is Rocca Giovanet situated 
on a steep rock above the road, and 
supposed to be the Arx Junonis {Rocca 
Giunone), In the ch. is preserved an 
ancient inscription recording the res- 
toration of the Temple of Victory by 
Vespasian. The anti(|uaries regard 
this fact as a proof that it is the Fanum 
Vacunse, or the Temple of Juno Vic- 
trix, celebrated by Horace, which 
would confirm the etymology of the 
modern name. About 2 m. farther up 
the valley is licenza, the ancient Di- 
gentia. 

" Me qnotles refidt gelidus Digentia rivus, 
Quein MftDdela bibit rngosns fHgore pagas." 

Hot, Ep, I. xviU. 

It is a small mountain-village of 700 
souls, beautifully situated on the ri^bt 
side of the bright clear stream which 
Horace celebrates under the same 
name. The site of the villa of Horace 
is placed on the rt. of the road, about 
midway between it and the river, a 
short dTistance before we reach the vil- 
lage. Nothing now remains but 2 
capitals and some other fragments of 
Doric columns, and a white mosaic 
pavement partly covered by a vineyard. 
The names of many places in the 
neighbourhood preserve some record of 
classical times : gli Orasinif on the slopes 
of the Monte Rotondo, cannot be mis- 
taken : and the village of La Ruaticay on 
the rt. side of the valley as we ascend, 
recalls the Ustica of the poet : — 
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<• ntcnzKiae dald, Tyndui, fistaUl 
Yalles, et UsticaB cnbontia 
Lnvia personuere Seuca." 

Od. 1. 11. 

Higher ap the valley, in a beautiful and 
romantic spot under Monte Cornazzano, 
arie two springs, identified with the 
Pons Blandusiffi : — 

** Fons Blaaduste, spleDdidior Tltio 
Dulci digne mero, uon dne floribus 
Gnia donaberlB haedo." Od. m. 13. 

Above Licenza is the village of Cm- 
tella, from which a bridle-path leads 
over the mountains to Palombara, a 
small village of 2600 souls, 6 m. distant. 
Travellers usually make the Ascent of 
Monte Genaro f^om Civitella. Those 
who ascend direct from Tivoli follow 
the route taken by the peasants in going 
to the festa of tiie Pratone, the little 
meadow between the two summits of 
the mountain. They take the road 
leading to Santo Polo, one of the most 
picturesque villa^ in the chain, situ- 
ated on a lofty hill, remarkable for the 
castellated mansion of the Borghese 
family. The road here ceases, and we 
follow for some distance a bridle-path 
commanding fine views of Rocca Gio- 
vane, and at length strike into the forest 
beneath the singular mass of insulated 
limestone called la Morra. The last 
ascent to the Pratone from this side 
is extremely steep, but the opening 
of the plain is so beautiful, tluit the 
contrast of scenery renders it by no 
means the least interesting portion of 
the journey. The ascent rrom the side 
of Licenza to the Pratone is less dif- 
ficult, and follows the depression in the 
chain between Monte Geuaro and Monte 
Pennecchio. The Pratone is celebrated 
for its pastures, and the traveller gene- 
rally finds it covered with cattle. The 
annual festa at its little chapel is at- 
tended by the peasantry from all parts 
of the &bine hills. From this plain 
we ascend to the summit of Monte 
Genaro, which is 4185 feet above the 
sea, and, with the exception of Monte 
Guadagnolo, S.E. of Tivoli, is the 
highest point of the chain which bounds 
the Campagna on the £. There is 
no doubt that the Mons Lncretilis, 
-which Horace has celebrated in his 
beautiful ode already quoted, was 



one of the peaks of this ridge, and many 
writers identify it with Monte Genaro 
itself. The view commanded during 
the ascent over the immense plains of 
the Campagna is one of the finest scenes 
in Italy, and amply repays the labour 
of the excursion. It embraces the line 
of coast as far as Monte Circello, the 
whole line of the Yolscian mountains 
beyond the Alban hills, and commands 
nearly all the valleys of the Apenninee 
fh)m the Neapolitan frontier, beyond 
Monte Guadagnolo, to the monastery of 
Farfk on the N. On the summit is 
a tumulus of loose stones, used as 
a trigonometrical station by Boscovich. 
Travellers who are desirous to vary 
their route in returning to Tivoli may 
descend by the pass called La Scar- 
pellata, a mountain zigzag, cou-^ 
structed in parts with solid masonry. 
During the descent we command some 
fine views of the small group of hills 
which stand detached from the Sabine 
chain, and form so conspicuous an ob- 
ject from Rome. On one of their 
summits is the picturesque town and 
feudal castle of MonticeUi ; on another 
the polygonal walls of the ancient 
city of Ameriola; and on the third 
the village of Sant' Angelo, marking 
the site of Comiculum. The pass 
leads down to the hollow called La 
Marcollina, at the foot of the hill and 
castle of Monte Verde. Near this are 
some fine examples of poly^nal walls 
marking the site of the ancient cilj of 
MeduUia. Between this and Tivoli the 
road passes Ciano, the supposed repre- 
sentative of ancient Csenina, celebrated 
in the history of Romulus and the 
Sabine rape : some firagments of its 
polygonal walls are still • standing. 
Farther on we pass some ruins of a 
Roman villa at a spot called Scalzaeanet 
opposite to which are the low hills 
named the Colli Farinelli, Between them 
and the road is a small valley, in which 
we may still see some ruins of a temple, 
and a pedestal with the following in- 
scription : — L. MVNATIVS . PLANCV8 • 
TIB. COS. IMP. INTER .VH. TR. EPTLON. 
TRIVMPH . EX . RHSnS . EX . TEMPLO. 
8ATVRNI . ET . COS . IMP . ESEBCITI . IN 

ITALIA . ET . GALLIA. The name of 
the temple is no doubt given in this xn« 
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scriptioD, which records the name of an 
illustrious Roman, -whom the beautiful 
lines of Horace have made familiar to 
the scholar : — 

*' Sic to sapiens fintre memento 

Tristitiam vitaeque labores 
Molli Plance mero : sen te Ailgentla signis 

Castra tenent, sen densa tenebit 
Tiburis umbra tui." Od. I. 7. 

Beyond this we leave the convent of 
Vitriano on the rt., and enter the valley 
of Tivoli through the fine groves of 
olive which clothe the slopes of the 
Monte Quiptiliola, as far as the Ponte 
deir Acquoria. 

The excursion from Licenza to Pa- 
lombaro is by the same bridle-road, 
described in xhe preceding paragraph, 
as far as the summit of Monte Genaro, 
from which a path more to the N. 
than that to Marcellina and Tivoli de- 
scends through a rocky ravine. To the 
geologist this excursion will prove most 
interesting, as affording an excellent 
section of the secondary strata so rarely 
found together and within so limited 
a space in the Southern Apennines. 
Leaving Licenza, the path crosses suc- 
cessively the oolitic, neocomian, and 
older tertiary strata ; the latter forming 
the most elevated point of Monte 
Genaro, and the same strata are 
seen in an inverted order on descend- 
ing to Palombaro. In the valley se- 
parating Palombaro fh)m the group of 
St Angelo and Monticelli will be 
found traces of the newer tertiaries or 
Sttb-apennine series, whilst the hills 
on which these 3 towns are so pic- 
turesquely situated are formed of a 
compact limestone, in places changed 
into dolomite, and containing well cha- 
racterised fossils ^chiefly ammonites) of 
the age of our British lias and inferior 
oolites. 

FRA8CATI, 12 m. 

This excursion is generally performed 
in a single day from Rome, visiting 
the ruins of Tusculum, and returning 
ihrongh Grotta Ferrata. 

[An excursion of 3 days will enable the 
tourist and even parties of ladies to ex- 
plore very conveniently the differentloca- 
iities about the Alban hills, commencing 
vithFrascati, and in the following order: 



—1st day, Frascati, the ruins of Tbscu- 
lum, the extinct crater of la Molara, the 
different villas about Frascati, and espe- 
cially the Villa Aldobrandini : 2nd day, 
By starting early the party can breakiast 
at Grotta Ferrata or Marino, visiting the 
Greek convent at the former, and the 
valley of the Aqua Ferentina close to 
the latter town ; and proceed from Uience 
by the site of Alba Longa to Rocca di 
Papa and Monte Cavi, descending after- 
wards to Albano by the convent of 
Palazzuola : 3rd dav, Castel Gandolfo, 
the Emissarium of the Alban Lake, and 
to Lariccia by the beautiful road leading 
from the convent of the Cappuccini of 
Albano ; from Tiariccia we would advise 
the pedestrian to follow the old Via 
Appia below the town on his way to Gen- 
zano, which will enable him to examine 
the massive substructions over which it 
is carried, and the opening of the Emis^ 
sariwrn of the lake of Nemi beyond it, 
and arrive in an hour at Genzano: 
from Genzano a forenoon will be suffi- 
cient to see the lake and town of Nemi 
and to return to Albano or even to 
Rome to sleep : visiting on his wa^ the 
viaduct of Genzano, the still more ffigan- 
tic one between Lariccia and Albuio, 
and the Tomb of Aruns : a 4th day may 
be well spent at Albano, combining an 
excursion to Monte Giove and Tor 
Savelli, and returning to Rome by the 
ancient Via Appia. Families would 
do well to engage a carriage at Rome 
for the whole excursion, the only part 
during which it cannot be used being 
the ascent to Monte Cavi, in which 
case it can be sent on to Albano.] 

The charge for a carriage with 2 
horses, to so to Frascati ana return to 
Rome on the same day, is 4 scudi, ex- 
clusive of hwmamano. Those who do 
not object to travel in a public carriage 
will find one daily at the Tre Re near 
the Capitol : the charge is from 4 to 5 
pauls tor each seat. The road leaves 
Rome by the Porta S. Giovanni : fbr a 
few hundred yards beyond the gate it 
follows the ancient Via Latina. It 
(^uits the ancient road soon after cross- 
ing the Maranna, but pursues a course 
nearly parallel to it for about half the 
distance to Frascati. About 3 m. f^'om 
the gate we pass the arch of the Acqua 
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PeMee, called the Porta Forba, eon- 
utrneted on the lioe of the Claodian 

Tedoet Near it is the lofty tomnlns 
the MoMe del (rratu>^ called with- 
oat a fhado V of anthoritv the aeptilehre 
of Alexander Serems. It is an immense 
monsd, 200 ft in diameter at the base, 
and constmcted of solid masonry. To- 
wards the end of the 16th centniy it 
was explored from the sammit: an 
entrance was made by removing the 
•tones of the raolted roof, and a sepol- 
chral chamber was discorered con- 
taining the magnificent tarcophagns of 
white marble which gives its name to 
one of the rooms in the museum of 
the Capitol, and is described in our 
account of that collection. The cele- 
brated Portland Vase, preserved in the 
British Museum, was found in this 
sarcophagus. A short distance be^ 
yond the tumulus, on the right hand, 
close to the ancient Via Latina, is the 
ea$al£ d* Roma Vecekia^ belonging to 
the Torlonia family. It is interesting 
as marking, in the opinion of the modem 
antiquaries, the site of the fkmons 
temple of Portuna Muliebris, erected in 
honour of the wife and mother of Corio- 
lanus, who here dissuaded him from his 
threatened attack on Rome. The dis- 
tance fVom the capital and the locality 
both agree with the accounts of Diony- 
slus and Valerius Maximus, who place 
it at the fourth milestone on the Via 
Latina. There are no ruins of any 
consequence, although the walls of the 
casale are composed of fra^ents of 
marble, and numerous remains of co* 
lumns, &c.f have been found in the 
Tioinity. There is no other spot to 
which the site of the temple can with 
so much probability be assigned, and 
we may therefore regard it as the scene 
where Coriolanus found that he was not 
" of stronger earth than others :"— 

" Ladles, yoa deserve 
To have s temple built you : all the swonis 
In Italy, and her confederate anna. 
Could not have made this peace." 

^•"out 2 m. beyond the Monte del 
is the ruin called the Bette Bassi, 
flrnn of the Arco Travertino, 
Iso belongs to the Torlonias. 
le is supposed to be a corruption 
aiuB Bassus the consul, aj>. 817 : 



but it is more i n t erest i Dg as maridBg the 
site of an imperial villa of great raagni* 
fieence and extent. The rains now 
visible are at least 4000 ft in ctrcom- 
fereooe: their constmctioo shows two 
distinct periods; that portion towards 
Rome corresponds with the style of die 
Roman buildings under Hadnan, while 
that towards Frascati belongs to the 
time of the Antonines. Antiquaries 
a^^ree in regarding it as the niburban 
villa of Haidrian or Commodus: the 
quantity of predous marbles discovered 
among the foundations attest the splen- 
dour of the edifice. Near this is the 
(Meria di Mezza Via, the half>way house, 
where the road divides into 2 branches ; 
that to the rt. leads to Grotta Ferrata, 
and that to the 1. to Prascati. At the 
foot of the hill of Prascati are the foun- 
tain and osteria of Vermicino, Beyond 
this point a road on the rt. hand leads 
to the Vitta Mutt, the ihvourite residence 
of Cardinal York. The high road now 
descends into a. valley, from which a 
long and tedious ascent brings us to 

Fbasgati.— This iuterestinf town is 
prettily situated on one of tne lower 
eminences of the Alban hills, with a 
population of 5000 souls. (Jtma : A large 
and new hotel is the best; H. de 
Londres, very good ; H. de Paris; 
Croce Bianca, now a lodging-house.) 
Prascati is one of the fhvonrite resorts 
of the Rdman fiimilies during the vil- 
leggiatura, and in the summer months 
every house is filled with company. 
Many English fkmilies who spend the 
summer in this part of Italy prefer it 
to everv other place in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome : the climate is pure and 
healthy, and the excursions in its neigh- 
bourhood, if not more beautifhl, are 
more accessible than those in the viol* 
nity of Tivoli. Prascati arose in the 
13tii century from the ruins of ancient 
Tusculum, which was situated on the 
hills above the town. The walls are 
built on the ruins of a villa of the Au- 
gustan period, which is said to have 
afforded shelter to the inhabitants aftef 
the cruel destruction of their city by 
the Romans in 1 1 9 1 . The modem name 
is a corruption of Frascata, the appella- 
tion given to the hill as early as the 8th 
century, as a spot covered with trees 
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and bashes. The town itself is less re- 
markable than the beautiful Tillas which 
Bfirroand it. Many of the older houses 
retain their architecture of the 13th and 
14th centuries ; and the ch. of S. Rocco, 
formerly the cathedral of St. Sebastian, 
and still called the Duomo Yecchio, is 
supposed to have been built by the 
Orsiiii, lords of Marino, in 1309. The 
principal building of recent times is the 
Caikearaly dedicated to St. Peter, built 
by Carlo Fontana in the reigns of Inno- 
cent XII. and Clement XI. It was 
completed under the latter pontiff in the 
year of the Jubilee, 1700. It contains 
a tablet to Cardinal York, who was for 
many years bishop of this diocese, and 
another erected by the cardinal to his 
brother Charles Edward, the young Pre- 
tender, who died here January 31, 1788. 
The following is the inscription : — ffeic 
situs est Karolus Odoardus cut Pater Jo- 
cobus IIT.y Rex Anglke, Scotias, Francias, 
ffibemicB, Primus Naiorum^ patemi JuriSy 
et Regies dignitatis successor et heres, qui 
domicilio sibi RonuB delecto comes Albany- 
ensis dictus est, Vixit- annoe 67 €t men- 
sem decissit in pace. — Pridie, Kal, Fe^, 
Anno 1788. The Duomo VecchiOy built 
in 1309, has a campanile built in the 
€rothic style of the period. Near it k 
tiie old castle, now the Palazzo VescovUe, 
a building of the 15tfa century, restored 
by Pius VI. The fountain near it bears 
tiie date 1480, and the name of Cardinal 
d'EiStouteville, the ambassador of France 
and the founder of the ch. of S. Agos- 
tino at Rome, to whom the foundation 
of the castle is also attributed. The 
ch. of the Cappucciniy finely situated 
above the town, is remarkable for some 
interesting pictures: among these we 
may notice tne Holy Family, attributed 
to Giulio Romano; the St. Francis, by 
Paul Brill; and the Crucifixion by 
3fuziani. In the sacristy is Ouidos 
sketch for his celebrated picture of the 
Crucifixion in the ch. of S. Lorenzo in 
Lucina at Rome. 

Villas, The villas of Frascati, which 
constitute its most remarkable feature, 
were built chiefly in the 16th century. 
The most important is the Villa Aldo- 
brandini. Shortly before we arrive at 
the gate of this noble villa we pass on 
the left hand the small casino of the 



Villa Piccolomlni, remarkable as the 
retreat in which Cardinal Baronius 
(Composed his celebrated Annals. An 
inscription on one side of the building 
records this interesting fact: — Cicpsar 
Card. Baroniits, Annalibus Ecclesias per- 
texendis, hue secedere soHtus locum monu- 
mento dignum fecit. The Villa Aldo- 
brandini was built by Cardinal Pietro 
Aldobrandini, nephew of Clement VIII., 
after he had succeeded in attaching the 
dnchy of Ferrara to the States of the 
Church. It was designed by Giacomo 
della Porta, and was the last work of 
that accomplished architect. The build- 
ings were completed by Giovanni Fon- 
tana, and the water-works were con- 
stmcted by the same artist and finished 
by Olivieri of Tivoli. From the ex- 
treme beauty of its position, and the 
extensive prospect which it commands 
over the Campagna, it was Ions known 
as the Belvedere, The villa sub- 
sequently passed by inheritance into the 
Pamfili family, and in the last century 
became the property of prince Borghese : 
— it now belongs to a junior branch of 
that family, prince Aldobrandini: the 
casino, built upon a massive terrace, 
is richly decorated with marbles and 
frescoes by Cav, ifArpino, The subjects 
of these paintings are taken from the 
Old Testament, and represent the death 
of Sisera, David and Abigail, the history 
of the Fall, the death of Goliatib, and 
Judith. The walls of the anterooms 
are hung with maps of the vast manorial 
possessions of the house of Borghese. 
Opposite the casino towards the hill is 
a large hemicycle with two wings, and 
a fine cascade of water. Near it is a 
building called II Paruasso, once re- 
markable for its firescoes by Domeni- 
chino. It contains a large relief of 
Parnassus with the different divinities, 
and a Pegasns. The water is made to 
turn an organ, one of those strange 
applications which seem to have been 
popular in the Roman villas of this 
period. The grounds of the villa can 
hardly be surpassed in picturesque 
beauty ; a path leads through them to 
the Cappuccini described above, and to 
the Villa Ruffinella.— Villa Mmtalto, or 
BraccianOf now the property of the P'" 
paganda, buUt on the ruins of an an 
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villa towards the dose of the IGth cen- 
tury. The casino is decorated with 
frescoes by the scholars of Do menichino, 
the Caracci and the Zuccari. Near it is 
the Vigna del Seminario^ with the epis- 
copal seminary built and endowed by 
Cardinal York : it stands on the sup- 
posed site of the villa of Lucullus. — 
The fine circular ruin resembling the 
tomb of Caecilia Metella, and called the 
sepulchre of Lucullus, is in the Yigna 
Angelotti : it is the finest ruin at Fras- 
cati, constructed with immense blocks 
of stone, and about 100 ft. in diame- 
ter ; it contains 3 sepulchral chambers. 
Near it is an extensive building with 
5 divisions communicating with each 
other, on the plan of the Sette Sale at 
Rome. — Villa Ludovisif or Contif finely 
situated beyond the Porta S. Pietro, and 
remarkable for its plantations and foun- 
tains. — Villa Tavemay built by the car- 
dinal of that name in the IGth century, 
from ^e designs of Girolamo Rainaldi. 
For many years it has been the property 
of the Borghese family, and was the 
favourite residence of Paul V. The 
casino oontsdns the tapestries of Ser- 
gardi. Attached to this villa is the 
more extensive but deserted Villa Mon- 
dragone, founded by Cardinal Altemps 
as an agreeable surprise to Gregory 
XIII. The casino, designed princi- 
pally by Yansanzio, contains no less 
than 374 windows. The grand loggia of 
the gardens was designed by Yignola, 
and the portico by Flaminio Ponzio. 
The fountains and waterworks were 
constructed by Giovanni Fontana. — 

Villa Falconieri, formerly the JRuffina, 
the oldest of all the Frascati villas, 
founded by the bishop Ruffini in 1548. 
The casino, built by Borromini, is re- 
markable for a ceiling by Carlo Maratta, 
and an interesting series of caricatures 
by Pier Leone Ghezzi. Villa Ruffinella^ 
now belonging to the Jesuits, and 
formerly to Lucien Buonaparte. The 
casino, built by Yanvitelli, is supposed 
by some antiquaries to stand on the site 
of the Accademia of Cicero's villa. Un- 
der the portico are collected numerous 
inscriptions and other fragments dis- 
covered among the ruins of Tusculum. 

""he little chapel contains a monument 
«cted by Lucien Buonaparte to bis 



father, another monument to his first 
wife, and a third to his eldest son. In one 
part of the grounds is a hill called Par- 
nassus, arranged by Lucien Buonaparte. 
On the slopes are planted in box the 
names of celebrated authors of ancient 
and modem times. In November, 1818, 
the Yilla Ruffinella obtained a disagree- 
able notoriety from a daring attack of 
banditti, who obtained admission while 
the family were at dinner, intending to 
seize the daughter of Lucien Buona- 
parte, who was on the point of being 
married to prince Ercolani of Bologna. 
The family made their escape, but the 
brigands seized the secretary and two 
servants, and carried them off to the 
hills above Yelletri, from which they 
were not released until the prince paid 
a ransom of 6000 scudi. 

7V«cu/Mm.— The ruins of this cele- 
brated city of ancient Latium occupy 
the crest of the hill above the Yilla 
Ruffinella: its foundation is ascribed 
by the poets to Telegonus, the son of 
Ulysses and Circe : — 

£t Jam TelegODi* Jam Moenia Tiboris ndi 
Stabant : Allies quod posuere Manns. 

Ovid, Fast. IV. 

The position of Tusculum, fortified 
by Pelasgic walls of ^at solidity, 
was so strong as to resist the attacks 
of Hannil^l, and the Romans set 
so high a value on its alliance that 
they admitted its inhabitants to the 
privileges of Roman citizens. It after- 
wards became more memorable as the 
scene of Cicero's Tusculan Disputa* 
tions, and as the birthplace of Cato. 
It is known that the city was entire at 
l^e close of the 12th century, when 
it embraced the Imperial cause, and 
for some years maintained a gallant 
struggle with Rome. In 1167, on the 
march of Frederick I. into the Papal 
States, the Romans attacked Tusculum 
in the name of the pope. Count Rainone 
of Tusculum was assisted by the Ghi- 
beline troops under Raynaldus arch- 
bishop of Cologne, and Christian arch- 
bishop of Mentz : a general engagement 
took place in the plain before the city. 
May 30, 1167, in which the Roman 
troops, 30,000 strong, were utterly ovei^ 
thrown. The slaughter was immense ; 
the Romans are stated to have left 2000 
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dead upon the field. Machiavelli says 
that Rome was never afterwards either 
rich or populous, and the contemporary 
historians confirm the accounts of the 
carnage by calling the battle the 
CanusD of the middle ages. The battle 
lasted from 9 in the morning until even- 
ing ; and on the next day, when the 
Romans came out to bury their dead, the 
count of Tusculum and the archbishop 
of Mentz surrounded them, ajid refused 
to grant the privilege of burial except 
on the humiliating condition that they 
should count the number of the slain. 
In the following year the Romans again 
attacked the city, and the inhabit- 
ants, abandoned by their count, un- 
conditionally surrendered to the pope 
(Alexander III.). The cause of the 
pope was not then the cause of the 
Roman people, and the surrender of 
Tusculum to the Church was regarded 
as an act of hostility by Rome, whose 
vengeance was deferred but not extin- 
guished. The pope however repaired 
to Tusculum, which became for many 
years his favourite residence It was 
here, in 1178, that he received the 
ambassadors sent 'by Henry II. of 
England to assert his innocence of the 
death of Thomas k Becket. Alexander 
died in 1181, and Tusculum again be- 
came an imperial city. The Romans 
renewed their attacks, and in 1191 ob- 
tained possession of the citadel by the 
cession of Celestin III., and put the 
inhabitants to the sword. They razed 
the houses to their foundations, destroyed 
the fortifications, and reduced the city 
to such a state of desolation that it was 
impossible to recover from its effects. 
No attempt was ever made to restore 
the city on its ancient site, and Fras- 
cati, as we have already stated, rose 
from its ruins on the lower slopes of the 
hill. A visit to the ruins, though 
much evidently remains buried, is 
highly interesting : and the view alone 
is an inducement which even in this 
district of beautiful scenery amply re- 
pays the trouble of the ascent. The 
first object on the brow of the hill is the 
Amphitheatre, of reticulated work, 
225 feet long and 166^ broad : the 
style does not show an antiquity cor- 
responding to the other ruins, and it 
Borne, 



is regardtfd as the most recent build- 
ing of Tusculum yet discovered. 
Near it, along a ridge of rocks com- 
manding a fine panoramic view over 
the Campagna, including Rome and 
the sea beyond Ostia, are the ruins of 
a long corridor and 10 chambers, 
called the Scuola di Cicerone. They 
formed, apparently, the ground floor 
of an extensive building ; and are re- 
garded, with some probability, as the 
granaries of Cicero's villa. Near this 
we find the ancient pavement formed 
of polygonal masses of lava, some re- 
mains of baths, and the ground floor of 
a house with the atrium and cistern. 
Proceeding along the ancient pavement 
we arrive at the theatre and the city 
walls, excavated by Lucien Buonaparte. 
The theatre is small, but its seats are 
tolerably perfect, and the plan and mea- 
surements can be ascertained without 
much difficulty. The citadel beyond 
this is extremely interesting : the posi- 
tion of the 4 gates may be traced, and 
the view over the Campagna and the 
Alban hills is beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. On tBe N. we see Monte Por- 
zio, Monte Compatri, and Oolonna : 
towards the E. we recognise in succes- 
sion, along the lip of the crater, Rocca 
Priora, Monte Fiore, and Cava : on the 
S. are Monte Pila, Monte Cavi, Rocca 
di Papa, the Camp of Hannibal, Marina, 
and the ridge of Alba Longa, bounding 
the lakeof Albano. At the base of the hill 
runs the ancient Via Latina, in a direct 
line from near Grotta Ferrata to Cava. 
Below the northern wall is another street 
paved with large polygonal blocks, 
where we may examine a fountain with 
3 troughs, supplied by a leaden pipe, of 
which some remains were lately visible. 
On the front of the fountain is an in- 
scription recording its construction by 
Q. Cselius Latinus and Marcus Decu- 
mus, at the command of the senate. 
Close to it is a singular chamber, ap- 
parently a subterranean reservoir. The 
roof has a pointed arch like the gate 
of entrance at Arpino. This is not, 
as some writers have imagined, con- 
structed on the principle of a Gothic 
arch, but is composed of 9 horizontal 
courses of great length, laid so as to 
approach each other, and cut away 

N 
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from below in a pointed form. The \ 
-water was bronght into the chamber by , 
a square oondait, whose specns is 5^ ft. I 
high and 2 ft broad. Farther on are 
the foundations of one of the city gates, 
some fine examples of polygonal walls, 
the remains of another theatre, and a 
large piscina divided into 4 chambers 
by pilasters arranged in 3 rows of 
5 each. In returning to Frascati, 
travellers should visit the Camaldoli, 
one of the finest monasteries of the 
order in Italy, and certainly one of 
the most beautifully situated. It was 
the retreat of Cardinal Passionei, who 
built himself some cells on the plan 
of those occupied by the monks, de- 
corated their walls with fine engravings, 
and converted a small spot of ground 
adjoining into a pretty garden, which 
he cultivated with great taste. He 
collected in his garden no less than 
800 inscriptions found among the ruins 
of Tusculum, and indulged his classical 
tastes by the addition of a valuable 
library. One of his frequent guests in 
this retreat was the Pretender, James III. 
of FiUgland. 

GBOTTA FEBBATA. 

about 8 m. from Frascati, in the direc- 
tion of Albano. The road is beautiful, 
passing through the fine old wood of 
Grotta Ferrata, remarkable for its im- 
mense elms and plane-trees. The vil- 
lage contains only 600 souls, and is a 
mere dependency of the immense cas- 
tellated monastery of S. Basilio. It 
may also be reached by the road that 
branches off from that between Rome 
and Frascati, at the Osteria di Mezza 
Via. At the 9th milestone the ascent 
commences through olive-grounds and 
vineyards, passing on the 1. the ruined 
mediaeval castle of Horghetto. The 
celebrated establishment of Basiiian 
monks is the only one of the order in 
the Papal States. The tradition tells us 
that it derives its name from an ancient 
grotto closed with an iron grating, in 
which the miracaloos image of the 
Virgin, now in the church of the 
>nastery, was formerly preserved. It 
founded in the beginning of the 
century by St Nilns, who was 



invited to Rome by the emperor Otho 
III., at the time when the shores of 
southern Italy were ravaged by the in- 
cursions of the Sicilian Saracens, in 
the 15th century it was given by Sixtns 
IV., m commendam, to a cardinal ; and 
the first cardinal-abbot whom he ap- 
pointed was his celebrated nephew 
Ginliano della Rovere, afterwards Ju- 
lius II. This warlike prelate converted 
it into a fortress, strengthening it with 
towers, and surrounding the whole 
building with a ditch. His armorial 
bearings may be seen on various parts 
of the castle, and in the capitals of 
the columns in the palace of the abbot. 
The church was rebuilt in 1754 by 
Cardinal Guadagni, abbot of the monas- 
tery. The vestibule, which is much 
more ancient, is remarkable for the bas- 
reliefs of the outer entrance, said to 
have belonged to the original monas- 
tery of St. Nilns. The portion which 
forms the architrave appears to be 
part of an ancient sarcopfaagns, an 
imperial work, of the time, probably, 
of Septimius Severus. The door of 
the church belonged also to the old 
building erected in the 11th century. 
The Greek inscription on the archi- 
trave, exhorting al} who enter to put 
off impurity of thought, is evidently 
as early as this period. In the in- 
terior, on the vault over the high altar, 
are mosaics of the 12 apostles. In the 
right aisle is a curious Greek inscrip- 
tion, containing the names of the first 12 
ny«ufttfM9 or abbots, ftt>m the fbundation 
of St. Nilus: the dates are reckoned in 
the Greek manner, from the creation 
of the world, the year 6513 being given 
for A.D. 1005, in which St. Nilus died. 
Another interesting monument of the 
middle ages is the sepulchral stone in 
the 1. aisle, with an eagle in mosaic, 
the armorial bearings of the counts 
of Tuscnlum. It is said to have 
belonged to the tomb of Benedict 
IX., who was a member of this 
family. The Chapel dedicated to St 
Nilus and St, BarthohmeWf bodi ab* 
bots of this monastery, is celebrated 
for its frescoes by Domenichino. He 
was employed by Odoardo Famese, 
while abbot, to decorate it, at the 
particular reeommendation of his mas* 
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ter Annibale Caracci. He was then 
in his 29th year, as we learn from 
the date 1610, which may be observed 
on the ceiling. These fine works have 
generally been classed among the 
masterpieces of Domenichino: they 
represent the acts and miracles of St. 
Nilus and St. Bartholomew. Begin- 
ning from the 1. of the altar, the sub- 
jects occur in the following order: — 

1. The demoniac boy cured by the 
prayers of St. Nilus with oil taken by 
St. Bartholomew from the lamp of the 
Madonna. In the lunette is the death 
of St. Nilus, surrounded by the monks. 

2. The Virgin in glory, surrounded 
by angels, giving a golden apple to 
the two saints. 3. The meeting of St. 
Nilus and the emperor Otho III., one 
of the best composed and most powerful 
paintings of the series : the trumpeters 
are justly regarded as a prodigy of 
expression. The figure in green hold- 
ing the emperor's horse is Domeni- 
chino himself, the figure leaning on 
the horse is Guido, and the one behind 
him is Guercino; the courtier in a 
green dress dismounting from his horse 
IS Giambattista Agucchi, one of Dome- 
nichino's early patrons; the youth with 
a blue cap and white plume, retreat- 
ing before the prancing horse, is the 
young girl of Frascati whom Dome- 
nichino loved, but was unable to ob- 
tain from her parents. 4. The miracle 
of the saint sustaining the falling co- 
lumn during the building of the monas- 
terv: remarkable for its perspective 
ana for the great number of episodes 
introduced. 5. St. Nilus praying for 
protection from a storm which threatens 
the harvest. 6. The saint praying 
before the crucifix. 7. The Annun- 
ciation. These interesting frescoes, 
which had suffered greatly from damp 
and neglect, were cleaned and very well 
restored in 1819 by Camuccini, at the 
cost of Cardinal Consalvi, who died 
abbot of the monastery. This en- 
lightened statesman at the same time 
placed in the ch. the marble bust 
of Domenichino executed by Signora 
Teresa Benincampi, a favourite pupil 
of Canova. The altarpiece, an oil 
painting representing the two saints 
praying to the Virgin, is by Annibale 



Caracci. The service of this ch. is 
always performed in the Greek lan- 
guage and according to the Greek 
ritual. The principal Greek MSS. of 
the conventual library were removed 
a few years since to the library 
of the Vatican. The Palace of the 
Abbot, remarkable for its fine archi- 
tecture, contains some interesting frag- 
ments of ancient sculpture found in 
the neighbourhood of the monastery 
among the ruins of a Boman villa, 
long supposed to be that of Cicero, 
In one of the rooms is a monument 
to the memory of Cardinal Consalvi, 
who died in the palace. The cir- 
cumstances attending his death are 
still involved in painful mystery, and 
the few facts which have come to light 
tend to confirm the popular impression 
that he was carried oft by poison. Tra- 
vellers should attend the Fair here on 
the 25th March, to see the various cos- 
tumes of the peasantry of the environs. 

MARINO, 

about 2 miles from Grotta Ferrata, 
prettily situated on a spur at the foot 
of Monte Cavi. The road descends 
from Grotta Ferrata to the Ponte di 
Squarciarello, by which it crosses the 
Marana, which rises near the volcanic 
crater of La Molara. The hill on the 
1. is formed by a current of lava, rest- 
ing upon a bed of red tufa. From this 
point the road ascends rapidly amonest 
vineyards to Marino, passing by the 
Villa di San Rocco, from which there 
is a splendid view over the Campagna. 
Marino occupies the site of ancient 
Castrimoenium, mentioned by Pliny, 
and contains a population of 5800 souls. 
It is interesting m the history of the 
middle ages as the stronghold of the 
Orsini family, who first appear in the 
13th century in connexion with their 
castle of Marino. In 1347 it was 
attacked by Rienzi and gallantly de- 
fended by Giordano Orsini, whom the 
tribune had just expelled fVom Rome. 
In the following century Marino be- 
came the property of the Colonna 
fhmily, who have retained it almost 
uninterruptedly tc the present tir 
It was the residence of Martin V 
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1424. During the contests of the 
Colouna against Eugenius IV. it was 
besieged and captared by Giuliano ! 
Ricci, archbishop of Pisa, the com- 
mander of the papal troops. The 
Colon na, however, recovered the town, 
and again fortified it against Sixtus IV. 
in 1480, by erecting the strong walls 
and towers which still surround the 
town, and add so much to its pic- 
turesque beauty. From the situation of 
Marino, on a hill high above the plain, 
the climate is particularly healthy, and 
during the summer it is frequented by 
numerous families from Rome, who 
are attracted by the cool pure air and 
by the shady walks in the neighbour- 
hood. Before the restoration of the 
Via Appia by Piils VI., the liigh post- 
road from Rome to Terracina passed 
through it, and it was often made one 
of the sleeping-places on that route. 
The long street called the Corso, the 
piazza of the Duomo, and the fountain, 
would do credit to many towns of more 
importance. The Cathedral^ dedicated 
to St, Barnabas, contains a fine pic- 
ture of St. Bartholomew by Guercino, 
seriously injured by retouching; and 
andther, of St. Barnabas, by one of 
Guercino's scholars. The en. of the 
Trinita, on the 1. of the Corso, has a 
picture of the Trinity, by Ouido. In 
the Madmna delle Grazie is the St, Roch, 
by J)omenichino. 

At the foot of the hill of Marino, 
lying between it and the ridge of Alba 
Louga, is a deep glen beautifully 
wooded, called the Parco di Colonna, 
This valley is highly interesting to 
the classical tourist as the site of the 
Aqua Ferentina, memorable as the 
spot on which the Latin tribes held 
their general assemblies, from the de- 
struction of Alba to the consulship of 
P. Decius Mus, B.C. 338. Many coun- 
cils of the confederation which took 
place in this valley are mentioned by 
Dionysius and Livy : among these are 
the assemblies at which Tarquinius Su- 
perbus compassed the death of Tumus 
Tei-douius ; that at which the deputies 
ided on war with Rome to restore 
Tarauins to the throne ; that held 
ig the siege of Fidense ; and that 
h preceded the battle of the Lake 



Regillns. The most interesting fact 
connected with these meetings is that 
recorded by Livy in his first book, 
describing the death of Tumus Her- 
donius, the chieftain of Aricia. He 
says that Tarquinius Snperbus had con- 
vened an assembly of the chiefs at 
daybreak, but did not arrive himself 
till evening, when Tumus, who had 
openly expressed his anger at the 
neglect, indignantly quitted the meet- 
ing. Tarquin, to revenge himself for 
this proceeding, hired a slave to con- 
ceal arms in the tent of Tumus, and 
then accused him of a conspiracy to 
assassinate his colleagues. The arms 
were of course discovered, and Tumus 
was thrown into the fountain, " caput 
aquse Ferentinaj,** where he was kept 
down by a grating and by large stones 
until he was drowned. The descrip- 
tion of Livy, if written to record an 
event of our own time, could not 
apply more accurately to the locality. 
The traveller may trace the stream to 
the " caput aquse," which he will find 
rising in a clear volume at the base of 
a perpendicular mass of tufa: even 
the depth of the pool seems to have 
undergone no change, and it would 
be impossible to execute a sentence 
similar to that of the Latin confede- 
rates without such a contrivance as 
they adopted. A road leading to Rocca 
di Papa and Monte Cavi runs parallel 
to the stream of the Aqua Ferentina. 
From Marino a steep descent conducts 
to the bottom of the valley, here ex- 
tremely picturesque and. deeply exca- 
vated between precipices of massive 
peperino, on the edge of one of which 
Marino stands: from this point its 
mediseval walls and towers appear to 
great advantage. Crossing the Aqua 
Ferentina a steep ascent among oaks 
and ilexes brings us to a point where 
the whole of the lake of Albano sud- 
denly opens before us. From here a 
road on the 1. strikes off to Palazzuola 
and Monte Cavi along the ridge on 
which Alba Longa once stood. A little 
farther we cross the ancient road from 
Laurentum to Alba Longa, and the 
depression on the margin of the Alban 
lake by which it emptied itself before 
the Emissarium was excavated. Fol- 
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lowing the ridge of hill beyond this, 
we soon reach Castel Gandolfo. 



ALBA LOKOA. 

For many years the Roman anti- 
quaries fixed the site of this famous 
city at Palazzola, on the south-eastern 
margin of the lake of Albano, although 
the ground was far too limited to 
be reconciled with the descriptions of 
Livy and Dionysius. The remark- 
able expression of the former histo- 
rian, "qucB ah situ porrectcB in dorso urbis 
Longa Alba appellata" could never 
have applied to the insulated knoll of 
Palazzola ; and Sir William Gell, be- 
lieving that the older antiouaries had 
not personally investigatea the loca- 
lity, undertook the examination of the 
ground for the purpose of deciding 
this doubtful point of classical topo- 
graphy. The discovery of the true 
site of Alba Longa is entirely due to 
our learned countryman. He found 
that it was situated on the ridge above 
Marino stretching along the north- 
eastern margin of the lake. A very 
beautiful path leads us from Marino 
to the base of Monte Guccu, about ^ a 
m. N. of Castel Gandolfo, near the 
spot where the Romans made the deep 
artificial cutting to carry the waters 
of the lake into the Rivus Albanus 
before the construction of the Emissary. 
Here we begin to meet with the an- 
cient road discovered by Sir William 
Gell, who traced it from near the 
ruins of Bovillse on the high post-road 
to Albano. He found its course marked 
by a line of ruined tombs, and traced 
it across the dry bed of the Rivus 
Albanus. The rocks in many places 
have been cut to assist the passage 
of the road, which may be followed 
along the edge of the precipice which 
borders the lake. The accumulation 
of underwood in many places con- 
ceals it, but wherever we can obtain 
access to it the marks of wheels 
are generally visible. At the point 
where the road terminates are mas- 
sive walls composed of immense rec- 
tangular blocks of peperino, which 
may be traced for a considerable dis- 
tance along the ridge towards Palaz- 



zola. This ridge, bounded on one side 
by the precipices towards the lake, and 
on the other by the valley of the Aqua 
Ferentina, will explain to any one who 
will take the trouble to examine the 
ground how appropriately a city so 
built was designated by the term hnga. 
There is room only fo^^ a single street, 
whose length, so far as the ruins 
enable us to ascertain it, cannot have 
been less than 1 m. It is not impro- 
bable that Palazzola was one of the 
citadels which defended the town at 
tjie south-eastern extremity : Niebuhr's 
idea that Rocca di Papa was the chief 
citadel of Alba appears quite irrecon- 
cilable with the localities. The road 
leading from the ruins to the plain 
across the Rivus Albanus was supposed 
by Sir W. Gell to be the line of com- 
munication between Alba and Lavi- 
nium, whose site may easily be recog- 
nised by the high tower of Pratica, 
the modem representative of that 
famous Trojan city. Professor Nibby, 
who subsequently verified the obser- 
vations of Sir W. Gell, coincides en- 
tirely in his conclusions, and very 
justly commends the patience and 
ability with which he examined the 
localities. There are few spots in the 
neighbourhood of Rome which the 
poetry of Virgil has made so familiar 
to the scholar as Alba Longa : — 

'* Signa tibl dicam : tu condita mente teneto. 
Quum tibi sollicitu secret! ad flmninid un- 

dam, 
Litoreis ingens Inventa sub ilicibus sns 
Triginta capitum foetus eniza jacebit. 
Alba, solo recubans, albi circum ubera nati. 
Is locus urbis erlt; requics ea ccrta labo- 



rum/ 



.^hfi.f lii. 386. 



It is unnecessary in this place to 
examine the arguments by which 
Niebuhr has established the mythic 
character of the early history of Rome. 
By separating history from poetic 
fable, the great historian by no means 
questions the existence of the ancient 
cities which figure so conspicuously 
in the legends of the poets. No one 
who has explored the country, and 
has examined the gigantic ruins still 
standing on the spots described by 
the Roman writers, can regard 
existence as a romance ; and 
that the poets have associat 
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with the events of their legendary 
history must at least be received as a 
proof of their high antiquity. There 
can hardly be a doubt that Alba was 
a powerful city long anterior to the 
foundation of Rome: Niebuhr con- 
siders that it was the centre of a con- 
federation, distinct from that of the 
Latins, but in alliance with it. The 
Roman writers state that Alba was 
destroyed by TuUus Hostilius (b.c. 
650), after the famous contest of the 
Horatii and Curiatii ; but Niebuhr 
doubts whether its destruction took 
place at that period, and believes thA 
the city was nrst seized by the Latin 
confederation. All the authorities, 
however, agree that after the ruin of 
Alba its inhabitants removed to Rome, 
and settled on the Ca^lian hill. In 
later times the Julian and other il- 
lustrious families traced their descent 
from these Alban colonists. 

From Alba Longa the traveller may 
visit Castel Gandolfo and descend to 
the lake of Albano, for the purpose of 
examining the ancient Emissary; or 
he may proceed along the margin of 
the lake to Palazzola, and from thence 
to Rocca di Papa and Monte Cavi. 

PALAZZOLA, 

a Franciscan monastery, beautifully 
situated on a knoll at the foot of 
Monte Cavi, overlooking the lake of 
Albano, and commanding beautiful 
views of Castel Gandolfo and the 
surrounding country. The garden of 
the monasterv is remarkable for the 
consular tomo, well known by the 
engravings of Piranesi. It is cut 
in the solid rock, and is supposed 
upon good grounds to be as old as the 

Seriod of the 2nd Punic war. It was 
rst discovered in 1463 by Pius II. 
(^neas Sylvius^, who had it cleared 
of the ivy which had concealed it for 
ages. It was not excavated to the 
base until 1576, when considerable 
treasure is said to have been found in 
the interior. The style of the monu- 
ment closely resembles that observed 
in the Etruscan sepulchres — a fact 
which bespeaks its high antiquity, | 
independently of the consular fasces 



and the insignia of the pontifex 
sculptured on the rock. Professor 
Nibby considers it the tomb of Cneius 
Cornelius Scipio, who is the only 
person recorded in the Fasti Con- 
sulares as having died while holding 
both these offices, and is mentioned 
by Livy as having been seized with 
apoplexy while visiting the temple on 
the Alban mount. Near the monas- 
tery are the remains of extensive 
artificial caverns, supposed to be a 
Nymphseum of Roman times. In the 
15th century they were much visited 
during summer as a picturesque re- 
treat, but the rock is so fra^le, that 
large quantities have fallen in recent 
years, and part of the roof has en- 
tirely disappeared. 



BOCCA DI PAPA. 

From whatever side we approach 
this picturesque mountain-village, 
whether from the valley of Grotta 
Ferrata and Marino, or through the 
magnificent woods of Palazzola, it is 
scarcely possible to convey any idea 
of the scenery which presents itself at 
each turn of the road. Rocca di Papa 
occupies the site of the Latin city of 
Fabia, mentioned by Pliny as exist- 
ing in his time, and is generally sup- 
posed to mark the position of the Arx 
Albana of Livy, to which the Gauls 
were repulsed in their attack on Rome. 
Many antiquaries consider the modem 
name a corruption of the ancient 
Fabia, while others derive it from the 
fact that it was one of the strongholds 
of the popes as early as the 12th cen- 
tury. It is a loDg straggling village 
of 2100 souls, built on a steep rock on 
the edge of the most ancient crater of 
the Alban mount. It is first mentioned 
under its modern name in the chronicle 
of Fossanuova, in Muratori's great 
collection, where it is stated that the 
pope, Lucius III. (1181), sent the 
Count Bertoldo, the Imperial lieute- 
nant, to defend Tusculum against the 
Romans, and to recapture Rocca di 
Papa. In the 13th century it became, 
like Marino, a fief of the Orsini family, 
who held it until the pontificate of 
Martin V. in 1424, when it passed into 
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the family of the Colonnas, who still 
possess it. During the 2 following 
centuries it was the stronghold of that 
family, and was frequently besieged 
and captured in the contests between 
the Roman barons. In 1482 it was 
taken by the duke of Calabria; in 
1484 by the Orsini; and in 1557, 
during the contests between the Ca- 
raffeschi and the duke of Alba, it was 
besieged by the people of Velletri, and 
compelled by tamine to surrender. 
On the extreme point of the rock 
some ruins of the ancient citadel may 
still be seen. From this village we 
ascend to Monte Cavi, through chesnut 
forests of great luxuriance and beauty. 

MONTE CAVI. 

Immediately above the village of 
Rocca di Papa is the semicircular 
plain called the Campo di Annibale, 
from a tradition that it was occupied 
by Hannibal in his march against 
Tusculum and Rome. It is more pro> 
bable that it was the position of the 
Roman garrison which, Livy tells us, 
was placed here to command the Ap- 
plan and the Latin Ways. The out> 
line of the crater may be distinctly 
traced during the ascent: the side 
nearest Rome has disappeared, but 
Rocca di Papa occupies the N.W. por- 
tion of its margin. In different parts 
of the plain are large roofed pits, 50 
ft. deep, in which the snow collected 
on the neighbouring heights for the 
supply of Rome is preserved. Monte 
Cavi, the highest point of the Alban 
group of hills which bound the Cam- 
pagna on the £. and S., is 3170 Eng- 
lish ft. above the level of the sea. On 
the sutnmit stood the celebrated Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Latialis, built by Tar- 
quinius Superbus, and memorable in 
Roman history as the scene of the 
Ferias Latina;, the solemn assemblies 
of the 47 cities which formed the 
Latin confederation. In the last por- 
tion of the ascent from the Campo di 
Annibale we join the ancient Via 
TriumphaliSj the road by which the 
generals who were allowed the ho- 
nours of the lesser triumph, or the 
Ovation, ascended on foot to the 



temple. * Among those who enjoyed 
this triumph were Julius Caesar, as 
dictator ; M. Claudius Marcellus, after 
his victory at Syracuse ; and Q. Minn- 
tius Rufus, the conc^uerorof Liguria. 
The pavement of this ancient road is 
nearly perfect; the kerb-stones are 
entire throughout the greater part of 
the ascent, and the central curve, for 
which the Roman roads were remark- 
able, is still visible. Many of the 
large polygonal blocks of which it is 
composed bear the letters V. N., sup- 
posed to signify " Via Numinis.*' On 
the summit is a broad platform, on 
which stood the celebrated temple, 
commanding the immense plains of 
ancient Latium. In the beginning of 
the last century the ruins tiben exist- 
ing were sufficient to show that the 
temple faced the S. ; that it was 240 
ft. long and 120 ft. broad; and that it 
was richly decorated with columns of 
white marble and giallo antico. Many 
statues and bas-reliefs were also found 
upon the spot, which proved the mag- 
nificence of the edifice under the em- 
perors. In 1783 all these remains 
were destroyed by Cardinal York for 
the purpose of rebuilding the ch. of 
the Passionist convent. The Roman 
antiquaries justly denounced this pro- 
ceeding as an act of Vandalism, and it 
is greatly to be regretted that so dis- 
tinguished an admirer of ancient art 
as Pius VI. did not interpose to pre- 
vent it. The temple was one of the 
national monuments of Italy, and no 
profaning hand should have been 
allowed to remove a single stone of an 
edifice so important to the early his- 
tory of Rome. The only fragment 
now visible is a portion of the massive 
wall, on the eastern side of the con- 
vent terrace, composed of large rect- 
angular blocks, and evidently a part 
of the ancient foundations of the 
temple. The ch., dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity by Cardinal York, con- 
tains nothing to require notice. The 
traveller will hardly expect to find 
any object of interest, either in the 
ch. or file adjoining convent, when he 
observes the pains taken b^r the monks 
to exclude from their window? 
glorious panorama which cap^ 
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every straDgerwho has the*opporta- 
nity of enjoying it At the foot of the 
mountain are the lakes of Nemi and 
Albano, with the towns of Genzano, 
JjSLnccisif Albano, and the papal pa- 
lace of Castel Gandolfo. Beyond this 
rich foreground is the wide-spread 
plain of ancient Latinm, on which, as 
upon a map, we may mark the battle- 
fields of the last 6 books of the ^Eneid, 
and the scenes of the first achieve- 
ments of Rome. Immediately at the 
foot of the Alban hills we see the 
vine-clad hill of Monte Giove, the 
supposed site of Corioli, and Civita 
Lavinia, the modem representative 
of Lanuvinm. On the S. the Pon- 
tine marshes are concealed by the 
ridge of Monte Arriano, but we may 
trace the line of coast from the pro- 
montory of Porto d'Anzio, the ancient 
Antinm, to near Civita Vecchia ; and 
as the eye traverses the dark bahd of 
forests which spread along the shore 
for nearly 60 miles, we may recognise 
the position of ancient Ardea, near the 
mouth of the Rio Felice ; of Lavinium, 
the modem Pratica ; of Laurentum, at 
Tor Paterao; of Ostia, near the double 
mouth of the Tiber; the Etmscan 
Caere, at Cervetri ; the crater of the 
lake of Bracciano; and the hills of 
Tolfa in the distance. On the N. and 
E. we recognise the Monte Cimino, 
the insulated mass of Soracte, Monte 
Genaro, and far beyond it the lofty 
outline of the Apennines which en- 
circle the valley of Rieti. Within 
the line of the Sabine hills we see 
Tusculum, the lake of Gabii, and the 
heights of Tivoli; but the view of 
Palestrina is intercepted by Monte 
Pila, which rises above the south- 
eastern extremity of the Campo di 
Annibale. Behind Monte Pila, to 
the rt, is the " gelidus Algidus" of 
Horace, on which Lord Beverley dis- 
covered, a few years since, the ruins 
of a circular temple. This may pos- 
sibly be the famous temple of Dmna 
which Horace celebrates in a well- 
known passage : — 

<» Aventinum tenet Algidumque, 
ira Diana preces vironim 
U votls puerorura araicas 
Applicet aures." 



Beyond it, at the opening of the plain 
of the Sacco, is the little town of Val- 
montone. The last and greatest fea- 
ture of the landscape is Rome itself, 
which is seen from this point to great 
advantage : — 

'* Qnaqne iter est Latiis ad smnman fascibas 
Albom, 
Excels^ da rape procol Jam conspicH Ur- 
bem." Imcom, v. 

The summit of this hill is well known 
to the classical tourist as the spot on 
which Virgil makes Juno survey the 
contending armies previous to the last 
battle of the ^neid :— 

" At Juno e smnmo, qni nunc Albanns habe- 

tur, 
Tom neque nomen ent, nee honos, ant gloria, 

monti, 
Prospiciens tun^olo, campom adspectabat, et 

ambas 
Laarentnm Troamqne ades. nrberoqne La- 

tlnL" ^n. xii- 134. 



LAKE OF ALBANO. 

The ascent from Marino to Castel 
Gandolfo, through the forests which 
clothe this side of the lake, commands 
one of the most beautiful scenes in 
Italv: it crosses the ancient paved 
road leading from Bovillaj to Alba 
Longa, described in a previous page, 
and passes near the base of Monte 
Cuccu, the deep artificial channel at 
the lowest edge of the crater, to which 
we have before adverted. This chan- 
nel is about 250 yards wide and 30 feet 
deep ; it is cut in the tufa rock, and 
evidently served to carry off the 
waters of the lake into the course of 
the Rivus Albanus, prior to the ex- 
cavation of the emissarium at a lower 
level. The Rivus Albanus is now a 
mere dry bed, which the high post- 
road from Rome to Naples crosses 
2 m. before it reaches Albano. 

Another road leads from Rocca di 
Papa to Castel Gandolfo, through Pa- 
lazzola, and along the southern margin 
of the lake, traversing the lower ffai- 
leriu below the picturesque convent of 
the Cappuccini. From whatever side 
the lake is approached, the traveller 
cannot fail to be struck by its exceeding 
beauty. 

Castel GandoifOy a small village of 
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1000 souls, derives its chief import- 
ance from the summer palace of the 
popes, which forms so conspicuous an 
object from all parts of the lake. In 
the 1 2th century it was the property 
of the Gandolfi family, whose Turris 
or Castrum de Gandulphis is mentioned 
in many documents of the period. 
Under Honorius III., in 1218, it ap- 
pears to have passed to the Savelli, 
who held it as their stronghold for 
nearly 400 years, defying alternately 
the popes, the barons, and the neigh- 
bouring towns, although they were 
occasionally driven from their posi- 
tion bv superior force. In 1430 it was 
sacked and burnt by the troops of 
Eugenius IV., because Cola Savelli 
had given an asylum to Antonio Pon- 
tedera, who had rebelled against the 
pope. On this occasion the castle was 
confiscated ; but the Savelli again ob- 
tained possession of it in 1447, in the 
pontificate of Nicholas V. This illus- 
trious family continued to hold it, 
with occasional interruptions, until 
1593, about which time Sixtus V. had 
made it a duchy in favour of Ber- 
nardino Savelli; but the fortunes of 
his noble house were too much reduced 
to support the dignity, and he sold the 
property to the Camera Apostolica, in 
that year, for 150,000 scudi, an im- 
mense sum for the period. In 1604 
Clement VIII., by a decree of the 
Consistory, incorporated it with the 
temporal possessions of the Holy See. 
Urban VIII., about 1630, determined 
to convert it into a summer residence 
for the sovereign pontiffs, and began 
the palace in that year, from the de- 
signs of Carlo Maderno, Bartolommeo 
Breccioli, and Domenico Castelli. In 
1660 the plans were enlarged and im- 
proved by Alexander VII., and the 
whole building was restored and re- 
duced to its present form by Clement 
XIII. in the last century. Since that 
time several Roman' families, and par- 
ticularly the Barberini, the Ludovisi, 
the Albani, and the Torlonia, have 
erected villas in the vicinity. The 
situation of Castel Gandolfo is ex- 
tremely picturesque : it occupies an 
eminence above the north-western 
margin of the lake; and from its 



lofty position, 1450 feet above the 
Mediterranean and 460 above the lake, 
its climate is pure and bracing. The 
Papal palace, the only country-house 
belonging to the pope, is a plain, un- 
ornamented building, with some large 
and convenient apartments : the view 
from it, over the lake, is extremely 
fine. The ch. adjoining, dedicated to 
St. Thomas of Villanuova, was built 
in' 1661, by Alexander VII., from the 
designs of Bernini, in the form of a 
Greek cross. It is surmounted with 
a cupola, and ornamented with Doric 
pilasters. The interior presents an 
altarpiece by Pietm da Corton% and in 
Assumption by Carlo Maratta. A pretty 
path leads down the hill to the lake, 
the shores of which literally swarm 
with frogs. " The lake of Albano," 
says Sir W. Gell, " one of the most 
beautiful pieces of water in the world, 
and, in respect to scenery, beyond com- 
parison the finest of tnose of purely 
volcanic origin in Italy, is about 2j m. 
in length, 1 j m. in width, and more 
than 6 m. in circuit. The most re- 
markable circumstance connected with 
it was the formation of the emissary, by 
which the Romans, while engaged in 
their contest with the Veientes (b.c. 
394), succeeded in lowering the waters, 
which they imagined were in danger 
of bursting their banks and destroying 
the adjacent country. This emissary 
is a subterraneous canal, more than 
Ijm. in length, excavated generally 
in the tufa; it varies in height from 
about 7i to 9 or 10 feet, and is never 
less than 4 feet in width. The upper 
end of the emissary is of course nearly 
on a level with the surface of the lake, 
or 985 English feet above the sea. 
The tunnel runs under the hill and 
town of Castel Gandolfo. The summit 
of Mont' Albano, on the opposite side of 
the lake, rises 2185 feet from its wa- 
ters. Certain openings, by the Latins 
called Spiramina and Spiracula^ which 
were evidently intended to give air to 
the tunnel below during its excavation, 
may be still observed m various parts 
of the hill. In summer the water is 
now seldom more that 2 feet deep in 
the emissarium, and does not run with 
rapidity, as may be observed by vr 
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of a candle placed upon a float and al- ' 
lowed to follow the current. Over the 
stream is a low flat arch of 7 stones ; the 
hlocks with which it is constructed are 
large, and of the peperino of the coun- 
try. They have all the appearance of 
antiquity; for though not only an arch, 
but a flat arch is used, which would 
seem to appertain to a late period, yet 
their antiquity is evidenced by the 
want of skill manifested in the shape 
of the stones, which not being sum- 
ciently cuneiform, it is surprising that 
the arch has existed so long. It is 
now indeed supported by a modern 
one below, and by a wall of modern 
workmanship. Within the enclosure 
formed by this arch and wall are some 
ancient stone seats, with a bold mould- 
ing, the place having evidently been 
of that sacred description which the 
ancients termed a Nvmphseum. Possi- 
bly it might have been dedicated to 
the nymphs as a propitiation, when 
the tunnel was excavated : it cer- 
tainly existed when Domitian and 
others of the emperors took so much 
delight in this region. A quadri- 
lateral court, well walled in with 
large stones in parallelograms, suc- 
ceeds to the flat arch ; opposite to 
which the water enters a narrower 
passage, and then passes into the inte- 
rior of the mountain. Over this smaller 
passage is a vault, but this may possi^ 
Dly be of more recent construction, 
and from the form of a range of blocks 
just below the arch it seems not im- 
probable that the original coverinff 
might have been by what are called 
approaching stones. The fine old trees 
which overshadow the spot render 
the Alban lake a cool and delightful 
summer retreat; and the number of 
blocks, the remains of terraces and 
buildings, at the water's edge all 
round the basin, prove how much the 
Komans, during the brilliant period of 
the first emperors, enjoyed its pic- 
turesque and sylvan beauties. A large 
grotto or cave, near the water, and at 
a little distance to the N. of the emis- 
sary, has been decorated with Doric 
triglyphs, and was doubtless frequently 
used as the summer triclinium of the 
emperor Domitian, whose palace was 



situated on the hill above. These re- 
treats were of course constructed long 
after the emissary, when the experi- 
ence of ages had shown that there was 
no further danger to be apprehended 
from the rising of the water." To 
these accurate observations we may 
add, that from many appearances ou 
the sides of the lake, and from the 
authority of Livy, there is no doubt 
that the lake was originally more than 
200 feet higher than the present sur- 
face: the deep artificial cutting be- 
tween Castel Gandolfo and Marino, at 
the lowest edge of the crater, which 
we have noticed in a previous page, 
evidentlv served to carry off the 
waters into the little stream whose 
bed we pass in travelling on the high 
post-road from Rome to Albano. The 
terms of the oracle of Delphi, as given 
by Livy, distinctly refer to this chan- 
nel, directing tliat the waters should 
not be allowed to escape by their own 
river, am fiumine. The connexion of 
the emissary with the siege of Veil is 
easily explained : the oracle directed 
the construction of the emissary, in 
reference to the hint of the Etruscan 
soothsayer that they should enter Veil 
by means of a mine, the art of form- 
ing which was then unknown to the 
Romans. By the exercise of their skill 
in. the operations of the emissary they 
obtained sufiicient knowledge to enable 
them to sink a mine, which gave them 
possession of the citadel of Yeii. 

Travellers who visit the lake from 
Albano may always find donkeys in 
the town ready for hire at 3 pauU 
each. The cicerone expects 5 pauU, 
and the custode at the emissary who 
finds lights expects 2 pauls. A very 
beautiful road of 2 m., shaded by 
ilexes, and skirting the grounds of the 
Villa Barberini, leads from Castel 
Gandolfo to Albano. It is called the 
Qalleria diSopra, and is well known for 
its fine views of the lake and of Monte 
Cavi, 

ALBANO. 

As many travellers may wish to visit 
Albano from Rome, or on their way to 
Naples, it may be as well to describe 
in this place the road leading to it. 
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comprising the first 2 posts on the 
road to Via Appia Nova. iJeaving Rome 
by the Porta San Giovanni the road im- 
mediately crosses the Marana stream, 
J m. beyond which the Via Ardeatina 
branches off on the rt. : 1^ m. farther 
we cross the ancient Via Latina, the 
direction of which is marked by a line 
of ruined sepulchres ; from this point 
and for the next 7 m. the modern post- 
road runs parallel to the ancient Via 
Appia, which is marked on the rt. by 
the well-known tomb of Csecilia Me- 
tella, followed by a long line of others, 
the most remarkable of which are 
noticed in our excursion to that most 
celebrated of the great roads leading 
from Rome. Three m. from the gate 
is the Torre Fiscale, a lofty medieeval 
tower. Opposite to .the &th milestone, 
on the rt.,are the extensive ruins called 
by some Roma Vecchia, which extend 
to the Via Appia, and which more 
modern antiquaries designate as the 
Villa of the Quintilii. A tomb at the 
Casale delle Capanelle^ between the 5th 
and 6th milestones, has been erro- 
neously confounded with the Temple 
of Fortuna Muliebris, so celebrated in 
the history of Coriolanus, as it neither 
corresponds with the distances or posi- 
tion given \^ Livy. The great circular 
tomb on the Appian seen to the rt., 
and covered with an olive-garden 
and farm-buildings, is Casal Rotondo, 
the Sepulchre of Messalla Corvinus, 
the friend of Augustus. At the 7 th 
m. is the Torre di Mezza Via, the 
first post-station out of Rome, close 
to which extensive ruins of an aque- 
duct cross the road, in the direction 
of the A' ilia of the Quintilii, to convey 
water to which it appears to have been 
exclusively destined. A dreary waste 
is traversed by the post-road for the next 
3 miles. Opposite the 9th milestone 
the road to Marino branches off on the 
1., and soon after a small stream 
called the Fossa del Ponticello is 
crossed. Between this and the foot of 
the Alban hills several emanations of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas are seen and 
smelt in the space lying between the 
modem and ancient Appian Ways, the 
most extensive being designated as a 
sof/atara, from the white efflorescence 



' on the surface. Before arriving at the 
11th milestone the post-road bends 
suddenly to the rt., to reach the Osteria 
delle Frattocchie, where it enters on 
the ancient Via Appia, and which it 
follows to Albano : the villa on the 1. 
of the road here belongs to the Colonna 
family. Between le Frattocchie and the 
next m. (12), several remains of sepul- 
chres bound the ascent on either side, 
and on the rt. are the ruins of Bovillae, 
with the remains of a circus. Higher up 
is the site of the more ancient BovillsD, 
founded by Latinus Sylvius, well 
known for its conquest by Coriolanus, 
and as the Sacrarium of the Julian 
family. Frattocchie is supposed to 
mark the scene of the fatal quarrel 
between Milo and Clodius, and which 
forms the subject of Cicero's celebrated 
oration *Pro Milone.* The ascent 
from le Frattocchie to Albano is very 

fradual, although considerable, the 
ifference of level from the bottom of 
the hill to the gate of the town being 
nearly 750 feet. 

A little beyond the 1 2th m. of the 
modem numeration, the road crosses 
the dry bed of the river, by which the 
Alban lake is supposed to have dis- 
charged its waters tnrough an artificial 
cutting, anterior to the construction of 
the emissary. A modem road leads on 
the 1. from this spot to the Villa Tor- 
Ionia at Castel Gandolfo, and a short 
distance beyond this we cross an ancient 
road which led from Laurentum to 
Alba Longa. Numerous tombs, many 
of which are proved by the inscriptioi s 
to have belonged to eminent families 
of ancient Rome, border the road on 
each side during the ascent to Albano. 
About ^m. before reaching the town 
a massive square tomb, built in the 
form of a sepulchral altar and about 
30 feet high, with 3 niches within and 
places for vases or sarcophdgi, was 
long supposed to be the tomb of Clo- 
dius, in spite of the express declara- 
tion of Cicero that his body was burnt 
in the Roman Forum and cast out, 
"spoliatvni imaginibuSy exequiis, pompa, 
lavditiotief infelicisst'mia ligniSy semiustu- 
latunit Twctumis canibus dilaniandum** 

I The view looking back during the as- 
cent of this hill presents one of ^' 
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finest and most impressiTe scenes in 
Italy. It commands the whole Cam- 
pagna as far as Soracte : in the middle 
of the plain Rome is seen with its 
domes and towers and obelisks, in soli- 
tary grandeur, like an oasis in the 
desert, amidst the mins of the desolate 
Campagna. Beyond, on the 1. hand, 
the long line of the Mediterranean 
completes this striking picture. Close 
to the gate of Albano are the ruins of a 
fine massive tomb, with comer-stones 
of white marble, with which the entire 
structure of 4 stories appears to have 
been originallv covered. It contains 
a sepulchral chamber 12 feet long and 
8 wide, and is admitted by the best 
authorities to be the tomb of Pompey 
the Great, whose ashes were brought 
from Egypt and deposited here by 
Cornelia. The statement of Plutarch, 
who says that the tomb of Pompey was 
close to his villa at Albanum, perfectly 
corresponds with this locality. On the 
rt. of the gate is the Villa Altieri, and 
on the 1. is a new road leading to 
Castel Grandolfo. The modem arms 
of Albano are the white sow of iEneas 
and her 80 pigs ; but travellers must 
not be deceived by this emblem, for 
Albano has no pretensions to be con- 
sidered the site of Alba Longa. After 
entering the gate, on the rt. hand is 
the Villa Doria. 

Albano, 14 m. from Rome (2} 
posts). {Tnns: La Citt^ di Parigi; 
Europa; both very good). An epis- 
copal town of 6400 souls, about 1300 
feet above the sea, celebrated for the 
beauty of its scenery and the purity 
of its air. Albano and Lariccia 
have been called the Hampstead and 
Highgate of Rome, and during the 
summer months they are filled with 
visitors. Albano, particularly, is the 
favourite resort of the Roman nobility 
during {he villeggiatura. At this sea- 
son a public carriage runs repilarly 
between Albano ana Rome 3 times a 
week : the fare is 5 pauls. Although 
the town is healthy, the Campagna 
below it is too near the region of 
— ^laria to be regarded without suspi- 
iuring the extreme heats of sum- 
The present town occupies part 
grounds of the 2 villas of Pom- 



' pey and Domitian : traces of the for- 
I mer are supposed to be visible in some 
masses of reticulated masonry in the 
grounds of the Villa Doria, and in 
some fragments in the Villa Barberini 
on the road to Castel Gandolfo ; but as 
Domitian included both the villas of 
Pompey and of Clodius in his inomense 
range of bnildings, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to determine the exact 
position of the more ancient structures. 
The neighbourhood of the town was 
covered with villas of the Roman 
patricians, many of which are still 
traceable. The most remarkable re- 
mains at Albano are those of the Am- 
phitheatre of Domitian, between the 
ch. of S. Paolo and the Cappuccini, 
mentioned by Suetonius and by Juve- 
nal as the scene of the most revolting 
cruelties of the last and worst of the 
12 Csesars. Near S. Paolo are the 
mins of the camp of the Praetorian 
guard : a great portion of the walls 
and one of the gates still exist. The 
walls are built of quadrilateral masses, 
many of which are 12 feet long. Ad- 
joining the western wall is a circular 
building now called the ch. of Sta. 
Maria della Rotonda, on the door of 
which are some beautiful acanthus- 
leaves and other omamente in white 
marble, brought fVom the villa of 
Domitian: this building is supposed 
to have been originally a temple of 
Minerva. In the Strada di Gesh e 
Maria are numerous remains of baths. 
The Cappuccini, between the town 
and the lake, celebrated for its mag- 
nificent view, no doubt occupies part 
of the villa of Domitian. More ex- 
tensive remains are found among the 
pine-groves of the beautiful Villa Bar- 
berini on the road to Castel Gandolfo. 
Considerable interest was excited some 
years ago by a collection of ancient 
sepulchral urns belonging to Signer 
Carnevali of Albano, erroneously stated 
to have been discovered under a 
bed of lava, and consequently to have 
belonged to a people anterior to the 
extinction of the volcano. This the- 
ory has been set at rest by the dis- 
covery of inscriptions on the urns, 
which a more accurate acquaintance 
with such remains has proved to be 
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in the Oscan character. They are 
now preserved in the Museo Grego- 
riano in the Vatican, and are con- 
sidered by some antiquaries as dimi- 
nutive imitations of the huts inhabited 
by the Latin tribes. 

The agreeable wine of Albano, from 
the vineyards around the lake, still 
keeps up the reputation it enjoyed in 
the days of Horace : — 

** Est mihi nonum snperantis annum 
Pleuus Albani cadus." Od. Iv. 11. 

" Ut Attica Virgo 
" Cum sacrls Cereriss, procedit fuscns Hydaspes, 
Ctecuba vina fereus : Alcon Chium maris ex- 

pers. 
Hie taerus: Albanmn, Maecenas, sive Faler- 

num 
Temagis appositlB delectat ; habemus ntnim- 

que." Sat. U. viii. 13. 

• 

Albano has been the seat of a 
bishopric since a.d. 4S0, Adrian IV. 
(Nicholas Breakspeare), the only 
English prelate who ever occupied the 
papal chair, was bishop of Albano for 
some years prior to his accession. * 

The Via Appia passes in a straight 
line through Albano, and the post- 
road after leaving the town traverses 
it for a few hundred yards, until 
reaching the gigantic viaduct that 
connects it with Lariccia. A short 
distance beyond the last houses of 
Albano, before arriving at the viaduct, 
is the sepulchral monument so often 
described as that of the Horatii and 
Curiatii. The older Italian antiquaries 
who suggested this idea had taken no 
pains to examine how far such a sup- 
position was borne out by history ; but 
m recent years a more diligent colla- 
tion of authorities, and above all a 
more accurate acquaintance with 
Etruscan remains, has not only en- 
tirely disproved the assertion, but has 
established beyond a doubt the Etrus- 
can origin of the tomb, and the occa- 
sion of its erection. The base is 50 
Roman feet square, and 24 high : 
upon this rise at the angles 4 cones, 
in the centre of which is a round 
pedestal 27 feet in diameter, containing 
a small chamber, in which an urn with 
ashes was discovered in the last cen- 
tury. The traveller who will take the 
pains to compare this with the de- 
scription of the tomb of Porsena at 



Chiusi, as given in the 36th book of 
Pliny, on the authority of Varro, will 
hardly require a stronger argument in 
favour of the conclusions of Piranesi, 
D'Hancarville, and Nibby, that it is 
the tomb of Aruns, the son of Porsena, 
who was killed by Aristodemus in his 
attack upon Aricia. As no trace re- 
mains at Chiusi of the magnificent 
sepulchre of Porsena, this ruin may 
be considered a valuable illustration 
of Pliny's description. The tomb of 
the Horatii and Curiatii must be 
sought elsewhere, for they were buried 
on the spot where they fell, which 
was distant only 5 miles from Rome, 
and on the Appian. Until the 
present year a steep descent, and a 
proportionately dangerous ascent, led 
frQm Albano to Lariccia, to obviate 
which a gigantic viaduct was under- 
taken some years since by Pins IX., 
to connect the 2 towns, and by which 
travellers now pass on a level between 
them. This celebrated work, perhaps 
one of the most remarkable of its kind 
in modern times, spans the deep pre- 
cipitous ravine which separates Albano 
from Lariccia : it was commenced in 
the early part of 1847, and is now com- 
pleted, the architect being Cavaliere 
Bertolini, aided by the enlightened 
Minister Jacobini, who now presides as 
minister over the department of public 
works. This remarkable viaduct con- 
sists of 3 ranges of arches superposed, 
6 on the lower tier, 12 on the central, 
and 1 8 on the upper one, the height 
of each being 60, and the width 49 feet 
between the piers. The length of the 
way is 980, including the approaches, 
and of the line of the arches alone, or 
of the viaduct properly speaking, 890 
feet, and the total height above the 
bottom of the valley 196 feet. The 
whole is constructed of cut blocks of 
peperino quarried on the spot, the 
quantity employed being 70,000 cubic 
metres (8,000,000 cubic feet), and, what 
is not the least surprising circumstance 
connected with this extraordinary 
work, at a cost of only 135,000 scudl 
(27,000?. sterling). The viaduct de- 
bouches immediately in the Piazza of 
Lariccia, before the ch. and the Chigi 
palace. The view from the path 
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called the Tnfiorata di Genzano, from 
the custom of strewing flowers along 
the streets, so as to represent ara- 
besques, heraldic devices, figures, and 
other ornaments. The effect produced 
by this kind of flower-mosaic is ex- 
tremely pretty, and during the festa 
the town is filled with visitors from 
Rome and the surrounding villages. 
On one of the hills above the town 
is the mansion of the dukes of 
Cesarini, in a beautiful position, on 
the lip of the crater, in the bottom of 
which is the lake of Nemi. Higher 
up is the convent of the Gappuccini, 
which enjoys a prospect of even greater 
beauty. 

Before leaving Genzano we would 
advise the traveller to visit the prettily 
situated casino of Commendatore Ja- 
cobini, outside the town, from which 
the view is most interesting, extending 
over the sea-coast from the mouth of 
the Tiber to Cape Circello, embracing 
the Pontine Marshes, the Volscian 
Mountains, and the Ponza Islands on 
the far distant western horizon. A 
great deal of wine is made about 
Genzano and Nemi, and in no part of 
the Papal States does the peasantry 
appear more comfortable and pros- 
perous. 



LAKE OF NEMI. 

From the post-house of Genzano a 
walk of a few minutes brings us to the 
lake of Nemi, the Lacus Nemorensis 
of the poets. This beautiful little 
lake occupies, like that of Albano, 
the crater of an extinct volcano. 
It is 5 miles in circumference and 
rather more than 100 ft. higher than 
the surface of the lake of Albano. 
The road which leads to Nemi from 
Genzano, passing by the Gappuccini, 
brings the traveller to the Fountain of 
Egeria, one of the streams which 
Strabo mentions as supplying the 
lake ; but it must not be confounded 
with the one of the same name in the 
immediate vicinity of Rome. This 
fountain, which so many poets have 
celebrated in conjunction with the 
lake and temple, is beautifully de- 
scribed by Ovid, who represents the 



nymph as so inconsolable at the death 

of Numa, that Diana changed her into 

a fountain : — 

'* Nou tamen Egerise luctus aliena levare 
Damna valent; montique Jaoeas radidbns 

Imis 
Liquitur in lacrymas: donee pie late dolentis 
Mota soror Phcebi gelidum de corpore fontem 
Fecit, et astemas artns lentavit in undas." 

lietam. xv. 

The village of Nemi, with a popula- 
tion of UOO souls, is beautifully placed 
on the margin of the lake immediately 
opposite to Genzano. It belongs, toge- 
ther with a large extent of the neigh- 
bouring country, to prince Rospigliosi, 
having passed to that family in the last 
century, after having belonged succes- 
sively to the noble houses of Golonna, 
Borgia, Piccolomini, Genci, Frangi- 
pani, and Braschi. The old feudal 
castle with its round tower was chiefly 
built by the Golonna. From the hills 
above, the eye wanders over the vast 
plains of the Campagna from the Cir- 
C8ean promontory to Porto d'Anzio, and 
from thence to the mouth of the Tiber, 
comprehending within this range the 
scene of half the ^neid. The lake of 
Nemi acquired considerable notoriety 
in the 16th century from the discovery 
of a quantity of timbers, which Alberti 
the architect, and March! the en- 
gineer, described as the remains of an 
ancient ship : it was said to be 500 ft. 
in length, and was attributed either to 
Tiberius or to Trajan. The existence 
of a vessel of this size on the lake of 
Nemi carries with it the air of impro- 
bability ; and it is now explained by 
the researches of Professor N ibby, who 
carefully examined the locality. He 
found that the beams recovered from 
the lake were parts of the frame- 
work of an ancient building, of larch 
and pine, from which numerous metal 
nails and other fragments were ob- 
tained. The pavement, consisting of 
large tiles, was laid upon an iron 
grating, marked in many places with 
the name Gaisar in ver^ ancient 
characters. The tiles, grating, nails, 
and some of the beams, arc now pre- 
served in the Vatican Library. From 
the account of Suetonius, who says 
that Gsesar began a villa at a great 
cost upon this lake, and in a nt of 
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caprice ordered it to be pulled dawn 
before it was completed, Nibby infers 
that these fragments were the founda- 
tions of the villa, which escaped de- 
struction by being under water. On 
the sides of the lake are some vestiges 
of ancient buildings. We have already 
stated the grounds upon which the 
Temple of Diana is supposed to have 
been situated below Lariccia. The 
ciceroni, however, point out its ruins 
near the lake ; but travellers who are 
practised in the examination of ancient 
buildings will see at once that they 
consist of opus reticuiatum^ which of 
course belongs to a much later period 
than the date of the temple. The 
grove of Diana extended, as it still 
aoes, over the surrounding country 
and hills for many miles; and, from 
its age and extent, it was peculiarly 
fitted for the wild and mysterious rites 
which seem to have been the counter- 
part of those which marked the wor- 
ship of the goddess in the Tauric 
Ghersonesus. 

A short distance beyond Genzano 
we leave the Comarca and enter the 
legation of Velletri. At the castle and 
bridge of San Gennarello the post-road 
quits the Appian, which it has followed 
from Genzano, and makes a detour of 
some miles in order to pass through 
Velletri before it again joins it near 
Cistema. The Via Appia may be seen 
from this spot descending into the 
plain in a straight line, marked by 
numerous ancient tombs. From this 
and other parts of the road Givita 
Lavinia, described in a preceding 
page, is a conspicuous object. Velletri 
and the remainder of the road to Ter- 
racina and Naples, including a d'tour 
to Gora and Korba, are described in 
the HomdRtookfor Southern Italy, 

COLONNA. 

A very interesting excursion may be 
made from Frascati to Golonna, and 
f^om Golonna to Palestrina and Genaz- 
isano, visiting the lake of Gabii on the 
return to Rome. The distance from 
Frascati to Golonna is 5 m. The road 
traverses the ancient line of com- 
munication between Tusculum, Labi- 



cum, and Gabii. About a mile from 
Frascati it passes near the singular 
hexagonal lake of the Comufeiief the 
crater of an extinct . volcano, sup- 
posed to be the true site of the 
lake Regillus, the scene of the me- 
morable battle in which the Romans, 
under the dictator Posthumius, assisted 
by Gastor and Pollux, defeated the 
most powerful confederation of the 
Latin tribes, under the Tarquins and 
Mamilius the chief of Tusculum. The 
position of this lake immediately under 
the hills of Tusculum is an additional 
argument in favour of the locality, 
which, as Livy distinctly tells us, was 
in the Tusculan territory. The lake 
was drained in the 17th century by the 
Borghese family, before which time it 
could not have been much smaller than 
the lake of Gabii. It is a curious basin, 
and its artificial emissary may still be 
traced ; but it is dangerous to visit it 
in summer, as it swarms with vipers. 
Beyond this the road skirts the base 
of Monte Porzio, a village of 1 300 souls, 
prettily situated on the summit of the 
hill, and supposed to derive its name 
from a villa of Gato of Utica, the site 
of which is identified with some exten- 
sive ruins visible between Monte Porzio 
and Golonna, at a spot called Gappel- 
lette. The modern village was built 
by Gregory XIII., whose armorial 
bearings, the Buoncompagni dragons, 
may be seen over the principal gate- 
way. The only object of interest in 
the village is the ch., built by prince 
Marcantonio Borghese, and conse- 
crated by Gardinal York in 1766. 
Beyond this the road passes at the 
base of Monte Compatri, another moun- 
tain-village belonging to the Borghese, 
with a population of 2260 souls, and a- 
baronial mansion occasionally occu- 
pied by the family. It is supposed to 
have risen from the ruins of Tusculum 
in the 12th century, but it contains 
nothing of any interest. Cokmna occu- 
pies the site of the celebrated Latin 
city of Labicum, the colony of Alba : — 

** Insequitur nimbus peditum, clipealaque totls 
Agmina densentur campis, Argivaque pubes, 
Aumncnqne manns, Kutuli, vetercsque Sicanl, 
Et SocnineB acies, et picti scuta Labici." 

ACn. vU. f^ 
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The history of the ancient city pre- 
sents few facts which require notice, 
except its capture and sack by Corio- 
lanus, and the mention made of it 
by Cicero, who describes Labicum, 
Bovillae, and Gabii as so much de- 
populated in his time that they could 
scarcely find any one to represent them 
in the Feria; Latinse. The modem 
village of Colonna holds a conspicuous 
rank among the towns of the middle 
ages, as the place from which the 
princely house of Colonna derives its 
origin. The first mention of the family 
occurs in the middle of the 11th cen- 
tury, when the countess Emilia of 
Palestrina married a baron described 
as de Columna, The history of the 
place during the 12th and Idth cen- 
turies would be a continuous record of 
the contests of the Colonna with the 
popes and with the Roman barons. It 
was seized in 1297 hj Boniface VIII., 
and again by Rienzi in 1354, on his 
expedition against Palestrina. In the 
last century the Colonna sold the pro- 
perty to the Ludovisi, together with 
Zagarolo and Gallicano. The aliena- 
tion of an estate from which they de- 
rived their name was an act unworthy 
the descendants of the heroic Stefano 
Colonna, whom Petrarch delighted to 
honour. The village is now in ruins, 
and almost entirely depopulated ; the 
number of inhabitants scarcely amount- 
ing to '200. At the base of the hill of 
Colonna is the ancient Via Labicana, 
now the high road to Naples by Frosi- 
none and San Germano. On the 1. of 
this road, and in a direct line between 
Colonna and the lake of Gabii, is a small 
pestilential pool, less than a third 
of a mile in circumference. The Roman 
antiquaries for many years regarded it 
as the lake Regillus, although the ex- 
pression of Livy, "ad Lacum Regil- 
lum in agro TusculanOf" was hardly to 
be reconciled with a locality between ! 
which and Tusculum the territory of 
Labicum intervened. The importance | 
of the battle fought at the lake Regil- ! 
lus gave considerable interest to the 
question, but the weight of evidence 
is decidedly in favour of the lake of , 
Cornufelle described above, and the 
vicinity of that lake to Tusculum ap- \ 



pears to us to leave no doubt that it is 
the true locality of the battle. 

PALESTRINA, ETC. 

About 12 m. from Colonna is Pales- 
trina, the modern representative of the 
famous city of Preeneste, one of the 
most ancient Greek cities of Italy, and 
the residence of a king long before the 
foundation of Rome. No place in the 
neighbourhood of Rome affords the tra- 
veller so many examples of the different 
systems of architecture which prevailed 
in Italy in the early periods of her his* 
tory. The ruins of the walls, and of 
the other edifices for which the ancient 
city was remarkable, present us with 
four distinct epochs : in the enormous 
polygonal masses of the city walls we 
have a fine example of Pelasgic archi- 
tecture ; in the smaller polygonal con- 
structions we recognise the period of 
the Roman kings, when the Pekisgio 
style was generally imitated in those 
districts where the local materials 
were of hard stone; in the quadri- 
lateral foundations we see the style of 
the republic; and in the biickwork, 
known as the '* opera laterizia,'' we 
have some fine specimens of ihe em- 
pire. The contests of Prseneste with 
Rome, and its conquest by Cincinnatus 
and Camillus, are well known to every 
reader of Livy ; Pyrrhus and Hannibal 
reconnoitred the situation of Rome 
from its citadel ; and the young Caius 
Marius, after his defeat by Sylla, killed 
himself within its walls. On his return 
from the war against Mithridates, Sylla 
revenged himself on Prseneste for the 
support given to his rival by destroying 
the town and putting the inhabitants 
to the sword ; but he afterwards re- 
built the walls, and to atone for his 
cruelties embellished the Temple of 
Fortune, whose magnificence made 
the Athenian philosopher Cameades 
declare that he had never seen a For- 
tune so fortunate as that of Prseneste, 
Under the emperors the city was the 
frequent residence of Augustus, Ti- 
berius, Nero, Domitian, and Hadrian, 
who built there a magnificent villa, of 
which considerable remains are stiU 
visible. The partiality of Horace for 
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Pneneste is well known : in his epistle 
to LoUius he tells him that he read 
the Iliad during his residence in the 
city TEp. ii. 1) ; and in one of his 
most Deautiful odes he mentions it 
among his favourite retreats, classing 
it wi& Tihur, Bais, and his Sabine 
farm : — 

" Vester, Cama>ne, vester In arduos 
Tollor SabiuoB ; seu mihi frigidum 
PneneBle, seu Tibur supinum 
Seu liquMse placuere Bain." 

Od. m. 4. 

The modem name of Palestrina oc- 
curs in ecclesiastical documents as 
early as a.d. 873. Its whole history 
during the middle ages is associatea 
with that of the Golonna family, who 
obtained it in 1043 by marriage with 
the countess Emilia, as mentioned in 
the preceding account of Colonna. 
The ancient citadel and its Pelasgic 
fortifications were doubtless perfect at 
this period, and contributed to render 
it famous as the mountain fastness of 
the Colonna, and as one of the strong- 
holds of the Ghibelines. It would 
carry us too deeply into the history of 
Home at this interesting period, to 
trace the records of the Colonna 
family during their memorable strug- 
gles with the popes ; but the destruc- 
tion of the city is so much associated 
with the pontificate of Boniface VIII., 
that it will be necessary to refer 
briefly to the events which mark his 
turbulent career. The election of 
Cardinal Gaetani as Boniface VIII. 
was opposed by the two cardinals 
Giacomo and Pietro Colonna, who 
retired to Palestrina with their kins- 
men Sciarra and Ag^pito Colonna, 
and refused to admit a papal garrison 
into any of their patrimonial castles. 
The pope instantly excommunicated 
them, and issued a bull breathing the 
most violent anathemas against the 
family, and offering plenary indulgence 
to all who would take up arms against 
them. He obtained reinforcements 
from Florence, Orvieto, and Matelica, 
and in 1298 sent troops against all the 
towns and castles of the family. The 
cardinals for some time gallantly de- 
fended Palestrina, but were at length 
compelled to surrender, and with their 



two kinsmen proceeded to Anagni, 
where the pope was then residing, and 
made their submission in full con- 
sistory. Boniface summoned to his 
councils on this occasion the celebrated 
Guido da Montefeltro, who had taken 
the vows as a Franciscan in the great 
monastery at Assisi. His perfidious 
advice, to " promise much and perform 
little," has been noticed in our ac- 
count of Assisi, and has been stamped 
with immortal infamv by Dante. 
The pope, acting on this treachery, 
nominally absolved the Colonna from 
their excommunication, and granted 
them his pardon, at the same time ^ 
holding out the hope that they 
should be restored to the posses- 
sion of Palestrina. Notwithstanding 
this, he secretly ordered Teodorico 
Ranieri of Orvieto, bishop of Pisa, ta 
take possession of the city, to dis- 
mantle the fortifications, and raze all 
the buildings t<x their foundations, with 
the exception of the cathedral. So 
rigorously was this order fulfilled, that 
the ancient custom was observed of# 
driving the ploughshare over the ruins 
and sprinkling salt upon the furrows. 
The property of the inhabitants was 
confiscated ; they were all driven into 
the plain, and there compelled to 
build a new town near the ch. of 
the Madonna deir Aquila. After 
these disasters the Colonna family 
were hunted out of Italy, and the 
narratives of their wanderings given 
by the contemporary chronicles sup- 
ply a curious parallel with the history 
of our Own noble house of Courtenay. 
Stefano Colonna, who is described by 
Petrarch as '* a phoenix sprung from 
the ashes of the ancient Romans," as 
he fled f^om Rome after the loss 
of all his possessions, was asked by 
one of his attendants, ** What for- 
tress have you now ?" He placed his 
hand on his heart, and replied, with 
a smile, " Eccola V* The cardinals 
escaped to France ; Sciarra Colonna 
fled by sea, was captured bv pirates, 
and after a series of romantic adven- 
tures returned to Rome at the time 
when the pope was involved in his 
quarrel with Philip le Bel. Sciarr' 
instantly joined the French party, p 
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ayenged tlie injuries inflicted on his 
familv by the memorable capture of 
Bonirace at Anagni, which Dante has 
also commemorated. On the death 
of Boniface from the consequences 
of this indignity, iiis successor, Bene- 
dict XL, absolred the Colonna fimiilj 
from their excommunication, but for- 
bade the rebuilding of Palestrina. 
This restriction was removed by Cle- 
ment V,, and in 1307 the city began 
to rise from its ruins under Stefano 
Colonna. It proceeded so rapidly, 
that when Henry of Luxembourg, 
emperor of Germany, came to Rome 
to be crowned in 1311, Palestrina was 
ready to receire him and the other 
Ghibeline chiefs, if the Guelph party, 
headed by the Orsini, had onered any 
effectual opposition. It was also re- 
garded as the head-quarters of Louis 
of Bavaria, at his coronation in 1328. 
Stefano Colonna completed the castle 
in 1332, as we read by the inscription, 
still legible on its gate. In 1350 this 
illustrious captain successfully de- 
^fended Palestrina against Rienzi, who 
made another vain attempt to seize it 
in 1354. The fortress remained for 
nearly a century strong enough to resist 
all aggression, but, the Colonna having 
allied themselves with Braccio Forte- 
braccio and Piccinino of Perugia in 
1434, the unscrupulous Cardinal Vi- 
telleschi, the legate of Eugenius IV.,* 
besieged and captured it in 1436. In 
the following year he razed it nearly 
to the ground, and for 40 continuous 
days laid waste the town with fire and 
sword, sparing neither the churches 
nor the convents. In 1438 the Romans 
completed the work of destruction bv 
levelling the citadel with the ground. 
After this time the inhabitants began 
to collect their families round the old 
baronial palace, and in 1448 the Co- 
lonna rebuilt the city, and surrounded 
it with the walls and towers which 
we still see. The last historical fact 
which we shall notice is the sale of 
the city by Francesco Colonna to Carlo 
■Rarberini, brother of Urban VIII., in 
^0, for the sum of 775,000 scudi. 
the present time Palestrina is 
dscopal town of 4800 souls. It 
small inn, in which the traveller 



may be tolerably acconmiodated by 
giving notice of his visit beforehand. 
The town is built chiefly on the ruins 
of the Temple of Fortune, at the 
foot of the commanding hill on which 
the citadel was placed. It contains 
no modem buildings of any interest, 
except the deserted BarbeHni Palace of 
the 15th century, the baronial Ch. of S. 
Rosfdia, containing an unfinished group 
of the Pietli attributed to M. An- 
gelo(?), and many tombs of the Colonna 
and Barberini families. The ancient 
temple must have been of immense 
extent, if we may judge from the ruins 
now visible, and from the 5 terraces on 
which it stood. One of these terraces, 
the Ripiano della Cortina, is occupied 
by the Barberini palace, which is sup- 
posed to be built on the foundations 
of the hemicycle. The most remark- 
able objects in this palace are the 
fragments of inscriptions and statues 
discovered among the ruins, and the 
celebrated mosaic pavement found in 
one of the semicircular niches of the 
temple, well known as the "Mosaic 
of Palestrina." It was so highly 
prized when first discovered, that Car- 
dinal Francesco Barberini in 1640 
employed Pietro da Cortona to re- 
move It to its present position. There 
is scarcely any relic of ancient art 
which has been so much the subject 
of antiquarian controversy. Father 
Kirch er considered its subject to ex- 

Sress the vicissitudes of fortune ; Car- 
inal Polignac thought it represented 
the voyage of Alexander to the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon ; Cecconi and Volpi 
supposed that it illustrated the history 
of Sylla ; Montfauyon regarded it as a 
representation of the course of the 
Nile ; Winckelmann as the meeting of 
Helen and Menelaus in Egypt; Chaupy 
as the embarkation of Egyptian grain 
for Rome; the Abbe Barthelemy as 
the voyage of Hadrian to Elephantina; 
and the Abb^ Fea as the conquest of 
Egypt from Cleopatra and Antony by 
Augustus. There can be no doubt that 
the subject is Egyptian, and it is now 
generally considered to represent a 
popular fete at the inundation of the 
Nile. The names of the animals are 
given in Greek characters: among 
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these "we recognise the rhinoceros, the 
sphinx, the crocodile, the giraffe (ca- 
melopardalis), the lioness, the lizard, 
the lynx, the bear, the tiger, &c. The 
ruins of the Temple of Fortune, re- 
stored by Sylla, are very interesting, 
but appear in a great measure to be- 
long to imperial times. The fame of 
this shrine is well known from the 
description of Cicero, who gives a 
curious account of the institution of the 
** Sortes Praenestinae.*' (De Divin, ii.) 
Four half-columns of the Corinthian 
order are still visible in the Piazza 
Tonda, near the cathedral, and 3 others 
may be seen in the wall of the chapel 
of the cemetery. The semicircular 
temple, the scene of the Sortes Praines- 
tinse, is supposed to be partly covered 
by the Barberini palace. A visit to 
the ancient citadel on the summit of 
the hill will repay the traveller more 
than the examination of these ruins. 
A good bridle -road has been con- 
structed, for which travellers may pro- 
cure donkeys at the inn. The view 
commanded during the ascent is alone 
sufficient to repay the trouble. As we 
advance we pass enormous masses of 
the Pelasgic walls which united the 
ancient citadel or Arx with the town 
below. These walls afford a magnifi- 
cent example of this style of construc- 
tion, and may be traced on both sides 
of the ascent, nearly throughout their 
entire course. The citadel is now 
called Monte San Pietro, from a tradi- 
tion that it was for some time the resi- 
dence of the apostle: it contains a 
few poor houses which have arisen 
among the ruins of the town erected 
by the Colonna. The old fortress of 
the family, although in ruins, still pre- 
serves many memorials of the middle 
ages. Over the principal gateway is 
the well-known armorial column with 
the letters S. C, the initials of Stefano 
Colonna, who rebuilt the town and 
castle in 1332, as we see by the following 
inscription, in Gothic characters, still 
legible : — magnificus . dns. stefan, 

DE COLXIMNA REDIFIPAVIT CIVITATEM 
PRENE8TE CU. MONTE ET ARCE . ANNO 

1332. The ch., dedicated to St. Peter, 
was built in the 17th century, on the 
site of one existing in tJie time of 



Gregory the Great, and restored in 
the pontificate of Clement XII. (1730.) 
It contains a picture of the Saviour 
delivering his charge to St. Peter, by 
Pietro da Gorton t ; a statue of the 
apostle, by the school of Bernini ; and 
a pedestal, now used for the holy 
water, on which we read an ancient 
inscription to Publius iElius Tiro, com- 
mander of the German cavalry in the 
time of Commodus. The view from 
this commanding eminence can hardly 
be surpassed in this district of beau- 
tiful panoramas, and the traveller who 
enjoys it cannot be surprised that Pyr- 
rhus and Hannibal ascended the hill 
to reconnoitre the localities of Eome. 
At the extremity of the plain is the 
capital, with the dome of St. Peter's 
rising prominently above all the other 
buildings; in the middle distance we 
see the lake of Gabii, and the Anio 
winding along the plain from the hills 
of Tivoli to its junction with the 
Tiber below the heights of ancient 
Antemnse. Immediately in front are 
the villages and towns clustered on 
the outer crater of the Alban mount, 
prominent among which are Velletri, 
almost in a direct line with the clas- 
sical Algidus, Rocca Priore, Monte 
Compatri, and Monte Porzio: at the 
foot of this range are Colonna and 
Frascati, while in the centre of the 
crater, towering above all the rest. Is 
seen the summit of Monte Pila, con- 
cealing Monte Cavi from our view. 
On the 1. is the rich valley of the 
Sacco, in which we recognise Val- 
montone, Monte Fortino (the site of 
the Volscian city of Artena), CoUe 
Ferro, Segni, Anagni, Paliano, Genaz- 
zano, and Cavi : on the rt., among the 
hills of which Palestrina forms a part, 
are Poli, Monte Affliano (the site of 
^sula), and the heights of Tivoli. 
Immediately behind the citadel are 
Hocca di Cavi and Capranica. Among 
the antiquities discovered at Palestrina 
we may mention the fragments of the 
Fasti of Verrius Flaccus, mentioned 
by Suetonius, found here in 1773 by 
Cardinal Stoppani, and well known to 
scholars by the learned illustrations of 
Professor Nibby. They are now pre- 
served in the Vidoni palace. 
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About a mile from the lower town 
are the immense ruins of the Villa 
^uilt by Hadrian, and enlarged by 
Antoninus Pius: they give name to 
the ch. of S. Maria delta VUla, and 
cover the surface for nearly } m. The 
style of their construction presents a 
great similarity to that of Hadrian's 
villa at Tivoli: the colossal statue 
of Antinous, now in the Lateran Mu- 
seum, was discovered in the ruins. 
On the road to Cavi, a mile beyond 
the Porta del Sole, we cross the Fosso 
di Palestrina by the Ponte dello Spe- 
dalato, near which is an octagonal 
ruin bearing a remarkable analogy to 
that of the so-called Tempio della 
Tosse at Tivoli. The older anti- 
quaries described it as a Serapion, 
as a Temple of the Sun, and as the 
Schola Faustiniana ; but it is now con- 
sidered to be a Christian church of 
the 4th or 5th century. In all parts 
of the country immediately around the 
lower town are numerous ruins and 
traces of foundations, the remains pro- 
bably of patrician villas ; but the de- 
scription of their imperfect fragments 
would have little interest, and would 
involve many antiquarian theories 
which it would be a hopeless task to 
attempt to reconcile. The traveller 
will be more gratified with the exami- 
nation of the fine fragment of the 
ancient road which connected the Via 
Pnenestina with the Via Labicana: 
it is paved with massive polygonal 
blocks of lava, and is still perfect for a 
considerable distance. 

From Palestrina an interesting ex- 
cursion may be made to Cavi, Genaz- 
zano, Olevano, . and Paliano. At 
Olevano and Paliano the traveller has 
before him the choice of 2 excursions, 
each of great beautv : in the first, he 
mav proceed from Olevano to Subiaco, 
and return to Rome hj Tivoli, visiting 
on his way the site of Horace's Sabine 
farm, ana ascending Monte Grenaro: 
in the second, from Paliano he may 
visit Anagni, Ferentino, Segni, and 
the valley of the Sacco, described in the 
Handbook for Southern Italy, and 
either extend his tour to the Pelas^e 
fbrtresses of Alatri and Veroli, with 
the Grotto of CoUepardo and Arpino, 



on the Neapolitan frontier, or return 
to Rome by Cora, Norba, Velletri, and 
Albano. 

CAVI, 

distant 3 miles from Palestrina, a town 
of about 2000 souls, finely built on the 
slopes of the Monte di Mentorella, one 
of the most picturesque places in this 
beautiful district. The road is ancient, 
and was probably the line of communi- 
cation between Palestrina and Anagni : 
in many parts the polygonal pave- 
ment is quite perfect. In pursuing 
this road we traverse the battle-field 
on which C. Aquilius Tuscus defeated 
the Hernici, b.c. 487. We cross the 
Ponte dello Spedalato, mentioned 
above; and near Cavi pass the fine 
modern bridge of 7 arches, built in 
1827 over a deep torrent, one of the 
tributaries of the Sacco. The town 
was built by the Colonna, who held it 
as early as the llth century: it wfte 
one of the dependencies of Palestrina, 
and shared its fortunes. It is memo- 
rable for the treaty of peace signed 
there in 1557 between the duke of Alba 
and the Carafiedchi. Above Cavi is 
Bocca di Cavi, 3 m. distant, sitaated on 
the summit of a commandinff hill. It is 
a small mountain-village of 500 sonls, 
and has been in the possession of the 
Colonna family since the 1 Sth century. 
The road from Cavi to Paliano is 
good, and one of the most beautiful in 
this district. A steep descent on 
leaving Cavi brings us into Uie valley, 
whence the road again ascends to the 
ch. of S. Giacomo and S. Anna, finely 
situated on a hill overlooking the 
plain of the Sacco. Beyond it, a road 
on the 1. hand, through the Olmata, 
leads to Genazzano, a mile distant 
fh>m the road. 

OENAZZANO, 

about 4 m. from Cavi, a highly pic- 
turesque but dilapidated town of 2400 
souls, built on the slopes of a steep 
hill above the Rivotano torrent, and 
surmounted by a baronial castle, which 
is cut ofif from the hill, and protected 
by a drawbridge. It derives its nante 
from the ancient Roman family of 
Grenacia, the ruins of whose villa are 
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still yisible. It passed to the Colonna 
at the same time as Palestrina and 
Colonna, and was for many cen- 
turies the fortress of a branch of 
their family. It is said to have been 
the birthplace of Martin V. It is 
also remarkable for the treacherous 
murder of his kinsman Stefano Co- 
lonna in 1433. In the following year 
it was occupied by Fortebraccio, 
during his attack on Rome. In 1461 
Pius II. resided there for some time, 
and in 1557 it was th^ head-quarters 
of the duke of Alba prior to the treaty 
of Cavi. It is now remarkable only 
for the beauty of its position, and for 
the rich chapel of the Madonna di Buon 
Consiglio, one of the most famous 
shrines in this part of Italy. At the 
fiesta of the Madonna the peasantry 
assemble from all parts of the surround- 
ing hills, and ftrom the Neapolitan fron- 
tier ; and there is probably no place in 
the neighbourhood of Rome in which 
the artist could find so many subjects 
for his pencil as at the Festa of Ge- 
nazzano. 

OLEVANO, 

6 m. firom Genazzano, and 12 frokn 
Subiaco, another picturesque town of 
3000 souls, built on a rocky hill at the 
fixyt of Monte del Corso, in the midst 
of the most romantic scenery, which 
has been for ages the study of the land- 
scape-painters of Rome, who reside 
there in summer for weeks together. 
The little inn above the town is de- 
scribed as the "perfection of rustic 
comfort." It is entirely a town of the 
middle ages ; it derived its name from 
the appropriation of its revenues to 
provide the churches, on which its ter- 
ritory depended, with incense, called 
Ohbantim, In the 12th century it 
was the baronial castle of the Fran- 
gipani, who subsequently exchanged 
It for the castle of Tivera, near Vel- 
letri, when Olevano became the pro- 
perty of the Benedictine monastery 
of Subiaco. In the 13th century it 
passed to the Colonna, who held it till 
the 17th century, when they sold it to 
the Borghese, who still possess it, with 
the title of marquis. The approach 
to Olevano ffom the side of Subiaco is 



extremely fine : the old baronial castle 
of the 13th century, built by the Colonna 
on a massive rock of Apennine lime- 
stone, is seen to great advantage ; and 
the insulated hill of Paliano combines 
with the distant chain of the Volscian 
mountains to form one of the most 
beautiful scenes in Ital^. In the Piazza 
Maggiore is a fountam with a muti- 
lated inscription recording the forma- 
tion of an aqueduct by Pius VI., and 
its restoration in 182U b^ Benedetto 
Greco, " for the love of his country ;*' 
an example of local patriotism which 
might be advantageously followed in 
many of the large capitals. The ch., 
dedicated to Sta. Margherita, is one of 
the finest buildings in the town. On 
the E. of Olevano are the ruins of an 
imperial villa, in which numerous frag- 
ments of marble and a marble urn with 
bas-reliefs, now preserved in the castle 
of the Colonna at Genazzano, were 
discovered. A rough but interesting 
and very beautiful path cut in the vol- 
canic tufa as for as Rojate leads from* 
Olevano to Subiaco, through that village 
and Affile. Rojate^ a mountain-village of 
750 souls, appears, from some remains 
of walls built of large rectangular 
blocks, to occupy the site of an ancient 
city. Affile is mentioned by Pliny, and 
its antiquity is confirmed by numerous 
inscriptions and marble fragments dis- ' 
covered in its neighbourhood, which are 
preserved in the walls of the churches 
and other buildings. Affile is frequently 
mentioned in ecclesiastical documents 
of the middle ages as one of the tem- 
poral possessions of the monastery of 
Subiaco. The distance from Olevano 
to Rojate is 4 m., from Rojate to Affile 
5 m., from Affile to Subiaco 5^ m. : the 
road between the latter places is very 
rough, and the excursion can hardly 
be performed in less than 4 hoars. 



PALIANO, 

8 m. from Cavi by the direct' road, 
and 5 m. from Genazzano, finely 
situated on an insulated rooky hill, in 
the territory of the ancient Hernici, 
and one of the ^strongest positions at 
the entrance of the valley of the Sacco. 
Indeed it is rather a fortress than a 
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town, for it is strongly fortified by 
towers and bastions of the 16th cen- 
tury, and it has only one approach, 
by means of a drawbridge. The po- 
pulation is 3600. Paliano appears to 
have risen in the 10th century, from 
which time its natural strength made 
it an important post in the contests of 
the Roman barons. It was one of the 
strongholds of the counts of Segni 
until the pontificate of Martin V., who 
conferred it on his nephews Antonio 
and Odoardo Colonna. It is cele- 
brated by the contemporary chroni- 
clers for its defence by Prospero Co- 
lonna against Sixtus IV., when Pros- 
pero, fearing treachery on the part of 
the inhabitants, seized the children of 
the principal citizens and sent them to 
Genazzano b& hostages. It remained 
in their family until 1556, when Paul 
IV., in his quarrel with Marc Antonio 
Colonna, deprived him of his feudal 
possessions, and conferred Paliano on 
his nephew Giovanni Caraffa, the 
-baron who was afterwards beheaded 
by Pius IV. With this donation Paul 
IV. raised Paliano to the rank of a 
duchy. The fortifications, which now 
form the chief feature of the town, 
were built by the Caraffa family, and 
were so perfectly impregnable by the 
warfare of that time, that Paliano be- 
I came a position of some consequence 
as a frontier fortress against Naples : 
of late years it has been converted 
into a prison for criminals condemned 
to perpetual or lengthened imprison- 
ment. After the memorable victory 
of Marc Antonio Colonna II. over the 
Turks at Lepanto, the Colonna were 
reinstated in their baronial property, 
and have ever since held Paliano un- ^ 
disturbed : it gives a ducal title to the ! 
chief of the Colonna family. A tole- 
rable road leads from Paliano to 
Anigniy below which we fall into the 
road to Naples, by Ferentino and Fro- 
sinone. 

ZAOAROLO. 

Travellers who have visited Colonna 
on their road to Palestrina should 
return by Zagarolo and the lake of 
Gabii. Zagarolo is 6 m. from Pa- 
lestrina, about 19 m. from Rome by 



the ancient Via Prsenestina, and about 
I m. from the modern road to Naples, 
which follows the Via Labicana. It 
is a small town of 3600 souls, situ- 
ated on the summit of a long neck 
of land, almost insulated in the 
plain midway between Palestrina and 
Colonna. The town consists of 
one narrow street nearly a mile in 
length, and from the numerous antiqui- 
ties discovered on the hill is supposed 
to occupy the site of an imperial villa. 
One of these antiquities, a sitting statue 
of Jupiter with the eagle and thunder- 
bolts, is placed over the Roman gate, 
Many of the houses are as old as the 
13th century : the churches and piazze 
are decorated with marble columns and 
inscriptions found upon the spot. Zaga- 
rolo was a place of some interest in the 
history of the middle ages. In the 1 2th 
century it belonged to the Colonna^ : in 
the contest of Boniface VIII. with that 
family it was destroyed by the papal 
party, and restored by the Colonna on 
their recovery of Palestrina. It was 
besieged and captured by Cardinal Vi- 
telleschi in the pontificate of Eugenius 
IV., after a siege of three months, and 
partly destroyed. It became memora- 
ble under Gregory XIV. as the scene 
of the celebrated conference of theolo- 
gians who were commissioned by that 
pontiff to revise the edition of the Bible 
now known as the Vulgate. An in- 
scription in the palace records this 
interesting fact, and gives the names of 
the prelates. In the 17th century it 
became the property of the Rospigliosi 
family, to one of whom it gives a ducal 
title, in whose fine baronial palace 
Charles III. lodged in 1734, on his 
march to Naples. The palace, situated 
in the middle of the town, commands on 
one side an extensive view of the Cam- 
pa^na. 

GABII, 

7 m. from Za^rolo, and 12 m. from 
Rome. In visiting the site of this 
celebrated city from Rome, we leave 
the city by the Porta Maggiore. We 
have here the choice of two roads : 
one is the ancient Via Gabina or Prse- 
nestina ; the other is the Via Labicana 
as far as Finocchio, where a branch 
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road, passing by the Torre di S. Anto- 
nio, a ruined tower of the 12th century, 
joins the Via Gabina near the Osteria 
delP Osa. Following the Via Gabina, 
at the distance of 2 m. from the Porta 
Maggiore we pass the Aequo BoUicante, 
the supposed limits of the territory 
of ancient Rome, where the Arvales 
sang their well-known hymn. About 
ij m. beyond this we pass the Torre 
di Schiavif the site of the villa of the 
emperor Gordian, of which a large 
reservoir and other ruins are still visi- 
ble. The road for many miles is lined 
with tombs on each side, and still re- 
tains its ancient pavement, composed of 
large polygonal blocks of lava. Beyond 
the Torre di Schiavi we pass the Torre 
Tre Teste, and af the distance of 8 m. 
from Rome cross a deep ravine by the 
Ponte di NonOf an ancient bridge in a 
remarkable state of preservation. It 
is so ilat that it frequently escapes the 
notice of travellers, but it is a noble 
structure and well worthy of being ex- 
amined. On descendiijg into the ravine, 
we see 7 lofty arches constructed with 
great solidity in horizontal courses of 
quadrilateral stones, perfectly Etruscan 
in their style. The pavement and part 
of the ancient parapet are also still 
preserved. Beyond this we arrive at 
the Osteria deir Osa, on the bank of 
the little stream of that name. In pro- 
ceeding from the osteria to the ruins we 
traverse the spot where the subterranean 
noises on the passage of horses or a car- 
riage over the hollow ground are still 
heard as described by Pliny : **qu€edam 
vero terrw ad gressus tremunty sicvt in 
Gabinemi agro non procul urhe Soma 
jugerafef^ne ducenta equitantiuin cursu." 
We pass in front of the Osteria di Pan- 
tano, cross the emissary of the lake near 
an ancient tomb, and immediately ar- 
rive at the ruins of Gabii, marked by 
the modern village of Castiglione. The 
site of this ancient city was fully ascer- 
tained by prince Marcantonio Borghese 
in 1792, when many of the valuable 
sculptures now in the Louvre were dis- 
covered . It is supposed that Castiglione 
occupies the site of the ancient citadel, 
and that the city extended from Pan- 
tano along the ridge above the eastern 
Home. 



side of the lake, the highest portion of 
the lip of the crater. The history of 
Gabii is too well known to require re- 
petition : it will be sufficient to state that 
It was of Greek origin ; that it is cele- 
brated by the Roman historians as the 
place to which Romulus and I^emus 
were sent to learn the Greek language ; 
that it was obtained by Tarquinius Su- 
perbus by the treachery of his son Sex • 
tins, and consequently fell under the 
power of Rome without a struggle. It 
was subsequently ruined in the wars of 
Sylla, and Horace describes it as de- 
populated m his time t — 

** Scis LebedoB quid sit f Gabiis desertiOr 
atque 



Fidenis vicus." 



Ep. i. 11. 



The city does not appear to have 
been deserted for a long time subse- 
quently, and its name is found in eccle- 
siastical documents as late as the lOth 
century. On the rocks above the lake 
we may trace considerable remains of 
the ancient walls, arranged in parallelo- 
grams. The principal ruin is that of 
the Temple of Juno Gabina, celebrated 
by Virgil in the seventh iEneid : — 

** quique arva GabinsB 
Junonis, gelidumque Anieneiu, et roecida rivia 
Hemica saxa cohrnt." 

The walls of the cella are stilt perftct, 
composed of rectangular masses of ga- 
Wna without X5ement, in the early Ro- 
man style: many of these blocks are 
4 feet long and 2- feet high. The interior 
of the cella, nearly 50 feet in length, 
still retains its ancienf pavementof white 
mosaic, with the sacrarium feet deep. 
Close to this interesting ruin ai*e som<^ 
fragments of fluted columns in the Ionic 
style, on which the stucco coating is 
still visible. Near this are the ruins 
of the Greek theatre, with remains of 
a few seats constructed entirely of ga- 
bina. Near the Osteria di Pantano art; 
some vestiges of the aqueduct con- 
structed by Hadrian. There are no 
remains of the baths which were cele- 
brated from the time of Augustus to 
that of Domitiau ; the classical tourist, 
however, will not forget the altosion of 
Horace : — 

o 
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'* San« myrteta relinqui, 
Dictaque cessantem nervis elldere morbum 
Sulfura contemui, vicus geinit, invidus aegris, 
Qiii caput ct Btomachum supponere foutibus 

audent 
Clusinis, Gabiosque petunt et frigida rura." 

Kp. i. 15. 5. 

Between Castigliooe and the lake are 
the ruins of an ancient church dedi- 
cated to S. Primitivo in the 1 1th cen- 
tury, with some remains of paintings in 
the trihune. On the right of the neck 
of land leading to Castiglione is a con- 
tinuous series of excavations, from 
which both ancient and modern Rome 
have derived their supply of the vol- 
canic stone so often mentioned as the 
gabina, and of which the earlier repub- 
lican monuments of Rome appear to 
have been constructed. Castiglione re- 
tains some of its middle-age walls and 
its ruined tower of the 14th century, 
built on the ancient walls of Gabii. A 
fine fragment of these walls, composed 
of rectangular blocks 5 or 6 courses 
deep, may be seen at the N.W. angle 
of the tower. 

The Lake of Gabii is probably the crater 
of an extinct volcano. Professor Nibby 
remarks the singular fact, that, though 
the city is noticed by all the classical 
writers, no mention of the lake occurs 
until the 5th century, when it is found 
in some of the ecclesiastical documents 
in the Vatican relating to the martyr- 
dom of S. Primitivo, who was be- 
headed at Gabii, and his body thrown 
into the lake. In the 8th century it 
was called the Lago di Burrano : and 
in the Utli century, after the building 
of Castiglione, it took the name of that 
village. The whole property formerly 
belonged to the Colonna, who sold it 
in 1614 to Cardinal Scipio Borghese, 
in whose family it has since remained. 
The lake was drained a few years ago 
by Prince Borghese, who has converted 
it from the state of a pestilential marsh 
into a district of great fertility. 

About half a mile from Gabii, lower 
down the valley of the Osa, is disUl 
d' Oaoj formerly supposed to be the site 
of the Alban city of Collatia, which 
gave name to one of the gates of Rome, 
and became celebrated as the scene 
of the death of Lucretia. The walk 



through this pretty valley is very agree- 
able, and the traveller should extend it 
to Lunghexza lower down, on the junc- 
tion of the Osa with the Auio, where he 
may visit the baronial mansion of the 
Strozzi family. Lunghezza is beauti- 
fully situated above these streams, and 
is more likely to be the site of Collatia 
than Castel a Osa. 



VEII, 

about 12 m. from Rome, close to the 
high road to Florence, between the 
post-station of La Storta and Baccano. 
A carriage for 4 persons, to go and 
return in the same day, may be hired 
for 3 scudi. No beds can be obtained 
at any place nearer to\he ruins than La 
Storta, so that the traveller who desires 
to explore them in detail must take up 
his quarters there. At Isola a cicerone 
called Antonio Val^ri nuiy be found. 
He is well acquainted with the localities, 
and can provide donkeys if required. 
The traveller will find it desirable to 
carry his own provisions from Rome or 
' from La Storta. To see the Ponte Sodo, 
the Columbarium, and the Painted 
Tomb will not require more than 2 
hours. The Arx will require another 
hour. To see all these, and make the 
complete circiut of the city, will require 
altogether 5 hours. The traveller who 
visits it in a carriage must proceed direct 
to the Osteria del Fosso, a short distance 
from La Storta, just beyond the 10th 
modern milestone from Home, where he 
will find a road on the right leading to 
Isola Famese, and to the site of the 
ancient city. Those who proceed on 
horseback or on foot will turn ofi:* from 
the high road near the so-called Tonib 
of Nero, where an ancient road branches 
off on the rt hand, and appears, from 
the numerous vestiges of massive pave- 
ment which were lately visible, to be 
the Via Veientana. This road is marked 
on either side by numerous foundations 
of tombs, one of which, near the build- 
ing called Ospedaletto, is remarkable 
for the size and imposing character of 
its ruins. After crossing 2 branches of 
the torrent called the Turia, the road 
turns almost at right angles, and from 
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that point runs parallel to the valley of 
the Cremera. Almost opposite this bend, 
on the other side of the stream, is La 
Valca, the supposed site of the camp of 
the Fabii. Ascending the valley above 
the junction of the Cremera with the 
Fossode' due Fossi, the 2 streams which 
surround the site of Veii, we pass the 
Arco di Pino, a fine arch in the tufa, by 
which the road in ancient times is sup- 
posed to have descended to the Cremera. 
The elevated ridge on this side of the 
valley is supposed by Sir W. Gell to be 
the position of the Koman camp during 
the siege. 

The discovery of the true site of Veii 
is one of those interesting results for 
w^hich we are indebted to the study of 
Etruscan antiquities, which has made 
such rapid progress within the last few 
years. The recent researches among 
the buried cities of Etruria have done 
more to elucidate the early history of 
Italy than the speculations of the anti- 
quaries, or the uncertain records handed 
down to us by the Homans themselves. 
As early as the 1 5th century the Italian 
antiquaries began to discuss the locality 
of this famous Etruscan city ; and from 
that period to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century no spot on the map of Italy 
has been so much the subject of specu- 
lation and dispute. The recent disco- 
veries have added Veii to the number 
of those ancient cities whose existence is 
proved to be no fable, and have esta- 
blished beyond a doubt that it was situ- 
ated between the two streams above men- 
tioned, below the rocky citadel of Isola 
Faniese. Independently of the evidence 
afforded by the ruins, numerous inscrip- 
tions bearing the names of well-known 
Etruscan families have been discovered. 
The most remarkable of these are the 
inscriptions of the Tarquitii celebrated 
by Virgil, and mentioned by Livy 
among those families which embraced 
the cause of Kome during the siege : 
they gave name to the Libri Tar- 
quitiani used by the auruspices, and 
consttlted as late as the 4th century by 
the emperor Julian in his expedition 
against the Persians. Before we pro- 
ceed to the details of the antiquities, wq 
may remind the scholar of the descrip- 



tion of Dionysius, who says that the 
third war in which Romulus engaged 
was against Veii, the most powerful of 
the 12 cities of the Etruscan League, 
distant from Kome 100 stadia, situated 
on a lofty and insulated rock, and as 
large as Athens. The distance of 100 
stadia is exactly 12^ m. from Rome, 
calculating 8 stadia to the modern mile : 
the other points of the description will 
be adverted to hereafter. We shall not 
dwell on the facts of the early history 
of Veii : every traveller may be pre- 
sumed to be acquainted with the long 
wars it sustained against Rome, and with 
its celebrated siege and capture by Ca- 
millus, who entered the citadel by means 
of a mine, b.c. 393, after a 10 years' siege. 
On the fall of the Etruscan city the site 
was long deserted and apparently forgot- 
ten until the time of Csesar, when an Im- 
perial municipium arose in the heart of 
the city, far within the circuit of the 
ancient walls. Propertius tells us that 
the ancient area was converted into pas- 
tures in his day : — 

'• Nunc intra muros pastoris bnccina lenti 
Cantat, et in vestris ossibus arva metunt." 

Eleg, 4. 11. 

In the age of Hadrian, Florus says, 
" Who now knows the site of Veii ? 
What ruins, what vestiges of it are 
visible ? It is difficult to put faith in 
our annals when they would make us 
believe in the existence of Veii ;** a 
remarkable passage, as the Roman mu- 
nicipium was then Nourishing within a 
short distance of the Etruscan walls 
which we shall presently describe. In 
the middle ages the situation of the 
ruins, so near the Roman road, was not 
likely to escape the notice of the barons 
in their system of predatory warfare. 
The ecclesiastical MSS. in the Vatican 
tell us that in the beginning of the 1 0th 
century a castle existed on the isolated 
rock which we consider to have formed 
the fortress of the ancient city. It de- 
rived from its position the name of Isola, 
being called in the docinnents of the 
10th century the Isola di Ponte Veueno, 
and in more recent times the Isola 
Famese. This tower was evidently a 
position of some strength, as the hostages 

o 2 
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sent by the emperor Henry V. to pope 
Paschal II. were placed in it for security. 
In the 14th century it was held by the 
Orsim, and in 1485 was captured by 
Prospero Colonua. In the contests of 
Alexander YI. with the Orsini, Isola 
was besieged by C8e>ar Borgia, and cap- 
tured after 12 days' siege, when a great 
portion of the castle was destroyed. It 
appears at a later period to have been 
incorporated with the duchies of Castro 
and Ronciglione, and to have derived 
from their possessors the title of Famese. 
In the 17th century it passed to the 
Camera Apostolica, and was sold in 
1820 to the duchess of Chablais, from 
whom it descended to the late queen 
of Sardinia, and from her to the present 
empress of Brazil. 

Althouffh Nardini and Holstenius had 
both fixed the site of Veii at the Isola 
Famese, Sir William Gell was the first 
antiquary who produced a map of 
the city, and puolished an account of 
it in the Transactions of the Arohso- 
logical Institute. He examined and 
traced the ancient walls throughout 
their entire course; and was convinced 
that the account of Dionysius, quoted 
above, describing the city as being as 
large as Athens, was not exaggerated. 
The masses of wall thus discovered, con- 
cealed amonff tufts of brushwood and 
by accumulations of soil, are composed 
of quadrilateral blocks of tufa, some 
of which, particularly on the northern 
and eastern flanks, are from 9 to 11 
feet in length. Sir W. Gell considered 
that a mass of rock at the S.E. point, 
above the junction of the Cremera with 
the Fosso de' due Fossi or the Fosso 
delP Isola, called by the peasants the 
Piazza d* Armi, was the ancient citadel, 
and that Isola was beyond the walls. 
Mr. Dennis considers, from the sepul- 
chral cavps and niches, " most of them 
apparently Etruscan," which are hol- 
lowed in the rock in every direction, 
that Isola was " nothing more than part 
of the Necropolis of Veii." Professor 
Nibby thought that Isola was too com- 
manding and too important an elevation 
to be allowed to remain without the 
walls by a people so warlike as the 
Etruscans, and consequently regarded 



it as the ancient Arz, on which stood 
the celebrated Temple of Juno, into 
which the mine of Camillus penetrated. 
He considers that the Piazza d' Armi 
may have been a second Arx, and that 
the modern name has perhaps preserved 
a record of the fact. In the flanks 
of Isola are numerous sepulchral cham- 
bers, but no trace of the cuniculus of 
Cam il 1 us has been discovered . The si te 
of Veii, as we have stated above, lies 
between two streams. The first of these, 
the principal stream of the vallev below 
Isola, is the Fosso di Formello, the 
ancient Cremera, well known in the 
history of the wars of Veii with the 
Fabii : it rises under the Monte del 
Sorbo, to the W. of Baccano. The 
second stream rises near Torretta, on 
the 1. of the Via Cassia, and is tra- 
versed by the modern road near the 
Osteria del Fosso, 12 m. from Kome : 
near Veii it precipitates itself in a fine 
cascade over u rock 80 feet high, and 
then proceeds along a deep channel, 
separating Isola from the rest of Veii : 
at the south-eastern extremity of Isola 
it receives two small torrents, called 
the Pino and the Storta, and is thence 
called the Fosso de* due Fossi : it unites 
with the Cremera below the Piazza 
d' Armi. These two streams very 
clearly define the triangular space oc- 
cupied by the ancient city. 

We shall now proceed to trace the 
circuit of the walls, and point out the 
position of the gates which may still 
be recognised. It is necessar5, how- 
ever, to apprise the traveller that the 
ruins are undergoing such constant 
changes that no description can hold 

Swd even fi*om year to vear. Mr. 
ennis says, " Every time I visit Veii 
1 am struck with the rapid progress 
of destruction. Nibby ana Gell men- 
tion many remains which are no longer 
visible. The site has less to show 
on each succeeding ^ear. Even ma- 
sonry, snc4i as the pier of the bridge 
over the Fosso di Formello, that from 
its massiveness might defy the pilfer- 
ing of the peasantry, is torn to pieces, 
and the blocks removed to form walls 
•or houses elsewhere, so that, ere long, 
I fear it will be said of Veii, ' her 
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very ruins ha"^e pefi6h«»d.' ** Begin- 
ning with the road from the Osteria 
del Fosso, "we find the W. gate of 
the city near the Ponte detl' Isola, an 
ancient bridge of a single arch, 22 
feet in span : this gate is supposed by 
the antiquaries to hafir been the en- 
trance of the road from the Beptem 
Pagi, and they call it from that cir- 
cumstance the Porta d^ Sette Pagi. 
Near the Foctso dell' Isola is a gate 
which appears to have been formed 
in the walls which united the town 
with the citadel on the rock of Isola, 
and called the Porta delJ^ Arce, E. 
of Isola on the plain below the rock, 
near the junction of the Fosso del 
Pino with that of Isola, are some mine- 
ral springs, and another gate called 
the Porta Campana. Beyond, on the 
S.£., are the ruins of a gate in the 
direction of Fidense, called the Porta 
Fidenate, Near this a curious postern 
and a flight of steps of uncemented 
Etruscan masonry, called " La Sca^ 
letta," were discovered in 1840. Be- 
yond the Piazza d* Armi, ascending the 
valley of the Cremera, we may trace 
the gates in the eastern and northern 
circuit of the city : the first is the Porta 
di Pietra Pertusa, in the direction of 
the Pietra Pertusa, a remarkable cut- 
ting by which the road from Veii 
joined the Flaminian Way. On the 
road outside this gate is a large tumu- 
lus, called La Vaccareccia, with a 
crest of trees forming a conspicuous 
object in the Campagna. It has been 
excavated by the queen -of Sardinia; 
but nothing was discovered to con- 
firm or to disprove Sir W. Gell's 
suggestion, that it may be the tomb of 
Propertius king of Veii, or of Morpius, 
the Yeientine king who instituted the 
Salian rites and dances. At the N.E. 
angle of the walls is the Porta delle 
Are Muzie, called the Porta Spezieria 
by Canina: all the internal fortifica- 
tions of this gate, forming a kind of 
piazza, have been prei>erved, together 
with the remains of a massive bridge 
composed of quadrangular blocks of 
tufa; two roads led out of it, one to 
Pietra Pertusa, the other to Monte Mn- 
sinOi a remarkable conical volcanic hill 



eastward of Baccano, ascended by broad 
artificial spiral terraces, whose sum- 
mit, clothed with fine groves of oaks, 
and commanding a noble view, is still 
crowned with the ruins of a circular 
building supposed to be the Ara Mu- 
tisB, the Temple of the Etruscan 
Venus. Between this and the next 
gate Sir W. Gell saw and delineated 
some remarkable fragments of the 
ancient walls, composed of enormous 
blocks of tu&, many of which were 
10 ft long and 5 ft. highj the walls 
rested on a triple course of brieks each 
about a yard in length, a peculiarity 
of construction which has not been 
observed in any other Etruscan city. 
The next gate is the Porta Capenate^ a 
double gate flanked by a tower, close to 
the Ponte Sodo, a bridge excavated arti- 
ficially, like a tunnel, in the tufa, 2-40 
ft. lung, 15 ft. broad, and 20 ft. high: 
it is so covered with trees and brush- 
wood that it may easily be passed with- 
out notice, although it forms one of the 
most picturesque objects of the locality. 
This gate was without doubt the piin- 
cipal entrance to Veii, and that by 
which the road from Oapena, Falerii, 
Nepe, &c., parsed into the city. Near 
it is a warm mineral spring. The tu- 
muli in the neighbourhood of the Ponte 
Sodo were explored by the prince of 
Canino, who discovered in them some 
of the most beautiful gold ornaments 
in his collection, and subsequently in 
1839 and 1841. The gate is still used 
for the passage of the modem road from 
Isola to Formello. Monte Musino, 8tc. 
Beyond this is the Porta del Cohmbario^ 
which derives its name from the ruined 
Columbarium near it. Some of the 
polygonal pavement of the road which 
led firom this gate to the Formello 
may still be traced, with its kerb- 
stones and ruts worn by ancient 
chariotx wheels ; remains of the pier of 
the bridge are also visible in the For- 
mello. Farther on are some fine frag- 
ments of the city walls, resting on 
bricks like the portion already de- 
scribed. The last gate to be men- 
tioned is the Porta Sutrina, a short 
distance from the Ponte di Formello, a 
bridge of Roman brickwork built upon 
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Etroscan piers. The ancient road which 
entered Veii by the gate of Fidenaj 
passed out of it after traversing the 
whole length of the city, and fell into 
the Via Cassia near the 1 2th milestone 
on the modern road from Rome. The 
gate faces Sutri, and probably led to it. 
This brings us back to the Ponte dell' 
Isola, from which we commenced our 
survey. The circuit of the walls we 
have now described is supposed to be 
about 6 m. In the centre of the plain 
which thejr enclose, now so densely 
covered with briers and thistles as to 
be almost impenetrable in parts, are 
several traces of a Roman road and 
some vestiges of tombs and a colum- 
barium marking the site of the Roman 
municipium, founded by the emperors 
after the destruction of the Etruscan 
city. It was about 2 miles in circum- 
ference. The columbarium is now the 
only representative of the Roman set- 
tlement: it was found entire, and the in- 
terior was ornamented with stucco and 
paintings, but all of these are now de- 
stroyed, and the 3 chambers of which 
the building was composed are in a 
state of ruin. Near it were found the 
2 colossal heads of Tiberius and Augus- 
tus, the sitting colossal statue of Tibe- 
rius preserved in the Vatican Museum, 
a mutilated statue of Germanicus, and 
some other interesting fragments. 

On the other side of the valley of the 
Formello, half-way up the slope of the 
mound called the Poggio Reale, is the 
very interesting Painted Tomb, disco- 
vered by Marchese Campana in the 
winter of 1842, the key of which is kept 
at Isola. It is the only tomb of Veii 
which is now open, and, as it is probably 
the most ancient which has yet been dis- 
covered in any Etruscan city, it cannot 
fail to interest the traveller and anti- 
quary, to whom the discoverer has 
rendered an important service, by leav- 
ing it with its furniture in the exact 
condition in which it was when opened. 
The passage cut in the rock leading to 
the tomb is guarded by 2 lions coachanty 
and the entrance itself is similarly 
guarded. The tomb is a low gloomy 
chamber excavated in the volcanic rock, 
with a door formed of converging blocks 



of the earliest cydopean constructicm, as 
seen from the inside. The walls are 
covered with grotesque paintings of 
men, boys, horses, leopards, cats,winged 
sphinxes, and dogs, remarkable for their 
mde execution, their strange colour- 
ing, and disprflj^rtionate forms. These 
pamtings are of the very highest anti- 
quity, and are remarkable as being 
much ruder and less E^ptian in their 
character than those discovered in the 
painted tombs of Tarquinii and other 
Etruscan cities. Projecting f^om tiie 
walls on either side of the tomb is a 
bench of rock, on each of which, when 
the tomb was opened, a skeleton was 
found, but exposure to the air soon 
caused both of them to crumble into 
dust. One of these had been a warrior, 
and on the rt.-hand bench are still 
preserved portions of the breastplate, 
the spear-head, and the helmet, perfo- 
rated by the fatal weapon which de- 
prived the warrior of life. The other 
skeleton, from the absence of armour, 
was probably that of a woman. Micali 
remarks that the style and decorations 
of this tomb show no imitation of the 
Egyptian, and that ^*all is genuinely 
national, and characteristic of the pri- 
mitive Etruscan school." The large 
earthen jars, which were found to con- 
tain human ashes, are in the earliest 
style of Etruscan art. An inner and 
smaller chamber, with two beams 
carved in relief on the ceiling, has a 
low edge of rock round 3 of its sides, 
on which stand square cinerary urns or 
chests, also -containing human ashes, 
with several jars and vases, probably 
of the same character. In the centre 
is a low bronze brazier about 2 ft. in 
diameter, which doubtless served for 
burning perfumes. On the wall op- 
posite the doorway are painted 6 smaU 
many-coloured discs or pateree, the 
exact nature of which has been Ihe 
subject of much and hitherto inconclu- 
sive discussion. Above them are many 
stumps of nails in the walls, which 
have rusted away with all trace of the 
articles which were suspended from 
them. At the entrance of this double 
tomb were smaller ones on each side of 
the vestibule, intended probably for the 
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domestics or dependents of the family. 
It contains some fragments of pottery 
and the other usual mrniture of tombs. 
It is a peculiarity of this sepnlcbre that, 
unlike most other Etruscan tombs, it 
has no epitaph or inscription whatever, 
on sarcophagus, urn, cippus, or tile, to 
record the name of the chieftain or hero 
who was here interred. 

The antiquarian traveller will find a 
detailed description of Veil, accompanied 
by numerous plans, maps, and views, in 
Canina's beautiful TAntica Citta di 
Veil,* printed at Rome in 1847, at the 
expense of the queen dowager of Sar- 
dinia, and in Mr. Dennis's work on the 
Cemeteries of Etruria. 

The modern village of Isola is in a 
state of complete decay.. The buildings 
are chiefly of the 15th century ; the ap- 
pearance of the population, which seldom 
exceeds 100 souls, bears sufficient evi- 
dence of the prevalence of malaria dur- 
ing the hot months^ The church, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin and to St. Pancrazio, 
was 1>uilt in the 1 5th century, after the 
siege of Cesar Borgia ; it contains a 
fresco of the Coronation of the Virgin, 
the work probably of that period. The 
village was formerly approached only 
on one side, and was entered by a gate 
called the Portonaccio : it has now ano- 
ther gate of later construction cut in the 
tufa rock, commanding a picturesque 
view of the cascade, and of the fine 
precipices which bound the city on this 
side. 

FIDEMiE AND ANTEMN^. 

The traveller who desires to visit the 
sites of these ancient Sabine cities from 
Rome, a distance of only 5 ni., will have 
the choice of two roads : the one which 
follows the line of the Via Salaria runs 
direct from the Porta Salara ; the other 
quits Rome by the Porta del Popolo, 
and, leaving the road to Florence at 
the Casino di Papa Giulio, takes that on 
the rt. to the Acqua Acetosa, from which 
a path across the meadows, of less than 
a mile, leads to the foot of the hill, the 
site of ancient Antemnse. It is an 
interesting excursion, and, on account of 
its easy distance, is better managed from 



Rome than from any other point. Both 
these sites are fully described at p. 161 
of the Handbook of Central Italy, 
part I. 

An excursion, including Antemnse, 
FidensS) and Veii, may be made in 
the same day, by a good walker, 
and by leaving Rome early. Passing 
through the Porta Salara, Antemnse will 
be reached in less than an hour ; a couple 
of hours will suffice to examine Castel 
Giubeleo and the site of Fidense ; after 
which, crossing the Tiber in a boat, 
which may be found below Castel Giu- 
beleo, a path of about 5 m. leads along 
the Cremera to the site of Veii, leaving 
on the 1. Castel Cremera, where there 
are some remains of Roman tombs, and 
passing over the ground which witnessed 
the defeat of the 300 Fabii. 



LAKE OF BRACCTANO. 

25 m. from Rome. An excursion to 
the lake of Bracciano, although seldom 
thought of by the visitor to Rome, will 
be an agreeabledigression from the beaten 
track. The scenery of the lake differs 
in every respect from that of the smaller 
lakes of the Alban hills ; and the baronial 
castles which still frown upon its banks 
carry us back into the feudal times more 
completely than any other objects within 
so short a distance of the capital. The 
road to Bracciano is very good ; it 
branches off from the post-road to Flo- 
rence, beyond La Storta, and then tra- 
verses the ancient Via Claudia to the 
walls of the town. The country is dull 
and uninteresting until we approach the 
deserted town of Galera, the representa- 
tive of the ancient Careise, beautifully 
situated on the edge of a precipice of 
volcanic tufa above the pretty valley of 
the Arrone, the natural emissary of 
the lake of Bracciano. In the 10th cen- 
tury it gave title to the counts of Ga- 
lera, who held many important towns 
at this extremity of the Campagna : in 
the 13th century it passed to the Orsini, 
whose armorial bearings are still visible 
on the gates. Many of its houses are 
built in the Gothic style of the 1 3th cen- 
tury, and the walls which surround the 
town are probably two centuries older. 
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The site has been deserted on ac- 
count of the malaria, and the village 
is now in ruins. The position is 
exceedingly romantic, and its complete 
solitude is one of the most impressive 
examples of the influence of malaria 
which it is possible to conceive. The 
valley of the Arrone, which extends from 
Oalera to near Castel di Guido, on the 
road from Rome to Civita Vecchia, is 
extremely picturesque in its upper por- 
tion : watered by the perennial stream 
flowing from the lake of Bracciano, it is 
fertile, and contains numerous large 
meadows and pasturage-fiirms, upon 
which great numbers of horses and 
cattle are reared, and a large quantity 
of butter produced for the Koman mar- 
ket. The bottom of the valley consists 
of rich meadows, the hills on the sides 
of grazing land, over which rise woods 
of ilex, the cork-tree, and ordinary 
oaks. The farms of Santa Maria del 
Celsauo, belonging to the Jesuits, and 
of Casale di Galera to the Marehese di 
Hocca Giovane, would well repay a 
visit to those interested in the agricul- 
tural pursuits of the Roman Cam- 
pagna; but in this beautiful valley 
malaria is the great evil, few of its in- 
fiabitants being able to remain beyond 
the end of June. 

Beyond Galera the road traverses a 
1)are and dreary district of uninteresting 
country, skirting the barren hills which 
form t&e sonthem margin of the crater 
t>f the l^e. As we approach Bracciano 
we pass on the 1. hand a small pestilen- 
tial lake called the Logo Morto, beyond 
which the road divides into 2 branches, 
one leading direct to Bracciano, the 
other to the Cappuccini, whence a 
straight and very beautiful road about 
a mile in length brinffs us to the piazza 
of the castle. Near the Lago Morto we 
enjoy the first view of the lake, ter- 
minated by the picturesque village 
of Trevignano on the opposite shore, 
and backed by the forked peak of 
Monte Rocea Romaua, while on the 
extreme rt. we see the promontory 
crowned with the village of Anguillara. 
Bracciano is a well-built town of about 
1500 souls, with a thriving paper ma- 
nufaetory, and a magnificent baronial 



castle in the Gothic style, built by the 
Orsini in the 15th century, on a com- 
manding rocky eminence above the 
lake. It is generally considered to be 
the finest feudal castle in Italy ; it is 
defended by 4 lofty towers, machico- 
lations, and battlements, all in the most 
perfect order, and lighted by large 
Gothic windows. It is built of black 
lava, said to have been taken from the 
pavement of the Via Claudia* and the 
effect of its sombre colour is increased 
by the immense size and proportions of 
the outworks. The front facing the 
lake is entered by a projecting gateway 
leading into a spacious court, resem- 
bling m its style the Palazzo di Venezia 
at Rome. On numerous parts of the 
building the armorial bearings of the 
Orsini are still visible. In the interior 
many of the rooms are hung with 
tapestry and silk hangings of the time 
of the Orsini, and the old family por- 
traits, the massive chimney-pieces, and 
the heavy antiquated furniture, com- 
plete the picture of a baronial residence 
of the 1 5th centurv. The Orsini ap- 
pear to have been deprived of the pro- 
perty prior to the accession of Martin 
v., but they were reinstated in their 
possessions by that pontiff with the title 
of counts. In the wars of the Colonna 
with Sixtus IV. and Innocent VIII. 
in 1485, Bracciano was captured and 
sacked by the Colonna. The castle 
appears to have been built about this 
time, and Paul IV. in 1564 confirmed 
the Orsini in their fief, and raised it to 
the rank of a duch^. They retained 
possession of it until the close of the 
last century, when they sold it to the 
Odescalchi. The feudal privileges of 
the castle were not surrendered to the 
government at the French invasion, and 
are conse<^uently in full force : the hall 
of justice IS still shown at the summit 
of the castle, in which the duke has the 
power of sitting in judgment on his 
vassals. It would be difficult to find in 
any part of Europe a more perfect 
realization of baronial times than the 
castle of Bracciano : it seems made to 
be the scene of some story of romance, 
and we believe that it was the first plaoe 
in the neighbourhood of Rome which 
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Sir Walter Scott expressed an anxiety 
to visit. The town of Bracciano is 
divided into two portions, the borfo 
vecchio and the borgo uuovo : the old 
town includes the castle and its depen- 
dencies, but, althongh situated high 
above the lake, it shares with the lower 
quarter the suspicion of malaria. The 
Lake, a beautiful sheet of water, 22 m. 
in circumference, presents all the cha- 
racteristics of an extinct crater: it is 
the Lacns Sabatinus of the Romans, 
and derived its name from an ancient 
Etruscan city of Sabate, which was sup- 
posed by the Roman historians to have 
been submerged by the waters of the 
lake. An interesting road of 7 m. leads 
from Bracciano to the little village of 
OriolOf remarkable for the villa of the 
Altieri ikmily : it passes through a 
pretty country on the skirts of the great 
ibrest in which the Acqna Paola has its 
origin. On the rt hand, between the 
rosul and the lake, is the ch. of San 
Liberate, distant about a m. from Brac- 
ciano; whence there is a direot path 
traversing the ancient pavement of the 
Via Claudia, which -was extended in 
this direction. The ch. is beauti- 
fully placed on a hill commanding the 
whole of the lake: it dates from the 8th 
or 9th century, and ooxsupies the site of 
a Roman villa called Pausilypon, built 
by Metia the wife of Titus Metius He- 
donius, as we may see from the inscrip- 
tion preserved under the portico. The 
pavement is composed of ancient frag- 
ments, among which is an inscribed 
stone with the name of Germanicus. A 
road along the margin of the lake leads 
to Vicarello and Trevignaiio. Vicarello, 
the ancient Vicus Aurelii, is distant 5 
m. from Bracciano. It is remarkable 
fbr the ruins of an imperial villa of the 
time of Trajan, and for the mineral 
waters known in ancient times as the 
Thermae Aurelise, and restored by the 
German College in the pontificate of 
Clement XII. (1^37) under the name 
of the Bagni di Vicarello. Some very 
interesting antiquities have been re- 
cently found here, which are noticed in 
our description of the Kircherian Mu- 
seum. In the middle ages, as early as 
the 13th century, Vicarello was a forti- 



fied village belonging to the monastery 
of S. Gi*egorio on the Ceelian. It is 
supposed to have been ruined in the 
contests of the Roman barons with 
Rienzi, and in later times it became the 
property of the German College, who 
have made great efforts to bring its 
baths into repute, in spite of the sus- 
pected character of the climate. About 
3 m. from Vicarello is Trecignano, a 
picturesque village of .'SOO souls, situated 
on a projecting rock of lava, and 
crowned by the ruins of a feudal castle 
of the ISth century. It occupies the 
site of the E^truscan city of Trebonia- 
num, of which some remains of walls 
are still visible. Trevignano is one of 
the old feudal possessions of the Orsini 
family, to whom it gave the title of 
count in the 14th century, when its im- 
portance was sufficient to confer its 
name on the lake. The Orsini were 
besieged here in the iSth century by 
the Colon na and by C4>sar Borgia, who 
took the castle and sacked the town, 
from which it never afterwards re- 
covered. The ch. contains 2 pic- 
tures of more interest than we might 
expect to find in so remote a place : one 
represents the Assumption of the Virgin, 
and is attributed to the school of Ra- 
phael ; the other, representing the Vir- 
gin, St. Jerome, and St. Francis, is by 
the school of Perugino. From Trevi- 
gnano a steep and difficult path leads us 
through the deep ravine called the Val 
d* Inferno to the hamlet of PolHnet on 
the ridge which separates the lake of 
Bracciano from the sm^.ller craters of 
Martignano and Stracciacapp^, on the 
western side of the oi-ajfej^r of Baccano. 
About 5 m. beyond ^lline we cross 
the Arrone, already mentioned as the 
outlet of the lake of Bracciano ; 1^ m. 
beyond which is Anguillara, a vil- 
lage of 700 souls, anciently called An- 
gularia from the angle formed by the 
lofty insulated rock on which it stands 
above the north-eastern margin of the 
lake. In the 14th century it gave its 
name to the lake, and conferred the 
title of count on that branch of the 
Orsini family which figures so conspi- 
cuously in tne history of the period as 
the counts of Anguillara. Their ba^ 
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roaial castle» crowned and defended by 
towers of the 15th century, still retains 
their armorial bearings, and is remark- 
able for its successful resistance to the 
forces of the duke of Calabria in 1486, 
who was compelled to raise the siege and 
retire with the loss of 40 men. The ch., 
dedicated to S. Maria Assonta, occupies 
the highest point of the rock : it was re- 
built in bad taste in 1780, and is remark- 
able only for its fine view over the lake. 
The Villa Mondragone with its cypress 
plantations is prettily situated, and adds 
considerably to the picturesque beauty 
of the town. Near it and in various 
parts of the neighbourhood are vestiges 
of ancient foundations and numerous 
fragments of antique marbles and in* 
scriptions, supposed to mark the sites 
of Roman villas. The most important 
i*uin in the neighbourhood of the lake 
was discovered by Professor Nibby 
at the deserted ch. of ■ San Stefano, 
about 2 m. S. of Anguillara : it is of 
great extent, and is considered by that 
antiquary to belong to an ancient villa 
of the 1st century of our era. Anguil- 
lara is 20 m. from Rome : the road is 
practicable for carriages, and falls into 
the Via Claudia, the high road from 
Rome to Bracciano, at the Osteria 
Nuova near Galei*a. After leaving 
Anguillara, shortly before we arrive at 
the point where the cross-roads from 
Cesano, S. Stefano, and Bracciano fall 
into this line, the view looking back 
over the lake is one of the finest scenes 
of the kind in Italy. 



OSTIA, AND THE CITIES ON THE COAST 
OF ANCIENT LATIUM. 

This excursion, though less performed 
by the passing traveller than any other 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, is by 
no means one of the least interesting, 
thougha journey through the forest is not 
unattended with difficulty andsometimes 
with danger. Artists and scholars are 
occasionally tempted by the classical 
associations of the spot to make a pe- 
destrian tour to Ostia, and explore the 
picturesque but deserted coast between 
it and Nettuno, visiting the sites of 
Lavinium, Ardea, and Antium on their 
way. The road from Rome to Ostia is 



practicable fbr carriages, and those who 
are unwilling to encounter the fatigues 
of the excursion along the coast generally 
go and return on the same day. Travel- 
lers whose classical enthusiasm and love 
of the picturesque may lead them to ex- 
tend their tour, will nnd it more desir- 
able to hire horses at Rome than to 
encumber themselves with a carriage, or 
risk the fatigues of a pedestrian ex;car- 
sion. It is also desirable to obtain per- 
mission from Prince Chigi to make 
Castel Fusano the resting-place for 
the first night, and to be provided 
with letters to residents at Pratica, 
Ardea, and Porto d'Anzio. Those who 
intend to visit I^orto and Fiumicino had 
better do so on their way to Ostia : they 
must therefore leave Rome by the Porta 
Portese, and proceed direct to Finmi- 
cino by a road described in a subsequent 
page, unless they take advantage of the 
steamers which ply regularly upon the 
Tiber, leaving the Ripa Grande every 
morning for Fiumicino, performing the 
voyage in a couple of hours, and return- 
ing in the evening. If the road be 
preferred, the best plan will be to sleep 
at the inn of Fiumicino on the first night, 
and at Castel Fusano on the second. 

OsTiA is distant 16 m. from Rome. 
It contains a miserable osteria ; the tour- 
ist had better make a bargain before- 
hand if he be unable to obtain ac-com- 
modation at the Castel Fusano. A car- 
riage for 4 persons to ^o and return in 
the same day may be hired for 5 scudi« 
The journey from Rome occupies 3^ h., 
and tiiat on the return 4 h. The road 
leaves Rome by the Porta San Paolo, 
and follows the Via Ostiensis, running 
parallel to the 1. bank of the Tiber for 
the greater part of ^e distance. Soon 
after passing the basilica of S. Paolo we 
see the ruins of the Vicua AilexcmdrinuSj 
an ancient Roman village discovered a 
few years ago. Near this the ancient 
Via Lauren tina, still used as the car- 
riage-road to Decimo and Pratica, 
branches off on the 1. hand. 2 m. &r- 
ther the river Albanus, which has its 
source from the Elmissarinm of the lake 
of Albano, is crossed, near to where it 
empties itself into the Tiber. At the dis- 
tance of 9 m. from Rome, after passing 
the solitary osteria of Malafede, we cross 
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a small stream, a tributary of the Tiber, 
by an ancient bridge called the Ponte 
della Refolta. The road gradually de- 
scends as we approach the coast, and 
traverses a district of melancholy deso- 
lation, presenting nothing to divert the 
monotony of the scene, except some 
finely-preserved fragments of the an- 
cient pavement As we draw nearer 
to Ostia we see the salt-marshes which 
litvy mentions as existing in the time 
of Ancus Martius. The road crosses 
their northern extremity by an ancient 
bridge, and immediately afterwards we 
reach the modern village of Ostia. Of 
all the towns in the environs of Rome 
this is one of the most melancholy. The 
population scarcely numbers 50 souls ; 
and during the summer heats, when the 
neighbouring coast is severely afflicted 
with malaria, this small amount is still 
further reduced. The destruction of 
ancient Ostia by the Saracens in 
the 5th century was so complete 
that no attempt was ever made to 
restore it, and the neighbourhood ap- 
pears to have been deserted until a.i>. 
830, when the present town was founded 
by Gregory IV. at a distance of more 
than 1 m. from the original city. The 
pope surrounded it with walls, and it is 
mentioned in many ecclesiastical docu- 
ments of the period under the name of 
Gregoriopoli. In the pontificate of 
Leo IV. it became famous for the defeat 
of the Saracens, which Raphael has im- 
mortalised in the Stanza of the Vatican. 
For many centuries it was a position of 
some importance in the warfare of the 
middle ages, and the population ap- 
pears to have been considerable as late 
as the 15th century, when it was be- 
sieged and taken by Ladislaus king of 
Naples. The fortifications were sub- 
sequently restored by Martin v., whose 
arms may yet be recognised on the 
walls. About the same time Cardi- 
nal d*Estouteville, bishop of the dio- 
cese, restored the town, and probably 
laid the foundation of the present 
Castle, which was built and fortified by 
his successor. Cardinal della Rovere, 
afterwards Julius II., from the designs 
of San^Uo, who lived at Ostia for 2 
years in the service of the cardinal. 
This castle, the picturesque fortress of 



modern Ostia, consists of massive semi- 
circular towers in the style of the 15th 
century, united by a curtain and de- 
fended by a ditch. The arms of the 
della Rovere family are still seen upon 
the gate : coins were struck in comme- 
moration of its erection, and the car- 
dinal employed Baldassare Peruzzi to 
decorate the interior with frescoes ; but 
all traces of his works have been de- 
stroyed by the damp and neglect of up- 
wards of 3 centuries. In 1494 the car- 
dinal made it memorable for his gallant 
defeat of the French troops, which had 
lauded and occupied it in the previous 
year. He also built as an additional 
defence the Torre Bovacciana, lower 
down tlie river, but within the circuit of 
the ancient walls, and continued to im- 
prove and strengthen the town after his 
accession to the papal chair. The ap- 
pearance of the old fortress of Ostia, 
with the solitary pine which stands in 
front of it^ is exceedingly picturesque. 
Many of the private houses retain their 
architecture of this period almost with- 
out change. Modem Ostia, after the 
death of Julius II., gradually declined, 
and was finally mined in 1612, when 
Paul V. re-opened the rt. arm of the 
Tiber, precisely as the ancient city was 
ruined by the construction of the port of 
Claudius. It now contains nothing to 
detain the traveller except the castle 
and the church or cathedral of St. 
Aurea, rebuilt by Cardinal della 
Rovere from the designs of Baccio 
Pintelli: it still retams his armo- 
rial bearings, and the trophies of his 
victory over the French. The epis- 
copal palace was converted by Cardinal 
Pacca, while bishop of the see, into a 
small museum of antiquities, which con- 
tains some fragments of inscriptions found 
among the ruins of the ancient city. 
The bishopric of Ostia is one of the 
most celebrated in the Papal States: 
the Church tradition tells us that it was 
founded in the time of the apostles, 
while other accounts refer its establish- 
ment to the pontificate of S. Urban I., 
A.o. 229, and regard S. Ciriacus as its 
first bishop. From the earliest times, 
as St. Augustin mentions, the pope, 
when not already a bishop at his elec- 
tion, is consecrated by the bishop 
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Ostia, -wbo is always a cardinal and the 
senior member of the Sacred College. 
The see was united to that of Velletri 
by Eugenius III. in 1150, and is still 
held in conjunction with that diocese. 

The chief interest of Ostia at the 
present time is derived from the exca- 
vations begun among the ruins of the 
ancient city at the close of the last cen- 
tury. The site of ancient Ostia is a 
mile and a half from the modern vil- 
lage. This celebrated city, according 
to the united testimony of the Latin 
historians, was founded by Ancus Mar- 
tius as the port of Home, and for many 
centuries was the scene of the embark- 
ation of several important expeditions 
to the distant provinces of the empire. 
Of these, the most remarkable were the 
embarkation of Scipio Africanus for 
Spain, and that of Claudius on his 
expedition to Britain. The port, how- 
ever, had even then become seriously 
affected by the increasing deposits of 
the Tiber : Claudius had already beguu 
the new harbour of Porto on the rt. 
arm of the river ; and in the time of 
Strabo the port of Ostia was almost, if 
not entirely, filled up. The fame of 
the great temple of Castor and Pollux, 
the iBdes Castrorum of Ammian, the 
numerous villas of the Roman patri- 
cians abundantly scattered on the coast, 
and the crowds of people who fre- 
quented its shores for the benefit of 
sea-bathing, sustained the prosperity of 
the city for some time after the destruc- 
tion of its harbour; but the growing 
importance of the new town of Porto 
gradually led to its decay, and in the 
time of rrocopius it had lost its walls 
and was nearly deserted. From the 
incursions of the Saracens in the fifth 
century Ostia, which once contained 
80,000 inhabitants, fell into a state of 
utter ruin. The site is now marked 
by foundations of buildings of inferior 
architecture, in a great measure con- 
cealed by brambles and thickets. It is 
more remarkable for the excavations 
which have been made upon the spot 
than for the interest of the ruins. The 
most important buildings of which any 
vestiges remain are a temple and a 
theatre. Toe Temple was built of brick, 
and decorated with columns of the 



Corinthian order : the niches of the in- 
terior, and some remains of the portico 
which surrounded the court, may stUl 
be traced. Near it is a round subter- 
ranean chamber with niches, called the 
Area di Mercuric, which retains some 
ancient paintings tolerably preserved. 
The Theatre, near the modem ch. of 
St. Sebastian, is remarkable as the spot 
on which many early Christians suffered 
martyrdom : the semicircular walls, 
a few of the seats and pilasters, are still 
visible. The only oUier ruins which 
deserve mention are the remains of a 
piscina, and some unimportant fomada- 
tions of the city walls. The excava- 
tions from which these ruins derive 
their greatest interest were begun, as 
we have already stated, about the close 
of the last century. Among the earliest 
discoverers were our countrymen, Gavin 
Hamilton, and Mr. Fagan, the Bridsh 
consul at Home, by whose researches 
the well-known bust of the young 
Augustus, the Ganymede of Phsedimus, 
and other beautiful sculptures in the 
Vatican Museum, were brought to light. 
In 1803 the great excavations were 
begun under the direction of Pins VII., 
and continued for 3 successive years 
witii the most satisfactory^ results : in- 
deed, there is scarcely a pa^e of our 
account of the Vatican collection which 
does not bear record of the important 
works which were thus recovered. Not- 
withstanding these discoveries, there is 
no doubt that the numerous limekilns 
in the wood of Ostia have for centuries 
been supplied with ancient marbles. 
When Poggio visited Ostia with Cosmo 
de' Medici, they found the people occu- 
pied with bummg an entire temple iiito 
lime, and it is of course impossible to 
estimate the immense number of anti- 
quitieis which must have been consumed 
since the period of their visit. In 1824 
Signor Cartoni of Rome undertook a 
series of excavations on the W. side 
of modem Ostia, beyond the walls of 
the ancient city. The result of his re- 
searches was the discovery of a necro- 
polis containing numerous inscriptions 
and some fine sarcophagi. In one of 
the tombs he found the most beautifiil 
sarcophagus which has yet been ob- 
tained from the ruins of Ostia : it is of 
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white marble, covered with exquisite ' 
bas-reliefs representing the visit of 
Diana to Enaymion, and it is now in 
the musettDi at Felix Hall, in Essex, 
the seat of the late Lord Western. 

The Torre Bwaociana^ mentioned 
above as having been built by Julius 
II., is also remarkable for the ex- 
cavations made in its vicinity by 
Mr. Pagan in 1797. The discovery 
of the fine statues of Fortune and 
AntinoQs in the Braccio Nuovo of 
the Vatican, the three Hermes of Mer- 
cury, the colowal busts of Claudius and 
Antoninus Pius, the busts of Lucius 
Veras, Tiberius, and Commodus, the 
Hygeia, and the semi-colossal statue of 
Minerva in the same museum, were the 
results of these researches. The view 
from the summit of the Torre Bovac- 
ciana commands the course of the It. 
branch of the Tiber, by which ^neas is 
made to enter Latium after his flight 
from Troy. The view is so remarkable 
that the classical tourist will not fail to 
ascend for the purpose of comparing it 
with the well-known description of 
Virgil, which still applies to the localitv 
in all respects but the woods, which 
have entirely disappeared from the 
river-banks : — 

" Jamqne rubescebat radiis mare, et oBthere ab 

alto 
Aurora In rosels Ailgebat lut«a bigis : 
Quum venti posuere, omni sque repente re- 

sedit 
Flatus, et in lento luctantur marmore tonaae. 
Atque hie ^neas ingentem ex equore lucum 
Prospicit. Huncint«r flavioTiberinusamvno, 
Vortlcibus rapidis, et mu1t& flavus arend 
lu mare prorampit : variot clrcumque tu- 

prafiue 
Assoetn ripis volucrcn et flnminis alveo 
iGth«ra mnlcebant cautu lucoque volabant. 
Flectere iter Metis, terrsque advertere proras 
Imperat, et laetus fluvio succedit opaoo/' 

JBn. vii. 24. 

Although the banks of the Tiber are 
now destitute of wood, the pine forest 
of Castel Fusano is visible from this 
tower, and adds greatly to the pic- 
turesque character of the shores S. of 
Ostia. We shall notice this casino in 
a subsequent page, when we describe 
the excursion to Pratica, &c. ; but if 
the traveller do not intend to prolong 
his excursion in that direction, he ought 
on no account to leave Ostia without 



visiting Castel Fusano, which is the 
most interesting object in the excur- 
sion. 

Between modern Ostia and the 
Torre Bovacciana the Tiber makes a 
bend at the south-eastern angle of the 
Isola Sacra; in this bay many anti- 
quaries have fixed the position of the 
ancient roadstead, while others with 
more probability have recognised it in 
the semicircular bank of sand close 
to Torre Bovacciana. This latter 
locality agrees more accurately with 
the account of the ancient writers 
respecting the mouth of the Tiber, 
which is now no less than 3 m. dis- 
tant from the modern village. It 
is also confirmed by the supposition 
that Cilician corsairs, who surprised 
and destroyed the Roman fieet com- 
manded by a consul while it was sta- 
tioned in the harbour, would not have 
ventured to attack it if the harbour had 
been so near the city as the other lo- 
cality would assume. This exploit of 
the corsairs, which led to the expedi- 
tion of Pompey against Cilicia, is well 
known to scholars by the indignant 
denunciation of Cicero in his oration 
" pro Lege Manilla :" —Nanviuid ego 
Oatiense incommodam atque illam lahem 
atque ignominiam reipuhlicce quarar, 
quum prope inspectantibua vobis oiassia ea^ 
cui consul populi Romani prapositua esset, 
a prtedonibus capta atque oppreasa eat. 
About a mile below Torre Bovacciana, 
and midway between it and the mouth 
of the river, is another tower called the 
Tor di San Michele, an octagonal struc- 
ture built in 1569 by Pius V. 

Near the Torre Bovacciana is a 
ferry to the laola Sacra, a sandy and 
desolate tract 10 m. in circumference, 
lying between the two branches of the 
Tiber. It is supnosed to have been first 
insulated when Trajan constructed the 
canal of Porto ; it is not mentioned by 
ancient authors. It is noticed for the 
first time by an anonymous geographer 
uf the 5th century under the name of 
'* Libanus Aim® Veneris," and is de- 
scribed as abounding in summer with 
fresh pastures and covered in the spring 
with roses and flowers. Procopius is 
the first writer who calls it Sacra ; 
and Professor Nibby supposes that 
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the ^ithet vas deirred ^ther from 
the donatioB of the district to the 
church of Ostui by Coostantine, or 
from the church and tomb of & Ippo- 
lito, bishop of Porto, whose tower 
is still standing. Crosang the island 
we arriTeat the rt. branch of the Tiber, 
and cross by a fierry to Porto and Fin- 
micino. 

FimaCINO AN1> PORTO. 

By the direct road fix>m Rome Fin- 
micino is rather more than 17 m. from 
the Porta Portese. It is boilt on the 
rt. m* western branch of the Tiber, an 
artificial catting made by Trajan as a 
canal to his new colony of Porto. It 
is now the principal channel of oonunn- 
nieation between the capital and the sea. 
The road leaves Rome by the Porta 
Portese, and for about l^ m. traverses 
the ancient Via Portnensis, when it 
branches off to the rt., and proceeds in 
a direct line over the hills of S. Antmio 
and Capo di Ferro to Ponte Galera, 
where it crosses the Galera or Acqoa 
Sooa, noticed in the jonmey from Civita 
Yeechia to Rome, near where it enters 
the Tiber. An uninteresting tract of flat 
sandy country, 5 m. in length, brings ns 
to the ruins of Porto, the ancient Portus 
Trajanns, founded by Claudius and 
enlarged by Trajan as the great naval 
arsenal of Rome. The basin constructed 
by Claudius was circular, and formed 
the outer harbour ; the larger basin of 
Trajan was hexagonal. For many cen- 
turies this remarkable undertaking has 
been the admiration of engineers and 
men of science. Pius II. and Sixtos 
IV. were so much impressed with its 
magnificence and solidity, that they 
were anxious to restore it to its ancient 
purpose. Bioudo and Mafifei described 
it as one of the wonders of Italy, and 
Pirro Ligorio published a plan of the 
ruins as they were visible in his day. 
The moles formed for the external 
defence of the harbour are still trace- 
able, and the supposed site of the Pha- 
ros constructed by Claudius on the 
wreck of the ship which brought his 2 
obelisks from Egypt is also pointed 
out; but without the assistance of a 
ground- plan no account of the ruins 
onld be intelligible, and even then 



( mnch would necessarily be mere c<mjee- 
tore. The hexagonaT basin of Trajan, 
called by the ooantry-pec^e // Tngamo, 
commnnicates with timt of Claadius by 
a canal : it is not less than !§ m. in cir- 
cumfierence ! Yolpi describes some of 
the raooring^posts, with their numbers, 
as still entire in his time. In di£SereBt 
parts of the basin are the remains of 
enormous magazines, and nnmeroos slips 
for building and r^»airing vessels ; and 
we know no spot where exten^ve exca- 
vations would be productive of more 
valuaUe information regarding the 
naval establishments of the Roman em- 
pire. The ruins of the city of Porto 
are so irregular and encumbered, that it 
would be useless to attempt to describe 
them in detail : the outline of the city, 
the fi>undations of a circular temple, 
and some other unimportant ruins are 
traceable, but they present no objects of 
striking interest. Under the lower em- 
pire Porto was a place of considerable 
consequence : it was the seat of a bishop- 
ric as early as the 3rd centuiy, and 
became remarkable for the martyrdom 
of S. Ippolito in the pontificate of S. 
Calixtus 1. The city was enlarged by 
Constantine, and was for many centu- 
ries the most important position in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, on account of 
the supplies of ^rain which were landed 
there from various parts of the Medi- 
terranean. It was besieged and captured 
several times daring the Gothic war: in 
408 it was taken by Alaric ; in 455, by 
Genseric ; in 537, by Vitiges ; in 545, 
by Totila; in the same year it was 
taken by Belisarius ; in 548 it was re- 
captured by Totila, and soon afterwards 
passed to the Greek emperors. In the 
9th century it was seized by the Sara- 
cens, who retained it only for a few 
years, when the site was finally aban- 
doned. 

FiDMiciNO is about 1^ m. beyond 
the ruins. The road passes by the 
Yeseovato, or castellated mansion which 
served as the residence of tlie bishop 
of Porto, and on which we still 
see the arms of Alexander VI., who 
restored and strengthened it. The 
navigation of the right branch of 
the Tiber was re-opened in 1612 by 
Panl v., and as one of the immediate 
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consequences of that measure a small 
village gradualW formed at the mouth 
of the river, which took the name 
Fiumicino from the new channel, which 
was so called by the navigators of 
the Tiber. In 1825 a line of con- 
venient houses and a good inn were 
erected here by the treasurer-general 
Cristaldi, and the Romans frequently 
make it the object of a day's excursion, 
dining at the inn and returning to 
Rome in the evening. The entrance 
to the channel of Fiumicino is very 
narrow and oocasionallv di£Eicult: the 
current of the river, though deep, is 
extremely rapid, and it has been found 
necessary to protect the banks by piles 
for a considerable distance. The navi- 
gation of the stream was formerly a 
work of great labour, but the employ- 
ment of steam-vessels has lately re- 
moved many of these impediments, and 
vessels are now regularly towed up the 
river to the Ripa Grande. The tower 
of Fiumicino, built by Alexander VI., 
is a large square structure five stories 
high, and surmounted by a beacon to 
point out the narrow entrance of the 
river. 

CASTEL FUSANO. 

An agreeable walk of 2 ro. brings 
lis from Ostia to Castel Fusano, the 
old castellated casino belon^ng to 
the Chigi family. It is prettily situ- 
ated in the midst of a pine plantation, 
not so venerable as the Pineta of Ra- 
venna, but bearing a great similarity 
to that celebrated forest. The casino 
was built in the 1 7th century by the 
Marquis Sacchetti, who was then pro- 
prietor of the district, and is one of 
the most curious examples of the for- 
tified country villas of that period. In 
order to protect it from the incursions 
of the pirates it has low towers at 
the angles fortified with loopholes, and 
the staircase in the interior is little 
better than a ladder by which only 
one person can ascend at a time. On 
the summit of the central tower are 2 
stone figures of sentinels, placed there 
to deceive the pirates by an appear- 
ance of protection. In spite of these 
indications of danger, the apartments 
are decorated with paintings, and 



fitted up in the usual style of the 
Roman palaces. In the last century 
the property was sold by the Marquis 
Sacchetti to the Chigi family, who im- 
proved the pine plantations and con- 
tributed to the embellishment of the 
casino. In front of the house is a fine 
avenue leading in a direct line to the 
sea-shore, paved with large polygonal 
blocks of lava taken from the ancient 
Via Severiana. The casino is inter- 
esting to the scholar, as marking tlie 
site of Pliny's Laurentine villa, which 
he describes with so much enthusiasm. 
Some remains of foundations are still 
visible, and some inscriptions relating 
to the limits of Laurentum and Ostia 
are preserved in the cottage of the 
guatHiiano, and in different parts of the 
casino. The rosemary, ror which it 
was celebrated in the time of Pliny, 
still grows abundantly on the coast. 
The proper season for enjoying a resi- 
dence at Castel Fusano is the spring ; 
in summer it swarms with mosquitoes, 
and is not free from the effects of 
malaria. 

Proceeding along the shore, we 
enter the Laurentine forest, which 
skirts the shores of the Mediterranean 
in an almost uninterrupted line for 
nearly 60 m. It spreads inland to the 
distance of 3 m. from the coast, and 
abounds with buffiiloes, wild boars, 
and occasionally with wolves. As we 
draw near Tor Fatemo it is filled with 
gigantic groves of the stone-pine, the 
ilex, the wild olive, &c.,and is utterly 
deserted, except by the professed 
hunter or a few charcoal-burners, 
whose fires are now and then seen 
among the dense thickets of the 
foVest : — 

** Bis senos peplgere dlefl, et, pace sequestra. 
Per sylvas Teucri mixUqne Impune I^tlni, 
Erravere Jiigis. Ferro sonat icta blpenni 
Fraxinus ; evcrtunt actas ad sidcra pinus ; 
Robora, m»c cunels et olentem sclndere 

cednun, 
Nee planstrU cessant vectare gementlbua 



ornos. 



^Vi. xL 133. 



TOR PATERNO (lAURENTUm), 

about 7 m. from Castel Fusano, a soli- 
tary tower, distant about ^ m. from 
the sea, built upon the ruins of an im- 
perial villa, and now inhabited by a 
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few sicUy soldiers belonging to the 
coast-gaard. The Italian antiquaries 
for many generations hare identified 
this spot mth the site of the famous 
city of Lanrentum, the most ancient 
capital of Latium, founded 70 years 
before the siege of Troy, and cele- 
brated by Virgil as the residence of 
Father Latinus when ^neas landed 
there on his arrival in Italy, and 
married his daughter Layinia. There 
can be no doubt that L«aurentam must 
have stood in the yicinity of Tor Pa- 
temo ; but the flatness of the ground 
and its proximity to the sea have led 
those writers who wish to apply the 
descriptions of the poet to the modem 
topography of the coast, to doubt whe- 
ther Tor Patemo can be regarded as 
the exact locality. The '' Tasta palus " 
and the "ardna mcsnia" of the 12th 
iEneid would doubtless indicate a city 
built upon an eminence orerlooking 
an extensive marsh ; and hence Pro- 
fessor Nibby, who examined every 
foot of ground for miles between Pra- 
tica and Ostia, peremptorily rejects 
Tor Patemo, and fixes the site at the 
hamlet of Capocotta, about a mile far- 
ther inland. There is no trace of any 
ruins at Capocotta, but the ground is 
covered witn fragments turned up by 
the plough, and the abundance of 
water will easily explain the possibi- 
lity of a large tract of marsh having 
intervened between it and the sea at 
that distant period. Tor Patemo 
stands, as we have sdready stated, on 
the ruins of an ancient villa ; from the 
peculiarities of its construction there 
is reason for regarding it as the villa 
to which Commodus was sent bj his 
physicians. The laurel-groves in its 
vicinity, from which it derived its 
name, were supposed to contribute to 
the salubrity of its climate. The old 
brick tower, which still forms a con- 
spicuous object from all parts of the 
Alban hills, was a place of soine 
strength even in recent years, and was 
dismantled by the English cruisers 
during the war of 1 809. The shores 
of Laurentum are still remarkable for 
the frogs, whose ancestors were cele- 
brated by Martial as the sole inhabit- 
ants of the coast : — 



* An Laurentlno torpes in Uttore ranas, 
Et satiiu tenoes dnoere, ciedia, acos?*' 

£p. X. 37. 

A road through the forest, which a 
carriage cannot traverse on account of 
the accumuladons of loose sand, leads 
us by the ancient Via Laurentina to 
Rome, passing through the hamlet of 
Decimo. The ancient pavement is per- 
fect for several miles, but the trees 
have so encroached upon it in many 
places that the immense polygonid 
blocks have been displaced by their 
roots. It is much to be regretted that 
this road has not been kept open : the 
views in different parts of the forest 
are of the grandest character, and if 
the road were practicable it would be 
more like a continuous avenue than 
any other road to which it can be 
compared. Between Tor Patemo and 
Decimo we pass the mined arches of 
an aqueduct of imperial times. The 
distance to Rome by this route is about 
16 m. : there is another but longer 
route through Porcigliano, which ^lls 
into the high road from Rome to Ostia 
at the Osteria di Malafede. Before 
we proceed southward it will be de- 
sirable to obtain a guide at Tor Pa- 
temo, who may conduct the traveller 
through the. forest to Pratica, 5 m. dis- 
tant, as the tracks of the charcoal- 
burners are not always sufficient to 
guide him through the desolate wil- 
derness which lies between them. 

PRATICA (I.AVINIUM). 

[There is a small locanda here, 
where a bed may be obtained, but it 1$ 
very miserable, and the traveller must 
be prepared to put up with its discom- 
fort, which is certainly not greater 
than he might expect to find in such a 
place.] Pratica is distant about 18 
m. from Rome, 8 from the sea-coast, 
and 5 from Ardea. It is the modem 
representative of the city of Lavinium, 
founded by ^neas in honour of his 
wife Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, 
and the metropolis of the Latin confe- 
deration after the decay of Lauren- 
tum ; precisely as Alba Longa after- 
wards became their capital when La- 
vinium was too small for the increasing 
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population. It is situated on a strip 
of table-land, about 650 yards long by 
130 broad, and cut off from the rest of 
the plain by deep glens, except at the 
point where it is connected with it by 
a natural bridge of rock. The modern 
name is a corruption of civitas Fatrica, 
or Patras, the names by which it is 
mentioned in ecclesiastical documents 
as early as the 4th century. We may 
easily recognise in this name the re- 
cord of the Patris Dei Indigetis, the 
title by which the Heroum was dedi- 
cated to iEneas after he disappeared 
in the Numicus. Some vestiges of the 
ancient city walls may be traced, but 
the antiquities now visible are very 
few and unimportant. Pratica con- 
tains a population of about 60 souls, 
of whom more than two- thirds are 
peasants who come from distant parts 
to seek occupation in the fields. The 
place is heavily afflicted with malaria, 
of whose fatal influence the coun- 
tenances of the inhabitants bear a me- 
lancholy proof. The large baronial 
mansion of the Borghese family, built 
in the 17th century, contains a few 
inscriptions discovered on the spot, 
which are valuable as placing beyond 
a doubt the site of the Trojan city. Its 
lofty tower, rising from the centre of 
the building, commands one of the 
'most imposing panoramas which the 
scholar or the artist can enjoy in this 
part of Italy. It embraces the whole 
coast from Ostia to Porto d'Anzio, 
the Circsean promontory, the Vol- 
scian mountains, the group of the 
Alban mount, the Sabine range, and 
the ridge of Monte Cimino, the cupolas 
of Rome, and the whole plain of the 
Campagna. There is a direct road 
practicable for carriages from Pratica 
to Rome: it joins the ancient Via 
Ardeatina near la Solfatara, and pro- 
ceeds thence in a straight line, passing 
the chs. of the Tre Fontane and the 
basilica of S. Paolo. Another road, of 
about 10 m., leads across the country 
from the Solfatara to Albano. 

About midway between Pratica and 
Ardea is the torrent called the Jiio 
Torto^ identified by the best modern 
antiquaries with the classical Numicus 
iu which ^neas wai drowned, If we 



follow this torrent to its junction with 
the sea, we shall find that it forms an 
immense tract of marsh, well known 
by the engraving in the duchess of 
Devonshire's beautiful edition of Anni- 
bale Caro's translation of the ^neid. 
Virgil commemorates the " fontis 
stagna Numici;' and Ovid, describing 
the ftkte of Anna Perenna, mentions 
the same marshes : — 

" Cornlger banc cupidis rapniase Numiclus undiB 
Creditur et staguis ocoolaisse suis." 

Fmtiy iii. 647. 

On the rt. bank of this stream is the 
plain called the Campo Jemini, in 
which the antiquaries place the site of 
the great sanctuaries of ancient Latium, 
the grove of Pater Indiges, the temple 
of Anna Perenna, the Aphrodisium, 
and the great temple of Venus which 
was common to all the Latin tribes. 
That part of the Campo Jemini which 
is nearest to the Torre Vajanica was 
excavated in 1794 by the late duke of 
Sussex, when several important sculp* 
tures were brought to light, among 
which was a statue of Venus in Greek 
marble. The Roman emperors kept 
an establishment for breeding elephants 
in the territory between Ardea and 
Laurentum. The classical tourist will 
not fail to observe that the cottages 
which he will pass throughout this 
district are constructed in the tent-like 
form described by Virgil. 



▲RDEA, 

6 m. trova Pratica, still retains the 
" mighty name " of the Argive capital 
of Turnus, king of the Rutuli, though 
its population has dwindled down to 
less than 100 souls : — 

" Locns Ardea quondam 
Dictiis avis, et nunc xnagnum manet Ardea 



nomen. 



.Xn. vil. 411. 



[There is a small wine-shop at -Ardea 
where travellers may obtain refresh- 
ments ; but the bestplan is to procure 
an order from the Cesarini family at 
Rome, which will procure accommoda- 
tion in their castle.] Ardea occupies 
the crest of a lofty rock of tufa, distant 
4 m. from the sea, and insulated by deep 
natural ravines except at one point. 
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where it is united to the table-land 
by a natural isthmus, in which 3 deep 
ditches have been cut. The rock on 
which the modern village is built was 
the ancient citadel, the city having 
extended over a large tract of the plain 
below, where some lofty mounds re- 
sembling the agger of Servius TuUins 
at Rome remain to show how strongly 
it was fortified. The entrance-gate 
is under the N. extremity of the 
baronial mansion of the dukes of Ce- 
sarini, to whom the country around 
belongs. The approach to the gate 
and the appearance of the rock from 
all parts of the plain is exceedingly 
picturesque, but the malaria is so severe 
m summer that the village is almost 
deserted. On the edge of the rock 
forming the boundary of the modern 
village we may trace some highly 
instructive fragments of the walls of 
the ancient citadel : they are composed 
of parallelograms of tufa, irregularly 
put together without cement, and are 
certainly to be classed among the 
earliest examples of this kind of con- 
struction. Ardea, as the capital of 
Turnus, is conspicuous in the wars of 
the MuQid: it is remarkable also for 
its siege by Tarquinius Superbus, And 
for the asylum it afforded to Camillus 
during his exile; he defeated Bren- 
nus and the Gauls beneath its walls, 
and was residing there when he was 
elected dictator and summoned to 
return to Rome to undertake the 
siege of Veii. It is about 22 m. 
from Rome: the road follows the 
Via Ardeatina, which is still perfect 
in many parts. It passes the Rio 
Torto at the ch. of Santa Procula, 
and is joined by the cross-road from 
Pratica at the Solfatara, whence it 
proceeds to Rome by Tre Fontane and 
S. Paolo. 

Leaving Ardea, we descend the 
valley of the Rio Felice to the sea- 
shore, and after crossing the stream of 
the Fonte della Moleta arrive at a 
large tower called the Tor di S. Lo- 
renzo. -From this point we continue 
our excursion in a line with the coast, 
and enter the country of the Volsci. 
The road lies through dense but pic- 
turesque forests of oak and ilex, here 



and there interspersed with cork-trees 
and myrtles. 

PORTO d'aNZIO (ANTIUM), 

16 m. from Ardea, the representative 
of the celebrated city of Antiom, the 
capital of the Volsci, and one of the 
most important ports of Imperial 
Rome. There is a small inn where 
travellers may find tolerable accom* 
modation. Antium, in the early his- 
tory of Italy, was the roost fioarishing 
city on this coast, and is distinguished 
by Dionysius by the epithet '^ most 
splendid." It is more interesting to 
the traveller as the spot where Corio- 
lanus, " a name unmusical to the VoU 
scians' ears," stood in the palace of his 
enemy, and vowed vengeance against 
his ungratefid countrymen : — 

" A goodly dty is this Antimn : City, 
'Tis I that made thy widows ; many an beir 
Of these fair edifices 'fore my wars 
Have I heard groan and drop : then know me 

not, 
Lest that thy wives with spits, and boys with 

stones, 
In puny battle slay me." 

The piratical expeditions of the inha- 
bitants led to frequent contests with 
Rome ; the city was captured by Ca« 
millus and C. Meenius Nepos, b.c. 337, 
and the rostra of their ships were 
suspended in the Forum. After this 
period it remained comparatively de- 
populated for 4 centuries, although the 
climate and scenery still attracted the 
Romans to its neighbourhood. Cicero 
had a villa at Antium, and another at 
Astura, lower down the coast, which 
he describes in his letters to Atticns. 
The city was the birthplace of Nero, 
who restored it on a scale far surpass- 
ing its ancient grandeur : he adorned 
it with magnificent temples, and in- 
duced many of the rich patricians to 
build villas on its shores. The 2 moles 
constructed by Nero still remain, a 
fine example of imperial architecture. 
They are about 30 feet in thickness, 
built of large blocks of tufa united by 
pozzolana; and stand, like all the 
ancient moles of which we have any 
record, upon arches. One of them is 
2700 ft. in length, the other 1600: they 
enclosed an immense basin, nearly as 
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broad as the length of the largest 
mole. A pharos is supposed to have 
stood on the insulated rock at the 
southern entrance of the harbour. 
About the close of ^e 17th century 
Innocent XII. formed a new port from 
the designs of Zinaghi, who added a 
short pier at rt. angles with the eastern 
mole, and filled up the open arches of 
the Roman construction. The result, 
as might have been anticipated, was 
the rapid deposit of sand, which has 
accumulated to so great an extent that 
both ports are now useless except for 
vessels of small burthen. Beyond this 
we see beneath the Villa Borghese the 
remains of the Pamfilian nu>le, con- 
structed some years afterwards in the 
belief that it would prevent the silting 
up ; but it has only added to the evil, 
and the magnificent harbour is now 
completely ruined. The old tower and 
fortifications were dismantled by the 
English cruizers during their opera- 
tions on the coast in the war of 1813. 
Porto d'Anzio was an important station 
intermediate between Gaeta and Leg- 
horn, and it was considered necessary 
to destroy it in order to prevent its 
affording shelter to the small craft of 
the enemy. Sundry projects have re- 
cently been proposed for restoring the 
Port of Anzio, and converting it into a 
refuge harbour, so much required on 
this part of the coast ; it has also been 
lately suggested to connect it with 
Rome by a railway, joinine the branch 
of the Pio Latina, which will pass near 
Boville, below Albano. 

The ruins of ancient Antium have 
not been thoroughly explored, and 
some high mounds seen on entering 
the town probably conceal interesting 
fragments which may still be brought 
to light. The only ruius of the 
Volscian city now visible are some 
remains of ike walls, in the quarter 
called the Vignaccie : they are built 
of quadrilateral masses irregularly put 
together, but not of very large size. 
They are interesting as showing that 
the Volscian city stood on the rocky 
eminence above the shore, while the 
town which arose under the Roman 
emperors was situated on the sea-side. 
Near the entrance of the town, on the 



rt. hand, we have a fine ruin of im- 
perial construction, supposed to be the 
villa of Nero : it is immediately oppo- 
site the modern barracks. It consists 
of several rooms and baths, which still 
retain their mosaic pavement and their 
painted walls. The villa appears to 
have been of great extent, but its chief 
interest is derived from the large num- 
ber of works of art which have been 
found among its ruins. The Apollo 
Belvedere was found here in the time 
of Julius II. ; the Borghese Gladiator 
was discovered about a century later. 
There are no remains of the temples 
of Apolio and ^sculapius, celebrated 
in the history of the voyage of the 
Sacred Serpent from Epidaurus to 
Rome ; nor of the more famous shrine 
of Equestrian Fortune, which Horace 
has commemorated in the beautiful 
ode in which he invokes the favour of 
the goddess for the projected expedi- 
tion of Augustus to Britain ; — 

" TMva gratum quae regis Antium, 
PnaeienB vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel superbos 
Vertere funeribua triumphos." 

Od. I. XXXV. 

The modem village and harbour of 
Porto d'Anzio belong to Prince Bor- 
ghese, whose villa stands upon the 
acropolis of the Volscian citv. The 
climate is considered good, and during 
the winter and spring nothing can be 
more delightful as a residence. The 
beautiful scenery of the neighbourhood 
affords abundant occupation to the 
artist, and the lofty and well-wooded 
banks which bound the coast effec- 
tuallv protect it f^om the N. winds. 
Besides the Villa Borghese the town 
contains a villa belonging to the Men- 
cacci family. The view Arom the 
tower of the Villa Borghese is ex- 
tremely fine: on the 1. it commands 
the line of coast towards Nettuno and 
the Circsan promontory; further 
inland the eye ranges along the 
Volscian mountains, studded with pic- 
turesque villages, among which may 
be recognised Norba, Sermoneta, and 
Sezza. On the N.E. we see the well- 
known localities of the Alban mount ; 
first we recognise Velletri, with the 
hiUs above Palestrina and Rocca <^' 
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Cavi in the distance; then Civita 
Lavinia, nearly in a line with Nemi 
and Monte Cavi; and farther on 
Genzano, Albano, Castel Gandolfo, 
Rocca di Papa, and the other villages 
in the neighbourhood, which the 
traveller will hardly require to be 
particularised. The old tower or 
castle of Porto d' Anzio is supposed to 
have been built by the Frangipani, 
who were lords of Astura in the 1 3th 
century : it bears the arms of Innocent 
X., of the Pamfili family, who repaired 
its outworks about the middle of the 
17th century. The fortress was par- 
tially restored by Pius VII. as a 
prison. 

Porto d' Anzio is 35 m. from Rome. 
There are 2 roads : one leading in a 
direct line through the forest to 
Carroceto and Fonte di Papa, at the 
foot of the hill of Corioli, and falling 
into the high road from Rome to 
Albano at Frattocchie; the other 
passing throuffh Ardea, and already 
described. The direct route in its 
passage through the forest is not a 
regular road, but a mere track for the 
country carts: the immense quantity 
of loose sand and the abundance of 
mosquitoes add seriously to the annoy- 
ances of the journey, and without a 
guide it is extremely difficult to re- 
cognise the line of route in many 
places where it is crossed and re- 
crossed by the tracks of the charcoal^ 
burners. 

NETTUNO, 

about 2 m. E. of Porto d' Anzio, with a 
small inn where travellers will find 
beds. This is the largest town on the 
coast of Latium, although the popula- 
tion is not more than 1000 souls. It 
is generally supposed that it marks 
the site of Ceno, the ancient port of 
Antium, mentioned by Dxonysius ; but 
on examining the coast it is difficult 
to imagine the necessity which could 
induce the Volscians to form a harbour 
at this spot, when their own promon- 
tory at Antium must have afforded 
more eflfectual shelter and better ac- 
commodation, long before the Roman 
mole, or even the Roman fleet, had 
an existence* In fact there appear 



no good grounds for assigning to the 
Ceuo of Dionysius any other locality 
than that of the modern harbour of 
Porto d' Anzio. We have already stated 
that Antium was situated on tne high 
ground above the present village, and 
hence the city and the port would 
naturally be mentioned a« 2 distinct 
objects. The whole coast between 
Porto d' Anzio and Nettuno is covered 
with ruins of Roman villas. The first 
object which attracts attention at 
Nettuno is the fortress founded by 
Alexander VI., and restored by Urban 
VIII. and Alexander VII. It is 
greatly dilapidated, and is only te- 
nanted by a few soldiers employed 
in the service of the coast*guard. The 
town with the immense territory which 
bears its name belongs to the Bor- 
ghese family, who purchased it in 
1831 from the Camera Apostolica for 
400,000 scudi. It contains a few an- 
tiquities, fragments of columns and 
capitals, the remains probably of the 
Temple of Neptune, from which it is 
supposed to have derived its name. 
The traveller will be more interested 
with the picturesque costume of the 
women, which diners altogether from 
that of the other villages of Latium, 
and is quite Oriental in its character. 
The common tradition tells us that 
the inhabitants are descended from a 
Saracenic colony, probably from one 
of ^e piratical bands which infested 
this coast of Italy in the 8th and 9th 
centuries. 

AOTURA, 

7 m. from Nettuno. The road pro- 
ceeds along the sea-coast, and is very 
interesting. After leaving Nettuno 
we cross a stream supposed to be the 
Loracina of Livy ; beyond it we cross 
a branch of the same torrent called the 
Rio di S. Rocco, and farther on the 
Foglino. Beyond this we see nume- 
rous ruins of Roman villas and baths, 
whiteh continue all the way to Astura. 
This classical village is built on the 
extremity of a peninsula, to which the 
ancients gave the name of the Insula 
Astnnc. A lofty tower, visible from 
all parts of the coast, stands upon its 
highest point, and is built on the ruins 
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of an ancient edifice supposed with 
great probability to be the villa of 
Cicero. He describes it in his letters 
to Atticus as ntuated in the sea t Est 
hie quidem locus amcenus, et in mari ipso, 
qui et Antio et Circceiis aspici possit. 
The illustrious orator embarked here 
when he fled from, the proscription of 
the triumvirate. The island or Astura, 
as early as the 12th century, was the 
stroughold of the Frangipani family, 
from whom it passed successively to the 
Gaetani, Conti, Orsini, and Colonna. 
The tower, built in the 15th century 
on the supposed foundations of Cicero s 
villa, includes within its walls the 
vaults of the Frangipani fortress, the 
melancholy scene of an act of trea- 
chery which has made the name of 
Astura and that of the Frangipani 
infamous in Italian history. In 1268, 
after the fatal battle of Tagliacozzo, 
the young Conradin, the last of the 
house of Hohenstaufen, took refuge 
at Astura in order to secure his safety 
by flight. Jacopo Frangipani, who 
was then lord of Astura, seized the 
royal fugitive and betrayed him into 
the hands of Charles of Anjou, by 
whom he was basely executed in the 
great square of the Carmine at Naples. 
Close to Astura is the stream of 
the same name, mentioned by Pliny ; 
and below the village are the remains 
of the ancient mole, constructed, like 
that of Antium, upon arches. Tra- 
vellers who intend to proceed south- 
Ward will probably be indisposed to 
traverse the long succession of sandy 
dunes and pestilent swamps which 
spread between the sea and the im- 
mense forests of the Pontine marshes 
for a coast-line of 24 m. : they may 
therefore embark at Astura for Terra- 
cina, visiting the Circsean promontory 
on their way. For a description of 
this classical headland, and of Terra- 
cina, see the Handbook for Southern 
Italy, p. 71. 



EXCURSION TO THE ETRUSCAN CITIES 
OF CiERE, TARQUINII, VUIX!I, TUS- 
CANIA, &C. 

We shall conclude our account of 
the environs of Rome with a sketch 



of an excursion to the sites of those 
cities of ancient Etruria which have 
not been noticed in the 1st Part of 
the Handbook of Central Italy. Civita 
Vecchia may be considered the cen- 
tral point for the .traveller during this 
excursion. We have reserved our 
account of these sites for this place, 
because it seldom happens that tra- 
vellers, on arriving at that port, 
and particularly if they are visiting 
Italy for the first time, are prepared 
to make so important a digression 
from their route. They would also, 
in many instances, enter upon the tour 
without that preliminary infoimation 
so necessary to appreciate the antiqui- 
ties. A visit to the Museo Gregoriano, 
to the Museo Campana, and to the 
other Etruscan collections in Rome, 
will prepare the tourist for this ex- 
cursion more completely than any 
descriptions in books, and make the 
journey much more interesting. 

The traveller who has explored the 
route from Florence to Rome by Siena, 
as described in the 1st Part of this 
Handbook, will no doubt have visited 
Volterra, one of the most instructive 
Etruscan cities In Central Italy ; and he 
may have made an excursion from Vi- 
terbo to the cavern-sepulchres of Castel 
d'Asso, Norchia, and Bieda, and have 
explored the sites of Sutri and of Veii 
on the same route. On the road from 
Florence by Perugia he will have had 
an opportunity of examining the walls 
of Cortona, the Etruscan remains at 
Perugia, and the ruins of the fortified 
citv of Falerii near Civita Castellana. 
If he have traversed the central road 
from Perugia to Montefiascone by Cittik 
della Pieve and Orvieto, he will doubt- 
less have examined the remains of the 
capital of Porsena at Chiusi. These 
interesting cities are better known and 
more accessible than those we are 
about to describe, but they are not 
more interesting or instructive. The 
cities which may be made the object 
of an excursion from Rome are Ccere 
and Pyrqos, lying near the road to 
Civita Vecchia; and those situated 
between Civita Vecchia and Viterbo, 
viz. Tarqmniif FWct, Tuscania, &c. 
If the traveller should not ha^' 
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Tuited Viterbo, he can do so on his 
return to Bome, exploring Bieda, Nor- 
chia, Castel d'Asso, Satri, and Veil on 
his way. As many of these places have 
no inns, the traveller should not fail 
to furnish himself with introductions 
at Home either to the resident pro- 
prietorg, or to the learned ecclesiastics 
who have zealously laboured to illus- 
trate their, respective localities, and 
are always ready to extend their assist- 
ance to strangers. It is scarcely less 
necessary to carry a small stock of 
provisions, particularly if the traveller 
intend to make any digressions from 
the high road. Those persons who 
have either not had time or oppor- 
tunity to study the Etirusean collections 
at Rome will derive every information 
from Mr. Dennis's ' Cities and Ceme- 
teries of Etruria,' which is a real Hand- 
book to ancient Etruria; and from 
Canina*s * Etruria Maritima nella di- 
zione Pontificia/ in folio, which, al- 
though too bulky to carry, ought to be 
consulted before leaving Rome on this 
interesting excursion. Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray's *Tour to the Sepulchres of 
Etruria ' will also convey much useful 
information on a region to which she 
first called the recent attention of Eng- 
lish travellers. The two first works 
contain valuable maps and plans which 
add greatly to their utility. 

The road from Rome to Cirita Vec- 
chia is described under Rte. 25 in the 
Handbook of Central Italy^ Those 
who are disposed to linger by the way 
must make Ccrvetri, Palo, or Civita 
Vecchia the resting-place for the first 
night : it is, however, possible to pro- 
ceed from Rome to Corneto in one day, 
without stopping at Civita Vecchia. 
The first Etruscan antiquities which 
occur are at Monterone^ a mile before 
reaching Palo, where some remarkable 
tumuli, opened in 1838 by the duchess 
of Sermoneta, may be examined : they 
have been noticed in our description 
of the route from Civita Vecchia to 
Rome, p. 171, and present nothing 
which calls for a more detailed notice 
than has been there given. 

Cervetri (Agylla, Cjere), 27 m. 
ftam Rome (Inn : the house of Pacific© 
Rosati, a vetturino, clean and obliging ; 



but travellers had better carry their 
own provisions. The best guide to 
the tombs is S. Passmen, tobacc<mist 
in the Piazza, who keeps the keys of 
the locked tombs). The road to this 
classical city turns off from the hi^h 
post-road about 4 m. beyond Monte- 
rone, after crossing ike Sanguinera 
torrent, and is practicable for light 
carriages. Cervetri is the representa- 
tive of a city whose antiquity carries 
us far beyond the Ekruscans, to a period 
at least 13^ centuries anterior to our 
era. It is the Agylla of the Pelasgi and 
the Caere of the Etruscans, and is cele> 
brated as the capital of Mezentius when 
^neas arrived in Italy. In regard to 
its ancient names, it is remarkable that 
Herodotus, Lycophron, and ail the 
Greek writers before the Augustan age, 
call it Agylla, and all the Latin writers 
call it Caere, except when the poets 
introduce the more ancient name for 
the sake of the metre. The Agylla of 
the Greeks was founded by the Pelasgi 
in conjunction with the aborigines, if 
it were not previously founded by the 
Siculi. Dionysius mentions it as cme 
of the chief cities of Etruria in the 
time of Tarquinius Priscus, and says 
that it changed its name when subdued 
by the Etruscans. Strabo, however, 
tells us (lib. V. c. ii.) that the new 
name was derived from the salutation 
XAf^i, with which the Lydians on their 
invasion were hailed by the Pelasgi 
from the walls. From its wealth and 
importance it became, as Caere, one of 
the 12 cities of the Etruscan League ; 
and Strabo mentions it as the only city 
of Etruria whose citizens abstained 
from piracy from a strong sense of its 
injiKtice. When Rome was invaded 
by the Gauls, Caere afforded an asylum 
to the vestal virgins, who were sent 
here for safety with the perpetual fire ; 
and it is supposed that the Romans 
were first initiated in the mysteries of 
the Etruscan worship by the priests of 
Caere, a circumstance from which the 
antiquaries derive the etymology of 
the word ceremony (ceBreinonia), In 
the time of Augustus the town had lost 
nearly all its importance; and Strabo 
gays that in his day it had preserved 
scarcely any vestige of its ancient splen- 
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dour. It appears, however, from in- 
scriptions still extant, and especially 
from one of remarkable beauty on Car- 
rara marble, preserved in the Stndj at 
Naples, that Ciere obtained great popu- 
larity in the time of Trajan for its 
mineral waters, called tlie Aquse Ciere- 
tausB*. they are still in some repute 
under the name of the Bagni di Sasso, 
and are situated about 4 m. W. of 
Cervetri. In the middle ages the town 
was the seat of a bishopric, and is men- 
tioned as such in ch. documents as late 
as the 11th century, when it had consi- 
derably declined. It appears to have 
remained in comparative obscurity until 
the beginning of the Idth century, when 
the new settlement of Cere Nuovo was 
founded, and the present name of Cev" 
vetri was applied to the ancient site. 
At this time it belonged to the Bona- 
ventura or Venturini family, from 
whom it passed to the Orsini. It was 
sold by them in 1674 to the Ruspoli 
family, in whose possession it still re- 
mains. The description of Virgil, who 
tells us that Mezentius led 1000 men 
from it to the assistance of Tnrnns, is 
still applicable to the locality : — 

''Haud prociil hinc saxo incolitur fundata 
vetnsto 
Urbiii AgylUna sedes, ubi Lydia quondam 
Gens beilo pra'clara Jugb insedit Ltruscis." 

j&i. viil. 478. 

It Stands on a long strip of table-land, 
isolated on all sides, except towards 
the W., by perpendicular precipices 
which are not less in some places than 
50 feet in height. On the western 
side an artificial cutting completed the 
natural strength of its position. The 
modern village of Cervetri is supposed 
to occupy the site of the ancient Acro- 
polis : it is a miserable village of 200 
souls, with a Grothic gateway, and a 
large deserted palace of the Ruspoli 
family, on whose eldest son it confers 
the title of prince of Cervetri. The 
city of ancient Cesre was not less than 
4 or 5 m. in circuit, and covered the 
whole table-land beyond the point 
CHI which Cervetri is built, between 
Monte Abetone and the hill of the Ne- 
cropolis. The Venturini and Orsini 
surrounded Cervetri with fortifications, 
built of large blocks of tufa taken from 



the ancient walls, which are of rectan- 
gular masonry; considerable remains 
of these walls are still visible on the 
western side of the hill opposite the 
Necropolis. The 8 gates may be traced, 
with 2 roads leading to them; one a 
paved road to Veii, the other leading 
to Pyrgos, now Santa Severa, on the 
coast, the ancient port of Csere. The 
hill of the Necropolis, now called the 
Banditaccia, is divided from the town 
by a small stream called the Ruscello 
della Madonna de' Caneti ; its surface 
is excavated into pits and caverns ; and 
its clifGB are excavated in ranges of 
tombs, which are at once representa- 
tions of houses and of a cnty also. There 
are no ai-chitectural facades, but many 
of the tombs of the Banditaccia are 
surmounted by tumuli. In 1829 the 
attention of the antiquaries was directed 
to the tombs of this Necropolis, by the 
great number of curious remains which 
were brought to light by the researches 
of Monsignore Regulini, the tirchpriest 
of the town, and by General Galassi. 
The extraordinary tomb which bears 
their name, and which will be described 
presently, was discovered in 1836; 
several others of very great, and in 
some respects unique, interest, were 
brought to light in 1845, and a still 
larger number in 1846. As the latter 
are first met with in the survey of the 
site, we shall briefly indicate them 
before we describe the Regulini-Galassi 
tomb: — 1. The first is a large square 
tomb with a flat roof, supported by 2 
square pillars, and rows of niches for 
bodies both in the walls and in the 
benches which surround them. 2. A 
tomb of 2 chambers, communicating 
with each other by a small door, and 
remarkable for an arm-chair cut out 
of the solid rock, by the side of one of 
the sepulchral couches. It is some- 
times called, from this circumstance, 
the Grotta delta Sedin, though there are 
other tombs which have an equal right 
to the title. 3. Tomb called the Orotta 
delle Sedie e Soudi, fi*om containing 2 
arm-chairs and footstools carved out 
of the solid rock, and 2 shields simi- 
larly carved on the wall above them. 
The form of this tomb is precisely that 
of an ancient house with a vestibu^' 
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aod 5 thzmhen, 4. Or^MVi del Tri/.linio, 
dJJkeorered br Mzrchtae Campana in 
1<$4<», a fiugie chamber, with a broad 
Urnch of rock for the dead, with a fkull 
at th« head of each compartment. It 
eoutatm bat-reMeU of a wihl boar and 
a panther, and it* walU are painted 
with reprecentatiooa of a banqueting 
scene, which have greatly soffiered 
from damp. The few heads which 
are now visible are verj beantilnlf 
and perfectly Greek in character, 5, 
A tomb of great antiquity, with rude 
paintings of men and parti-coloured 
animals, stags, Uods, rams, &e. 6. A 
tomb with painted conches, containing 
three large sarcophagi of alabaster -, 
one of them temple-shaped, and the 
other 2 having on their lids recumbent 
figures, with lions at their leet, like 
the monumental eiBgies of the middle 
ages; the drapery of the figures and 
tlie style of execution show an anti- 
quity much more remote than the 
Ktmscans, 7« A tomb divided into 3 
portions by fiuted pillars with richly 
carved capitals ; at the end of the cen- 
tral portion is a deep recess approached 
by a flight of steps, in which is a 
sepulchral couch of solid rock, with 
cushions at its head: on this couch 
still remain the skulls of its 2 occu- 
pants, who were evidently male and 
female. 8. T<nnb of the Tarquim, dis- 
covered in 1846, a tomb of 2 chambers; 
the outer one leading by a flight of 
steps to the second and larger one, 
called by the 'peasantry, from the 
number of the inscriptions, the '' Grotta 
delle Iscrizioui." This chamber is 35 
feet square, with 2 square pillars in 
the centre, and is surrounded by double 
liencbes. The upper portion of the 
walls is hollowed into oblong niches 
for the dead. On different parts of 
the walls and benches the name ot 
Tarquln, or Tarchnas, occurs nearly 
40 times, thus proving beyond all doubt 
the Etruscan origin of that celebrated 
family. 9. lidgiUini'OrtUiui Tomb, diA- 
covered in 1836 by the Monsignore and 
General whose names it bears. It is 
supposed to have been originallv sur- 
mounted by an immense mound, the 
base of which was surrounded by a wall 
with sepulobral chambers for persons of 



! inlerior rank. It is a long and narrow 
chamber, €0 feet long, with sides and 

• roof vaulted in the Ibrm of a Gothic 

; arch with a square top, and so formed 
by gradually hewing away the hori- 

I zoaVaX conrses.of rock to a nnooth sur- 
face, precisely as we see at Arpino and 
other Pelasgic cities of Latium, thus 
proving an antiquity pnor to the use, 
if not to the djacorery, of the arch. 
This long vaulted chaimber is divided 
into 2 portions by a doorway of the 
same form. In the outer one were 
found a bronze bier; a 4- wheeled 
car of bronae, supposed to have 
been the liineral-car ; a small bronze 
tray on 4 wheeb, supposed to be an 
incense-burner; an iron altar on a tri- 
pod; several bronze shields, beauti- 
fully embossed; some arrows; 2 cal- 
drons on tripods ; several articles of 
funeral furniture, suspended from a 
recess in the roof by bronze nails ; and 
about 3 dozen earthenware figures, 
supposed to be the Lares of the de- 
ceased. On the doorposts of the inner 
chamber hung vessels of silver; from 
the vault and sides of the entrance 
were hung bronze vessels, some bear- 
ing the name of '* Larthia ;" and on 
the floor, without bier or sarcophagus, 
lay the most marvellous collection of 
gold ornaments ever discovered in a 
single tomb in modem times, and evi- 
dently occupying the positions which 
they had assumed when the body they 
once adorned had crumbled into dust. 
The richness and abundance of these 
wondrous specimens of ancient manu- 
facture in gold have suggested the 
probability that the occupant of the 
chamber was a princess. AH the orna- 
ments, bronzes, and vases discovered 
in this tomb have been removed to 
Bome, and now form the most in- 
teresting features of the Gregorian 
Museum ; they are placed on the cir- 
cular revolving table in the large hall 
of the Museo Etrusoo of the Vatican. 
There is, therefore, nothing remaining 
for the traveller to see but the remark- 
able architecture of the chambers, 
which the constant accumulation of 
rubbish is fast rendering inaccessible. 
The discovery of this tomb has led to a 
great deal of antiquarian speculation, 
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into which it would be nnprofitable to 
euter: it will be suflScient for us to 
state that Canina considers that it is 
at least 3000 years old, or about coeval 
with the Trojan war ; and that, like 
the circular tombs at Tarquinii and 
the Cucumella at Vulci, it was erected 
in honour of a chief slain in war. 
10. About a mile from this tomb, on 
the southern side of Monte Abetone, 
which is supposed to be the site of the 
Grove of Sylvanus, celebrated by 
Virgil, is a venr interesting tomb, 
opened by Cav. Campana in 1845, and 
kept under lock and key, in order to 
preserve its furniture and fittings ex- 
actly as they were discovered. This 
tomb is divided in 3 compartments by 
pilasters: on the roof of the first is 
the singular fan-light ornament which 
always indicates a high antiquity ; in 
the second are 2 sepulchral couches 
of solid rock, on which still remain 
the skulls of their 2 occupants, and the 
black dust into which the bodies have 
crumbled : some earthen pans and jars 
complete the furniture of the tomb; 
in the third, on a bench of rock, are 
several jars of various sizes. 11. A 
mile from this tomb, in a spot difficult 
of access, is another tomb covered by 
a tumulus, and reached by a passage 
of approaching stones. It contains m 
one of its chambers an arm-chair and 
foot-stool, cut out of the solid rock; 
and in another was found the skeleton 
of a horse. 12. Near at hand is an- 
other tomb, also covered by a tumulus, 
called the Grotta Torlonia, It is ap- 
proached by a long passage in the hill 
side, terminating in a chamber with 
pilasters of Greek character ; beneath 
this chamber is the tomb, which we 
enter by a flight of steps. Like many 
other tombs we have described, this 
is divided into 3 compartments, which 
contained no less than 54 sepulchral 
couches. Though the tomb had evi- 
dently been plundered in ages past, 
even of its vases, the bodies of the 
dead, when it was first opened a few 
years back, were found reposing on 
these couches, but the^ soon crumbled 
into dust under the influence of the 
atmosphere. 

Ceri Niwvo, a small baronial village 

£ome. 



of 70 souls, is picturesquely situated 
on a hill of tufa. It was founded, as 
we have remarked above, in the 13tli 
century. In the contests of the Roman 
barons it was a place of some strength, 
and was for a brief period subject to 
Rienzi. In the 15th century it be- 
longed to the Orsini of Anguillara, 
who built there a new fortress in 1470. 
It afterwards passed to the families of 
Cesi, Borromeo, and Odescalchi. It 
has also some tombs in its vicinity, 
but they contain nothing to call for 
a detailed description. 

The site of Pyrgos, the ancient port 
and arsenal of Ceere, is placed by the 
antiquaries at Santa Severa, situated 
on the coast, on the 1. of the high road 
to Civita Vecchia. See Handbook of 
Central Italy, Part I., p. 171. 

GOBNETO (tarquinii), 

12 miles from Civita Vecchia. [The 
Casa Moirano at Corneto is clean, and 
affords very tolerable quarters. The 
Palazzaccio, formerly very dirty, is 
said to be improved ; it was formerly 
the palace of Card. Vitelleschi, and 
will be hereafter noticed for its archi- 
tecture.] The road follows the coast- 
line, and is generally in good order. 
The ground it traverses is heath-land, 
covered with dwarf cork-trees, myrtle, 
and lentiscus, and much frequented by 
the wild boar and roebuck. The road 
crosses the Mignone about midway be- 
tween the 2 towns, and after leaving 
Tacoone di Mezzo on the rt. proceeds 
almost in a straight line to Corneto. 
On the coast, on the 1. hand, between 
the mouths of the Mignone and the 
Marta, Torre Clementina, a small 
custom-house station, is a conspicuous 
object. The hills on the rt. of the road 
abound in wild boars, which afford ex- 
cellent sporting during the winter. 

Corneto , an episcopal city^ of about 
4000 souls, rose in the middle ages 
ftom the ruins of the Etruscan city of 
Tarquinii, whose site is about 1^ m. 
distant. Corneto was made a city by 
Eugenius IV. in 1432, and is sur- 
rounded by picturesque battlemented 
walls and tovers, which belong proba- 
bly to a mueb eftrUer period. The first 
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bishop of Tarqoinii was Apulejus, a.d. 
465, but after the death of the fourth 
bishop the see was transferred to Cor- 
neto, which must therefore haye been 
a place of some consequence before the 
close of the 6 th century. It was remark- 
able during the struggles of theGuelphs 
and Ghibelines for its attachment to 
the popes, and was the place where 
Gregory XI. landed when he brought 
back the Holy See from Avignon to 
Rome. The city stands on a lofty 
hill overlooking the Mediterranean, 
and from all parts of the coast it is 
a picturesque and imposing object. 
The old Gothic cathedral of the 9th 
century, called S. Maria di Castello, 
was so seriously injured by lightning 
in 1810 that it is now deserted : it is 
remarkable for its fine dome, and for 
a doorway with a round arch formerly 
covered with mosaics : on each side of 
the door are some Latin inscriptions, 
recording the names of the bishops of 
Tarquinii, prior to the change of dio- 
cese. In ue aisle, forming a step, is 
a marble slab, inscribed with the 
words " Larth. Velchas Thuicesu," in 
£ti*u8can characters. The lofty tower 
is still surmounted by one of the 4 
statues of horses which were found 
among the ruins of Tarquinii, and 
placed at the angles of the tower. The 
other 3 were struck down by light- 
ning when the cathedral was injured 
in 1810. Many of the private houses 
and chs. of dometo are ornamented 
with marbles and colunms from 
the ancient city, and are interest- 
ing as affording a good example of 
Italian Gothic. The large palace of 
Cardinal Vitelleschi, now ue mn called 
the Palazzaccio, presents some fine and 
characteristic details of the domestic 
Gothic architecture of the 15th century. 
The Palazzo Comunale contains some 
frescoes illustrative of the history of 
Cometo, among which is one tracing 
the origin of the city to the ancient 
Corytus, an assumption of antiquity to 
which Cometo has no kind of preten- 
sion. Amonff the private palaces may 
be mentioned the P. Bruschi, with its 
charming gardens and antiques libe- 
rally thrown open to the inhabitants; 
the P. Fakacappat contaiiung a small 



mnsenm of antiques found among the 
ruins in the neighbourhood ; and the 
collections of Cav. Manzi, most of 
which are, we believe, for sale. One 
of the convents of nuns contained the 
remains of the mother of Napoleon, and 
Cardinal Fesch, who died at Rome, 
until thepr were recently removed to 
Ajaccio, m Corsica. 

The site of Tarquinii is about l^ m. 
from the modem city, by a road prac- 
ticable only on foot or horseback. It 
occupies a flat table-land still called 
Turchina, and is surrounded by lofly 
precipices throughout nearly its entire 
circuit. At the two extremities of the 
hill were formerly two towers called 
Civitella and Castellina ; the latter is 
occupied by a deserted convent. No- 
thing now remains of the ancient and 
once magnificent city but some founda* 
tions of walls at the highest part of the 
hill, built of parallelograms of soft 
ston^, in the massive style of Etruscan 
masonry, and a very remarkable tomb, 
sunk in the rock beneath the surface 
like a cellar, and affording an unique 
exception to the Etruscan custom of 
burying their dead beyond the city 
walls. The position of 6 gates may be 
recognised : from that on the S. side a 
paved road leads to Monterozzi, the 
ancient Necropolis. Tarquinii was the 
religious, if not the political metropolis 
of ancient Etruria. It was founded 
nearly 1200 years before the Christian 
era by Tarchon, who assisted JEneas 
against Tumus . Demaratns of Corinth 
settled here about b.o. 668, introduced 
many of the arts and customs of Greece, 
and married a lady of the city. His 
eldest son was called Lacumo, a name 
which he exchanged for that of Tbr- 
quinius Priscus at the suggestion of 
his wife Tanaquil, when be migrat^ to 
Rome. The fact is interesting, not 
only in reference to the early history 
of Rome, but because the names of 
Lucumo and Tanaquil are of frequent 
occurrence in inscriptions found aoKmg 
the sepulchres. 

A deep and broad viUley separates 
the rocky hill of Turchina m>m that of 
Monterozzi, the ancient Necropolis <tf 
Tarquinii. This hill is one of the most 
instructive monuments of Etruria, and 
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is alone sufficient to repay the labour 
of the journey. Its surface is covered 
with an extraordinary collection of tu- 
muli, amounting in number to many 
hundreds, exclusiye of the painted 
tombs, which are invariably sunk be- 
neath the surface. A few years ago 
the tumuli were comparatively perfect, 
but they have now mostly disappeared, 
and the uneven surface now presents 
only a number of shapeless mounds 
overgrown with shrubs, 4>r the open 

fits leading to the painted sepulchres, 
t is from these tombs that the Etrus- 
can student has derived the greater part 
of his acquaintance with the religious 
customs, the games, and the costumes, 
of one of the most extraordinary nations 
of ancient Europe. The first discove- 
ries were nmde here in the last centuiy, 
by Mr. Byres, an Englishman resident 
at Bome ; and most of the objects dis- 
covered were sent to England, either to 
the British Museum or to private col- 
lections. The excavations were not 
Pursued on a systematic plan, until 
lucien Buonaparte purchased the prin- 
cipalities of Canino and Musignano, 
and gave an impulse to the work by his 
own most interesting researches. The 
great discoverer has been Signor At» 
volta, who considers that the Necro- 
polis extended over 16 square m., and 
conjectures, from the 2000 tombs which 
have been opened in recent years, that 
their total number could not have been 
less than 2,000,000. Of the tumuli on 
the surface of the Monterozzi, nearly 
all which are perfect enough to be ex- 
amined appear to have had a base of 
circular masonry surmounted by a cone 
of earth. One of the most interesting 
now visible is known as the *'Mauso- 
leo," and is built of hewn blocks of 
travertine nearly 2 feet in length. The 
interior is worthy of examination on 
account of its vaulted roof terminating 
in a square head. Among these tumuli 
in 1823 Signor Avvolta discovered the 
virgin tomb which first directed the 
attention of European archaeologists to 
Cometo. On digging into the tumulus 
for stones to mend a road, he broke 
into the sepulchre of an Etruscan Lu- 
cumo or prince. " I beheld/' he says, 
'*a warrior stretched on a couch of 



rock, and in a few minutes I saw him 
vanish, as it were, under my eyes, for, 
as the atmosphere entered the sepul- 
chre, the armour, thoroughly oxidised, 
crumbled away into most minute parti- 
cles ; so that in a short time scarcely a 
vestige of what I had seen was left on 
the couch. Such was my astonishment, 
that it were impossible to express the 
effect upon my mind produced by this 
sight; but I can safely assert that it was 
the happiest moment of my life." Of 
the objects found in the tomb, the 
bronze lance and javelins were rusted 
into one mass ; and the golden crown 
was so fraeile that all but a small por- 
tion, which passed into the hands of 
Lord Kinnaird, perished on its way to 
Home. It would be out of place in a 
work of this kind if we were to de- 
scribe in detail the objects which have 
been discovered in the other tombs: 
most of them have passed into the great 
museums of Europe, or into private 
collections, and many have been al- 
ready noticed in our account of the 
Etruscan museums at Rome. Even the 
tombs, if their names be not changed 
by the different ciceroni, are not always 
shown to travellers in the same succes- 
sion, so that the student must necessa- 
rily depend more upon the intelligence 
of his local cicerone than upon any de- 
scriptions in books. The principal 
painted tombs, however, are kept 
locked by order of government, and 
the custode who holds the keys, Agd- 
pito Aldanesi, of the Piazza Angelica, 
shows them to travellers in the follow- 
ing order. It is almost unnecessary to 
say that the traveller who wishes to 
obtain more than a passing knowledge 
of the tombs must visit them with 
Mr. Dennis's volumes in his hand. 
I. — Orotta delta Qiwrciola, discovered 
in 1831, one of the largest and most 
magnificent of all the tombs of Tar- 
quinii, although much injured by damp. 
The subjects of the paintings, which are 
quite Greek in their character, are a 
love-scene and banquet, with groups of 
dancers, horsemen, games, boar-hunts, 
&c. Copies of these paintings are pre- 
served in tile Gregorian Museum or the 
Vatican, and a coloured engraving of 
them is given in Mrs. Gray's work, 
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though she has mistaken their purport. 
II. — Grotta del Trtclmio, discovered iu 
1830, a fine chamber with a vaulted 
roof: it derives its name from the bril- 
liant and lifelike paintings on the walls, 
in which several male and female figures 
are seen reclining on couches at a fune- 
ral banquet.' The costumes and the 
arrangement of the tables, &c., form a 
valuable illustration of Etruscan man- 
ners. On one of the walls is a lively 
representation of a dance, in which the 
arms and hands appear as if playing the 
castanets. Copies of these paintings are 
also preserved in the Gregorian Mu- 
seum, and in the Etruscan room of the 
British Museum. III. — Grotta del 
MortOf discovered in 1832, a small 
tomb, remarkable for a painting re- 
presenting a young girl and a lad lay- 
ing out the dead body of an old man, 
while 2 men standing by appear to be 
manifesting their sorrow by frantic ges- 
tures. Over the woman's head is the 
name " Thanaueil," over the old man's 
is the name " Thanarsaia," and over the 
third man is the name *• Enel." The 
costumes are rich and very interesting, 
and the whole scene, though perfectly 
simple in its character and Egyptian in 
style and execution, is extremely touch- 
ing. The other paintings represent the 
funeral dances and other ceremonies. 
Copies of the principal subjects are pre- 
served in the Gregorian Museum of the 
Vatican, and in the British Museum; 
and an engraving of them is found in 
Mrs. Gray's book, though, unfortunately, 
the colouring is incorrectly given. IV. 
Grotta del Tifone^ or di Pompei^ dis- 
covered in 1832, one of the largest 
tombs, with a roof supported by a square 
pillar, bearing on 3 of its sides the 
figure of the typhon, or angel of death, 
from which it takes its name. The 
sides of the chamber havJe 3 ledges, one 
over the other^ on which 8 sarcophagi 
still remain, with recumbent figures on 
the lids. Two of them are Roman with 
Latin inscriptions, supposed to be those 
of persons descended from the ancient 
Etruscan t&milj of Pompns, Uie stirps 
probably of the Roman family of Pom- 
peius. The typhon represented here is 
a winged figure, with extended arms, 
supporting a cornice with his hands, the 



I lower extremities terminating in ser- 
pents. On the rt. wall is one of the 
most remarkable paintings at Tarquinii. 
a procession of souls with good and 
evil genii, the tallest figure being 
nearly 6 ft. in height, and all the 
others as large as life. This proces- 
sion is almost the counterpart of one 
of the' bas-relief at Norchia. The 
twisted rods which are so remarkable 
in those sculptures are here again seen 
in the hands of many of the figures, 
thus evidently denoting their funeral 
import, Mrs. Gray has ^iven a repre- 
sentation of this subject m her work, 
but it has greatly perished since her 
drawing was made. The evil genius, 
or the Etruscan Charon, is black, with 
his head wreathed with serpents; he 
holds an enormous hammer in one hand, 
and the other, which terminates in a 
claw, is fastened on the shoulder of a 
youth: a female figure, still bearing 
marks of great beauty, and evidently- 
representing the spirit of the deceasea, 
follows, attended by another evil genius 
with a serpent twined around his head. 
Over the head of the youth are in- 
scribed the words, ** Laris Pumpus 
Amthal Clan Cechase," or Lars Pom- 
peius, the son of Aruns. V. — Grotta del 
Cardinale, first discovered in 1699, re- 
discovered in 1760 by our countryman, 
Mr. Byres, reopened in 1780 by Car- 
dinal Garampi, and made known by 
Micali in 1808. This tomb is the 
largest known ; it consists of a single 
chamber, 54 ft square, with a roof sup- 
ported on 4 square pillars, ornamented 
with medallions. It appears to have 
been left unfinished ; the outlines of the 
figures on the walls may still be traced, 
but the colours have disappeared. The 
most interesting grot$s are those on 
the frieze, representing the good and 
evil spirits in the act of drawing in a 
car the soul of a deceased person to 
judgment : they are engraved in Mrs. 
Gray s book ; and Mr. By res's drawings 
of them, made when they were almost 
in their original condition, were pub- 
lished in London b^ Messrs. Colnaghi 
in 1842, under the title of " HypogsBi." 
The evil genii are painted black, with 
their hair standing on end, and with 
black buskins ; moat of them cany ham- 
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mers in their hands. This painting is 
extremely curious, and it is much to be 
regretted that it has been seriously da- 
maged in recent years. VI. — Grotta 
delle Bighe, discovered in 1827 by Baron 
Stackelberg, a single chamber, with a 
vaulted roof, painted white, black, red, 
and blue, with ivy- wreaths : over the 
door are 2 panthers and 2 geese . The 
walls are covered with paintings in the 
purest style of Greek art, arranged in 
2 compartments. On the lower one, on 
the rt. wall, is a group of dancers; in 
the upper one are seen the bigse, or 2- 
horse cnariots, making preparations for 
a chariot race. On the 1. wail, in the 
lower compartment, is another group 
of dancers ; in the upper one are various 
gymnastic sports, ffladiators preparing 
lor the contest, and serpent charmers. 
On the wall, opposite the door, the 
lower division has a representation 
of the funeral banquet, with figures 
crowned with myrtle ; above is another 
series of games, wrestling, leaping, &c., 
all highly curious as studies of costume 
and manners. Copies of these pictures 
are preserved in the Gregorian Museum 
of the Vatican and in tne British Mu- 
seum. . VII. — Grotta del Mare, a small 
tomb of 2 chambers, with 4 sea-horses on 
the pediment of the outer one, 2 on each 
side of a large shell. VI 1 1. — Grotta del 
Baroue, or Grotta Kestuer^ discovered 
by Baron Stackelberg and Chev. Kestner 
in 1827; remarkable for some very 
brilliant and interesting paintings of 
horsemen preparing for the race, and 
of the competitors receiving chaplets as 
their prizes from a woman or goddess ; 
the whole designed and executed, in a 
style more resembling the Egyptian or 
the archaic Greek than any other ex- 
amples at Tarquinii. Over the door are 
some sea-horses and dolphins. Copies 
of the principal paintings are preserved 
in the Gregorian Museum. VC — Grotta 
Francescaf or the Grotta Giustiniani, dis- 
covered by Cbev. Kestner in 1833, once 
covered with brilliant paintings, repre- 
senting the sports and dances observed 
at the Etruscan funerals ; but they are 
gradually disappearing under the effects 
of damp and exposure to the atmos- 
phere. Among the figures still visible 
are a dancing girl of uncommon grace 



' and elegance of action, with a costume 
perfectly modem in its character; and 
2 others, of lifelike attitude, playing 
the castanets and the double pipes. 
X. — Grotta della Scrofa Nero, the most 
inaccessible of the group here described, 
so called from a painting representing 
^ith singular spirit and freedom the 
hunt of a black wild sow by two hunts- 
men and several dogs. Below the pedi- 
ment containing this hunt is the paint- 
ing of a banquet which is continued 
along the adjoining wall. Most of the 
figures are obliterated or imperfect ; but 
enough remains, both of them and of 
the furniture of the apartment, to show 
that the paintings belong to a period of 
Etruscan art when the Egyptian style 
had been discarded for the freer and 
more flowing outline of the Greek. 
XI. — Grotta delle Iscrizumi^ discovered 
in 1827, one of the most interesting of 
the series : over the door are 2 panthers, 
and in each angle of the pediment is a 
recumbent fawn with a goose at his 
feet. In the opposite pediment are 2 
lions, 2 deer, and 2 panthers, all parti- 
coloured. On the rt. of the entrance 
is a group of 2 figures, one representing 
an old man holding a forked rod like a 
gridiron, the other a boy about to lay a 
nsh upon a low stool, .or altar, as it is 
considered by those who suppose the 
old man to be the god of chastity, and 
the whole scene to represent a sacrifice 
to him. On the 1. wall are 2 men play- 
ing at dice at a hollow table, 2 men 
boxing with the cestus, and 2 wrestlers. 
A false door in the wall separates these 
from a procession of 4 horsemen and 
numerous attendants on foot, with dogs, 
&c., who appear to have just returned 
from a race ; the forms dT the horses 
surpass anything ever Imagined by a 
modern horse-breeder. A bacchic dance 
fills the next space, with dancers and 
numerous attendants bearing vases and 
wine-jugs ; and beyond the second 
false door the space is occupied by a 
bearded figure, attended by a slave, 
bearing boughs of trees in his hand. 
These paintings, by their hard out- 
line and exaggerated details, bear 
evidence of their high antiquity, and 
are probably the oldest which are 
now accessible in this locality. Almost 
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all the figures are naked or nearly so, 
and almost eyery one of them bears an 
inscription ; but although the letters 
are still legible^ the meaning of the 
words is either altogether unknown, 
or merely a matter of conjecture. 
Copies of the paintings are preserved 
in the Gregorian Museum, and in the 
Bronze room of the British Museimi. 

About a mile from Oometo, a little 
on the rt. of the road to Viterbo, is a 
most interesting tomb, called La Mer- 
careccia, cut out of the solid rock, and 
originally carved with pilasters and 
friezes containing figures of lions, 
bears, sphinxes, and human victims. 
The interior of the out^ chamber of 
tliis remarkable tomb, whose rich de- 
corations show that it was the last 
home of some Etruscan prince, was 
covered with bas-reliefs representing, 
on the frieze, combats of wild beasts, 
and on the wall below figures of 
men and horses nearly as large as 
life. Though this was almost an 
unique example of the internal sculp- 
tures of Etruscan s^ulchrt^a, it has 
been allowed to fall into utter ruin: 
and the principal sculptures have been 
BO much injured by the shepherds who 
for years have used the tomb as a sheep- 
fold, that most of the figures are obU- 
terated. The drawings of our country- 
man, Mr. Byres, have however preserved 
to us the outlines of these sculptures, 
and those of the paintings which covered 
the walls of the inner chamber. The 
roof of the tomb terminates in a per- 
pendicular shaft 20 feet long, which 
communicatee with the plain above, 
and originally formed, no doubt, one of 
the entrances to the tomb. 

In the neighbouring cliS^ are se- 
veral ancient caverns of enormous size, 
with their roo& supported by huge 
pillars hewn out of the rock. "Whether 
these excavations were used as cavern 
temples by the Etruscans, or were 
merely quarries from which they derived 
the stone for the building of Tarquinii, 
they are both curious and interesting, 
and well deserve a visit from the archsso- 
logist. 

Qrcmaca, the port of Tarquinii, 
situated at the mouth of the Marta i the 



site is still marked by some remains of 
massive masonry. 

The roads leading from Cometo to 
Ponte della Badia, the site of Ttdci, 
and to Toscanella, the ancient Tuscania^ 
are practicable only for very light 
carriages ; so that in this, as in mxaij 
other excursions in the neighbourhood 
of Bome, the traveller who visits the 
district on foot or on horseback will be 
much less impeded than those who are 
encumbered with a carriage unsuited to 
the nature of the country. Those who 
cannot ride had better provide them- 
selves with a light carnage at CiTita 
Yecchia. * 

PONTE DELLA BADIA (YFLCI). 

Travellers who visit Yulci had better 
make Montalto (Locanda Cesarini) their 
head-quarters, as the castle at the Ponte 
della Badia swarms with vermin,' and 
Yulci is desolated by malaria after the 
middle of June. Canino is also to be 
avoided for the same reason. At Mont- 
alto they must also supply themselves 
with provisions, as none are to be ob- 
tained elsewhere. Yulci is 18 m. N.W. 
of Cometo. The road follows that 
from Civita Yecchia to Leghorn (de- 
scribed in Bte. 26 of Handbook of Cen- 
tral Italy) as Car as Montalto, when a 
branch road of 6 or 7 m., practieable 
for light carriages, strikes inland along 
the valley of the Fioora to the Ponte 
della Bacli% and the castle which adjoins 
it. This oastle, a Gothic fortress of 
the middle ages, with towers and battle- 
ments, forms a picturesque object in 
the approach. It is situated on the 
precipitous banks of the Fiora, which is 
still spanned by the magnificent bridge, 
partly Etruscan and partly Boman, from 
whicn it derives its name. It is now gar- 
risoned by a few soldiers and custom- 
house officers, and is one of the frontier 
stations on this side of the Papal 
States. The bridge, which seems to 
form part of the fortress, spans the 
ravine with a colossal arch, about 115 
feet above the river. The piers of the 
bridge are built of masses of red tufa^ 
without cement, and are evidently 
Etruscan; the masonry which encases 
them, and the travertine arch above, 
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«e as eyidentiiy Boman; so that we 
may at onoe regard the bridge aa a 
Bomaa wcMrk on Etruscan piers. The 
width of the bridge is 10 feet, and the 
parapets are so high as to shut out the 
prospect on all sides : in one of these 
parapets is a channisl which served for 
the passage of an aqueduct, the waters of 
which, in ages lone ago, oozed through 
the maw>nrj and formed enormous 
masses of stalactites, which still over- 
hang the side of the bridge above the 
smsJler arch which serves to lighten 
the masoniT on the rt. bank. About a 
m. below the bridge, a plateau of 2 m. 
in circuit, but slightly elevated above 
the rt. bank of the Fiora, was the site 
of ancient Yulci, a city destroyed by 
Titus Coruncanius after the fall of 
Tarqninii; but scarcely any remains 
are now visible, and of those there are 
very few fragments which are not Ko- 
man, and of as late a date as the time 
of Constantine. The Necropolis of 
Vnlci occupied the table-land country 
on both banks of the Fiora; that on 
the L bank is supposed to have been 
connected with the city by one or more 
bridges, but the remains of one only 
are visible, at a spot called " II Pelago." 
The first excavations were made as 
recently as 1828, and in the course of a 
lew months the late Luoien Buonaparte, 
prince of Ganino, brought to light, 
within a space of about 4 acres, no less 
than 2000 vases and other specimens 
of Etruscan art. The brothers 0am- 
panari, and others who had land in the 
neighbourhood, soon joined in the 
search, and from that time Vulci has 
been an unexhausted mine of ancient 
art, contributiog wealth to the pro- 
prietors, and enriching the museums 
of London, Paris, at. Petersburg, 
and MiuiicL The tombs at Vulci 
are, with one exception, beneath the 
level surface. So great has been the 
mercenary character of the excava- 
tors that scarcely a tomb has been 
opened for years which has not been 
filled up with earth as soon aa it had 
been rifled of its contents, and, when 
those contents have not appeared to 
the excavator to possess great money 
value, they hare been wantonly de- 



stroyed. It is, therefore, hardly sur- 
prising that there is on^ one tomb 
now accessible in the Necropolis on 
the side of the Ponte della Badia, the 
** Grotta del Sole e della Luna," a very 
curious tomb of 8 chambers, with 
moulded ceilings and panels on the 
walls, all cut in the solid rock. Near 
this was situated the only painted 
tomb ever discovered at Vulci, now 
entirely destroyed, but the paintings 
of which are fortunately preserved by 
copies in the Bronze room of the 
British Museum, and in the Museo 
Q-regoriano of the Vatican. Not far 
from this was the tumulus opened by 
Campanari in 1835, and in which he 
found the skeleton of a warrior with 
his helmet on his head, his ring on his 
finger, and his bronze shield still hang- 
ing beside him on the walL An ad- 
joining chamber, in which he found 
some beautiful vases, was evidently the 
tomb of the warrior's wife. In another 
tomb near this was found the skeleton 
ot a child surrounded by its toys. In 
the Necropolis on the other side of the 
river more than 6000 tombs have been 
opened, and yet there is hardly one 
which has been left open. In the middle 
of the plain, however, is the remarkable 
tumulus called '*La Cucumella," 50 
feet high, and about 600 feet in cir- 
cumference, which was opened by 
Lucien Buonaparte in 1829, when the 
mound was encinded by a wall of ma- 
sonry. Above this waU were discovered 
some small sepulchral chambers, and 
in the centre or the mound were found 
2 towers about 40 feet high, one square, 
the other round, support.ing several 
sphinxes on their summits, while, at 
their base, a long passage guarded by 
sphinxes led to 2 small chambers of 
massive masonry, containing nothing 
more than some fra^pnents of bronze 
and gold, and bearing evident proofs 
that they had been nfled many years 
before. Near this tumulus is a small 
low one called La Kotonda, walled 
round with a single course of stone, in 
which some very beautiful vases were 
discovered ; and further on is another 
called the Cucumelletta, which was 
opened by Lucien Buonaparte in 1882, 
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and found to contain 6 chambers. At 
that part of the Necropolis of Vulci, 
westward of the Fonte Sodo, now called 
Polledrara, was found the extraordi- 
naiT tomb, in which a bronze effigy of 
an Etruscan lady, and a marble effigy 
of another with Egyptian vases and 
ostrich-eggs painted with Egyptian 
sphinxes, Egyptian alabaster figures, 
and ointment-pots in the form of Isis, 
a bone spoon, 2 bronze cars, and other 
objects of the highest interest were dis- 
covered. Of the many thousands of 
beautiful vases which have been and are 
still daily brought to light at Vulci, 
every museum in Europe, both public 
and private, contains so many examples 
that it is unnecessary to particidarize 
them f\irther than to say that by far 
the greater part of them are of Greek 
workmanship, and bear the artists* 
names which are borne by the vases of 
Noia and Campania. 

MFSIGNANO. 

In proceeding from Fonte delta 
Badia to Toscanella, the traveller 
should pay a visit to this interesting 
ch&teau, the favourite residence of the 
late Lucien Buonaparte, prince of 
Canino, and now the property of his 
son, Charles Lucien, the celebrated na- 
turalist. It is a drive of about 3 hours 
from Font« della Badia. The ch&teau 
is a plain and unpretending building, 
and was formerly remarkable for its 
museum of antiquities found on the site 
of Vulci, and interesting as a speci- 
men of an estate arranged with taste 
and £emned with great skill, by a man 
of distinguished taste and acquirements. 
Of late years the ch&teau has not been 
inhabited, and the beautiful gardens, 
laid out with great taste by the dowaeer 
princess of C^ino, are allowed to rail 
into decay. Musignano was purchased 
by Lucien Buonaparte in the pontificate 
of Pius VII., and constitutes, with 
Canino, the joint principality from 
which he derived his title as a Roman 
prince. 

The village of Camno is inhabited 
chiefly by the workmen engaged in the 
neighbouring iron-works, and presents 
no objects oi interest beyond sepulchral 



excavations in the clifi' on- which it 
stands^ the last traces of a city w hose 
name has perished. There is a *^Lo- 
canda " in the village, but it is both 
miserable and dirty. 

Canino, Musignano, and Fonte della 
Badia, may be visited without any kind 
of danger from malaria in the months 
of AprU and May. 

At a short distance from Canino is the 
mountain of the same name, which rises 
like an island in the midst <^ the great 
plain of the Fiora. Like Soracte, it is 
formed of secondary limestone, and the 
surrounding Maremma of volcanic dejec* 
tions, similar in age and nattuv to those 
of the Boman Campagna. FhysicaUy 
and geologically, therefore, the peak 
which towers over the Fiora is in every 
respect similar to its more classical 
neighbour on the banks of the Tiber* 
An excursion to the summit will well 
repay the ^Eitieue of an ascent of about 
1500 feet. The panoramic view from 
it is very extensive. Near the S. base 
of tiie mountain are some ruins of 
baths and dwellings of the Boman 
period, probably of the time' of the 
early Caesars. 

TOSCANELLA (irSCAlflA). 

Toscanella is 15 m. from Vulci, 17 
from Oometo, 16 from Montefiascone, 
14 from Viterbo, and 18 from Vetraila. 
From Canino, Vulci, Cometo, and 
Viterbo, the roikd is practicable for tb j 
carriages of the country. There is a 
small inn kept by Fandolfini, which is 
tolerably clean and moderate, but the 
traveller should endeavour to provide 
himself with introdnctions to some resi- 
dent family in the town. If we visit 
it from Cometo, the journey occupies 
from 4 to 5 hours, and is more easily 
peiformed on horseback than in any 
other way. Leaving Cometo, the road 
descends into the v&Qey, winding round 
the base of the hill on which the town 
is. built. It then enters on a dreary 
country, which offers no attraction ex- 
cept the picturesque mediaeval towers 
and battlemented walls of Toscanella, 
which burst upon the view almost im- 
mediately after we leave Cometo. A 
large chamber in the rock, near which 
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the road passes between the two towns, 
supplied many antiquities to the 
British Museum. The foundation of 
Tuseania is attributed by some author- 
ities to Ascanius, the son of ^neas, 
but its early history is involved in the 
general obscurity which hangs over so 
many cities of Etruria. The modem 
name is traced to the beginning of the 
14kh century, when Toscanella, from its 
commanding position on a hill over- 
looking the plain, was a place of con- 
siderable strength. Nothing can be 
imi^ined more picturesque than the 
appearance of the town, surrounded by 
its walls and towers, which carry the 
mind back to the middle ages, when it 
was one of the strongholds of Francesco 
Sforza, and sustained many a sie^ in 
the eventful struggles of that period. 

The height of San Pietro, which is 
beyond the modem walls, was im- 
doubtedly included within the circuit 
of the ancient city, and in all proba- 
bility was its Arx. The simimit is still 
surmounted -by 8 sq. double towers of 
medisBval masonry, constituting a very 
remarkable and striking object from 
all parts of the surrounding country. 
Very little now remains of the ancient 
city on this summit beyond substruc- 
tions and sewers, and some reticulated 
work of Roman times. In the valley 
beneath, the ruins of a circus were dis- 
covered a few years back. On the 
height of San Pietro is situated the 
Catkedral^ a very interesting edifice 
in the earliest style of Italian Gothic, 
which is supposed to date from the 
8th centmy. It is built of frag- 
ments of ancient buildings : the great 
doorway has a round-headed arch 
of singular richness, with a rose win- 
dow and arcaded galleries above, the 
whole enriched with some very curious 
sculptures of the Trinity, angels, saints, 
men, devils, chimseras, beasts, birds, 
and reptiles of extraordinary variety 
and of most grotesque expression. The 
interior was once covered with frescoes, 
b^t ihey have nearly disappeared, from 
damp and neglect. The Boman pillars 
which support the roof were evidently 
taken from ancient buildings. The font 
rests on an antique altar. From the 



nave a flight of steps leads to the high 
altar, below which is the ciypt, a highly 
curious and instructive fragment of the 
Christian architecture of the middle 
ages. Its 28 marble columns seem to 
have been collected from all kinds of 
buildings, of Eoman as well as Etrus- 
can origin. It is supposed to have been 
an ancient Koman bath, built on the 
foundations of an Etruscan temple. 
Near the cathedral is the ch. of Sta. 
Maria, decorated externally with fiin- 
tastic sculptures similar to those of the 
cathedraL Beyond these ecclesiastical 
edifices there is nothing of any remark- 
able interest in Toscanella, except the 
house and garden of the Campanari, a 
famUy known throughout Europe as 
having been among the first and most 
successful labourers in the field of 
Etruscan exploration and research. 
Signor Campanari' s residence is one of 
the most interesting in the town, and 
contains some valuable tombs and other 
treasures discovered in the excavations. 
Many of these are not so easily remov- 
able as the lighter articles, which 
speedily find purchasers, and, there- 
fore, they may now be almost con- 
sidered as permanent fixtures on the 
premises. The garden, especially, is 
perfectly unique in character and 
arrangement; sarcophagi, with frdl- 
length portrait figures of every variety 
and of every age upon their lids, are 
scattered here and there among the 
shrubs and trees; and in one part 
of the garden is the fac-eimile of 
a tomb which Signor Campanari 
brought to light in 1839, constructed 
on the exact model as to size and ar- 
rangement, and containing 10 of the 
27 sarcophagi and other articles found 
in the original sepulchre. The figures 
on these coffins, both males and females, 
are in recumbent attitudes ; ' they hold 
goblets in their hands, and form to- 
gether a family banquet of the dead. 
As a large portion of the treasures 
discovered by the Campanari have 
found their way to the Gregorian Mu- 
seum, we need not more particularly 
describe them here. On the heights 
opposite Toscanella, and in the eliff^s 
of the ravines around it, we may still 
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tnee the ntuitum of the ancieiit Ke- 
eropoltf. The most mteresting tomb 
now acoeflnUe is that called the Orotta 
della Begiiia, a large incgiilar chamb^ 
with 2 maanTe oolumna sapporting the 
roo^ and remailcable for its labynnth, 
ajpaaaage cat in the voek and commn- 
nicating from one wall of the tomb 
to the other. Most of the Etnucan 
tombs of ToscaneUa aro beneath the 
tariaee h\e those of Yoki 

Ko traTcDer who has not visited 
from some other point the wondrous 
carem-tombs of Sorana^ shonld leave 
Toscanella and its neighbourhood 
without extending his excursion to 
that locality. Belore, however, we de- 
scribe Sovana and some other Etruscan 
sites which must be passed on the way, 
it may be as well to mention, for the 
information of those who desire to pro- 
ceed to Viterbo, that a good road from 
Toscanella leads direct to that city, 
distant about 6 hours' drive. On leav- 
ing Toscanella the road winds up a 
vaUey filled with ancient tombs, ex- 
cavated in the rocks like those which 
occur so abundantly in all the valleys 
of this district. From some parts of 
the road the 4 Etruscan cities of Cor- 
neto, Toscanella, Viterbo, and Monte- 
fiascone are visible at the same time, 
and form one of the most striking 
panoramas of the journey. About half 
way between Toscanella and Viterbo, 
but considerably off the road, is Castel 
d'Asso, with its cavern-sepulchres. 
The traveller may visit them without 
difficulty en rauie^ but it will perhaps 
be more desirable to proceed direct to 
Viterbo, and make Castel d'Asso the 
subject of a separate excursion from 
tliat town : in fiict, he may advan- 
tageously make Viterbo his head-quar- 
ters for a day or two, and explore the 
many interesting objects in the town 
and neighbourhood. 

BOTANA (fiVASA). 

As this place lies within the Tuscan 
frontier, the traveller had better have 
his passport viM by the Tuscan 
Minister before leaving Rome, parti- 
cularly if he intend to prolong his 
tour to Cosa and OrbeteUo. The 



voad is ptaeticaUe for the Bg^i 
nagcB of the oouutry, but is 
suited to the honeman or pe deatii aiL. 
The distaiioes aie-^om Toacandla to 
Iscfaia, 14 m. ; frmn ladda to Farmee;, 
3 m. ; from Fsniese to Pitigiiano, 12 
m. ; from Pitij^liano to Sonma 2^ m. ; 
making together 81^ m. : but these 
win probably be inc reas ed by a detomr 
to Oastro. At lachia the traveller may 
obtain aooommodatkm at the Oaaa 
Farolfi; at Faniese there is a amali 
osteria ; at Pitigiiano, which he must 
make his head-quarters, he will ^d 
most obliging and excellent treatment 
at the Gasa Bertocei : at Sovaaa there 
is no aooonunodation. All the plaoea 
we have mentioned occupy Etnucan 
sites, though their ancient names are 
either unknown or objecta of oonjecture. 
Igf^ia stands on a tongue of land 
between deep ravines, the sides of which 
are full of tombs. Famewe has a simi- 
lar position, and is supposed to occupy 
the site of Matemum, a station on the 
Via Clodia: it contains a palace of 
Frinoe Ghigi, and gives name to the 
Faniese fiumly. Cattro^ which gives a 
title to the king of Naples, 8 m. W, 
of Famese, also occupies an Etruscan 
site, supposed by many to be thatof Sta- 
Ionia, on a tongue of umd of marvellouB 
beauty, surrounded by ravines deeper 
and gloomier than any others in this 
district ; but the town is a wildemesa, 
having been levelled to the ground by 
Innocent X., as a punishment for the 
supposed murder of the bishop of the 
see by the duke of Famese. PUigliano 
stancis, like the towns we have de* 
scribed, on a tongue of land separated 
from the neighbouring plain by deep 
chasms, the sides of which are filled 
with tombs and columbaria. Near one 
of the gates, called the Porta di Sotto, 
are some fine fragments of the city 
waU, 8 courses high, and in the best 
style of Etruscan masonry. On a height 
above the town, called the Foggio 
Strozzoni, are some traces of the villa 
of the counts Orsiui, with which the 
peasantry associate many a romantic 
tale : 2 recumbent figures hewn in the 
rock are still called by them " Orlando 
and his wife/' The scenery of Piti* 
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gliano is extremely fine, and would 
afford occupation to the Bketohers for 
days together, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood «of tne Cascatella. Another 
Elaoe of even greater natural beauty, 
ut lying about 5 m. off the route we 
have laid down, is Soranoy an Etruscan 
site, the name of which is lost ; it 
abounds in scenery of the grandest cha- 
racter. There is no inn there, but re- 
freshments may be obtained at the 
Casa Farfianti, though there are no 
beds which the trav^er will willingly 
^^^'^^Py* ^i 11^ itom. Pitigliano, as we 
haye already stated, is the yiUage of 
Sovana^ occupying the site of the 
Boman city of Suaka, and now almost 
depopulate in the siuniner season by 
the deadly influence of malaria. In the 
▼ear 1843 this remote and almost un- 
known Tillage acquired celebrity by the 
discoveries of our countryman Mr. 
Ainsley, who found in the ravines 
around it a series of sculptured tombs 
more varied in their character and 
more beautiful in their details than 
any which had hitherto been known 
throughout Etruria. The present 
town, which in 1833 had a population 
reduced by malaria to 64, was so im- 
portant a place in the middle ages 
that it sustained a siege against Fre- 
derick II,, and its medifisval castle, 
with its machicolated battlements, is 
still standing. It is the birthplace 
of Hildebrand (Gregory Vll.)* and 
is still the seat of a bishopric, though 
the malaria gives. the prelate a suffi- 
cient excuse for non-residence. Tra- 
vellers who have their time at their 
own disposal should take care, for the 
reasons just mentioned, to visit the 
locality in the winter or spring months, 
when they may do so with impunity. 
Before exploring the ravines it will be 
desirable to obtain some person from 
the village to act as guide, as the pas- 
sages are in many cases intricate and 
dimgerous: the bishop's provost will 
probably give the best information as 
to the persons qualified for this duty. 
The first and most remarkable tomb 
discovered by Mr. Ainsley is called 
''Jja Fontana." It is hewn in the 
tuSA rock, and is 17 feet wide by 17 



high, the last 7 feet being occupied by 
the pediment. This pediment rests on 
a projecting fi-iese, below which is a 
recessed arch nearly 10 feet high, with 
an inscription carved on the inner wall, 
and buttresses on each side, which 
probably supported figures. The pedi- 
ment is filled with an alto-relievo of a 
marine deity, with huge fishes' tails in 
the centre, having a nude genius winged 
on either side. The design and exe- 
cution of these figures prove that 
they belong to a late period of Etrus- 
can art, and as no such monument has 
been found in any other part of the 
oountiy it may fairly be considered 
unique. Near this is a long line of 
rock-hewn tombs, differing mm. those 
observed in the other valleys of Etru- 
ria, in the purely Egyptian character of 
their outline and mouldings, though 
the doors and inscriptions are Etrus- 
can. On the opposite side of the ra- 
vine is another very remarkable tomb, 
called by the peasantrv the *^ Qrotta 
Pola," hewn out of tne tufa in the 
form of the portico of a temple. The 
single column which remains and the 
pilaster behind it tire fluted, and the 
capitals are formed of foliage which 
somewhat resembles the Corinthian: 
Mr. Ainsley considers that they have 
human heads in the middle oi each 
fSftce, the whole of which retains traces 
of red colour. The pediment has lost 
its sculptures, if any such ever existed 
in it, but the part of the soffit which 
remains is still decorated with medal- 
lions. From the traces of art on the 
adjoining rocks, Mr. Ainsley concludes 
that the portico formed a part of a 
much larger monument, forming "an 
union of objects of architectural gran- 
deur not to be seen in any other part 
of Etruria." Many other tombs of 
interest are found in the same line of 
cliff, but the most remarkable are a 
series of tombs hewn into the forms 
of houses, presenting the most perfect 
characteristics of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Etruscans. Nearly every 
monument has its inscription, carved, 
not on the cornice, but within the 
moulded doorway. Altogether it is 
impossible to imagine any spot whicb 
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offers a more fertile field for the 
archseologist or the explorer, 

SATUBNIA. 

About 8 m. beyond Sovana is the 
site of Satumia, which presents us 
with archsBological attractions dif- 
fering from those of every other site 
we have described. Independently of 
its interest to the antiquary as one 
of the ^ cities which Bionysius de- 
scribes as haying been built by the 
aborigines, Satumia is a place which 
every artist and lover of natural 
beauty will be rejoiced to visit. It is 
impossible to conceive anything more 
delightful than the scenery with which 
it is surrounded, or more rich in colour 
and effect than the valley of the Al- 
begna, with its numberless tributary 
streams. The modem village, how- 
ever, is a wretched place, with less than 
50 inhabitants, who are regularly driven 
away in summer by the malaria. The 
only house in which the traveller can 
venture to pass a night is that of the 
owner of the place, the Marchese 
Ximenes, whose stewai*d is allowed to 
receive strangers on terms which are 
reasonable considering the accommo- 
dation he affords. 

The traveller who has made Pitigli- 
ano his head-quarters in the previous 
excursions will have 2 ways of reaching 
Satumia from that town ; the first and 
most direct is a bridle-path of 12 m. 
which descends the valley of the Lente, 
fords the Flora just above its junction 
with that stream, and thence crosses 
the mountains to Satumia, which is 
situated on an isolated hill on the 1. 
bank of the Albegna. From Sovana 
the traveller may proceed to Satumia 
without returning to Pitigliano, by an- 
other bridle-path of 8 m., which fords 
the Fiora h^her up the valley, ascends 
thence to S. Martino, and proceeds 
along the crest of the hills through 
Poggio to Satumia. Those who have 
reached Pitigliano in a carriage will 
excellent carriage-road of 
sm that place to Man^ 
Papal dogana, beautifully 
a rocky height between the 
the Albegna, crowned with 



a ruined caatle, and commanding a 
magnificent view over the Tuscan and 
Papal frontiers. From Manciano an- 
other carriage-road leads to Mwdeme" 
rano, another town perched upon a 
rocky hill, the slopes of which ore 
covered with olives. From this plao» 
to Satumia the distance is 3 miles, but 
the road is not practicable for carnages. 
Satumia, as we have said, is situated 
on an isolated hill lising abruptly above 
the 1. bank of the Albegna, at a spot 
where the lofty mountains which bound 
that stream form a vast amphitheatre 
around it. From whatever side we 
approach it, the medifeval fortifications 
which have been built upon the ruins 
of the ancient walls render it a conspi- 
cuous and imposing object. These 
fortifications are now in ruins, and 
effectually conceal e^ but 3 or 4 frag- 
ments of the ancient masonry. The 
most perfect and interesting of these 
are seen on either side of the Porta 
Bomana, where they present a fine ex- 
ample of polygonal architecture ; the 
blocks are of travertine, and are fitted 
together with a precision which is the 
more remarkable when the hard nature 
of the material is considered. The 
Boman pavement of the Yia Clodia, 
which passed through this gate from 
Rome, is still visible at the gateway, 
and for a considerable distance beyond 
it. Four other Boman roads are trace- 
able in other directions, which appear 
to have led to Busellee, Siena, Chiusi, 
and Cosa; the latter is particularly 
visible as it sweeps down the valley of 
the Albegna. A few hundred yards 
westward of the Porta Bomana is a 
square mass of travertine about 16 feet 
in height, which has been hewn into 
form upon the spot, and slightly orna- 
mented with architectural mouldings 
and pilasters. At one end are the re- 
mains of steps leading to the summit, 
on which are seen, simk in the rocky 
sm'face, 3 parallel graves, or sarcophagi, 
if we may so term them ; but nothing 
remains to show by what means they 
were covered. Within the walls there 
is scarcely anything of antiquarian 
interest ; a large enclosure called the 
Bagno Secco, about 50 feet square, has 
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been taken, as its name implies, for a 
Bpoman bath: and in. the modem Tillage, 
which still preserves the name of the abo- 
riginal city, are some antiquities of Ro- 
man times,apLlasterwitha nuted column 
attached, an altar bearing the name of 
Marcus Aurelius, another said to bear 
thef name of Antoninus Pius, and some 
inscriptions, which only serve to show 
the existence of a Roman colony. 

The Necropolis of Satumia is situ- 
ated 2 m. from the city, in the low 
ground on the rt. bank of the Albegna, 
at a spot called by the peasantry the 
Pian di Falma. The tombe, which are 
there found in great abundance, are of 
ruder construction than any which are 
now known in Etruria, and are alto- 
gether unlike those which haye been 
discoyered in other Italian cities, 
whether Pelasgio or Etruscan. They 
bear a striking resemblance to the 
Druidical crombchs of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, and especially to some of the 
sepulchral monuments which the Rev. 
Samuel Rowe has made known to us 
in his interesting work on the antiqui- 
ties of Dartmoor. These tombs are 
mere oeUs or chambers very slightly 
sunk beneath the surface ; their length 
being from 8 to 18 feet, their width 
somewhat less, and their height from 5 
to 6 feet. Two of the sides are lined 
with large upright and unwrought 
slabs of stone, upon which is laid a 
covering, consisting either of one enor- 
mous slab slightly inclined, as if to 
carry off the rain, or of two equally 
rude and massive slabs laid together so 
as to form a gable roof. In some cases 
the interior is divided into 2 or even 3 
compartments by a central stone or 
stones, which serve also to sustain the 
superincmnbent mass. Many of the 
tombs are approached by a passage, 10 
or 12 feet in length, lined also with 
rough stones, and there is no doubt that 
they were covered by tumuli. No- 
thing has been discovered at present 
in this necropoUs to connect it with 
the Etruscans. When, therefore, we 
consider the antiquity assigned to Sa- 
tumia by Dionysius, and find it cor- 
roborated by the fact that it bears 
the most ancient name which was 



given to Italy herself, we cannot hesi- 
tate in regarding these tombs as the 
work of the Pelasgi. 

From Satumia the traveller will, in 
all probability, return to Pitigliano, or 
proceed through Montemerano to 
Orbetello. If he take the former 
course, it may be usefUl to mention 
that Pitigliano is 18 m. distant from 
the high road to Rome, at Acquapen- 
dente : if he pursues the latter course, 
he will find Montemerano 27 m. from 
Orbetello, which is fully described in 
our account of the road from Leghorn 
to Civita Vecchia, Handbook of Central 
Italy, Part I., Rte. 25. 



COSA, VETUl/)inA, BU8ELLJE, POPU- 
LONIA, AND VOLTERRA. 

The tourist who has advanced to 
the Tuscan frontier from the side of 
Rome, in search of the Etmscan an- 
tiquities, should extend his tour along 
the new road recently constructed by 
the Tuscan government from Civita 
Vecchia to Leghorn. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Orbetello he will find 
Ansedonia, marking the site of Cosa ; 
in the neighbourhood of Magliano he 
will find the site of the long-lost city 
of Vbtctlonia ; near Grosseto he will 
see the massive ruins of Rcsella; 
near Piombino he will be able to ex- 
plore the ruins of Populonia; and 
from the mouth of the Cecina he may 
proceed to Volterra, thus completing 
m one excursion from Rome a visit to 
every important Etruscan site along 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Re- 
turning from Volterra to Rome, by the 
way of Siena, the traveller may make 
a detour to Chiusi, and thence proceed 
through Citt4 della Pieve to Obvieto 
and Montefiascone and Viterbo. From 
Viterbo he may visit Castel d'Asso, 
NoRCHiA, BiEDA, and Sutri; and if 
disposed to conclude his exploration of 
Etruscan cities, he may proceed from 
Monterosi to Civita Castellana, and 
examine the sites of the 2 Falerit, 
taking Veii on his return to Rome. 
All these places are fully described in 
the 1st part of the Handbook ^ 
Central Italy, under Rtes. 23, •" 
26e, and 27. 
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Abekeii,Qii the Cloaca Maxima, 

85. 
Academies: Arcadian, 194, 

ArdMoto^ca, ti). 

— — Fllarmoaica, 229. 
Fine Arts, 227, 228. 

— Florentine, 217. 229. 

— French, 229, 241. 

de' Lincel, 191, 229, 

— — Neapolitan, 217, 229. 

Tiberina, 229. 

Acqua Argentina, 85. 

Felice, 83, 261. 

Paola. 82, 91, 297. 

Sona (Galera), jo2. 

Vergine, 82. 

Acqaasparta, card. FhiMatteo, 

his tomb, 128.' 
Acquuria, stream, 2$$. 
Adam, bishop of Londcm, hia 

tomb^ 133. 
Adrian IV., Nicholas Break- 

speare. the only English 

pope, Udiop of Albano, 277 ; 

resides with Fred. Barba- 

rossa at Tivoli, 253; his 

tomb, xo6k 

VI., his tomb, IJ7. 

.£des Penatiom, 37, 50. 
^sculapius, temple and island 

of, 42. 
£sula, now Monte Affliano, 

285. 
Affile, village of, 287. 
Affliano, Monte (ifSsnTa), 285. 
Agata, S., de* Goti, church of, 

I2J. 

Agger of Servius Tnlllus, 85. 
Agincourt, Seronx d', his col- 
lection of antlqnitieB, 190; 
his tomb, 1^5. 
Agnese, S., churches of, 12 j. 
Agonalis, circus, 60. 
Agostino, S., church of, 124. 
Agrlcola, painter, 22$. 
\0rippa, his aqueducts, 82; 
his baths, 66, 251 ; his tomb, 
72. 

rippina, her sitting statue, 
too; her tomb, 72. 
ylla, dty of, jio. 



AMMAKATO. 

Ainaley, Mr., his discoveries at 

Sovana, j%i. 
Alba Lo(^^ site o^ 269. 
Albani, tenily of, their palace, 

205 ; viUa, 234. 
Albani. Fraaoeaco, painter, 140, 

197, 2o6i, 211, 212. 2x1, 120b 

221, m. 

Albano, lake of, 272 ; its emis- 

town o^ 276; its winaa, 

277. 
Monte, 271. 

Albanus rivus, 269, 172. 

Albegna river, 124. 

Albonea, site of grove of, 2'i. 

Aldati, card. France jco, hi> 

tomb, ij6. 
Aldobrandini villa, 261. 

Qen. F., his statue, 195. 

Aldobrandini Marriage, fresco 

so called, 188. 
Aldus, the printer, his bust, 

Alengon, d*, card., his tomb, 

141. 
Alessandrino, card., his tomb, 

118. 
Aleasio, Sw, church of, izi. 
Alexander Severus, baths of, 

70, 
Alexander HI., receives the 

ambassadors of Henry II. on 

the tSh&T of & Becket, 265. 

VII., his tomb, loj. 

VIII., his tomb. 101. 

Alexandri, circus, 60. 
Alfieri, the poet, his bust, 194. 
Algardi, Cav. A., his works, 

loj, 104, 123, IJ4, 142, 151, 

195, 239, M«- 
Algldus, Mons, 272. 
Allegri, Gr^oiio, his Miserere, 

108, 109. 
Alphabet, Pelaqgic, 17J. 
Altemps palace, 205. 
Altieri puace, 205 ; villas, 276, 

297. 
Alvarez, sculptor, 228. 
Amali, P., architect, 214. 
Amazon, the, of the Vatican, 

167 ; of the Capitol, 203. 
Amerlola, polygonal walls of, 

260. 
Ammanato, Bart., sculptor and 

ardiitect, 145, 220, 227. 



ANTDCOCS. 

Amphitheatres, ancient : of 
Domitian, at Albano, 276; 
Gastrense, at Rome. 59; 
Flavian (ColiseunO, 56; La- 
nuvium, 279; or StatUina 
Taoms. Rome, 59; Tnsco- 
lum, 265. 

Anacletus, St., founds the first 
oratory on the site of St. 
Peter's, 97. 

An^nl, town of, 288. 

Andrea, S., churches of: delta 
Fratte, 124; al Noviziato, 
125 ; delta valle. 125. 

Andrew, St., the head of, stolen 
from St. Peter's, and re- 
covered in 1848, 102. 

MS chronicles of , hi Chigi 

library, 21 x. 

Angelica Library, at Some, 
124. 

Angelica, Porta, 22. 

Angelico, Beato Fra Giovanni, 
da Fiesole, his works, 138, 
178, x86, 2x3 ; his bust, X94 ; 
hu tomb, X38. 

Angelo, Ponte S., 22. 

S., in Pescuria, chnrdi of, 

126. 

S., castle of, 76. 

S., in Pescaria, Rione of, 17. 

Anglo-Saxon pilgrims, theur 
prophecy on the fall of Rome, 
56; their quarter in the 
Rione Borgo, i8x ; tlM fire 
caused by their neglect oom^ 
memocated by Raphael, 181. 

Angpilllara, village and castle 
of, 297. 

Anicius Probus, prefect of 
Rome, his sarcophagus in 
St. Peter's, 105. 

Anio river, 251, 255. Flails at 
Tivoli, 254 ; at SnUaoo, 258. 

Anio Novus, 83, 256 ; Vetus, 
83, 256. 

Anna Perenna, temple of, 305. 

Anticoli, village of, 258. 

Antinori, Giov., architect, 90, 
241. 

Antinous, the Belvedere, sta- 
tue in the Vatican, 164 ; the 
Antinous of the Capitol, 203 ; 
Braschi Antinous, 203 ; bas- 
relief of Antinous crowned 
,with lotus-flowers, 237. 
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ANTIQOrnES. 

Antiquities of Rome, 24 ; his- 

tory of their ruin, jx. 
— dealers in, 9. 
Antium, Volscian city of, now 

Porto d' Ando, jo6. 
Antonio Abate, S., church of, 

116. 

hill of, joi. 

Antonfaies, birthplace of the, 

279. 
Antoninus Pius, his fomm, 19 ; 

temple, 43 ; oohunn, 61, 191 ; 

tomb, 77. 
Antoninus and Faustina, tem- 
ple of, 42. 
Apollinaris, drcns, 61. 
Apollo, temple of, at Rome, 

40. 
— ^ Belvedere, statue of the, 

in the Vatican, 166; found 

at Porto d'Anzio, 107. 
Sauroctonos of Praxiteles, 

bronze statue of, 2i6 ; copy 

in marble, 167. 
Apollodoms, his works, j8, 

62 ; murdered by Hadrian, 

52. 
ApoUonius, sculptor, his name 

inscribed on the Torso Bel- 
vedere, i6i. 
Apostoli, SS., church of the, 

126. 
Apothecaries in Rome, 7. 
Appartamento Borgia, in the 

Vatican, 18^. 
Aqua Ferentina, scene of the 

death of Tumus Herdonius, 

268. 
Aqun Albul», 251. 
Aqueduct of Anio Novus, Sj, 

256. 

A. Vetus, 82, 256. 

— — Aqua Appla, 82. 

A. Alsietina, 82. 

A. Claudia, 8i, 256. 

A. Crabra, 59, 

A. C»retan», jii. 

A. Julia, 82. 

A. Marda, 82, 256. 

A. Tepula, 82. 

A. Virgo, 82. 

Ara Ckeli, church of the, 127. 

Mutiffi, 291. 

Arch of Ck>nstantine, 6i. 

Dolabella, 64. 

Drusus, 64. 

Fabius, }•). 

QalUenus, 6a. 

Janus Qnadrifh)ns, 65. 

Sept. Severus, 265. 

Titus, 66. 

Ardiaeological Institute of 

Rome, 2JO. 
Archives of the Inquisition, 

217 i of St. Peter's, 107. 
Arco de' Pantani, 47. 

di Pino, 291. 

Ardea, Argive capital, J05. 
Ariadne sleeping, statue of, 

168. 



BABBEBINI. 

Arioato, his portrait, 240 ; his 
bust, 194. 

Aristeas and Papias, sculptors, 
their Centaurs, 201. 

Armilustrum, position of the, 
124. 

Armoury, pontifical, 192. 

Arpino, Cav. 'G. C. de', his 
tomb, 114. 

Arrone, stream, 295. 

Arsoli, villi^, 258. 

Art, works of, mode of for- 
warding, 10. 

Artena, Volsdan city, 28$. 

Artists' studios at Rome, 224. 

Aruns, killed in his attack on 
Lariccia, 278 ; his tomb, 277. 

Arx Albana, 270; Junonis, 

259- 

Asso, Castel d', vilU^, yti. 

Astura, village and stream, 308. 

Athlete, the, of the Vatican. 
162. 

Augustus Caesar, his forum, 
J9 ; his bust at the age of 
14, 159; his statue, 195; 
his mausoleum, 72 ; colum- 
barium of his slaves, 80. 

Aurea, S., church of, at Ostia, 
299. 

Aurora, the, of Guido, 220. 

Aventine, the. 26. 

Awolta Signer, his description 
of the body of an Etruscan 
Lucumo, J15. 

Azznrri, Signer, his discovery 
of the Doric arch of the 
Tabularium at Rome, J5. 



B. 

Bacchus, temple of, ^2. 

Bacicdo, Giam. Gaulli, painter, 
125, 127, 132, u8. 

Bagni di Regina, near Tivoli, 
251; di Sasso, jii. 

Baker, Eurysaces, the, his 
tomb, 73. 

Bambino Santissimo, in the 
Ara Cceli at Rome, attributed 
to St. Luke, 128. 

Bambocci, Michael Angelo de', 
painter, 22i. 

Bwdhmcci, on the statue of 
Pasquin, 95. 

Banditaccia, hill of the Necro- 
polis of ancient Csere, jii . 

Btuikers at Rome, 8. 

Baptistery of Constantine, 116. 

Barbarossa. See Frederick I. 

Barberini, family o^ their 
palace at Rome, 205; villa 
at Rome, 85; at Castel 
Gandolfo, 276; palace at 
Palestrina, 284. 

— , card. Francesco, his por- 
trait, 220 ; his tomb, 129. 



BEDS. 

Barcaocia fountain, 94. 

Barclay, John, his tomb, 144. 

Bardella, village, 259. 

Barigioni, F., sculptor, 104. 

Barile, G., sculptor, 182. 

Baroodo, F., painter, ijS, 142, 
177, 219, 220. 

Baronino, Bart., his bust, 194. 

Baronius, card., composes his 
annals at Frascati, 26^; 
autograph copy of them, 
XQi ; his inedited MSS., 142 ; 
his prayer for the preserva- 
tiAi of SS. Nereo ed Achilles, 
14J ; his tomb, 142. 

Bartoli, Daniele, on the mea- 
surement of the Antonine 
column, 62 ; on the discovery 
of the Venus de' Medici, 86 ; 
his bust, 104. 

Bartolo and Baldo, Jurists, 
their portraits, 214. 

Bartolommeo, S., church of, 
128. 

— Fra, painter, 197, 212, 214, 
219. 221 ; his bust, 194. 

— , Ponte S., 22. 

Basilicas, andent .-^iEmilia, 36. 

—^ Constantine, 38, 41. 

— Fulvia, J7. 
-— JuUa, i7. 

— Ulpia, j8. 

Basilicas, Christian, their cha- 
racteristics, 96. 

— Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme, 
1x9. 

— St. John Lateran, iij. 

— S. Lorenzo, 121. 

— S. Maria Maggiore, 116. 

— S. Paolo fuori le Mure, 119. 

— St. Peter's, 97. 
—^ S. SebasUano, 122. 
Basilic, S., monastery, 266. 
Bassano, F., painter, ij5, 197. 

— J., painter, 208, 220. 
Baths, ancient, of Agprippa, 

Rome, 66, 251. 

Aurelian, Vicarello, 297. 

Caracalla, Rome, 66. 

Constantine, Rome, 68. 

Diocletian, Rome, 68. 

Domitian, Albano, 276. 

Livia, Rome, 40. 

Nero, Rome, 40. 

Nero and Alex. Severus, 

Rome, 70. 

Paulus wffimilius, Rome, 

69. 

Titus, Rome, 70. 

Baths, modem, di Regina (sul- 
phur), 251. 

Vicarello, 297. 

Battle of Lake Regillus, 281. 

Battoni, P., painter, 137, 219. 

Becket, Thomas 2t, his church 
at Rome, 150; his relics, 
XX9, X50 ; his festival, 150. 

Bede, the Venerable, on the 
Anglo-Saxon prophecy on 
the Coliseum, 50. 
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BELTSARIUS. 

Bellsarius, his camp on the 
Pfnctan, 19 ; repairs the walls 
of Rome, 18, 20; scene of 
degradation, 19 ; of his tri- 
umphal entrance into Rome, 
20; his destniction of the 
antiquities, 31 ; his occupa- 
tion of Tibur, 251 ; captures 
Porto, J02. 

Bell, the Patarina, i^j. 

Bell, John, anatomist, on the 
Belvedere Antinous, 164 ; 
on the Nozze Aldobrandini, 
189; the Djrlnsf Gladi«tor, 
202 ; the Antinous of the 
Capitol, 20J. His grave, 2^2. 

Bellarmino, card., his tomb, 

IJ2. 

Bellini, Giov., painter, 206, 
208, 22o; his own portrait, 
197. 

Belvedere, Cortiledi, Vatican, 
164. 

Bembo, card., his letters and 
MSS., 206 ; his totnb, x|8. 

Benedict, St., MS. Chronicles of, 
211 ; his monastery at 
Subiaco, 259; the roses in 
his garden, 259 ; his statue, 

259- 
IX., his supposed tomb, 

266. 

XIII., his tomb, lio. 

XIV., his tomb, 106. 

Beneflal, M., painter, m, liS \ 
his bust, 194. 

Benelli, card., his tomb, ij8. 

Benfratelli, hospital of, iji. 

Benzoni, sculptor, 22$. 

Beretta, F., painter, 129. 

Berettini, P., his bust, 194. 

Bergamo, C. da, architect, IJ4. 

Berj^ondi, A., sculptor, 93. 

Bernardo, S., church of, 128. 

Bemi, satirist, his portrait, 240. 

Bernini, G.L., sculptor: colon- 
nades of St. Peter's, 98, 99 ; 
pavement, loi ; baldaochino, 
102 ; monuments of Urban 
VIII. and Alex. Vil., lOi ; 
statue of S. Bibiano, 129 ; of 
S. Teresa, 143 ; Scala Regia, 
152 ; other works, lojf, 11^, 
125, 131, 138, 140, 195, 196, 
205, 210, 211, 2Xi, 2x8, 228, 
2i9, 27i, 278, 285 ; his house, 
224. 

Bemis, card, de, his tomb, 1^5. 

Beverley, earl of, owner of 
the ring of Scipio Barbatus, 
i6i; his discovery of the 
temple of Diana on the 
Algidus, 272. 

Biagio, Messer, his portrait as 
Midas, in M. Angelo's Xjosi 
Judgment, i$$. 

Bianchlni, his meridian in S. 
Maria degli Angeli, nn. 

Bibles : MS., in capital letters, 
190 ; MS., Hebrew, in. folio. 



BOURBON. 

190 ; MS., Latin, illuminated, 
141; MS., Latin, attributed 
to Alcuinus, 142 ; printed, 
Greek (1518), 191 ; Arabic 
(1671), 192; stamped on 
parchment, i jo ; Samaritan, 
206; Hebrew ^1488), 207. 

Bibulus, tomb of^ 7J. 

Bienaim^, sculptor, 225. 

Biga of marble, 170; of bronze, 

Bigio, K. di Baodo, sculptor, 

ii7i 138, 220. 
Bilingual inscription, 171. 
Blandusiffi, Pons, 260. 
Boardman, painter, 226. 
Boarium, Forum, J9. 
Bobbio, library of, 187. 
Boccadella Veritit, 44, IJ7. 
Bodoni, printer, his bust, 194. 
Bolgi, A., sculptor, loi. 
Bolognetti family, their castle. 

257- 
Bonaparte, marquis de, on the 

Constable de Bourbon's pil- 
lage of Rome, 74. 

Boniface VIII., his portrait, 
115 ; seizes town of Colonna, 
282 ; excommunicates the 
Colonna family, and raaes 
Palestrina to the ground, 
28 j ; captured by Sciarra 
Colonna, 284 ; his bull re- 
lating to the Jubilee of St. 
Peter's, 100; his tomb, 106. 

Bonosa, S., church of, 129. 

Booksellers at Rome, 6. 

Borghese, family of, their 
ptdace at Rome, 207; their 
villa at Rome, 238 ; ib. at 
Porto d' Anzio, 307 ; baronial 
mansion at Monte Compatri, 
281 ; ib. at Pratica, 305 ; 
baronial castle at Santo Palo, 
260 ; ib. at Olevano, 287 ; 
tower at Astura, io8 ; their 
chapel in S. Maria Maggiore, 
118. 

Boi^la, Appartomento, Vati- 
can, 189. 

Borgo, Rione, 17. 

Borgognone, Padre Qiacomo 
Cortese, painter, 125, 219, 
279. 

Borromeo, card. San Carlo, his 
residence at Rome, 211. 

Borromini, Francesco, archi- 
tect, 113, 1x4, i2i, 125, 142, 
205, 214, 217, 221, 226, 228, 
264. 

Botany of the Coliseum, 58. 

Botanic garden, 227. 

Both, painter, 220. 

Bottari,^iov., his tomb, 141. 

Botticelli, Sandro, painter, 153. 

Bourbon, Constable de, his 
pillage of Rome, j2 ; ruins 
tomb of C. Metella, 74 ; int 
Jures paintings of Raphael 
at the Vatican, i8x ; steals 



BYRON. 

tapestries of Raphael, 176; 

his armour, 192; his sword, 

228. 
Bovacdana, Torre, 299, joi. 
Bovillae, I^atin city of, its 

ruins, 275. 
Box-trees of the Colonna 

gardens, 2x2. 
Bracciano palace, 218; lake 

(Lacus Sabatinus), town, and 

feudal castle of, 295. 
Braodo Fortebraocio da Mon- 

toiie, occupies Tivoli, 254; 

and Genezzano, 287. 
Bramante, Lazzari, his plan for 

rebuilding St. Peter's, 97 ; 

other worlcs, XJ4, 140, 146, 

X56, X64, X9X, 210, 2X2, 217, 

22X ; his bust, 194. 
Braschi palace, 209. 
Brennus and the Gauls de- 
feated by Camillus, 306. 
Bresca family, a privilege of, 

89. 
Bresda, P. S. da, sculptor, 94. 
Breughel, or Brughel, Peter, 

painter, 2x1,2x4. 
Bridges, ancient: Ponte della 

Badla, jx8. 

P. della Refolta, 299. 

— — of Rome, 22. 

Bridges, modem. See Ponte. 

Brill, Paul, painter, X87, 208, 

2XX, 2x8, 220, 26^ 
Bronzes, hall of, at the Capitol, 

200. 
Bronzes, ' manufacturers and 

dealers, at Rome, 9. 
Bronzino, painter, 2ii. 
Bruno, G., reports of his trial, 

2X7. 
Bunsen, Chev., x>n the Roman 

Forum, 35, 37; temple of 

Minerva Chalcidica, 46 ; 

.£des Penatium, 50 ; temple 

of Vespasian, 53. 
Buonaparte, Lucien, fliBt prince 

of Canino, his palayce at 

Rome, 209; iron-works at 

Tivoli, 256; researches at 

Frascati, 265 ; at Veil, 293 ; 

at Tarquiati, 315 ; at Vulci, 

319; chateau and museum at 

Musignano, 320. 
Buonvidno, A., sculptor, xiB, 

126, X38. 
Burgess, Rev. R., on the anti- 
quities of Rome, 35, 45, 47, 
„48. 53, 70. 
Burton, Rev. Dr., on the 

Roman Forum, i$, 
Buzio, I., sculptor, xx8. X38. 
Byres, Mr., first explorer of 

Tarqulnii, 315, 316. 
Byron, Lord, on the Roman 

Forum, 33; palace of the 

Caesars, 39 ; the Caritas Ro- 

mana, 45; Pantheon, 48; 

Coliseum, 58 ; column of 

Phocas, 62 ; tomb of C. Me- 
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BYZANTINE. 

trila, •74 ; of HadrbuQ, 76 ; 
of tibe Sciptog, •79 ; Tarpeian 
Bock, 8i ; fountain of Egeria, 
88; Kienzi, 02; St. Peter's, 
xoq; the Laocoon, 166; 
Apollo Belvedere, 167 ; 
bronze wolf of the Capitol, 
195 ; r>7ins Gladiator, 202 ; 
Spada Pompey, 221. 
Byzantine architectuM, 119, 
I2i« 123, 131- 



c. 

Cabrera, on the antiquitieB of 

Rome, 152. 
Caccianiga, painter, 238. 
Cacus, cave of, its supposed 

site, 149. 
Cecilia Metella, her tomb, 74. 
Cselian, the, settlement of 

Alban colonists, 2*70. 
Csenina, scene of tae Sabine 

rape, 260. 
Caere, Etruscan city, 310. 
CsBsar, JuUus, his forum, 39; 
villa at Nemi, 280 ; remains 
of the villa, in the Vatican, 
i^; scene of his death, 56 ; 
his colossal statue, 193. 
Ctesars, palace of the, 39. 
Cafes of Borne, 5. 
Caius Cestius, pyramid of, 75. 
CtvJetani. See Gaetani. 
Calabrese, Cav., painter, 126. 
Calendar, Paschal, on the pas- 
toral chair of S. Hippolytus, 
in Vatican, 188; Russian 
calendar on wood, 188; 
Greek, with illuminations, 
190; Mexican, 190. 
Calepodins, cemetery and cata- 
combs of, 144. 
Caliari, Paolo Veronese. See 
Veronese. 

, Carlo, son of P. Veronese, 

painter, 197. 
Caligula, his tomb, 72. 
Calisto, S., his convent and 

tomb, 141. 
CamaldoU convent at Fraseati, 

266. 
Camassel, A., painter, 116, 129. 
Cambiasi, L., painter, 208. 
Camillns, his capture of Tibur, 
253; of Praeneste, 282; of 
Veil, 291 ; of Antium, 306 ; 
his exile at Ardea, and de- 
feat of Brennus, 306. 
Campagna, the, 24. 
Campana, marehese, his palace 
and museum, 229; his re- 
searches and discoveries at 
Veii, 294; at Cervetri, 312, 
313. 
Campanari, brothers, their re- 



CAPOCX)TTA. 

searches «nd discoveries at 
Vuki, 319; tlieir house -and 
garden at Toscanella, 321. 

Campi, P., sculptor, 123. 

Campitelli, Rione, 18. 

Campo di Annibale, on Monte 
Cavi, 271. 

Campo Jemini, scene of the 
great sanctuaries of ancient 
Latium, 30$. 

Campo Marzo, Rione, 16. 

Campo Vaccino, the Roman 
Forum, ji- 

Campus Martins, 15 ; Scelera- 
tus, 86. 

Camucdni, baron V., painter, 
n6, i2'i, 140, 223, 241, 267. 

Cancelleria palace, 209. 

Candlestick, in bas-relief, on 
the arch of Titus, 66. 

Canevari, painter, 225. 

Canina, antiquary, on the 
Athlete of the Vatican, 162 ; 
on the Via Appia, 246; on 
ancient Etmria, 295, 31); 
his top(^rai»Iiical map of the 
environs of Rome, 14!. 

Canino, village, 320. 

, prince o^ celebrated na- 

.turalist, 293, 320. 

Canova, Antonio, sculptor, his 
works :— the Boxers, 164 ; 
bust of Cimarosa, loi ; tomb 
of Clement XIII., 186 ; tomb 
of Clement XIV., 127 ; tablet 
to Falieri, 127 ; Hercules and 
Lycas, 223; bust of Nero, 
241 ; F<?rseus, 164 ; monu- 
ment of Lionardo Pesaro, 
1 36 ; kneeling statue of Pius 
VI., 102 ; busts of Pius VII., 
161, 194; monument of the 
Stuarts, 104 ; statue of Venus 
(Pauline Borghese), 239 ; 
statue of Venus in Villa 
Mattel, 241 ; monument of 
Volpato, 126; his opinions 
on Uie Laocoon, 165 ; on the 
Apollo Belvedere, x66; dis- 
covers and restores tomb of 
the Servilii, 79; arranges 
Museo Chiaramonti, 158; 
presents Uie busts of artists 
to Museum of the Capitol, 
194 ; his monument, 194 ; his 
bust, by Alvarez, 228. 
Cantalupo, village of, 259. 
Capalti, Cav., painter, i?2, 225. 
Capella Sistina, 153; Paolina, 

155 ; di S. Lorenzo, 186. 
Capitol : view from the tower, 
24 ; piazza, 192 ; palaee of 
the Senator, 19 j ; of the Con- 
servators, 193 ; Protomoteca, 
194; halls of the Conserva- 

tori, 195 ^gallery of pictures, 
197 ; museum, 197-203. 
CapitoUne, the, 26; si^truc* 

tions, i$, 
Oapoootta, 304. 



CASTRO. 

Cappuocini, churches of the, 

129, 263. 
Capranica, 285. 
Caracalla, hia baths, 66 ; circus, 

60. 
Caracci, Agostino, 197, 211, 
221. 

Annibale, his works, 132, 

133, 140, 196, 197, 208, 211, 
214, 215, 220, 223. 267 ; his 
, criticism on the rival works 
of Domenichino and Guido, 
in S. Gregorio, 133 ; his bust, 
194; his tomb, 50. 

Lodovloo, 197, 212, 2i3» 

220. 
CarafTa family, their feudal 

castle at Paliano, 288. 
Caravaggio, M. A.: the En- 
tombment, 177 ; the Cheating 
Gamblers, 221 ; other works, 
I24f 135. 140. 196. 197. 208, 
211. 2I3» 223, 239; his bust, 
194. 

, P. C. da, painter, 149, 182, 

186. 
Careias, 295, 

Carlo, S., churches of, 129, 130. 
Came, Sir Edw., his tomb, 134. 
Camevali, Signer, of Albano, 
his discovery of the hut 
lims of the Latin tribes, 276. 
Carnival at Rome, 11. 
Caro, Annibale, the poet, his 
bust, X04 ; his Maeid, 305 i 
his tomb, i ;4. 
Carriages, public, 10. 
Carroceto, hamlet, 308. 
Cartoni, Sig., his discovery of 
the Necropolis of Ostia, 300. 
Casa, Giov. della, his MS., 206 ; 

his tomb, 126. 
Casanata, card., his tomb, 138. 
Casanatense, Biblioteca, I39' 
Cascatelle at Tivoli, 255- 
Casino del Papa, in the Vatican 

gardens, 192. 
Casoni, A.. aEchitect, 129. 
Cassius, villa of, 256. 
Castel Fusano, 303 » Gandolfo, 
272; Madama, 257; d'Osa, 
290. 
Castelli. Benedetto, his letters 

and MSS., 206. 
Castello, Porta, 22. 
Castiglione, count Baldassare, 
his poem on the Ariadne of 
the Vatican, 168 ; his account 
of the death of Raphael, 212. 

, village, 289. 

Castor and Pollux, colossal 
equestrian statues of, on 
Monte Cavallo, 91; statues 
of/on the steps of tlie Capitol, 
192; their temple at Ostia, 
300. 
Castrense, Amphitheatrum, 59. 
Costrimaenium, now Marino, 

267. 
Castro, village of, 322. 
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CATACX)MBS. 

Catacombs of Calepodins, i^ ; 

S. (^iaca, 122 ; S. Sebastuui 

(S. Caliztus), 122. 
Catel, painter, 226. 
Cato of Utica, his villa at Monte 

Poralo, 281. 
Catalliu, his villa atTivoli, 255 . 
Cavalleggieri, Porta, 22. 
Cavalleri, painter, 226. 
Cavallinl, Pietro, painter and 

mosaiclst, 99, 105, 141. 
Cavallo, Monte (Qoinnal), at 

Rome, 90, 95, 218. 
Cavi, village of, 286 ; Rocca di, 

286. 
, Monte, or Monte Albano, 

271. 
Ceano, village of (Cienina), 260. 
Cecilia, S., site of her house at 

Rome, her tomb and statue, 

ijo; church of, 130. 
Cellini, Bsnvenuto, his cruci- 
fixes and candlesticlbs^in St. 

Peter's, loi. 
Cenci, Beatrice, her portraits, 

206, 22J. 

■ Lucrezia, portrait of, 206. 

— palaces, 210 ; church, 210. 
Ceno (Porto d'Anzio), io8. 
Centaurs, group of, 201. 
Ceres and Proserpine, temple 

of, 4^ 
Ceri Nuovo, village, jij. 

Cervetri, Pelasgic dty, jio. 

Cesarinl, their palace at Gen- 

zano, 280. 
Cetti, card., his tomb, 1^7. 
Champollion, on the Roman 

obelisks, 89, 90, 91. 
Charities of Rome, 230. 
Charlemagne, his statue, 99; 

his verses on Adrian I., 100 ; 

his portrait, 188. 
Charles of Aqjou, his statue, 

Charles Emanuel IV., king of 
Sardinia, his tomb, 125. 

Charlotte, queen of Jerusalem 
and Cyprus, her tomb, xo6. 

Chateaubriand, erects tomb of 
Poussin, 135; andof PiMdine 
de Montniorin, IJ5. 

Chlgi, &mily of, their palaces, 
2x0, 2'78, J22 ; their casino. 
30J ; their chapel in S. Maria 
del Popolo, 140. 

—— Agostino, the banker, 
commissions Raphael to 
paint the Sibyls in 8. M. 
della Pace, 119, 140 ; embel- 
lishes 8. M. del Popolo, 140 ; 
builds the Famestna palace, 
216. 

Christians, early, their s^ol- 
chral monuments, 157 ; mu- 
seum of their antiquities and 
instruments of their torture, 
188. 

Christina, queen of Hvreden, her 
residenoe la Contni palace. 



CLEMENT. 

212 ; presents library of 6us- 
tavus Adolphus to the Vati- 
can, 187; her autograph 
papers, 21 { ; autograph notes 
on the clasrics, 227; her 
tomb, 105. 

Church, English, 7. 

Churches of Rome, 121-191. 

Ciaooonius, Spanish antiquary, 
on the Duilian column, 62. 

Ciompelli, Agostino, painter, 
129. 

Cicciapord palace at Rome, 

211. 

Cicero, his supposed allusion 
to the catacombs of 8. Sebas- 
tian, 122 ; his description of 
the bronze wolf identified 
with that in the Capitol. 19$ ; 
his celebrated villa at Tus- 
culum, scene of the Tuscn- 
Ian ^putatlons, 264; his 
villa at Antium, 306; his 
villa at Astura, J09; the 
parchment Codex of the 
Philippics, 107; palimpsest 
of the 'De Republica,' 190. 

Ciceroni at Rome, 6. 

CigoU, painter, 118, ij), 208. 

Cimarosa, composer, his bust, 
194. 

Cincinnatns, his capture of 
Prasneste, 282. 

Circuses of ancient Rome : 
Agonalis, 60 ; Apollinaris, 
86; Caracalla, 60; Fiarai- 
nius, 60; Flora, 60; Ha- 
drian, 61 ; Maximus, 59 ; 
Nero, 61 ; Romulus, son of 
Maxentius, 60 ; Sallust, 6x. 

Cista Mistica of the Klndierian 
Museum, 227. 

Citadels: Ostia, 290; Rome 
(castle of St. Angelo), 76. 

Citorio, Monte, 90, 213. 

Civita Lavinia, 279. 

CivitelUk, village, 260. 

Clark, Sir Jas., on the climate 
of Rome, 2, 232-234. 

Claude Lorraine, painter, 214, 
220, 228 ; his house, 224. 

Claude, pahiter on glass, 140. 

Claudian family, their tomb, 

71' 

Claudius: his aqueduct, 83, 
256; brings obelislcs from 
E^rpt, 89, 90; inscription 
from his arch, 207 ; embarks 
for Britain, and opens har- 
bour of Portus, 300, 302. 

Clement, St., site of his house, 
130; his church, 130. 

Clement VII.. his tomb, 138. 

VIII., his statue, 138; his 

tomb, X18. 

->— IX., his tombb ti8. 

X., his tomb, 106. 

XI., his saltpetre manu- 

fitctory hi the C!oliaeum, 57. 

XII., his tomb, 114. 
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C0N8TANTINE. 

Clement XIII., bis tomb, 106. 
— — XIV., his tomb, 127. 
Cleves, due de, his tomb, 137. 
Climate of Rome, 2, 232. 
Clivus Oapitolinus, 36» 52. 
Cloaca Maxima, 84. 
Clodlus, tribune, scene of his 

death, and his supposed 

tomb, 275. 
Club, English. 6. 
Cneius Servilius Csepio and 

Casslus Ix>nginus, their aqoo- 

duct, 82. 
Co^etti, painter, 226. 
Coleman, painter, 226. 
Coliseum, the, 56 ; by moon- 
light, 58 ; its flora, $8. 
Collatia, t»ite of (?), 290. 
Colle Ferro, village, 28$. 
Colle, Raffaelle del, 156, 

x86, 216. 
Colleges:— at Frascatl: 

copal, 264. 
at Rome : Propaganda, 

228 ; Romano, 227 ; Si^enxa, 

226. 
Colli Farinelli, hills of, 260. 
Colonna della Vergine, 118. 
Colonna, town of, 281. 
C!olonna, family of, tltefar palace 

at Rome, 211 ; their rise and 

connexion wiUi Colonna and 

PiUestrlna, 282, 283; driven 

out of Italy, 283. 
Colonna, Rione, 16. 
Colonnades of St. liter's, 99. 
C!olumbaria of Rome, 80; of 

Veil, 293. 
Columbus, his bust, X94. 
Colunm of Antoninus Pius, 61. 
of M. Aurelius Antoiiiniis, 

61. 
— — of C. Ouilius, 62, 195. 
-^— of Phocas, 62. 

of lYiOttQ. 62. 

— uf the Virgin, 118. 
Columna Bellica, so called, 

211 ; Milliaria, 192. 
Comarca, statistics of the, 12. 
CommodUB, his tomb, 77. 
Communion of St. Jerome, by 

Domenichino, 180. 
Compatri, Monte, village, 281. 
Conca, Seb., painter, 135. 
Conclaves of cardinals lield at 

the Quirhial palace, 218. 
Concord, temple of, 44. 
Conradin, betrayal 01, 309* 
Consalvi, card , liis moDument, 

267; his tomb, 135* 
Conservators, palace of the, 

193 ; halls of the, xof . 
Consolazione, la, hospital. 231. 
(Jonsoni, painter, 226. 
Constantia, St., her tomb, 76, 

131 ; her sarcophagus, 169. 
C(mstantlne the Great, oom- 

memoratedbyRaidukel, 185 ; 

his arch, 63 ; his basilica, 41 ; 

bis baths, 68} his other pobtlc 
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CiONSTAVTICS. 

works, 59. 76. 89. 97. i^i. 
116, 110. 122, 123, lio, 131, 
133 ; his statnes, 99, 113. 

Gonstantius, his statue, 192. 

Oonsulta, palace della, 212. 

Conti, Tor de', 92 ; villa, 264. 

Convertiii, palazso degli, 212. 

Conveyances, public, 3. 

Copyists of old masters, 9. 

CorbelUni, Niooolb, painter, 

123' 

Cordleri, Niocolb (II Francio- 
sino), sculptor, 133, ii8> 

Corelli, Angelo, composer, his 
bust, 194. 

Coriolanus, scene of his inter- 

i view with his wife and 
mother, 262 ; his conquest 
of Boviilae, 275 ; of Corloli, 
279 ; of Labicmn, 282 ; his 
vow at Antium, jo6. 

Corioli, oity of. now Monte 



Giove, 279. 
Bal 

54 



Cornelius !wilbus, his theatre, 



Cornelius, painter, 224. 

Cometo, town, jij. 

Comufelle, lake of, 281. 

Ccrreggio, his Marriage of St. 
Catherine, 197; the Duiae, 
2o8 ; other works, 178, 214, 
22J, 259 ; his bust, 194. 

Corsini, family of, their palace, 
212 ; chapel in St. John 
Lateran, 114. 

, card Neri, his tomb, 114. 

Corso, the, 15. 

Cortona, Retro da, his fkgade 
of S. M. in Via Lata, 142; 
other works, 129, ijo, IJ5, 
139, i4i, 197, 205, 211, 214, 
2i3, 27i, 285; his house, 

22J. , 

Corvlnus, MatthSas, his MS. 

breviary, 190. 
, Messalia, his tomb, 248, 

275. 
Cosimati, Deodati, mosaidst, 

137- 
— — , Giov., mosaidst and 

sculptor, 1 39. 

, Jacopo, mosaidst, 241. 

Cosimato, S., convent of, 257. 
Cosimo e Damiano, SS., church 

of, I3i. 
Cosmate, Giov., sculptor, 118. 
Costaguti, palace, 213. 
Costanza, S., dinrch of, i jx. 
Coundis general, 115. 
Crawford, sculptor, 225. 
Cremera river, 292. 
Crescenzio^ Nomentano, his 

tomb, 141. 
Crescimbeni, Mario, his tomb, 

CrivelH, Carlo, painter».i78. 
Cruce, Santa, in Gerusalemme 

(basilica), 119. 
Cromlechs, Druidical, tombs 

resembling; 325. 



DOME. 

Cocomella, la, tumulus, J19. 

Cupid of Praxiteles, 159, 199, 
236. 

Curia: of Augustus, 37; Hos- 
tilia, 31 ; JuUa, 31 ; A>mpey, 
56. 

, Innooentiana, palace of 

the, 2 1 J. 

Curtius, bas-relief of his leap, 
195. 

Cusani, card., his tomb, 147. 

Cypresses planted by M. An- 
gelo, IJ7. 

Cyriaca, Sta., site of her house, 

IJ9- 



Dalmatica worn by the em- 
perors, 107. 

Daniel, MS., Septuagint, 211. 

Dante Alighieri, his bust, 194; 
portrait, 240. 

Danti, Padre Ignazio, his fres- 
coes of maps, 175. 

Decimo, hamlet, J04. 

Decrees of the Inquisition, 
collection of, 217. 

D'Hancarville on the tomb of 
Aruns, 277. 

Demaratus of Corinth, J14. 

Demosthenes, his statue, 161. 

Dennis, George, <ai the locali- 
ties of Veil, 292. 

Desgodetz, his work on the 
antiquities of Borne, 47, 69, 
149. 

Dessoulavy, Thomas, English 
landscape painter, 225, 255. 

Devonshire, duchess of, her 
excavations in the Roman 
forum, 62; her edition of 
the iEneid of Annibale Caro, 
105. 

Diana, temples of, 272, 278 ; 
grove of, 281. 

Digentia, now village of li- 
cenza, 259. 

Diligences, 4. 

Diocletian, his baths, 68. 

Diouysius of Halicamassus, on 
the history of Agylla and 
Caere, 310; on the Circus 
Max. at Rome, 59; on the 
bronze wolf of Rome, 195 ; 
on the antiquity of Satumla, 
124 ; on the site of Veil, 291 ; 
MS. of his 'Antiquities,' 

211. 

Discobolus of Myron, in the 
Vatican, 170; a repetition of 
it in Mastiimi palace, 217. 

Divus RedicnluB, temple of, 44. 

Dogana at Rome, 4;. 

Dolabella, arch of, 64. 

Dold, Carlo, 208, 21J. 

Dome of SU Peter's, xox, X07. 



EXtOMBMSKT. 

Domenico, S., his olive-tree, 
149. 

Domenichino: the Communion 
of St. Jerome, 180; Chase of 
Diana, 208 ; Cumeean Sibyl, 
208 ; frescoes at Grotta 
Ferrata, 266; his own por- 
trait, 267 ; other works, 125, 
129, 130, i33f IJ5. IJ6, 141, 
X4J, 147, 149, 197, 211, 213, 
215, 218, 219, 220, 2J9; his 
busts, 194, 267. 

Domine quo Vadis, churdi of, 

122. 

Domitian: tomb of his family, 
19; his stadium, 60; his 
baths, 70; his triclinium, 
274; his villa and amphi- 
theatre, 276. 

Donatello, D., sculptor, his 
bust, X94. 

Slmone, sculptor, his 

bronze doors of St. Peter's, 

100, Il4i. 

Doria family, their palace, 21 j ; 

villa, 276. 

• Andrea, his portrait, 214. 

Dosio, sculptor, 134. 
Drawing.teachers of,in Rome.B. 
Drawing material8,dealers ln,8. 
Drusus, his arch, 64 ; his tomb, 

72 ; statues of Ms family, 

203. 
Duilius, C, consul, his column, 

62, 195. 
Dunbar, painter, 226. 
Durand, G., bishop of Mende, 

his tomb, 1^9. 
Durer, Albert, 206 (?), 21 j» 221, 

22}. 

Dutens on the discovery of the 
body of Sdpio Barbatus, 161. 

Dying Gladiator, the, of the 
Capitol, 202. 



E. 

Eastlake, Mr., on the tomb of 
Raphael, 50. 

Egeria, fountain and valley of, 
at Rome, 87 ; fountain of, at 
lake of Nemi, 280. 

Egyptian Museum of the Vati- 
can, 175. 

Elagabalus, builds portico of 
baths of Caracalla, 67. 

Elgin and .£glna marbles, casts 

of, 20J. 

Emperors, Hall of ^e, at the 

Capitol, 200. 
Empire, ruins of the, 29. 
Engravers of cameos, Src, 8. 

, copper, and engravings, 9. 

Engravings, collection of, at 

the Vatican, 190. 
Entombment of Christ, the, by 

Raphael, 207. 
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Ercola, painter, 226. 
Esquiline, the, 26. 
li^ste, d\ villa, at Tivoli, 256. 
Estoutevllle, card, d', 124, 261, 

^299. 

Etruscan sites and buildings: 
at Albano, 2*78 ; Cervetri, 
jio; Cometo, jii ; Coaa, J25; 
Monterone, jio; Pitigliano, 
J22 ; Ponte della Badia, ii8 ; 
Rome, %h 84> 8$ ; Satum'a, 
J24; Sovana, 322; Tosca- 
nella, 320 ; Yeii, 290 ; Yulcl, 
ii8. 

Jewellery, 172, 209, 228. 

museums. See Museums. 

Eudozla, wife of Valentinian 
III., 146. 

Eurjsaces, the baker, his tomb, 

Eustachio, S., Blone of, i6w 
Evangelista, F., painter, 127. 
Excursions from Borne, 246. 



r. 

Fabbrica, Porta, 22. 

Fabia, Latin city, 270. 

Fabii, camp of the. atVeii, 291. 

Fabius, arch of, jn. 

Fabretti, Raphael, on the tro- 

Jihies of MariuB, 87 ; on the 
Uac Table of the Capitol. 
199; his tomb and monu- 
ment, 1^9. 

Fabris, Gav., sculptor, 225 ; his 
casts from the skull and 
hands of Raphael, 50; his 
design for the monument of 
Tasso. 144; arranges Moseo 
Qregoriano, 194. 

Fagan, Mr., his discovery of 
the bust of the young Au- 
gustus, joo; of the Gany- 
mede of the Vatican, joo; 
the Minerva, Antinous, and 
other statues, 101. 

Fair of GrotU Ferrata, 267. 

Falconieri palace, 214; villa, 
264. 

Falieri, his monument, 127. 

Falls of the Anio at TivoU, 
254. 

Fanum VacunaB, 259. 

Famese, village, J22. 

, family of. their palace, 

2x4 ; viliii» 40. 

, Gen. Alessandro, his 

statue, i9$« 

Famesina palace, 216. 

Fasti Ck>n8ulares of the Capitol. 
196 ; Sacri, 22J. 

Faun of the Capitol. 201 ; of 
Praxiteles, 162, 168, 201,236. 

Faunus, supposed site of the 
Oracle of, 259. 

Fea, Abate, librarian of Cbigi 



FLOWER. 

palace, 211; on the mosaic 

of Palestrina, 284. 
Ferentina. Aqua, site of the, 

264. 
Fens Latinae, scene of the, 271. 
Ferri, Giro, painter, 122, I2J, 

ij6; his tomb, 141. 
Fesch. card., his late gallery at 

Rome, 214. 
Festivals: of the Annimcia- 

tion, 1 39. 

St. Antony (blessing the 

animals), 126. 

the Artists, 12. 

Sta. Bonaventura, 127. 

S. Carlo Borromeo, ijfo. 

— the Carnival, 11. 

Exaltation of the Cross, 

136. 
Sta. Franoesca Romana, 

tit. 

8. Ignatius, 132. 

St. John Lateran, 115. 

Inflorata at Genzano, 280. 

Last Day of the Year, 

m. 

Sta. Maria Mag^ore, 118. 

Madonna di Buon Con- 

siglio at (}enax2ano, 287. 

St. Mark. ij6. 

October, 12. 

— St. Peter B. 108. 

S. Pietro In Vincoll, 147. 

the Pratone on Monte 

Genaro. 260. 
the Presepio in Ara CoeU. 

128. 
— — St Thomas Aquinas, 139. 

St. Thomas a Becked 150. 

the Tre Ore and Sette 

Doled. 125. 
— - washing the Feet of the 

Pilgrims, i$i« 
Fiaipmingo, Giov.. painter. 220. 

(FranQois du Qnesnoy), 

sculptor, his statue of St. 
Andrew. loi ; of S. Susanna, 
I j8 ; tombs, 117. 

Fidenas, 295 

Fieschi, card. Guglielmo, his 
tomb, 122. 

Fiesole. See Angelico. 

Filareta, A^ sculptor, bronze 
doors of St. Peter's by, 100. 

Flnelli, Carlo, sculptor, 225. 

Finocchlo, village. 288. 

Flora, river. ji8, 324. 

Firenze, palazao di, 217. 

, Muoo di, painter, 187. 

Fiumidno, village, |92. 

Flaminius, his circus, 60. 

Flavian amphitheatre (Coli- 
seum), 56. 

Flaxman, his opinion of the 
Torso Belvedere, 16). 

Flight faito Egypt, of CUude, 
214. 

Flora, circus ot 60. 

Floras on the site of Veii,29i. 

Flower festival of Genzano,28o. 



FRANCIS. 

Foglino river, jo8. 

Folchi, engineer, 25$. 

Font, baptismal, in St. Jcdm 

Lateran. 116. 
Fontano, Carlo, architect, 61, 

99. 105, iij, 116, 118, XJ5. 

140^ 187, 20J, 2I0» 2IJ. 22J, 

26 J. 
, Domenioo, of Como, archi- 
tect, 88, 89, 9CS 95, 94, 218. 
Fonte della Moleta, io6; di 

Papa, io8. 
Formello, Fosso di, stream, 20?. 
Fornarina, the. her portrait oy 

Raphael, 206; by Giulio 

Romano, 21J. 240. 
Forsyth, his remarks quoteii, 

44, 48. 69. 9J, 94. 102, 129. 

146, 235. 

Fortino. M<nite (Artena), 28$. 

Fortuna. temples of. at Pales- 
trina, 284. 28$ ; Mullebris at 
Rome. 262 ; Yirilis, 45. 

Fortune, the, of Guido, 228. 

Forum of Antoninus, y). 

of Augustus, 19. 

Boarium, 39. 

of Julius CtBsar, 39. 

— — of Nerva, 38. 

— r Olitorium, 39. 

— <— Romanum, jj. 

of TnOan, j8. 

Foschi, painter, 2J9. 

Fosso di Formello, 292 ; de' 
due Fossl, 291; deir Isola, 
292 ; del Pino, 292 ; Osterio 
del. 290, 292. 

Foundling hospital of Rome, 

2JO. 

Fountain, ancient, of Egeria, at 

Rome, 87. 

Egeria, at Nemi. 280. 

Trophies of Marius. 87. 

Fountain, modern, dell' Acqua 

Felice, 94. 

della Barcaocia, 94. 

del Campidoglio. 04. 

of the Famese palace, 94. 

of the Monte Cavallo, 95. 

PaoUna, 93. 

of the Piassa Navona, 91. 

— r-' in the piaua of St. Peter a, 

94- 
of the Ponte Sisto, 94. 

delle Tartaru^e, 9J. 

di Trevi, 91. 

del Tritone, 9J. 

Francesca Romana, 64* her 
church and tomb^ i ji. 

Francesco. S., hia church and 
apartments at Rome, I12 ; 
his miracle at Subiaco, 259. 

Frangipani family, their attack 
on Gelasius II. in S. Praa- 
sede, X47 ; their castle at 
Olevano, 287 ; their tower 
at Porto d'Anzio, jo8 ; their 
stronghold at Astura, 309. 

Francis I. of France, his letter 
to M. Angelo, xo|, Ij8. 
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FRA8CATI. 

Frascati, town, 162. 

Fraser, Dr., on the hospitals of 
Borne, 2|o. 

Frattocchie, scene of the fatal 
quarrel between Milo and 
Olodius, 275, jo8. 

Frederick I. (Barbarossa), dis- 
lodges the Colonna, and ruins 
the mausoleum of Augustus, 
72 ; his coronation, and sub- 
sequent retreat to Tivoli, 253. 

Fredericic II., his MS. treatise 
on hawking, 191. 

Fredis, Felice de , discoverer of 
the Laocoon, 165 ; his tomb, 
128. 

Freeborn, Mr., British consul 
at Borne, 8. 

French, the, at Bome (18I7), 
their excavations, 44, 57. 

(1849), their siege opera- 
tions, 21, 144, 145, 146, 149, 
220, 222, 242. 

Ftihrich, painter, 241. 

Fusano, Castel, casino and 
pine-forest, joj. 



G. 

Gabii, city, 288 ; lake of, 290. 
GaUna, or Lapis Gabinus, 55. 
Gaddi, Gaddo, painter, 117. 
Gaetani fortress, 75. 
Galassi, General, his researches 

atCervetri, iii. 
Galen, his house on the Via 

Sacra, j8. 
Galera, deserted town, 295 ; 

river, 102. 
Galileo, his letters and MSS., 

206; official reports of his 

trial, 217 ; founds the Acad. 

de' Lined, 229 ; his bust, 194. 
G«dlerie8 (pnbuc) of pictures : 

at the Capitol, 197 ; at the 

Laterau, 204 ; at the Vati- 



can, 177. 
(publ 



)lic) of sculpture : at 
the' Capitol, 109; of the 
Candelabra, at tne Vatican, 
175 ; of .sepulchral inscrip- 
tions, i6., i$7; of maps, id., 
17$ ; of statues, tb., 167. 

Qallicano, S., hospital of; aji, 

OalUenuB, his ardi, 64. 

QandoUb, GAstel, village and 
papal palace of, 272. 

Garampi, card., his researches 
atTarqninii, 316. 

Garbo, Baffaellino del, painter, 
138. 

Gardens, of the Colonna palace, 
212 ; of the Pal. Pontificio, 
219 ; of the Vatican, loi ; of 
the Villa d'Este, at Tivoli, 
256; of the Villa FamftU- 



OIROMETTI. 

Dorla, 242. Botanic garden, 

227. 
Garofalo, Benvenuto, painter, 

178, 197, 207, 214, 220, 221. 
Gates. See Porta. 
Gelasius II., attacked by the 

Frangipani in S. Prassede, 

Gell, Sir William, his discovery 
of the site of Alba Longa, 
269; his remarks on the 
lake of Albiino, 27; ; on the 
localities of Veil, 291, 292. 

Genaro, Monte, ascent of, 260. 

Genezzano, town and castle of, 
286 ; village, 259. 

Genius of the Vatican, statue, 
167. 

Genseric, his capture of Porto, 
J02. 

Genzano, town, 279. 

George, St., MS. Life of, with 
miniatures by Giotto, 107. 

George IV. of England, his 
presents of casts from the 
Elgin and iEgina marbles to 
Pius VII., 20i ; his portrait, 

2CM. 

Gerdil, card., his tomb, ijo. 

Germanicus, his tomb, 72. 

Gesh, church of, 132. 

Geta, his name on the arches 
of Sept. Severus obliterated 
by Caracalla, 65. 

Ghetto, the, at Bome, 14. 

Ghezzi, Pier Leone, painter, 26^. 

Ghibeiti, Lorenzo, his bust, 194. 

Ghirlandaio, his bust, 194. 

Giacomo, S., hospitals of, 2jo, 
lit. 

Gibbon, the historian, conceives 
the idea of the ' Decline and 
Fair in the church of Ara 
Gceli, 128; his remarks on 
the ruin of the Coliseum by 
the Famese princes, 215 ; on 
the Spada Pompey, 222. 

Gibson, John, sculptor, 224. 

Gilles, Pierre, his tomb, ij$. 

Gimifflumi, G., painter, 116, 
279. 

Giordano, L., painter, 2J9. 

Giorgetti, A., sculptor, 122. 

Giorgio, S., church of, xj2. 

Giorgiooe, painter, 208^ 211, 221. 

Giotto : the Navicella of St. 
Peter's, 99; portrait of Bene- 
dict VIIl., 115 ; design for 
tomb of the Savelli, in Ara 
Cceli, 128 ; other works, 107, 
IJ2, Xi8 ; his bust, 194. 

Giovanni, Porta San, 20. 

Giovanni, S., churches of, iij, 

e Paolo, church of, ijj. 

Girandola, the, 78. 

Girand palace, 217. 

Girometti, artist in pietra-dura, 
8; his cameos in the Vati- 
can, 190. 



QRKGORy. 

GiullaStemma, her monument, 
250. 

Giulio Bomano, employed Jn 
the rebuilding of St. Peter's, 
97 ; other works, 107, 1J7, 
iro, 148, 151, 156, 180, 185, 
186, 196, 197, 204, 208, 210, 
211, 216, 220, 240, 26i ; his 
bust, 194. 

Giuseppe, S., church of, 133. 

Giustiniaiii family, their palace, 
217. 

, cardinal, rebuilds Sta. 

Prisca, 148. 

Gladiator, the Dying, in the 
Capitol, 202. 

Golden Bose, consecration of 
the, 119. 

Goldonl, the dramatist, his 
bust, 194. 

Gonsalvus, card., his tomb, 118. 

Gonzago, S. Lodovico, his tomb, 
134 

Gordian, his villa, 289. 

Qori, on the Boman Colum- 
baria, 8x. 

Gothic architecture, 114, 115, 
116, 120, 124, 127, 262, 296, 
313, 314. J18. 

Gott, sculptor, 225. 

Government of Bome, 13. 

Gozzadino, card., his tomb, 126. 

Grano, Monte del, sepulchral 
tumulus in which the sar- 
cophagus of the Capitol and 
the Portland Vase were dis- 
covered, 262. 

Graviscce, site of, ji8. 

Gray, Mrs. Hamilton, her work 
on the sepulchres of Etruria, 
316. 

Gregorio, S., church of, 133. 

Gregoriopoli, name of Ostia in 
the 9th century, 299. 

Gregory, S., Nazianzen, MS. 
copy of his Homilies, 190 ; 
his tomb, 106. 

, St., I., pope (the Great), 

his stone breviary, loi ; his 
vision on the tomb of Ha- 
drian, 76 ; site of his family 
mansion, and his chapels on 
the Cielian, 133; his epis- 
copal chair, 14J, 149. 

n., inscription recording 

his donation to the Church, 
100. 

IV.. builds present town 

of Ostia, 299. 
VU. (Hildebrand), scene 

of his coronation, 147 ; his 

birthplace, 313. 
XL, transfers the jMipal 

palace flrom the Lateran to 

the Vatican, 151, 2oj ; his 

monument, iji. 
Sm., his statue, 191 ; his 

tomb, loiS. 

XIV., holds the confer- 

ence of Zagarolo, to revise 
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the Vulgate, 388 ; his tomb, 
106. 

Gregory XV^ his tconb, i^' 

XVI., abbot of S. Gre- 

gorio, 134; arranges the 
Vatican Gallery, 177 ; fonndB 
the Museo Gregoriano for 
Etruscan and Egyptian an- 
tiquities, ip; converts the 
Lateran palace into a mu- 
seum, 20J ; his bust, 172 ; 
his tomb, 104. 

Gxotta Ferrata, village and 
monastery, 266; its Greek 
MSS. transferred to the Vati- 
can, 187. 

Grotte Vaticane, St. Peter's, 
106. 

Guercino: the Persian Sibyl, 
197 ; Sta. Petronilla, 197 ; 
Aurora, 240; other works, 
124, 142, 147, i77» 208, 210, 
211, 212, 211, 214, 220, 221, 
222, 223, 228, 240, 268. 

Guerra, architect, 124. 

Guidi, Alessandro, his tomb, 
144. 

, Domenioo, sculptor, 118, 

123, 125. 

Gnido Reni: the Archangel 
Michael, 129; the Crud- 
fixioQ, 134 ; Hope, 147 ; por- 
trait of Beatrice Cenci, 206; 
Fortune, 228 ; other works, 
130, 133, 135. 142. I43« 151. 
177. 210, 211, 212, 215. 218, 
220, 221, 223, 263, 268, 197, 
219. 

Gniscard, Bobt., bums and 
ruins Bome^ 31 ; ruins the 
Coliseum, 56 ; ruins tomb of 
Augustus, 72. 

Gnstavus Adolphus, his library 
presented to the Vatican, 
187. 



Hadcney carriages at Borne, 
xo. 

Hadrian, his circus, 6x : his 
mausoleum, 76; temple of 
Venus and Bome (from his 
own designs), 52; his bust, 
237 i his villas, 251, 286. 

Halls (Capitol Museum) : Hall 
of fironzes, 199; of the 
Dying Gladiator, 202 ; of the 
i^oqwrors, 200 ; of the Faun, 
201 ; of InscnpUons, 198 ; 
of the Philosophers, 200 ; of 
the Sarcophagus, 198. 

— - (Vatican Museum) : Hall 
of Animals, 167 ; of the 
Biga. 170; of Busts, 168; 
Circular Hall, 168; of the 



HORSE. 

Greek Cross, 169 ; of Ma^ks, 
168 ; of the Muses, 168. 
Hamilton, Gavin, painter, 239 ; 

his discoveries, i';o, 300. 
Hannibal, his attack on Tuscn- 
lum, 264; camp on the 
Alban hill, 271 ; reconnoitre 
of Bome fit>m Pnaneste, 2B2. 
Hausser, painter, 226. 
Helena, the empress, St., 
founds basilica in Bome, 
X19 ; her tomb^ 76 ; her sar- 
cophagus, 169. 
Henry IV. of^ France, pillar 
commemorating his conver- 
sion, 119. 
VIU. of England : dedi- 
cation copy of his De Sacra- 
mentis, with autograph sig- 
nature, 190 ; letters to Anne 
Boleyn, 190 ; letter to the 
Count Palatine, 2x1. 
HeracliuB, his residence in the 
palace of the Cssars, 39, 41* 
Hercules, temple of, 45. 
Hernici, scene of their defeat 
by C. Aquilius Tusons, 286 ; 
their territory, 287. 
Hills, the seven, of Bome, 29. 
Hippodrome of the Palatine, 41. 
Historical houses at Bome, 

223. 
Hobhouse, Sir John, on the 
bronze wolf of the Capitol, 
196 ; on the Spada Pompey, 
222. 
Holbein, Hans, 208, 21 3, 2x4. 
Holstenius, Lucas, IVisqnin's 
witticism on, 06 ; his books 
in the Angelica Library, 
124 ; determines the site of 
V^ 292 ; his tomb^ 137. 
Honorius, lo, 77, 119. 
Horace, on toe wines of Albano, 
277 : on the AlgLdus, 272 ; 
on IXgentia, 259; on the 
victories of Drasus, 64; on 
the Fabridan bridge, 22 ; on 
the Fons Blanduain, 260; 
on the temple of Fortune at 
Antium, 307 ; on the temple 
of Diana on the Algidus, 272 ; 
on the site and baths of 
Gabii, 289 ; on Larioda, 2^8 ; 
on Mmumus Plancus, 2ox ; 
on the duums of Prseneste, 
283 ; on his Sabine Arm, 
259; on the history and 
beauty of Tibur, 253 ; on 
Ustica, 260 ; on the tenmle 
of Vesta, 54; on the Via 
Sacra, 38 ; site of his grave, 

7'- 
Horatia, her reputed tomb, 80. 
Horatii andCuriatU, supposed 

tombs of, 248. 
Horatius Codes, his heroism on 

Um SubUdan bridge, 23. 
Horse, the bronze, of the Ci^i- 

toU 200. 



ISOLA. 

Hospitals, 230. 

Hotels in Bome, i. 

Houdon, his statue of S. Bruno, 

X36. 
Hounds, II. 
Houses of remarkable persona. 

Bernini, 224 ; Pietro da Cor- 

tona, 223 ; Poussin. 224 ; 

Baphael, 223; Rienzi. 91; 

Sweynheim the printer, 224 ; 

the Kuocari, 224. 
Howard, card.^ 150 ; his tomb, 

138. 
Hunting, xx. 
Hut urns found at Albano, 171, 

276. 



martyrdom, 
134; tomb. 



I. 



Ignatius, St, his 
56; dinrai of, 
132. 

Iliac table, 199. 

Illuminations of St. Peter*s, 107. 

Imhoff, sculptor, 225. 

Ingres, painter, 150. 

Innocent II., his mosaics, 141. 

m., crowns Peter of 

Arragon, 144; entertains 
him at the Vatican, 151 ; 
his tower, 92. 

IV., founds the university 

of Bome, 226. 

Vni., his tomb, 104. 

X., destroys dty of Castro, 

322: made by Guldo the 
Lucifer of his picture of the 
Archangel MichaeU 129 ; his 
bronae statue, 195 ; his por- 
traits, 2x3, 214; his tomb, 
123. 

XL, his tomb, 104. 

— — XII., his ecclesiastical 
college, 217; his hoepitol, 
23X ; rutais pwt at Porto 
d'Anzio by wmirfng the new 
harbour, 307 ; his tranb, 105. 

Xni., his tomb, X05. 

Inqnirition, palace of the, at 
Borne, 2x7. 

Inscriptions, Hall of the, at the 
Capitol, X98. 

Institute, Arcfaffiological, at 
Bome, 230. 

Intennent, ancient modes o( 80. 

Ippolito, S., martyr, bishop of 
FortOb his draxch and tomb 
at Ostia, 302. 

Irish omvent at Bame^ 134; 
seminary, 123. 

IroD-WQirks of Canino, 320 ; of 
Tlvoli. 256. 

Ischla, viUage, 122. 

Isidore, St., his chorch, 134. 

Island of the Tiber, 42. 

Isola Famese, 290, 295 ; Sacnife 
at Ostia, 30X. 
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ISOLE. 

Isole Natante, 15X. 
Italian, teachers of, 8. 



J. 

Janiculum hill, 27. 

Janus Quadrifrons, arch of, 65. 

Jerusalem, conquest of, com- 
memorated on the arch of 
TituB, 66, 

Jews in Rome, 14 ; their burial- 
ground, 59. 

Jewellers in Rome, 9. 

Joanna, queen of Aragon, her 
portrait, 214. 

John, St., supposed scene of 
his martyrdom, 21. 

Lateran, basilica, iij. 

Jonah, the, of Raphael, 141. 

Joshua, Greek MS. history of, 
190. 

Jubilee of St. Peter's, ic». 

Julia Stemma, monument of, 
2$o. 

Julian aqueduct at Rome, 82. 

Julius II., history of his monu- 
ment by M. Angelo, 146; 
induces M. Angelo to paint 
the Sixtine diapel, 153; 
brings Raphael to Rome, 
181 ; purchases the Apollo 
Belvedere, 166; resides in 
the Colonna palace, 211 ; his 
portrait, 21 j ; his tomb, 105. 

III., saves the Spada 

Pompey, 221. 

Junius Bassus, his sarcophagus, 
107. 

Juno, statues of : the Juno of 
the Capitol, 203 ; the Ludo- 
visi Juno, 240. 

, temples of: Gabina at 

Gabii, 189 ; Matuta at Rome, 
45; Sospita at Lanuvium, 

Jupiter, temples of: C«>ito- 
linus at Rome, 46: Fere- 
trius at Rome, 46 ; Latialis 
on the Alban mount, 271. 

Jutuma, lake of, 85. 

Juvenal, on the Mamertine 
prisons, 84 ; on the fountain 
of Egeria, 88 ; on the beggars 
of the bill of Genzono, 279. 



Eaniftnann, Angelica, her 

tomb^ 125. 
Keats, John, the poet, his 

tomb, 2J2. 
Eestner, Chev., his researches 

at Tarquinii, 317. 
Ehigly period, ruins of the, 27. 
Kircher, Father, his museum 

In Coll. Romano, 227 ; re- 



LAWRENCE. 

marks on the obelisk of the 
Piazza Navona, 90; on the 
Solfatara, 251. 

Koelman, painter, 226. 

Kriton and Kicolaos, their Ca- 
ryatid in Villa Albanl, 2i6. 



L. 

Labicum, Latin city, 281. 

Laboureur, sculptor, 135, 160, 
239. 

Lactantius, Sweynheim's edi- 
tion of, 258. 

Lacus Albanus, 272 ; Nemo- 
rensls, 280 ; Regillus, 282 ; 
Sabatinns, 297. 

Ladislaus, king of Naples, his 
siege and capture of Ostia, 
299. 

Lago Morto, 296. 

Lakes : of Albano, 272 ; Brac- 
ciano, 295 ; Comufelle, 281 ; 
Gabii, 282; Nemi, 280; di 
Tartaro, 250. 

Lancellotti palace, 217. 

Landinl, Taddeo, sculptor, 93. 

Lanfranco, Giov., painter, 118, 
125, 126, 133, 206, 213, 218 ; 
his tomb, 141. 

Lante palace, 217 ; villa, 240. 

Lanuvium, Latin city, 279. 

Lanzi : on the frescoes of the 
Sixthie chapel, 153, 154 ; on 
the works of Beato Angelico, 
186 ; P. da Cortona, 129, 205 ; 
Domenichino, 125, 132, 134, 
149; Giotto, 100; Guido, 
129, 134; LutI, 127; Carlo 
Maratta, 136 ; Michael An- 
gelo, 154 : Seb. del Piombo, 
145 ; Raphael, 156, 179, 184 ; 
Sicciolante da Sermoneta, 
127 ; Pierino del Vaga, 135 ; 
Daniele da Volterra, 150. 

Laocoon, the, of the Vatican, 
165. 

tiapo, Amolfo dl, his tomb of 
Boniface VIII., 106. 

Laquais-de-place, 6. 

Lariccia, town of, 278. 

Lascaris, John, of Constanti- 
nople, his tomb, 122. 

Last Judgment of Michael 
Angelo, 154. 

Laterau Palace and Museum, 
203 ; galleiy, 204. 

Latin Confederation, scene of 
the general assemblies, 268. 

Latina Porta, 20. 

Laurentum, ancient capital of 
Latium, and the Laurentine 
forest, 303. 

Lava qtiarries, 75. 

Lavinium, Trqjah city, 304. 

Lawrence, St., scene of his 
martyrdonfand tomb, 121. 



LORENZO. 

Lawrence, Sir Thos., his por- 
trait of George IV., 204. 

Le Gros, Pierre, sculptor, 113, 
X25, 132. 

Lenotte, his borings of tlie 
Cloaca Maxima, 85. 

Lente, river, 324. 

Leo X., PasquirfB witticism on 
his election, 95 ; his exca- 
vations in baths of Titus, 7 1 ; 
collects MSS., 187; builds 
Sapienza college, 225; his 
statue, 195 ; his tomb, 138. 

XI., his tomb, 104. 

XII., bis picture gallery, 

152 ; his tomb, 103. 

Lepsius, Dr., on the Pelasgic 
alphabet in the Vatican, 

Letters, conveyance of, 7. 

liberato, S., church of, 297. 

Liberius, pope, 117. 

Libraries (public); Angelica, 
124 ; Barberini, 206 j S. Ca- 
listo, 141; Chigi, 211; Col- 
legio Romano, 227 ; Corsini, 
213; S. Croce in Gerusa- 
lemme, 119 ; S.Filippo Neri, 
142; Inquisition, 217; Mi- 
nerva, 139; Sapienza, 22'7 ;• 
Vatican, 186. 

Lioenza, village, 2;9. 

Lidnius, Caius, ancient tomb 
of, 248. 

Ligorio, Pirro, architect, 98, 
138, 192, 217, 256, 302. 

Uncei, academy of the, 193, 
229. 

linns, S., 148. 

Lippi, Annibale, architect, 241. 

livia, her baths, 40; her 
burial-place, 72 ; columba- 
rium of her Liberti, 81. 

Livy, on the temple of ^stm- 
lu)iu8, 42 ; on the situation 
of Alba Longa, 269 ; on the 
Arx Albana at Fabia, 270 ; 
on the Cloaca Maxima, 85 ; 
on tiie Oracle of Delphi re- 
specting the emissary of 
Albano, 274; on the foimtain 
of Egeria, 88 ; on the Mamer- 
tine prisons, 83 ; on the site 
of Lake Regillus, 281 ; on 
the death of Syphax, 253; 
on the death of Tumus Her- 
donius, and the Assemblies 
of the LaUn Confederation. 
268. 

Local arrangement of Roman 

Mirabilia, 242. 
Lodgings at Rome, 2. 
Loggie of the Vatican, if $. 
Lombard!, Carlo, architect, 131, 

X48. 
Loradna, river, 308. 
Lorenzetto, sculptor, 141. 
Lorenzo, S., basilica of, 121 ; 

churches — In Damaso, 134 ^ 

in Lucina, 134. 
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Lorenso, Porta, la 

T>)ul8 XVllL, 150. 

Luca, S^ church of, 135. 

Lucano, Ponte, bridge and 
tomb of PlauUus Lucanus, 
251. 

Lucius Arruntius, colum'bariam 
of, 81. 

Lucreiia, scene of her death, 
290. 

liUcretilis, Mons, 260 . 

Lucullus, villa and tomb of, 
264. 

Lucumo, the Etruscan name of 
Tarquinius Priscus, 314* 

Ludovial villas, 230. 264. 

Luigi, S., church of, 11%. 

Luke, St., his traditional por- 
trait of our Saviour in S. 
John Lateran, 116 ; the San- 
tiasimo' Bambino in Ara Cceli, 
128 ; Madonnas, 118, 124. 

Lumsden, on the measure* 
ments of the Antonine co- 
lumn, 61. 

Lunatic Asylum, 2jo. 

Lunghezza, village and castle 
of, 290. 

Lungh], Martino, architect, 128, 
139, 142, 205, 207, 220. 

, Onorio, architect, ijo. 

Lutatius Catulus, his tabula- 
rium at the Capitol, 35. 

Luther, Martin, his MSS. in 
the Vatican, loi. 

Luzzano, villa m, and colum- 
barium, 81. 



Macdonald, sculptor, 224. 
Machiavelli, on the baths of 

Tusculum, 265. 
Madama palace, 217; villa, 

240. 
Mademo, Carlo, architect : 

fountains of St. Peter's, 94 ; 

nave, vestibule, and fagade 

of St. Peter's, 98, 99 ; Bar- 

berini palace, 205 ; other 

works, 118, 125, IJ8, X40, 

14J, 210, 218, 2^9, 273. 
Stefano, sculptor, statues 

by, no, 134. 
Madonna, churches of the, 268, 

287. 
Madonnas, pictures and star 

tues, 118, 124, i37» MI* 142. 

143. 
Maffei, arvhseologist, on the 

Dying Qladlator, 202. 
Ma^ore, Porta, 20. 
Mahon, Lord, on the monument 

of the Stuarts in St. Peter's, 

104. 
Mai, card., palimpsest disco- 
vered by, 190. 



MARIDS. 

Maini, sculptor, 114, 123* 
Mc^Jano, Giuliano da, architect, 

223> 

Malafede, osteria, 298, 304. 
Malaria: at Ardea, 306; Ga* 

lera, 296 ; Ibola, 295 ; Ostia, 

299 ; Pratica, 305 ; Home, 

233 i Satumia, 324 ; Sovana, 

323 ; Yulci and Canino, 

318. 
Mallepostes, 1. 
Mamachi, Padre, his tomb, 

138. 
Mamertine piisonsi 83. 
Mammea, mother of Alex. 

Severus, 250. 
Manciano, town, 324. 
Mandela, Sabine village, 250. 
Manlius Curlus Dentatus, nis 

aqueduct, 82. 
Mantegna, Andrea, painter, 

179, 223 ; his bust. 194. 
ManuUus Paulus, nis tomb, 

139. 
Maps, gallery of, in fresco, 

175 ; maps of Home, 14. 
Maraldi, astronomer, 137. 
Maranna river, 59, 261. 
Marano, village, 258. 
Maiatta, Carlo, painter, 116, 

125, 130, 132, 131, ij6, 138, 

140, 181, 216, 220, 223, 264, 

273 ; his tomb, 136. 
Maratii, F., sculptor, 113. 
Marcellina, la, valley, 260. 
Marcello, S., church of, 135. 
Marcellus, his ^theatre, 54 ; his 

tombb 72. 
Marchl, painter, 226. 
Pachre, on the Kircherlan 

Museum, 227. 
Marchioni, Carlo, . architect, 

139- 
Maxro, S., church of, 136. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
his column, 61 ; his eques- 
trian statue, 192 ; his birth- 
place, 113 ; events of his life 
represented in bas-reliefs, 
195 ; his burial^lace, 77. 

A-urelius Victor, buUdB 

the arch of Gallienus, 64. 

Marforio, colosssal statue ot 
198. 

Mar^erita, S., diurcb of, 
287. 

Margotti, card., his tomb, 147. 

Maria, Sta., churches of, 48, 
X16, 127, 136, 137. XI8, 139, 
140, X41, 142, 145, 286. 

Manni, Cqjetano, hia inscrip- 
tion on monument to Vol- 
IKito. 127 ; arranges sepul- 
chral inscriptions and terra- 
cottas to the Vatican, 157, 
189. 

Marino, town, 267. 

Mario, Monte, 27. 

MarluB, Caius, thp younger, bis 
death, 282. 



MICALI. 

Marias, trophies of: foontaln 
87 ; sculpture, 192. 

Mars, temple of, 47. 

Martial, on the frogs of Lau- 
ren turn, 304. 

Martignano. crater of, 297. 

Marthi V., nis birthplace, 287. 

Martina, S., her tombi 135. 

Martino, S., church o^ 143 ; his 
tomb, 143. 

Marciud Q. Bex, hia aqueduct, 
82. 

Marucelli, P., architect, 217. 

Maaaccio, painter, his biist, 
131. 

Mabsimi, palace, 217 ; villa, 
241. 

Matilda, countess, her portrait, 
191 ; her tomb, 105. 

Mattel palace, 218 ; villa, 241. 

Maury, card., his tomb, 142. 

Mausoleum of Augufitu«, 72. 

Maxentius, circus of, 60. 

Maximian, his baUis, 68. 

Maximus, circus, 59. 

Mazarin, canL, his residence, 
2x9. 

Mazois, architect, 150. 

Mazzolini, Lod., painter, 197. 

Mazzoni. Giulio, architect, 221. 

Mecsenas, his house and gar- 
dens, 70 ; his villa, 255. 

Medals, cabinets of. Set Mu- 
seums. 

MecUeeval antiquities at the 
Vatican, x88, 190. 

Medici villa, 241. 

, Catherine de', 135, 2x7. 

— — , card. Ferdinando, his ex- 
cavations at Tivoli, 256. 

Melandithon, his MS. transla- 
tion of the * Christian Cate- 
chism ' into German, 191 ; 
his inedited letters, 211. 

MelUni, villa, 240. 

Mencacd villa, 307. 

Menelaos, sculptx>r of ancient 
Athens, his group q;f Orestes 
and Klectra, zio. 

Mengs, A. R., painter, 188, 237, 
239 ; 1^ bust, 194. 

Mentorella, Monte m, 28^ 

Mercarecda, la, Etruscan tomb. 
318. 

Mercury, statue of, 162. 

Mdre, Madame, mother of Na- 
poleon, her palace at Rome, 
209. 

Meridian of Bianchini and Ma- 
nddi, in S. M. degli AngeU, 

137- 

Meta Sndazu, the, 98. 

Metastasio, his bust, 194. 
Meyer, painter, 226. 
Mezza via, osteria dl, 262. 
MeiuEofiuiti. card., his tomb, 

MicaU, on the Etruscan an- 
tiquitiet of Tarquhii!, 316 ; 
Veil, 294. 
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SIICHAEL ANOELO. 

Michael Ai^lo : his workg— 
In Architkctdre : Dome 
of St. Peter' 8, 98 ; church of 
8. M. degli Angeli and its 
cloisters, 69, ii6 ; portico of 
S. M. della Naviceila, x J9 ; 
Fameae palace. 214, 215 ; 
palaces of the Capitol, 192, 
IQJ ; Porta Pia. 19 ; College 
of the Sapienza, 226 ; faqade 
of Villa Medici, 241. 

In ScuLi'TUKE: head of 
Christ, 124; fall length 
statue of Cnrist, xj8; era- 
dflxes, &c., 107 ; a cistern, 
147 ; bust of himself, 196 ; 
statue of Moses, 146 ; Pieta 
in St. Peter's, 105 ; other 
Pietas attributed to him, 
284 ; a Satyr (?), 240. 

In Painting : the roof of 
the Six tine chapel, 153 ; the 
Last Judgment, 154 ; the 
Conversion of St. Paul, and 
the Crucifixion of St. Peter, 



^5$\ 
208; 

2x4; 
coal, 
from 



St. John preaching, 
Christ on the Cross, 
colossal head in char- 
216; an Annimciation 
his design, 115; his 
designs for Seb. del Piombo's 
Flagellation and Transfigura* 
tion, 145. 

His opinions on the Lao- 
coon, 165 ; on the Torso 
Belvedere, 163 ; on the Pan- 
theon, 49 ; his bust, by Aless. 
d'Este, 19I ; by himself, 196. 

MIchele, S., hospital of, 251. 

Michiel, M. A., his account of 
Raphael's death, 212. 

Mignone river, ^i?. 

Milizia, on the baths of Dio- 
cletian. 69. 

Milizie, Torre delle, 92. 

Milliarium aureum, j6, 52 ; 
milliarium of Vespasian and 
Nerva, ^2. 

Milo, scene of his fatal quarrel 
with Clodius, 275 ; his birth- 
place, 279. 

Minardi, painter, 226. 

Mineral waters : at Cervetri, 
ill ; atTivoli, 251 ; at Veil, 
291 ; at Vicarello, 297. 

Mineralogical Museum of the 
Sapienza, 227. 

Minerva, temples of: Chalci- 
dica, 46 ; Medica, 46. 

, Medica, statue of, 162. 

Miollis, Gen., his public works 
at Tivoli, 255. 

Missilia, collection of, 227. 

Mochi, P., sculpt., lot, 118. 126. 

Molino, the, of Claude, 214. 

Mondragone, villa, 264. 

Money-changers, 6. 

Monot, sculptor, 104, 114. 

Montalto, village, ji8. 

villa, 26i. I 

Rome, 



MOSAICS. 

Monte Abetone, jii. 

Affliano, 285. 

Aventiiio, 26. 

Caslio, 26. 

Caprino, 8j. 

Carpineto, 259. 

Catillo, 255. 

Cavallo, 26, 90, 95, 2x8. 

Cavi, 27 X. 

Citorio, 91, 21 J. 

Compatn, 281. 

Comazzano, 260. 

del Corso, 287. 

Esquilino, 26. 

Fortino, 285. 

Genaro, 260. 

Glove, 279. 

del Grano, 262. 

Gianicolo, 27. 

Mario, 27. 

Musino, 29?. 

Palatino, 26. 

Pennecchio, 260. 

Peschiavatori, 255. 

Pila, 272. 

Pincio, 27. 

Porzio, 281. 

Quintiliola, 261. 

— — Quirinale, 26. 

Ripoli, 254. 

Rocca Romana, 296. 

del Sorbo, 292. 

Tarpeia, 83. 

Testacdo, 27. 

Vaticano, 27. 

Verde, 27. 

Viminale, 26. 

Montefeltro. Federigo di, his 
library, 187 ; MS. biography 
of him, 191. 

Montemerano, town, 324. 

Monterone, jxo. 

Monterozzi, hill of, J14. 

Montfaucon, on the Dying Gla- 
diator, 202 ; on the ruins of 
Palestrina, 284. 

Monticelli, castle of, 260. 

Montmorin, Pauline de. her 
tomb and monument, 1^5. 

Monuments of Rome converted 
into fortresses, ji, J2. 

Monuments in St. Peter's, loj. 

Morandi, painter, 140. 

Morelli, ajrchitect, 209. 

Morgagni, G. B., his bust, 194. 

Mosaics, antique : in the Capi- 
tol, Plhiy's Doves, 2cx5 ; the 
Gladiators and others, 20i; 
hi the Vatican, Diana of 
Ephesus, 161 ; pavement 
from Hadrian's villa, head of 
Medusa, &c., 168 ; in the 
villa Albani, the School of 
Phllos^hers, 217 ; at Pales- 
trina, Greek pavement, 284. 

Christian, loj, 114, 116 

1x7, xi8, 119, 121, 124, 126, 
127, 128, no, 131, iji, ii6, 

m. ii9. i4t>. 141. 14^. 147. 

148, 149, X50, 266. 



NERT. 

Mosaic manufactory at the Va- 
tican, 191 ; artists at Rome, 8. 

Moschino, sculptor, 215. 

Moses, the, of Michael Angelo, 
146. 

Muraena, his birthplace, 279. 

Muratori, historian, his bust, 

Murch, painter, 226. 

Murillo, painter, 213. 

Muro Torto, 19. 

Museo Chiaramouti (Vatican), 
i$8; }*io-CIementhio, x6i ; 
Gregoriano, 170. 

Museum of early Christian an- 
tiquities : Vatican, 188. 

of Egyptian antiquities .- 

Vatican, X75. 

of Etruscan antiquities : 

Campana, 209; Coll. Ro- 
mano, 227; Vatican, 170; 
Toscanella, m. 

of Greek and Roman an- 
tiquities : Capitol, 197 ; La- 
teran, 2oi; Vatican, i$i\ 
Palazzo Borghese, 207 ; 1'. 
Laute, 217 ; P. Massimi. 
217 ; P. Mattel, 218 ; P. Or- 
shii, 2x8 ; }'. Rospigliosi, 
219 ; P. Spada, 221 ; P. Vi- 
doni, 22i ; Mus. Campana, 
209 ; Villa Albani, us ; V. 
Aldobrandini, 26J ; V. Borg-- 
hese, 2i8 ; V. Ludovisi, 2^9 ; 
V. Mattel, 241. 

of medals and coins : Coll. 

Romano, 22*7 ; Vatican, 188. 

of natural history ; Sapi- 
enza, 227. 

Music-teacners in Rome, 8. 

Musical academy, 229. 

Musignano, chateau, j20. 

Musino, Monte, 293. 

Muti palace, 218 ; villa, 262. 

Muzio, his MS. biography of 
duke F. di Montefeltro, 191. 

Myron, antique copy of his 
Discobolus, X70. 



Nardlni, his work on the pyra- 
mid of Caius Cestius, 75 ; on 
the so-called statue of Corn- 
modus, X94 ; determines with 
Holsteniua the site of Veil, 
292. 

Navona, piazza, 9}. 

Negroni, villa. 24X. 

Nemi, lake, villa, and castle of, 
280. 

Neptune, temple of, jo8. 

Nereo ed Achilleo, church of, 

Nen, S. Fil^ppo, his chamber 
and its fumitture, 142 ; his 
tcmb, X42. 
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NERO. 

Nero, his golden bouse, y), 41 ; 
his colossus, 59 ; his circus, 
61 ; bis baths, "to ; traditional 
site of bis burial-place, 1^0 ; 
his villas, 258, J07 ; nls 
birthplace, jo6. 

Nerva, his forum, ;8; his 
temple, 47 ; his tomb, 72. 

Kettuno, town and fortress, 
J08. 

Newbold, painter, 226. 

Nibby, professor, on the site of 
Alba Longa, 269; Isola 
Sacra at OsUa. joi; site of 
Laurentiun, 104 ; remains of 
the portico of Octavia in S. 
Lorenzo, 121 ; Roman Forum, 
j$; temple of the Sibyl, 
Tivoli, 254 ; T. della Tosse, 
256; T. of Diana, Lariccia, 
278 ; tomb of Aruns, 277 ; 
consular tomb at Palazzoht, 
270 ; trophies of Marius, 87 ; 
Veil, 292; Cesar's villa, 
Nemi, 280 ; V. of Mecenas, 
255; Roman villas on L. 
Bracciano, 298. 

Niccolini palace, 218. 

Nicholas Iv., his tomb, 118. 

v., his tomb, 106. 

Niebuhr, on the Roman Forum, 
j$; on the temple of Nerva, 
4t; his conjecture on the 

> nt3 of Alba Longa, 269. 

Nile, group of the, 161. 

Nozze Aldobrandini, IVesco so 
called, 71 ; described, 188. 

Numa, his temple of Qulrlnns, 
50. 

Numicus, river, jo$. 

Nuovo Braccio of the Vatican, 
160. 



0. 

Obelisk of S. J<^n Lateran, 89. 

S. Maria Manciore, 89. 

— — S. M. sopra Sliuerva, 90. 

— — Monte Cavallo, 90. 

Monie Citorio, 91 

Monte Pindo, 91. 

Pantheon, 90. 

~— Piazza Navona, 90. 

■ P. del Popolo, 90. 

Trinitk de' Monti, 91. 

Vatican, 88. 

Obici, sculptor, 225. 

Observatory of Rome, 227. 

Connell, Daniel, his heart in 
S. Agata de' Gott, izj. 

Octavia, her portico, 54, 86; 
column of the portico, with 
the lizard and frog (Sauros 
and Batrachos), 121 ; her 
tomb, 72. 

Odescalchi palace, 218. 

O'Donnell, of Tyrconnell, his 
tomb, 14$. 



PANNARTZ. 

Offa, king of the East Saxons, 
founds church of the Holy 
Trinity, 150. 

Offldum Mortis, MS. with 
miniatures, 190. 

Olevano, town and castle of, 
287 ; vTlloge, 259. 

Olitorium, Forum, 10. 

Onofrio, S., church 01, 141. 

Orasini, gli, 259. 

Oratorios, invented by S. Fl- 
lippo Neri. and still per- 
formed in nis church during 
Lent, id2. 

Oriolo, village, 297. 

Orizonte, psJnter, 211, 2x9. 

Orsini family, their palace, 
218 ; castles, 296, 297. 

Orti Rondoni, 40. 

Osa, stream ana osteria, 289. 

Castel d', 200. 

Osset, card. d\ his tomb, ij$. 

Ostia, excursion to, 298; the 
village, 298. 

Otho 111, his sarcophagus, 104 ; 
his tomb, 106. 

III., his invasion of Rome, 

77- 
of Milan, despoils tiie 

temple of Quirinus, 50. 
Ottobuoni family, their library, 

187. 
Ottoni, L., sculptor, iij. 
Overbeck, painter, 210, 224, 

225, 241. 
Ovid, on the fountain of Egeria, 

280 ; on the Numicus, 30$. 



P. 

Painting, teachers of, in Rome, 8. 
Pahited Tomb, the, at Veil, 294. 
Palsiello, composer, his bust, 

195. 
Palace of the Csesars, ^9. 
Palaces, modem : Capitol, 192 ; 

Lateran, 203 ; VaUcan, 151 ; 

Private, 204-22;. 
Palatlna, villa, 241. 
PalaUne hill, the, 26. 

Elector, his library, 187. 

Palazzola, monastery of, 270. 
Palestrina, town, 282. 
Paliano, town and fortress, 287. 
Palladio, his bust, 194. 
Pallas Minerva, temple of, 47. 
Pulma Vecchio, painter, 142, 

208. 
Palorobara, village, 260. 
Pamflli-Doria, family of, their 

palace, 218 ; villa, 241. 
Pancras, St., scene of his mar- 
tyrdom, and tomb, 144 ; 

church of, 144. 
Pancrazio, Porta San, 2X. 
Pannartz, German printer 

(15th cent), 224. I 



PHIDU8. 

Pannini, painter, 219. 

Pantaleoni, physician, 7. ' 

Pantano, osteria di, 289. 

Pantheon, the, 48. 

Paolo, S., churches of, 119, 144. 

Porta San, 21. 

Parco di Colonna, 268. 

Parione, Rione, 17. 

Parisio, card., his tomb, ij6» 

Paschal calendar, 188. 

Pasquin, statue of, 95. 

Pasquino, sculptor, 126. 

Passionei, card., 266. 

Passport regulations, 3. 

Pastoral chairs, 143, 1^9, 188. 

Pater ludiges, grove or, 30$. 

Paul, St., supposed site of the 
house in which he lodged 
with the centurion, 142 ; his 
residence with Pudens, 148 ; 
scene of his martyrdom, 144 ; 
his tomb, 118. 

- — ni., Ws statue, 191 ; por- 
trait, 223 ; tomb, 103. 

IV., covers M. Angelo's 

figures with draperyj 155 ; 
his tomb, I j8. 

V^ opens right branch of 

the Tiber, 299; his tomb, 
118. 

Paulus .£milius, baths of, 69. 

PalagiuB II.. his tribune, 121. 

Pelasgic alphabet, 17J. 

Penna, A., sculptor, 107. 

Penni, F., painter, ij6, 176, 
180, 216. 

Peperino, its use, 35. 

Persius, early MS. of his Sa- 
tires, 107. 

Pertusa, Porta, 22. 

Perugino, Pietro, i)ainter, ij3, 

»5J. 177.178. 181, 197, 2lo; 
his bust, IQ4. 

Peruzzi, Baldassare. his archi- 
tectural works at St. Peter's, 
97; other works, 119, ijn, 
140, 141, 205, 206,. 212, 216. 
217, 2id, 214 ; his tomb, 50. 

Peter, St., his prison. 84 ; tra- 
ditional scene of his cruci- 
fixion, 146 ; his chains, 146, 
147 ; his traditional resid- 
ence at Praeneste, 285 ; bfs 
chair and statue, xo2 ; bii» 
tomb, T06. 

Peter's, St., basilica: history, 

27 ; colonnades, facade, 99 ; 
iterior, 100 ; dome, lox ; 
ascent of dome, 107 ; baldac- 
chino, X02; tribune, monu- 
ments, J03 ; Grotte Vati- 
cane, 106 ; sacristy, 107 ; 
illuminations, X07 ; cere- 
monies, 108. 

Petrarch, hts aut<^ptiphB 9dA 
* Rime,' 191 ; his bust, X94 ; 
portrait, 240. 

Phidias and Praxiteles, statues 
of Casior and I\»Uux bearliu 
their names, 91. 
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PHILIP. 

Philip n., his portrait, 212. 

Philosophers, nail of the, at 
the Capitol, 200. 

Phocas. his column, 62. 

Phyddims at Rome, 7. 

Pianta Capitolina,$i, 198. 

I*ia, Porta, 19. 

Piazza Barberini and Mattel, 
9J ; of the Monte Cavallo 
and Pantheon, 90 ; Ck>lonna, 
61 ; Navona, 9i ; del Pas- 
quino, 9$ ; St. Peter's, 94, 
99 ; di ^pa«na, 9^. 

Piccolomini villa, 20J. 

Pickler, engraver on gems, his 
bust, 194. 

Pietro, S., churches of, 97, 145, 
146, 285, ill. 

Pigna, Rione, 16. 

Pimentelli, card., his tomb, ijS. 

Pinciana, Porta, 19. 

Pincio, Monte, 27. 

Pine-apple of bronze, 191. 

Pinturlcchio, painter, 119, 127, 

140, 144. 178, 190, 196. 
Piombo, Sebastian, painter, 

141, 145, 208, 214, 216 ; his 
bust, 194. 

Pippo, card, di, tomb of, 115. 

Plranesi, his illustrations of 
the tomb of the Scipios, 79 ; 
the Roman Columbaria, 81 ; 
trophies of Marius, 87 ; the 
tomb of Arons, 277 ; his 
bust, 194. 

Pius I., his oratory, 147. 

II., his tomb, 120. 

HI., his tomb, 126. 

IV., his Casino del Papa, 

192. 

v., his tomb, 118. 

VI, abbot of Subiaco. 

258; his sculptures and 
prints in the Vatican, i6i, 
189; ridiculed by Pasquin, 
95, 96; his kneeling statue, 
102. 

VII., a Benedictine monk, 

121 ; hia buildings and re- 
storations, 57. 91, 160; his 
excavations, 04, 197 ; saves 
arch of Titus, 66; forms 
Mus. Chiaramonti, 158; his 
prisons of Porto d'Anzio, 
J08; his busts, 161, Z94; 
his tomb^ loj. 

Vin., his tomb, 104. 

IX., recovers head of St. 

Andrew, 102 ; his restora- 
tions and excavations, 37, 
120, 246. 

Ploncus, L. Munatius, Inscrip- 
tion with his name, 260. 

Platina, his tomb, 118. 

Plautius Silvanus, his tomb, 78. 

Pliny the younger, his Lauren- 
tine villa, ioj ; on the Clo- 
aca Max., 85 ; on the obeli^ 
of the Vatican, 88 ; his descrip- 
tion of the Laocoon, 165 ; of 



PORTA, 

the Doves of the Capitol, 
200 ; of the Dying Gladiator, 
202 ; of the Apollo Sauroc- 
tonos. 237; ofCorioli, 279; 
of tne hollow ground of 
Gabii, 289. 

Pliny's Doves, mosaic so called, 
200. 

Plutarch, on the site of Pom- 
pey's tomb, 276; MS. of, 
with notes by Cfrotius, 190. 

Podesti, painter, 226. 

Poggio Rieale, the, 294. 

Police regulations, 3. 

Pollajuolo, Ant., sculptor and 

Sainter, 104, 105. 
ledrara, necropolis of Vulci, 

i2o. 
PoUine, hamlet, 297. 
Pok> Santo, village, 260. 
Pompey ihe Great, his statue, 

56, 221 ; his theatre, 55 ; his 

villa, 276 ; his tomb, 276. 
Ponte deir Acquoria, 251, 261. 

8. Angelo, 22. 

della Badia, ji8. 

8. Bartolommeo, 22. 

Galera, 302. 

dell* Isola, 293. 

Lucano, 251. 

Mammolo, 250. 

di Nono, 289. 

di Quattro Capi, 22. 

della Refolta, 299. 

Rotto, 23. 

Sisto, 22. 

Sodo, at Veil, 293. 

Sodo, at Vulci, 320. 

dello Spedalato, 286. 

Sublicius, 23. 

Triumphalis, or Vati- 

canus, 22. 
Ponte, Rione, 17. 
Ponteflcio, palazzo, 218. 
Ponzio, Flaminio, architect, 

118, 122, 207. 21Q, 220, 264. 
Popes, palaces of the, 151, 218, 

258, 273. 
Popolo, Porta del, 19. 
Porcigliauo, village, 304. 
Pordenone, painter, 208, 219. 
Porta, Giacomo della, architect, 

completes dome of St. Peter's, 

98 ; his pavement of St. 

Peter's, loi. 
Porta Angelica, 22. 

Castello, 22. 

Cavalleggieri, 22. 

Fabbrica, 22. 

Gabina, 288. 

dl S. Giovanni, 20, 275. 

Latina, 20. 

S. Lorenzo, 20. 

— <-. Maggiore, 20. 

S. Pancrazio, 21. 

S. Paolo, 21. 

Pertusa, 22. 

Pia, 19. 

Pinciana, 19. 

— - del Popolo, 19, 



PROTESTANT, 

Porta Portese, 21. 

Salara, 19. 

S. Sebastiano, 21. 

Porta Santa at St. Peter's, 100. 

at St. John Lateran, 113. 

at S. M. Maggiore, 117. 

at San Paolo luori le 

Mure, 119. 
Portese, Porta, 21. 
Portico of Octavia, 54, 86 ; of 

Pompey, 55. 
Portland vase, the, 198, 262. 
Porto, ruins 01, 302. 
Porto d'Anzio, 306. 
Post-oiBce regulations, 6. 
PouBsin, Nicolas, painter, 143, 

177. 197. 2"» 2U, 214, 220, 

239 ; nls own portrait, 220 ; 

his bust, 194 : his house at 

Rome, 224 ; his tomb, 13$. 
Caspar, painter, 143, 213, 

214, 218, 228. 
PozzC Padre, painter, 132, 134. 
Pratica, 304. 

Pneneste, Pelasglc city, 282. 
Praetorian camp at Rome, 187 ; 

at Albano, 276. 
Prassede, S., church and relics, 

147. 

Pratone, the, of Monte Genaro, 
and its festa, 260. 

Praxiteles, antique copy of his 
Apollo Sauroctonos in the 
Vatican, 167 ; in villa Albani, 
in bronze, 236 ; two antique 
copies of his Faun in the 
Vatican, 162, x68 ; another 
in the Capitol, 203 ; two in 
V. Albani, 236 ; two antique 
copies of his Cupid in the 
Vatican, 159 ; another in the 
Capitol, 199 ; another in V. 
Albani, 236 ; his Venus in 
the Vatican, 170. 

Presepio, the traditional cradle 
of our Saviour, 118. 

Primitivo, S., bis martyrdom at 
Gabii, and ruined church, 290. 

Prints, collections of, 189, 213- 

Printing and Printers :— Sweyn- 
heim and I^nnartz establish 
the first press in Italy at 
Subiaco, »8 ; their Lactan- 
tins, of X4($5, 2$8 ; they esta- 
blish the first press in Rome 
at their bouse there, 224. 

Priorato, churdi of the, 137. 

Prisca, S., diurch of, 148. 

Prisdlla, her tomb, 80. 

Prison of Paliano, 288. 

Procopius, on the Mnro Torto 
and the walls of Rome, 19 : 
on the tomb of Hadrian, 77 ; 
on Totila's destruction of 
Tibur, 253. 

Propagwda college, 228. 

Propertins on the site of Veii. 
291. 

Protestant burial-ground at 
Rome, 231 ; church, 7. 
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. PROTOMOTECA. 

Prototnotecaof the Capitol, 194. 
Pudenziana, S^ churcn of, 148. 
Pulchrum Littus, 85. 
Pyrgos, site of, 31J. 
Pyrrhus, bis reconnoitre of 
Rome from Pmneste, 282. 



Quattro Capi, Ponte di, 22. 
(.^intilius Varus, his yilla at 

Tivoli. 255. 
Quirinal hill, the. 26. 
Quirinus, temple o^ 50. 



B. 

Raimondi, M. A., ei^;raver, his 

bust, 194. 
Rainaldi, Carlo, architect, 117, 

X2J. 125. m, i34» 135. n8. 

, Girolamo, architect, 123, 

218, 264. 

Raphael : liis house at Rome, 
22J ; his own portrait, in 
fresco, 1 8 J, 185 ; another by 
himself, 207; others, 207, 
m ; his bust, lai ; scene of 
his death, 212 ; nis tomb, 50. 
His works — 

In PAniTiKO: the Trans- 
f^n^oration, 1*79; the Ma- 
donna di Foligno, 170; the 
Coronation of the Virgin, two 
pictures (one finished by G. 
Romano and F. Penni), 180 ; 
the predella of the same, 178; 
his works in the Lo^e, 156 ; 
works in the Stanze, x8o- 
186 ; tapestries worked from 
his cartoons, 176 ; design 
for the Planets in Appart. 
Borgia, 189; the Entomb- 
ment of Christ, 207 ; the 
predella of the same, 178 ; 
sketch for a picture of the 
Presepio, 207 ; the Prophet 
Isaiah, in S. Agostino, 124 ; 
the Four Sibyls In 8. M. 
della Pace, 139; ft^scoes of 
the Famesina, 216 ; frescoes 
of the Villa OlgiatI, 208 ; St. 
Luke taking the Portrait of 
the Virgin, 228 ; portraits of 
the Fomarina (with his 
name), 206, 2x1 : of himself, 
207 ; of Gassar Borgia and a 
Cardinal, 207 ; of Julius II., 
211 ; of Bartolo and Baldo, 
214 ; of a Violin Player, 221 ; 
a drawing of the Madonna 
della Casa Alba, in St. John 
Lat., 115 ; designs 6f the 12 



RIVOTANO. 

Apostles in S. Vincenzo ed 
Anastasio, 145. 

In ARCHrrBcruRB : his 
engagement by Leo X. in 
the rebuilding of St. Peter's, 
97 ; designs for the restora- 
uon of S. M. della Navicella, 
IJ9 ; designs of PaL Vidoni, 
22j; of the villa Madama, 240. 

In Sculpture : the statue 
of Jonah in S. M. del Popolo, 

R^, Zeferlno, his Life of Riend, 
92. 

Reading-rooms in Rome, 6. 

Reformers, original editions of 
the works of the, 217. 

Regillus, lake, battle of, 281. 

Regola, Rione, 17. 

Regulini-Galassi tomb, at Cer- 
▼etri, J12 ; bronzes and Jew- 
ellery found there, 172, 175. 

Relics, celebrated: Sndarium 
of S. Veronica, portion of the 
True Cross, head of St. An- 
drew, lance of Longinus, 102; 
coluom of the Temple, xo$ ; 
Presepio or cradle of our 
Saviour (in S. M. Maggiore), 
118; portion of the True 
Cross, Dones of St. Thomas k 
Becket, 119 ; stone with the 
impression of our Saviour's 
feet (in S. Sebastian), X22 ; 
S. Bartholomew, 128 ; head 
of St. George, xj2 ; S. Bal- 
bina, IJ9: marble block on 
whidi St. Paul was beheaded, 
14$ ; chains of St. Peter, X47 ; 
portrait of our Saviour, X48 ; 
column of the Flagellation, 

. X47 ; S. Zeno and S. Valen- 
tinian, 147; altar at which 
St. Peter oflSdated, martyr's 
well of S. Pudenziima, 148. 

RemuB, temple of, 50. 

Republic, ruins of the, 28. 

Restaurateurs in Rome, 5. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, on the 
statues of the Apostles in 
St. John Lateran, 114. 

Ricinati, card. Basso di, his 
tomb, 140. 

Riedel, painter, 226. 

Rienzl, his house, 9X ; his 
batUng in Constantino's font, 
and his coronation in S. 
John Lat^ 116 ; his assembly 
of the citizens in S. Angelo 
In Pescaria, X26 ; his use of 
the bronze horse of M. Anre- 
lius, 191 ; his exposition on 
the table with the Lex Legia, 
20X. 

Rinaldi, prof., sculptor, 225. 

Rio Felice, io6; Freddo, 258; 
di S. Rocco, jc^ ; Torto, J05. 

Rioni of modem Rome, 16. 

Ripa, Rione, 18. 

Rivotano torrent, 286. 



SALARA. 

Rooca, card., 124. 

Rocca di Papa, 270 ; di Cavi, 

286; Giovane, 259; di 

Mezzo, 258. 
Rocoo, S., hospital of, 231. 
Rogers, Mr., on Raphael's 

Transfiguration, 179. 
Rojate, village, 287. 
Roma vecchuk, casale of, ifa. 
Roman Forum, localities of, j j. 
Roman pearls, 9. 
Ronsanls, De, his work on the 

Camere Esquiline, 71. 
Rome, excursions from, 246, 

325. 
Romulus, temple of, 5X. 
son of Maxentius, temple 

of, 51 ; circus of, 60. 
Rosa, Salvator, in, 197, 2x1, 

2XJ, 221, 228; his house, 

224 ; his tomb, i j6. 
Rosalia, S., church o^ 284. 
Rosati, architect, X29. 
BosduB, birthplace of, 279. 
Roses of St. Benedict, 259. 
Rospigliosi, family of, their 

palaces. 219, 288. 
Rossellini, architect, 97, 14X. 
Rossi, count, scene of his as- 
sassination, 210; his tomb, 

Angelo, sculptor, loj, 106, 

X14. 
Rotonda, la, 48. 
Rotto, Ponte, 23. 
Rovarella, card., bis tomb, xjx. 
Rovere, card. Cristoforo della, 

his tomb and monument, 

140. 
Roviano, village, 257. 
Rubens, X42, 197, 20^,2x1, 220. 
RulBna villa, 264. 
Ruifinella villa, 264. 
Ruins of Rome, 27. 
Ruspoli family, their palaces, 

220, 3x1. 
Rustica, la, village, 259. 



8. 

Saba, S., church of, 14S. 
Sabina, S., church of, X4a. 
Sabine rape, scene of the, 99. 
Saochetti palace, 220 ; forUAed 

mansion, ioj. 
Sacdii, Andrea, painter, 116, 

xjo, XJ4. 138,177, 178, X97. 

208, 21X, 220 ; his tonb^ 1x4. 
Sacchmi, composer, his bust, 

194. 
Saooo^ river and valley, 289. 
Saoco Mnro, ruined tower, 257. 
Sacro Speco, monasteiy of, 259. 
Sala Regia at the Vatican, 15 j ; 

Ducale, 155. 
SalaxB, Porta, 19. 
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BALLUffr. 

SallnBt, ciTciifl of, 6i ; his honne 
and gardens, 86; his villa, 
255 i <>i> ^^ Mamertine 
prisons, 8j. 

Saloon of tlie Capitol, lot. 

Solvatore, hospital, 2jo. 

Sangallo^ Giallano^ architect, 

97. n7. 147. 299- 
Antonio, sculptor, 21, 22, 

97. "7. 1^7. 138. 
San Michele, architect, hii bust, 

194. 
Sansovino, Andrea, scnlptor, 

124,140. 

Jacopo, scnlptor and archi- 
tect, 115. 

Santo Polo, village and castle, 
260. 

Santo Spirito, hospital, 2jo. 

Sapiensa, university of the, 226. 

Saracinesco, village, and Arabic 
names of its inhabitants, 257. 

Sarcophagus of the Capitol, 198, 
262. ' 

Sarto, Andrea del, 206, 207, 208, 
21X, 212, 214; his bust, 194. 

Saturn, temples of, 51, 260. 

Satnmia, dty of, J24. 

Savelli family, their strong- 
holds, 79, 27; ; tombs, 128. 

Scala Santa, at the'Lateran, 
X16; Regia, at the Vatican, 

ScarpeUata, la, pass of, 260. 
Schadow, Bodolph, sculptor, 

his tomb, 125. 

Wllhelm, painter, 224. 

Schola Xantha, 36, 54. 
Sdarra palace, 220. 
Sclpio family, their tomb, 70. 
Barbatns, his saroopba- 

gus, 163. 
, C. Cornelius, his supposed 

tomb, 270. 
Soolastica, Santa, monastery of, 

258. 
Scott, Sir Walter, on Lord 

Byron's description of the 

ruins of Rome, 74 ; his visit 

to Braoclano, 297. 
Sebastiano, San, basilica o^ 122. 

Porta San, 21. 

Segnl, town, 285. 
Senatorof Rome, i>alaee of, 19;. 
Seneca, his monument, 248. 
Senedo, proconsul, his tomb, 

255. 
SeptimiuB Sevems, his arches, 

65 ; SepUzonium, ^9 ; tomb, 

77. 

Sennoneta, duchess of, her ex- 
cavations, J09 ; palace, 221. * 

ServilU, tomb of the, 79. 

Servius Tullius, his walls of 
Rome, 19, 21; his temple 
of Fortuna Virilis, 45 ; his 
Agger, 85 ; his Mamertine 
prisons, Sj. 

Sette Bassl, villa, 262. 

Sale, 71. 



STEAMBOATS. 

Seven hlUs of Rome, 25. 
Sforza, card. Ascanio, his tomb, 

140. 
Shalcspeare, on the meeting of 

Coriolanus fuid his wife,' 262 ; 

on his victory at CorloH, 279 ; 

on his vow at Antium, job. 
Shelley, Pertrr Bysshe, on the 

baths of Caracalla, 68 ; on 

the Cenci palace, 210; his 

grave, 232. ' 
Ship of the lake of Nemi 280. 
Sibyl, temple of the Tlburtine, 

at Tivoli, 254. 
Siena, Agostino and Agnolo, 

sculptors, X28. 
SIgnorelli, Luca, his bust, 194. 
SilvanuB, grove of, 313. 
Silvester, S., church of, X49 ; 

his tomb, i±3. 
Sirene, le, springs, 258. 
Sisto, Ponte, 22. 
Slxtlne chapel in the Vatican, 

151. 

fflxtus ni^ his basilica, 117. 

IV., his Sixtine chapel, 

153 ; additions to Vatican 
library, 187 ; his tomb, 105. 

V. : Academy of St, Luke, 

228 ; fi&lls of Tlvoll, ISA ; 
acquires Castel Oandolio, 
27 J ; his tomb, 1x8. 

Sobieskl, Maria Clementina, her 
tomb, X04. 

Sodo, Ponte, 29;. 

Sodoma, painter, 196, 216. 

Solf ataia, on the road to Tivoli, 
251 ; on the Via Ardeatina, 
J05, 106. 

Sophocles, statue of, 204. 

Sora iMtlaoe, 221. 

Sorano, village, 323. 

Soter, C. Anf., his tomb, 256. 

Sovana, village, J22. 

Spada family, their palace, 22X ; 
villa, 40. 

, card., his portrait, 223. 

, Llonello, painter, 208, 

220. 

Spagnoletto, painter, 2XX. 

I^Nirtian, on the baths of Cara- 
calla, 67. 

Spence, sculptor, 225. 

I^Uarium and Vivuium, 87. 

Sporting at Rome, xi. 

Stackelberg, baron, his re- 
searches at Tarquinli, JX7. 

Stalonia, Etruscan city, 322. 

Stanislaus Kostka, St^ tomb 
of, 125. 

Stanze of Raphael, at the Va- 
tican, 180. 

Statilius Taurus, amphitheatre 

of, 59- 
Statistics of Rome, xj. 
Statins, on the tomb of Pris- 

cilla, 80. 
Steamboats on the Tiber, 4. 
, English, fromClvita Vec- 

chia,5. 



TARQUTNirS. 
Stefano,S., Rotondo, church of, 

Strabo on the mausoleum of 
Augustus, 72 ; on the Cloaca 
Max., 85 ; on the Aque Al- 
bulsB (Solfatara), 25 x ; on 
the temple of Diana atLaric- 
da, 278; on Agylla and 
Care, 310. 

Straodacappe, crater of, 297. 

Strozzi family, their mansion 
at Lunghezza, 290. 

Strutt, pidnter, 225. 

Studios of artists at Rome, 224. 

StuilHs, the, the^ monument 
in St. Peter's, X04; their 
tomb, 106. 

Stuart, James, the Pretender, 
his house, 218. 

, Charles Edward, the 

young Pretender, his monu- 
ment at Frascati, 26J. 

SuUaco, town, 258. 

SnbUdus^Pons, 23. 

Suburra» 14^. 

Sudariunl of St. Veronica, 102. 

Suetonius on the site of Pom- 
pey's statue, 56; on the 
obelisk of the Vatican, 89; 
on CsBsar's villa on the lake 
of Neml, 280. 

Sulphur lake and baths near 
Tivoli, 251. 

casts, dealers In, 9. 

Sun, temple of the, 52. 

Sussex, duke of, liis excava- 
tions <«i the Campo Jemini, 
J05. 

Sweynhefan and Pannarts, esta- 
blish the first printing press 
in Italy at Subiaco, 258; 
their house at Rome, 224. 

Sylla, destroys and afterwards 
rebuilds Presneste, 282. 

Sypbax, king of Numidla, his 
captivity anddeatliat Tibur, 
251 ; monument bearing his 
name, 169. 



T. 

Tabularlum, remains of the, 3$. 
Tacoone dl Mezzo, 313. 
Tadolini, sculptor, 225. 
Tanaquil, wife of Tarquinius 

Priscus, JX4. 
Tardaon, the Etruscan family 

of (Turquln), 3x4. 
Tarpeian Rock, S3. 
Tarquinli, Etruscan dty, 313. 
Tarquinius Priscus, founds 

Circus MaximuB, 59 ; builds 

Cloaca Maxima, 85. 
Superbus, compasses the 

death of Tumus Herdonius, 

268 ; builds temple of Jupi 
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TARQDXrn. 

ter Lfttialif, 271 ; his riege 

of Ardea, 106. 
Tarqnitii, Ktnucan famflf of, 

|dve maae to the ' libri 

TarqnitUuii,' 291. 
Tartaro, lago di, 250. 
Tarnggf, ounL, tomb of, 142. 
ToMo, hl8 wooden bast and 

wax mask taken after death, 

X44; his bust in the Capitol, 

194 ; his cell and tomb in 8. 

Onoftio, 143. 
Tavema villa, 264. 
Taylor and Cresy, their mea^ 

soremen's of the Pantheon, 

49* 
Tazze Argonantiche, series of 

tazze, 172. 
Teachers of langoages at Rome, 

8; oi music, singing, and 

drawing, 8. 
Temples : ~ on the Alban 

Mount: Jupiter Latialis, 271. 
— — near Ardca : Anna Pe- 

renna, 305 ; Yennl, 105. ' 
at Ciyita Laviziia : Juno 

Sospito, 279. 
at Oabii : Juno Gabina, 

289. 

at Lariocia ; Diana, 278. 

near Monte Oenaro : Sa- 
turn, 260. 
near Monte Fila : Diana, 

272. 
at Nettuno : Neptune, 108. 

at Ostia: Castor and 

Pollux, 100. 

— at Palestrina : Fortune, 
284. . 

— at Rome : ^sculapius, 42 ; 
Antoninus and Faustina, 
42; Antoninus Plus, 4j; 
Apollo (?), 40 ; Bacdius, 4 ; ; 
Ceres and Proserpine, 4J ; 
Concord, 44 ; Divus Redicu- 
lus, 441 Fortuna Mnliebris, 
162; Fortuna Virilis, 45; 
Hercules Custos, 45; Juno 
Matuta, &c., 45 : Jupiter 
Capitolinus and Feretrius, 
46 ; Mars Ultor (?), 47 ; Mi- 
nerva Chalcidica, 46; Mi- 
nerva Medica, 47; Nerva 
(or Mars Ultor), 47 ; Pallas 
Minerva, 47 ; Pantheon, 48 ; 
Quirinus, 50; Remus, 50; 
Romulus, $1 ; Romulus, son 
of Maxentius, ji ; Saturn, 
51 ; Sun, f 1 ; Venus EWdna, 
«2 ; Venus and Cupid, 52 ; 
Venus and Rome, 5a ; Ves- 
pasian, n ; Vesta, 54. 

— at Tivoli : Tiburtine 
Stbyl, 254 : Vesta, 254 ; delU 
Toese. 256. 

— — near Veil : Etruscan Ve- 
nus. 29J. 
'"^mple of Apollo, the, of 
nide, 214. 
•mi, P^ sculptor, 22$» 



TOMB. 

TenierB, 208, 212, 214, 22j. 

Teodoro, S^ church oC i$o> 

Terra-cottas, collections o( 209. 

Testaodo^ Monte, 27. 

Teverooe, river, 251. 

Theatridiom, ruins of the, 68. 

Theatres, ancient :— at Bovilia?, 
2*15; Frascati, 265; Gabii. 
289; Ostia, joo; Rome, 54, 
55» MO. 

, modem, at Rome, 11. 

TJeodoric, sf, 59. 

Thecdosius, his basilica^ 119. 

Thenna Anreliae, 291. 

Thorwaldsen, Bertel, his tomb 
of Phis Vn., io| ; his gene- 
rosity to Scfaadow, 125 ; his 
frieze of the triumphs of 
Alexander, 210. 

Tiber, river, its level at Rome, 
15. 298 ; its rise in the 15th 
and i6th centuries, 138 ; its 
mouth and ancient roadstead, 
joo; its modem channel, i02. 

island of the, 42. 

Tiberins,'his colossal bust and 
sitting statue, 159 ; his iomh, 

72. 

Tibur, dty, 25 J. 

Tintoretto, painter, 197, 211, 
2x8. 

Tiraboechi, his bust, 194. 

Titian, his works: Madonna 
and Child, with Saints, 177 ; 
Doge of Venice, 178 ; the 
£009 Homo, 197 ; the Slave, 
206 ; the three Graces, 208 ; 
San Domenick, 208; Sacred 
and Profane Love, 208 ; Sam- 
son, 208 ; Holy Family, 211 ; 
portraits, 211, 214; portrait 
of PhiUp II., 212: St. 
Jerome, 212; Children of 
Charles VII., 21 1 ; Sacrifice 
of Abraham, 214 ; portndt of 
his wife, 214; Magdalen, 
214 ; portrait of Calvin, 220 ; 
Madonna and Child, 220; 
himself and family, 221 ; 
portrait of Paul III., 223 ; 
the Saviour and the Phari- 
sees, 228 ; group of Kymphs, 
228. His bust, 194. 

Titus, arch of, 66 ; baths of, 70. 

Tivoli, town, 251. 

Tomb, Etrusican, of Arons, 277. 

Propertiusor Morrius, 29^. 

Tomb, ancient Roman, of 
Augustus, 72. 

Bibulus, 7 J. 

Cfficilia Metella, 74. 

Caius Cestius, 75. ' 

Claudian family, 74. 

St. Constantia, 76. 

Corvinus, 248, 27$. 

Euiysaoes, the baker, 7J. 

Hadrian, 76. 

St. Helena, 76. 

Horatta, 80. 

Julia Stemma, 250. 



TTNIVERSITr. 

Tomb, ancieBt R4iman, of La- 
cullns, 264. 

Maicellna, 72. 

Plautias, 78. 

Plantias I^icanos, 251. 

Prisdlla, 80. 

the Scipioo, 79. 

Oneios C<nii. Scif^o, 270. 

Seneca, 248. 

Senedo^ 255. 

Scrvilii,79. 

Soter, 256. 

Tatius, 124. 

Tombs on the via Appia, 246- 

Tommaso^ S., chnrdiesof^ 150, 
210. 

Topography of Rome, 15. 

Tor de' Conti, 92 ; di S. Lorenzo, 
io6 ; Patemo, joj. 

Torlonia palaces, 217, 223. 

Torre di S. Antonio, 289 ; Bo- 
vacciana, 299, 301 ; Fiscale, 
27$ ; di Mesza Via, 275 ; di 
S. Michele, joi ; delle Mi- 
lizie, 92 ; Pigbattara, 76 ; de' 
Schiavi, 289; Tre Teste, 
289 ; Vajanlca, 305. 

Torso, Belvedere, the, i6i. 

ToscaneUa, town, i2o. 

Tosse, temple delle (?). 256. 

Tower of the Capitol^ 24. 

Tradesmen at Rome, 9, 10. 

Trepan, his forum and basilica, 
i8 ; his column, 62 ; his 
Portus Tr^janus, 302 ; globe 
said to contain his ashes, 200. 

Transfiguration, the, of Ra- 
phael, 179. 

Translators, 8. 

Trastevere, Rione, 17. 

Trasteverini, their national 
character, 17. 

Trattorie at Rome, 5. 

Travertine rock produced by 
the petrifying waters of 
Lago di Tartaro, Jcc., 250. 25 1 . 

Trevi, Fontana di, 93 ; lUone, 
x6. 

Trevignano, village and castle, 
297. 

Trinitj^ churches of the, 150, 
151, 211, 268. 

Triumphalis, Perns, 22. 

Troschel, sculptor, 225. 

True Cross, relics of, 102, 119. 

Turchina, hill of, 314. 

Tumus HerdaniUB,fai8 death, 
268. 

Tuscania, Etruscan city, jao. 

TuHCuIum, Pelasgic dty, 264; 
rained by the Romans, 265; 
battle of, 264. 



University of Rome (Sapienza), 

2X6. 
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VKBA'S, 

Urban Y^ his tabernacle in Si. 
John Lateran, 114. 

VI., his tomb, 106. 

VJI., his statue, i j8. 

Vlll, his plunder of the 

ruins of Rome, J2, 49, 74, 
78, 102; ridiculed by Pas- 
quin, J 2 ; dedicates St. 
Peter's, 98 ; removes the 
body of the countess Ma- 
tilda to Rome, 105 ; his Pro- 
paganda college, 228 ; his 
statue, 195 ; his tomb^ loj. 



V. 

Vacca, Flaminlo, sculptor, 94, 
221 ; his bust, 194. 

Vaga, Pierino del, ij?, XJ9, 
15 J. 156, i8j, 184. 189, 208, 
2x4; his busty 194; his 
tomb, 50. 

Valca, la, 291. 

Vallati, painter, 226. 

Vandyke, Antony: the Cruci- 
fixion, 208 ; the Entombment, 
208 ; Jesus before Pilot, 21 j ; 
portraits, 208, 2ii, 218, 219, 
220. 

Van Orley, painter, 176, 177. 

VanvitelU, Lod., architect, 69, 
ii6, 264. 

Varia, village, 257. 

Vasi, his vrork on Rome, 60. 

Vasari, Giorgio, painter and 
architect, 126, 133, X45. X5J, 
207, 2o8, 210, 21$. 

Vatican, palace and museum, 
1 51-192; history, 151; Scala 
Regia, Sala Regia, Capella 
Sistina, 151-155 ; Capella 
Paollna, Sala Ducale, Loggie, 
i$5 ; museum, 157 ; Galleria 
Lapidaria, 157 ; M. Chiara- 
monti, 158 ; Nnovo Braccio, 
160 ; M. Pio-Clementino, i6j; 
Cortile di Belvedere, Portico 
and Cabinets, 164-167 ; Hall 
of Animals, Gallery of Sta- 
tues, 167; Hall of Busts, 
Cabinet of Mask^f, Hall of the 
Muses, Circular Hall, 168; 
Hall of the Greek Cross, 169; 
Hall of the Biga, 177; Etrus- 
can Museum ( Museo Grego- 
riano), 170 ; Egyptian Mu- 
seum, 17$ ; Gallery of the 
Candelabra, Gallery of Mapi>, 
17$ ; Tapestries of Raphael, 
176 ; gallery of pictures, 177 ; 
Stanze of Raphael, 180; 
Stanza of the Incendio del 
Borgo, 181 ; Camera della 
Segnatura, 182 ; Stanza of 
the Heliodorus. 184 ; Sala di 
CostanUno, 18$ ; Capello di 
San Lorenzo, 186 j Library, 



VILLAS, 

186 ; Appartamento Borgia, 

189; pianufactory of mosaics, 

191 ; gardens, 191 ; ar- 

motury, 192. 
Veil, Etruscan dty, 290. 
Velasquez, painter, 197, 2ij, 

214. 
Venezia, palazzo di, 22;. 
Venus of Praxiteles, the, in the 

Vatican, 170; the Venus of 

the Capitol, 190. 
, temples of, on the Nu- 

micus, J05: Erydno, at 

Rome, 52 ; Venus and Cupid, 

52 ; Venus and Rome, 52 ; 

Etruscan Venus, near Veil, 

29J. 
Verde, Monte, 27. 
Vermicino.fountain and osteria, 

262. 
Veronese, Paolo, painter, 178, 

197, 208, 211. 214, 22i. 
Verri, count Alessandro, his 

tomb, lio ; his bust, 194. 
Vesoovile, palazzo, 26J. 
Vespasian, founds the Coli- 
seum, 56; his temple, 51. 
Vesta, temples of, ^4, 254. 
Via Appia, 21, 75, 247. 275. 

277, 281. 

Ardeatina, 275, 305, 306. 

Cassia, 292, 294. 

• Claudia, 295. 

Clodia, i22, J24. 

Flamiuia, 19, 72. 

Gabhia, 288. 

' Labicana. 282, 286, 288. 

Latina, 247, 275. 

Laurentina, 298. 

Ostiensis, 298. 

Palatina, 23, 

> Pnenestina, 286, 288. 

Polveriera, 40, 70. 

Portuen^, 302. 

Sacra, 36, 3'j. 

Salaria, 295. 

Severiana, 33 j. 

Tiburtina, 250, 255. 

Triumphalis, 271. 

Valeria, 255, 257. 

Veientana, 293. 

Vicarello, town, 297. 

Vicovaro, Village, 257. 

Vicus Alexandrinus, 298 ; Sce- 

leratus, 147. 
Vidoni palace, 22i. 
Vigna de' Fredis, 71 ; del Semi- 

narlo, 264. 
Vignola, J., architect, 98, 132, 

145, 215, 217. 
VillaH, ancient : of Casslus, 256. 

Cato of Utica, 281. 

Catullus, 255. 

Cicero, 264, jo6, 339. 

Domitian, 276. 

Gordian, 270. 

Hadrian, 251, 286. 

LucuUus, 264. 

Mecienas, 255. 

Nero, 258, i07. 



WOLF. 

Villas, ancient : Pompey, 276. 

^— Quint. Varo, 255, 

Sallust, 255. 

Villas, modem : Albani, 235. 

Aldobrandini, 263. 

Altiert, 276, 297. 

Barberini, 85, 276. 

Borghess, 23B, J07. 

Coraini, 213. 

Doria, 276. 

d'Este, 256. 

Falconieri, 264. 

Famese, 40. 

Lante, 240. 

— Ludovisl, 2i9, 264. 

Madama, 240. 

Massimi, 241. 

Mattel, 241. 

— — Medici, 241. 

Mellini, 240. 

— — Mencacci, J07. 

Mondragone, 264, 298. 

Montalto, 26j. 

Muti, 262. 

Negroni, 85, 241. 

Olgiati, 208, 2/9. 

Palatina, 40, 241. 

PamflU-Doria. 841. 

^— Piccolomini, 261. 

Ruffina, 264. 

^— Rufilnella, 264. 

Spada, 40. 

Taverua, 264. 

Vlminal hill, the, 26. 

Vincenzo ed Anastasio, S3., 
church or, 145. 

Vinci, Lionardo da : Vanity 
and Modesty, 221; Christ 
disputing in the Temple, 
223 ; other works, 144, 2x4, 
221 ; his bust, 194. 

Visoonti, antiquary, on the 
antiques of the Vatican, 159, 
160, 161, 16;, x66. 

Vitriano, convent of, 261. 

Vivarium and Spoliarium, 87. 

Vulpato, Giov., monument to, 
126. 

Volterra, Daniele da: the De- 
scent fh)m the Cross, 150; 
other works, 135, X45, 153, 
155, 195, X97, 215, 218, 220. 

Vulcl, Etruscan city, ji8. 

Vulgate, revision of the, 288. 



w. 

Wadding, Luke, his tomb, IJ4. 

Wagner, sculptor, 225. 

Walls of Rome, 18. 

Werner, painter, 226. 

Williams, Penry, painter, 225. 

Winckelmann, on the antiqui* 
ties of Rome, 69, 87, I2x, 16 j, 
166, 189, 192, 194, 196, 199, 
222, 2?5. 217. 2j8, 240, 284 ; 
his bust, 194. 

Wolf of the Capitol, the, 195. 
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WOLF. I TORE. 

Wolf, scnlpm'. 125, 125> I 

Wotaer. cud^ boine ctfl 117. i 
Wood,' Sbake^war, acnlpCor, ' 

Wratt, Bkbard, Iub graTe. iji. I York, caid^ 



ZCOCARI. 



Y. 



to 



the Toang Pretender. 26j; 
destroy temple of Jopiter 
Laiiali8» i*}! ; his tomb, 106. 



bis 



sioii,n4- 



Zaffvok), town, 288. 

Zenobia, ber residence at Tibnr. 

2$i; enlargbi baths of 

Agrippa. 251. 
Zoega, George, his tomb. 125. 
Znocaii. Taddeo, painter. 1^9. 

151, 186, 215; bis hoQse. 

224 ; his bast, 194; his tomb, 
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MESSRS. J. & R. MCCRACKEN, 

7, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, 
AGENTS, BY APPOINTMENT, TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

And Agents generaUy for the Reception and Shipment of Works of Art, Baggage, Ac. 
FROM AKD TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 



Reto^ their sincere acknowledffment« to 
the Nobility and Gentzy for we liberal 
patronage hitherto comemd on them. 
They hope, by the moderation of their 
cha^g;es, and their unremitting care in 
passing through the Custom-Hoube Pro- 
perty confided to them, to merit a conti- 
nuance of the favours theyhaTe-hevetofore 
enjoyed. Their establishment comprises 
DRY AND SPACIOUS WARBHOimBB, 
where Works of Art and all descriptions of 
Property can be kept during the Owner's 
absence, at moat moderate rates oiiemL 

J. ^ R. M<^C. undertake to execute Com- 
miaaioDB for the purchase of Pictures, 
Statuaiv in Marble and Alabaster, Bronzes, 
^c, being in direct correspondence with 
Artists, Agents, and Bankers thiouj^out 
the Continent. 



British Artists resident abroad, having 
occasion to send home their Works for 
Bxhibitkm; or tabe pnwodby the Academy, 
will find it advantageous to address them to 
the care of Messrs. J. t, R. M<€r4Ckkk, 
whose appointment enables them to offer 
every facility. 

Parties favouring J. & R. M«C. with 
Consignments, are requested to be parti- 
cular in having the BiUs of Lading sent to 
them DIRECT by post, and also to forward 
their K^s with the Packages, as all Gtoods 
MUST BE EXAMINED immediately on 
arrival. 

J. & R. M«C. keep Lachrymsa Christi 
and Marsala Wines of first quality, also 
Port and Sherry; and are gwaeml bn- 
porters of French and otl^ Foralipi. 
Wiaes. 



Packages sent, by Steamers or otherwise, to Sonthampton and Livexpool, 

also attended to. 



THEIR PRlNCrPAL CORRESPONDENTS ARE AT 



CALAIS 

BOULOGNE S.M... 

PARIS 

HAVBB 



(Messrs, 
(.Messrs 



VARBBILLES 

BAGNERBS DE BI 
€K>RBE, (Hautes 
Pvs6iitfes). 

BORDEAUX . . 

aiBRAI/TAB..., 

LISBON 

SSSTOAM 

MICE 

'0ENOA 

ViLAN 

CARRARA 



Chabtieb, Mory t, Vogue. 

Isaac Vital A; FnA 

Chabtieb, Mobt, ii Vooux. Mr. H. 
Mr. M. Chenub, Packer: Rue Croix Petits Champs, No. 24. 
Mr. ▲. CBAiniOHT, Mb. Thomas Taymi^ .Mtwiro. P. DbvotA Co. 

BfflB.4iaB. BOUOHET A Co. 

Clause Glbbc U Oo. 



Mr. AxHlf Qe^vzsn, Marble Wotfcs. 



{ 



liEGHORN. 

PISA 

TIX>BENCE 



VOI/nBRRA^..«. ... 
BOLOGNA 



Mr. AiMtf QitfBUZBr, 8, Place des Quinconces. 
Messas. Abcouold, Jomraoir dc P o w em . 'Me8SM.7f«TBincB h Co. 
Mr. Abthub Yak Zblzxb, Ponin. * OxienL St. Smr. Go.'a QOmb. 
Mr. J%£ii«f B. 'WiLUAHS, Brit. Vice<€ons. S«a Ju^v Axt«. 

BAZLESr. 

MflMva A. Lacboxx & Co., British Consulate. Kr. T. W. How. 
f Messrs. Gibbs & Co. Mr. A. G. Baroki. 
( Mr. GoHEBSAi^ British Tioe^kmsuL 
Messrs. Bui i Ei h Bebuto, Piazzale di S. Sepolcro^ No. 3176. 
Mr. YnnaBBntlaTT, Sculptor. 

M«Mn. 'W. Maobbak h Co. Messrs. .Thhmib Bccb -4( 8on& 
Messrs. JELehobbson Bbothebs. Messrs. JIaouat, PASKKHAJi, 
t, SmrTH. MssBots. Giac. Mioali & *Fia«. Sculpton in Ala- 
baster sad 'Marble. Mr. M. Ristobl Mr. Joseph Guano. 
XsMEB. Dklla'Yallb Bbothebs, Axtists in Sca^^ola. Means. 
G< CUlumd i( €k>. 
MsMotB. Hoouet it Ymx Lnrr, Bctdptomia Al a Hw t wr and MeaUe. 
MessxB. 'Stat: Tbrxi dc Co. Messn. Flmebbst it {"bibch. 
>SAqiVJrr it Fakenrax. Mr. OUxx*. Biahohzbi, Mosaic 
theCapellade'MedieL 'Mr. Au r om o M Luioi 
.J.Tamm. Mwis . F*. Bawiii , ll s lum fta me 
acaksn^ Yia daL Faaagio. Ummm.«mBlLQuamak4^Q0. Mt»'W. 
'LBoroLDoTiBAHl, Scnolptor. Ka !,«■ 
Big. Ott". Callaj. and S&. Gius*. Chuiol 
Mr. Flatio FBBOfRi, Biloiih Yioa^Tonsol. 
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ME88R8. J. & R. MCCRACKEN'S CORRESPONDENTS— continvecl. 

ANCONA Messrs. Moore, Mebellet, & Co. 

f Messrs. Freeborn & Co. Messrs. Torlonia & Co. Messn. 
Macbean a Oo. Mr. Xoward Trbbbi. Messrs. Plowden, 
CHOLMEiiET A Co. Messrs. Fakekhak, Hooker, A; Co. Mr. 
Luioi Branchini, at the English College. 

CIVITA VECCHIA. . Mr. J. T. Lowe, Jiinr., British Vice-ConBul. Mr; T. Arata. 

xr A i>T ve J Messrs. Iooulden A Co. Messrs. W. J. Turner A Co. Messrs. 

JNAfLiJfiS -J CUMMINO. WoOD, A Co. 

PALERMO Messrs. Prior, Turner dc Thomas. 

MESSINA Messrs. Caillsr.^ Co. 

I Mr. 'BUAMVXL ZMMiOT. Mr. J. ASFINAIJ.. ROfilNA Ddoech & 
Brothers, No. 69, Strada Teatro, Valletta, Scolptora in Malta 
Stone. Mr. P. P. Decesarb, 53, Strada Reale, Sculptor in Malta 
Stone. Mr. Fortunato Testa, 92, Strada S** Lucia. Messrs. 
JobK Darhanzn ASons^ 45, Strada Levante, Mosaic Workers. 

CORFU Mr. J. "W. Taylor. 

ALEXANDRIA Messrs. Brioos A Co. 

CONSTANTINOPLE Messrs. C. Hanson & Co., and Mr. Black. 

SMZBNA Messrs. E4diSQN ic Go. 

BEYBOUT Mr. Heikrt Hea&d. 

ATHENS, PIRiEUS Mr. J. J. Bucheber. 

VFNTCi: i ^®'3<9^- '^BRES SOHIELIN. 

"^ -^ Messrs. S. in A. Blumenthal & Co. Mr. John Harris. 

TRIESTE Messrs. Oeorqe Moore & Co. 

OSTEND Mr. F. A. BbU/Eroohs. Messrs. Bacb ft Co. Mr. St. Amour. 

GHENT Mr. J. De Buyser, Dealer in Antiquities, Marchtf au Beurre, 21. 

BRUSSELS 

AVTW1712P (Messrs. F. Mack ft Co., Eipdorp, 1748. 

AJM A w*4ttr ^ Mr.P. VANiaBBROBK,PictureDealer»fcc., BuedesIWcollets, 2076. 

ROTTERDAM i ^^^^^ Preston ft Co. Messrs. S. A. Levino ft Co. Messrs. L. 

\ Mayer ft Co. Messrs. C. Hemmann ft Co. Messrs. Boutmy ft Ca 

nckXjMXKv (Mr. J. M. Farina, 'vis4lrTi8laL Place Juliers. 

COlA^WWBi 1 Messrs. G"**. Tilmbs ft Co. 

TutA^Tfttrv J Mr. 0. L. Eayser, Exp^iteur. 

jttA ijstfiv/jji -^ j(j. Joseph TjroouKr. Mr. KNTvasMAN, CSabiaet Maker. 

rMr. P. A. Taoobi's Successor, Glass Man\i&cturer, ZeilD, 17 
i7i>^AWirvAnT cv "u J Madame Veuye J. H. Sxiebss^ 2^D, 80. 
ITKAIN I4.»vna u. m. ^ ^g^^^^g^ j^^^ Brothers^ ZsU D, 81. Mr. F. BOhmbb, ZeiL 

(.Mr. G. A. ZiPF, Ross Markt. 
MANNHEIM Mr. Dinkelspeil. Messrs. Eyssen ft Claus. 

( Mr. Hy. Wimmer, Printseller, Promenade St. No. 12. Messrs. 
UWSlGSi ] May ft Widxaybb, Pimtsellers. Mr. F. SteioshwaIip; Glass 

( Manufacturer. Messrs. L. Neorioli ft Co. 

KISSINGEN -I ^^' ^' S^^i^i^^-^L^> Glass Manufacturer. 

( Messrs. J. Beromann ft Co. 

RATISBON Mr. Augusts Eoch, Dealer in Antiquities. 

NUREMBERG i ^^' ^-^^^^ Galimberti, at the Red Horse, Dealer in Antiquities. 

ii uxujjnoxixvvr -^ jj^. jq^jj Conrad Cnopf, Banker and Forwarding Agent 

BASLE Messrs. Jean Preiswerk ft Fils. 

BBiWE 'Mr. Ave/uam Buasotis. Mr. Albert Trumfy. 

nww A i Messrs. Ritzohel, P^re et Fils, Grand Quai. 

ujyNJSVA tMessrs. Auo. ftViCTcaSNEWL 

LAtMkAm^ ' Mr. L. Lonocbamps. 

INTERLACEEN .... Mr. J. Wyder. 
GBISnUSXiWALD . . Mr. S. Bothaohxr, Fils. 

HAeMBUKG Messrs. Squaar ft Olauss. Zahn ft Vxtie. 

im AanR i Mf* W. Hofmann, Glass Manufacturer, Blauem Stem. 

rujui Kiiu t Mr. A. V. Lkbepa, Gun Maker, ftc. 

n A nr An a t^ i ^^- Thomas Wolf, Glass Manufacturer. 

CAi^^iSAu I ^ Qj^^ Knoll, au lion Blanc. 

VJBNHA Mr. TT. JEovmanv, Glass Maoo&ctiuer, au Lugeck, $U>, ^4S. 

8AL8BURG Mr. Alois Dureqoer. 

(Messrs. Gebrudbr Roooa, Printsellers, Unten den Linden. 
BEBJUB^ -{^Mwers. PHALAtfDwb.PiEnuQ^ CarrieKs. 

(Mr. Lion M. Cohn, Comm" Exp^teur. 
DRESDEN i Messrs. H. W. Bassbnok ft Co. Messrs. G. P. Thodb SObao. 

, VlfodMne HsunA Volfsqhv, JSchlMmnMe, 5N0. 6. 

NEW YORK Messrs. Wilbur ft Soon. 
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KXrVICH. 



FRANCIS STEIGERWALD, 

MAKUFACTTREB OF ALL Kiy:i>5 CF 
CUT, OA OUNANXHTED with gilding, parting, OB ENORATIKG, 

Begs respectfully to infonn tbe Public that his large Stock at 
MUNICH, the acknowledged seat of the Fine Arts in Germany, 
is, as it has been for many years, carefully supplied with the 
NEWEST and CHOICEST PRODUCE of his FACTORY. 

Frakcis Steigerwald has also an Establishment at Kissingcn 
during the Season. 

Requesting his Customers and Correspondents in ENGLAND 
to continue to this Establishment the favour and confidence 
they have been pleased to bestow, on his former one at FRANK- 
FORT ON THE MAINE, he begs to state that Purchases or 
Orders will be transmitted on the shortest notice, and without 
any further trouble, through the medium of his Agents, Messrs. 
J^ & R. M'Crackek, No. 7, Old Jewry, London. 
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m 

BOKE. 

■■ ♦ 

ENGLISH PHAKMACY. 
460, CORSO, . 

HEis THB PIAZZA ST. CARLO AMD IHB TIA DB* PONTBFICl. 



SINIMBERGHI AND WHITBURN, 

DISPENSING CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 

MEMBBBS OF THE AOTAL PHARKACEUTIOAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BBITAIN, 

BEG to inform Visitors to Rome, that their Eatablishment is well provided with 
genuine English and French Patent Medicines. 
Prescriptions prepared with the greatest care according to the formulary of the 
London^ Edinburgh^ Dublin, and United States Pharmacopeias, and the quality 
of the drugs may be confidently relied on, as they are chiefly supplied direct from 
Apothecaries* Uadl. 

Mj ■ II r ■ - -I - - ■■ II - - -^ I 

GENOA. 
■ ♦ 

SILVER FILIGREE WORK. 

G. LOLEO, 

(SUCCBSSOB TO FELIX PBBZVBTTI,) 

No. 81, IN THE ALBERGO DELLA CROCE DI MALTA, 

Keeps a Magazine which boasts the most elegant and complete assortment of 
every description of objects of this renowned and special production of Genoese 
industry. The exhibition of it in London, on the glorious occasion of the Ist 
May, 1851, obtained, for its variety, elegance, and solidity, the admiration of the 
visitors to the Crystal Palace, and was honoured with a Prize MedaL He invites 
Foreigners and Travellers to visit his Establishment (without being expected to 
purchase), where every article is sold at fixed prices. 

His Agents in England are Messrs. J. & R. M'Cracken, 7, Old Jewry, London. 

*^* In his Show-room may be seen a Monumental Column in filigree work in 
commemoration of the Great Exhibition. 

■■ 

' FLOBENCE. 



G. BIANCHINI, 

MANUFACTURER OF TABLES AND LADIES' ORNAMENTS, 

OF FLORENTINE MOSAIC. 

No. 4844, Via de' Nelli, opposite the Royal Chapel of the Medici, 

Intitzjb the English Nobility and Gentry to visit his Establishment, where may 
always be seen numerous specimens of this celebrated and beautiful Manufacture^ 
in every description of Rare and Precious Stones. Orders for Tables and other 
Ornaments executed to any Design. 

G. BiAMCHiMi^B Agents in England are Messrs. J. & R. M'Ciucken, 7, Old 
Jewry, London. 
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HICE. 

ENGLISH WAREHOUSE. 

T. W. HOW, 

WINS MEBCHANT, GBOCEB^ Ac. 
QUAI OU JAROIN DCS. PLANTCS, 

(Two doons fhnn tbe Hotd de France). 



Wines and Teas of the choicest qnahties. 
fa aad AUsopp's Pale and Barton Ales, 
Stoats Porter, <kc. Lemann's Bteeuifts, 
Bqgliah Cheese, York Hams, Pickles, 
BanoeSk and a variety of other condiments 
and articleB toe soamoiis to menti«L 

Gbrreflpondentsin London, Messrs. J. and 
B. MoCRACKSxr, r, Old Jewry. 



HICE. 

♦ 

F. LATTES, 

JTBAR TBS FONT NSTF,^ 

General ^fs^^ 



AGENT roR LrrmvG furnished 

^TFAKIHIENIS. 



Letters addressed as above firom jMriies 
requiiingany informatienrespeotlng Apart- 
ments^ Ac, will meet with immediate at- 
tention. 



HTTVIGH. 



HENRY WIMMER, 



SUCCBSSOR TO 



J. M. DE HERMANN, 

BRiNT AK D PIGTIT&B SELLBB TO HIS MAiSSTTY THfi KINCI' 

OP BAVARIA, 

BOYAL PROMENADE STRASSE, No. 12. 

MAGAZINE OF OBJEOT8 OF FINE ARTS, PI0TURE8, PRINTS, 

DRAWINOa, ANO UTHOGRAPHS. 

Inyitbs the Nobility and Qtatry to visit his EstabliBbment, where he has always 
on Sale an extensive collection of Pictares by Modem Artists, Paintings on Glass 
and Pdrcelain, Miniatures, Dmwings, B n ym viu gs, and Lithognpbfi, the latter 
comprising the Complete Collections of the various Galleries, of which Single 
Copies miiy be selected. 

He has also on Sale all that relates to the Fine Arts. 

H. WIMMER undertakes to forward to England all purchasci made at his 
abliflhment, through his Agents, Messrs. J. and £. M«CrackbK| 7, Old J^wiy, 
idon. • 
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BING BROTHERS, 







r^PjJ^ 



ZEIL, No. 31, 

(opposite the HOTBX. DE RUSSIE,) 

HAinJFACITOET OF AETICLB9 HF STAG'S HOBIT, 

^ DEPOT OF 1>REI!»SN CHINA. 

COPY OF THE STATUE OF ARIADNE. 
•mf AUkindt ^PaHdmn^^d/MtfAfiiekt. 



McsfiM» BINO BaoTBBRs beg reflpec(iiillj^to>>iAYita th« Public to visit tbeir 
Establislmient, where they have always on sbow, and for sal^, a most extensive 
Assortment of Articles in Stages Horn, of their own manufacture ; consisting of 
Brooches, Ear-rings, Bracelets, Pen and Pencil-holders, Seals, Ink-stands, Watch>- 
stands, Snuff-boxes, Cigar-boxes, Whips, Walking-sticks, Knives, Card-cases, and 
every description of article for the Writing and Work Table, besides Vases and 
other orn > M ema l -objects too vajriou« to be here'enmocrated. 

Messrs. Bimg have also the finest Copies, both in Biscuit-China and Bronze, of 
the Statue of Ariadne, the Chef-d^osuvre of th» Scui^ter Danxeckek, of which the 
original ia in Bethman^s Muaeum at Frankfort 0. M. 

Messrs. Bino have likewise the Sole D^ot in FaANKFORT of the Porcelain of 
the Royal Manufactory of Dresden ; and at their Establishment may be seen the 
most splendid assortment of Fignree after Uxe Aodeat Models, ornamented with 
Lace-work of the most eztraordiaary fineness ; Ukewise Dinner, Dessert, and Tea 
Services ; Plates, Yases, Candelabras, Baaketa, &c. &&, in the- Antique Style, 
ornamented with flowers in relief, and the finest paintings. 

Besides the above-named objects, they hare a sopcs^ assortment of Clocks, 
Bioims^ Porcelain, and other Fancy Objeett^ the pivdiKtioBB of Germany, France, 
and England. 

Depot of the veritable Eau de Cologne of Jean Maria Farina, of Cologne, 

G@* Their Agents in LoiMl«ft ure-XaiBd-ft.M*GRACKEN, 7, Old Jewry. 
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BOVH.OH TEE BEIHE. 

♦ 

MR. SCHMITZ, 

PROPRIETOR OF THE GOLDEN STAR HOTEL, 

Begs leave to recommend his Hotel to English Travellers. The apart- 
ments are furnished throughout in the English style ; the rooms are 
carpeted^and the attendance, as well as the kitchen and the wine-cellar, 
is well provided. 

The STAR HOTEL has been honoured by the visits of the following 
Members of the English Royal Family : — 

IH. M. Adelaide, Quben Dowager of Great Br.iTAiv, accompanied 
by HiB Highness Prikge Edward of Saxe Weimar, Lord and 
Lady Barrinoton, Sir David Davis, M.D., Rev. J. B. Wood, 
H.A., Captain Tatdor» Ac. die, honoured the above Establish- 
ment with a Three Days' Visit. 

1S18. Hay . H. B. H. the Duke of Cambridge and Suite. 
1826. March 



Mid ^pT^ } ^' ^' ^* *^® ^^^'^ and DucnEsa of Clarence and Suite. 



H. M. Queen Adelaide, accompanied by the Earl and Countess of 
1834. July . •{ Erroi^ Earl and Countess of Denbigh, Earl and CouNrass 

Howe, &o. 

1836. Aug. . H. B. H. the Duchess of Gloucester and Suite. 

1837. July . H. B. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 

1839. Nov. • H. B. H. the Prince Oeoroe of Cambridge and Suite. 



f H. B. H. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburo Ootha, accompanied bv 
' ( Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburo Gotha, and their Suite. 

( H. R H. the Duchess of Cambridge, accompanied by the Princess 

* ( August^ of Cambridge, and their Suite. 

( H. B. H. the Duchess of Kent and Suite, accompanied by H.B.H. the 

* X Prince of Leinikgen. 

. H. B. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 

. H. B. H. Princess Carolina of Cambridge. 

. H B. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 

. H. R H. Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

1 fUK TiiTtA / H. B. H. the Duchess of Kent and Suite, accompanied by H. S. H. the 
iiwo. June . I Prince of Lbiningen. 

18-17 Julv i ^' ^' ^' ^^® Df^s ^^^ Duchess of Cambridge, with their Family 
^ ' X and Suite. 



— Nov. 

1S40 

1841 
1841 

1844 



Mn. SCHMITZ begs to add^ that at no Hotel on the Rhine will be foimd 

more moderate charges. 
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FKANKFOBT 0. K. 

P. A. TACCHI'S SUCCESSOR 

(lATB TRAirCIS 8TBI0ERWALD,) 

ZEIL D, No. 17, 



p. A. TACCHrS SUCCESSOR begs to acquaint the Public, that 
he has become the Purchaser of Mr. F. Steioerwald's Establish- 
ment in this Town, for the Sale of Bohemian Fancy Cut Glass and 
Crystals. 

He has always an extensive and choice Assortment of the Newest 
and most Elegant Patterns of 

ORNAMENTAL CUT, ENGRAVED, GILT, AND PAINTED GLASS 

Both White and Coloured^ 

In Dessert Seryices, Chandeliers, Articles for the Table and Toilet, 
and every possible variety of objects in this beautiful branch of manu- 
facture. He solicits, and will endeavour to merit, a continuance of 
the favours of the Public, which the late well-known House enjoyed in 
an eminent degree during a considerable number of years. 

P. A. Taccbi's Successor has Branch Establishments during the 
Season at 

WIESBADEN AND EMS, 

Where will always be found Selections of the newest Articles from 
his principal Establishment. 



His Agents in England, to whom he undertakes to forward Pur- 
chases made of him, are Messrs. J. & R. M^Cracken, 7, Old Jewry, 
London. 
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COLOGNE 0. AHINE. 

JOHN MARIA FARINA, 

PURVEYOR TO H. M. QUEEN VICTORIA; TO H. M. F. W. 111., KING OF 

PRUSSIA; H. M. NICOLAS l.,fllllPEROn OF RUSSIA; 

THE KING OF HANOVER, ETC., ETC. 

OF THB 

02fIiY GENUINE EAU DE COLOOWB. 



THE frequency of mistakes, wliich are sometimeB accidental, but for the 
most part the result of deception practised by interested individuals, induce me to 

request tbeatteBtion of UieEngliah tniTdleBB to tivefoUowingstntfeiaeiat — 

• 

Since the first establishment of my hoise in 1709, there has never been any partner 
in the business who did not bear the name of Farina, nor has the manufacture of a 
seoond and chei^r quality of Eau ds CoLOoma ever been attempted. Since 1828, 
bowever, several inhabitants of Cologne have entered into engagements with ItalioBs of 
the name of Farina, and, by employing that name, have succeeded to a very great 
extent in foisting an inferior and spurious article i^n the Public. 

But they have to this rivalry in trade not been satisfied with the move usurpation 
of my name; the concluding phrase, "opposite tht JvXicKi Place,** which had so long 
existed my special properi^, vras not allowed to remain in its integrity. To deceive 
and lead astray again those of the pabUc wiu> are not flilly conversaat with the locality 
and circumstances, the competition seized hold of the word " oppon^e," and more than 
one settled in my immediate neifl^bouxiiood, that they might avail themselves to the 
full extent of the phrase " oppoiiilU the JvUch*8 Place." When tried before the courts, the 
use onij of the word *^x)pgKmte" was forbidden, which, however, has been supplied by the 
word " o^ ** or ' 'near, " with the addition of the number of their houses. It is true, another 
leas flai^rantk buinot lees deoeitftil invention was, tiiat seTeml of my imitators estaUiriied 
the sites of their manufactories in other public places of the town, to enable tiiem to make 
use of the phrase " opposite -^^^ Place, or Market,** on their address cards or labels, 
speculating withrespeot to the psroper naone **JuU(^, '* ob thecan^essnesaor fozigetfiihxeaa 
of the consumer. I therefore beg to inform all strangers visiting CSologne that my 
establishment, T^ch has existed since 1709, is exactly opposite the Julieh's Place, 
forming the comer of the two streets, Unter (Joldschmidt and ObenMarspforten, No. 23^ 
aiad tiiai it may be the more easily recognised, I have put up tlie arms of England, 
Bussia> &c. Ac, in the front of my house. By calling the attention of the public to 
this notiee, I hope to check that system of imposition which has been so long practised 
towards foreigners by coadnnen, valets de plaee, aaoA othexs whe receive bribes from 
the vendors of the many spurious compounds sold under my name. 

A new proof of the exoelleaoe of mt manufacture has been put beyond all doubt by 
the fact of the Jury of the Great Exhibition in London having awarded mjb the Prize 
Hedal.*~8ee the Official Statement in No. 20,934, page 6 of the " Times'* of this month. 

Cologne, October, 1861. J. M. FARINA, 

Opposite tbe 7filloli*» Vlaee. 

*^* My OustoM'-howse AgenU in London art Menrs. J. & R. M'Ciucken, 

7. OUL Jtmr%i atd myfAjEftnt for (freai BfHamii. Mn Wib LaHoi 

15, Maddox Street^ JRegcnt Street and 46, Lime Street, Oity» 
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xASiZtSE OF ASTwrmm msv nsE axis. 
HELES^A WOLFSOHN, n^b MEYER, 

(8UC0S8B0R 07 L. ICBTBB AMD SOKS), 

5, SCHLOSSERGAaeE, 

Begs respectfully to solicit the inspection of her Estoblishaent, whcM she has 
alwajB ott show aad for sale a most extensive assortment of OldSaxoa CUna^ Old 
Sevres and Japan, Antique Funuture, Bronzes^ Old Lace, such as Points de 
Btvjwiioi and D*Aknf0D, Rnatt de Yomse, Qaip«rey &ic*, &c. yonetia% Rabjr, 
and Painted Glass, Rock Crystal, hrofy Work^ EnoBelsy Mosaic Work, Annour, 
Qobelins Tapestry, Fans, and masy other iiMsailiisMii and cnismw articlM. 



H£B AQSNTS IK BSGLANO ABB 

MESSRS X & R. M'CRACSEK, 7, OLD JEWRY, LO^IDOIT. 



LEQHORN. 

♦ 

HIACINTH MICALI & SON, 

VIA ITEBDINANDA, No. ISSO. 

Manufactory of Marble, Alabastw, and 
ScaglklaTaUee, and Depot of Objects of 
Fine Arts. 

Their extensive Show-rooms are always 
open to Visitors. 

THSIR AQfiNTS IN SNOLAND AKE 

MfiSSHS. J. AND R. MCCRACKEN, 

7, OLD JEWRY, LONDON. 

MAPS AND PLANS 

OP THB SOCIETY FOR DIFFUSION 
OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

NinoDenoe coloured : Sixpence plain, each, 
ana momited on doth and adapted to a 
case act a moderate change. 

Travellers will find them most useful 
accompaniments to Mr. Murray's Hand- 
book, particularly the Plans of Towns, 
which wiU often save the "expense and 
persecution " of a Valet de Place. A com- 
plete list will be fori iwd e d on i^pitcattoA 
tothe.piiUwher< 



LOXOON 

1% 



OBOJE^OB COJE, 



A MONTH 
IN SWITZERLAND; 

OK, 

TBjB PHYSICIAN'S HOLIDAY. 

BY JOHN F0BBB8, MJ), FJLS., 
Phyiician to Her Mi^city'B Honaeludd. 

With a Map and Illustratioas. Third 
Edition. Small 8vo. Price 6«., or 
free by post for 6d, extra. 

" Very apropos is this pleasant and 
useful book. Now men are throwing off 
the accumulated ennui and paleness of 
a London season ; now they pack up for 
a breath of fresh air and a gulp of health ; 
and now Dr. Forbes's account of his 
walking tour in Switzerland will say to 
many, * Go thou and walk likewise.' It 
is an agreeable book to read — a Taluablc 
book as a prescription to invalids. The 
minute practical information it contains 
will make it at indispeMaUe w^Mw*' 
ray t» tfaveUeci in Switzerland.'* — Tke 
ZisuUr. 

LONDON: WX. S. ORR AND' CO. 
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BLACK'S eniDE-BOOES 

AND TRAVELLINO-MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 



imej of piBBsure or buaaeaa, aitber In England and Wales, or Bcotl 
" TTie moAt valuable nerloa of Pictureflque Guidfl BooIcb iaaued b^ 
Unburah. We have looked carf fulW througb tbe Tolume^ : thery ar 
;' the dDBCriptionA are accurate, andremarluLbly dear and cam pr^eJ 



ars. Black, of 
mirablr 'got 
I. AltogetEor 



E N Q LAN D . VVlth 2s Uapa and Railway ClmrtB. 

SCOTLAND. 



of Sccnerj and 



If ape, Ptnnt^ and Chails ; ai 
Public BulldingB, Fhc« Bi. M, 
ENGLISH LAKES, with an Essay on the Geology of tbo THstriet, by 
Profcoeor Phillivb; minuteb- accurate Map and Charts; and Views of the 
Mountain Raagee. and other Scenery. Price 6i. 

WALES (NORTH & SOUTH) & MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Contalnhig minutely sngraved Travelling Mam. Charts of the Bsilways, a Chart 
of the Course of the River Wye. numerous Ylens of the Scenery, engraved on 
Wood and Steel, and a copious Itinerary. Price 61. 
SCOTLAND. Cheap Edllion. With an accurate Travelling Mjp, Four 
Engiavei Charts, 4c. Price 3». Bd. 

HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

ByQ. and P.Akdkeson, of Inverness. Third Edition. Price lOt «il. 



EDlKBtTROH! A. & C. BLACK, AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
IMPORTANT TO RAILWAY AND CONTINENTAL TRAVELLERS. 

PBATT'S NEW PATENT TEAT ELLIN a WABDEOBE 

" PORTMANTEAU," 



For Gantlemsa. 




ONLY OF THE FATENTEH 

3 19, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. 

WIMTT Mr comtoit in TisiHUng ue •Imri kept, uid 

laa foi' Continental uxi BaUwt^TnTelleis. 
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UNDB& ROTAL t^Qi^P^ PATRONAGE. 



PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES 

AND INSTANT BELIEF AND A RAPID CURE Or 

Asthma and Consnmptioii, Coughs, Golds, and all Disorders 

of the Breatih and Lungs, 

ARE INSURED BY 

DR. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS. 



CUBE OF 7 TEARS COUGH. 
Fi'Wth t?ie Rev, Geo, Dawson^ Primitive Methodist Minister', 

Bridge Street, Feel, Isle of Man, January 29, 1852. 
Gentlemen, —My wife having been afflicted -mth a severe cough for seven years 
last i)ast, during the last spring was brought so low that her life was despaired of, 
when a Mend recommended her to try Dr. Locock's Pulmonic Wafers. She did so, 
and the benefit she derived fVom them was truly^ amazing. She was, after taking a 
few boxes, again able to return to her domestic duties. 

I think it would be a great blessing to the afflicted in our island were they adver- 
tised here, as they appear not to be known. You ai*e at liberty to make what use you 
may think proper of my testimony. 

I am, yours, &c. GEO. DAWSON. 

Primitive Methodist Minister. 



»» 



From the Author of the ^Narrative of the Second Sikh War.* 

June 25, 1851. 
Sir, — I had long suffered from a deep-seated cough, when Providence placed in my 
way a box of your Pulmonic Wafers. I experienced instantaneous relief, and have 
such a high estimate of their efflca^ that I firmly believe they would efflsct the cure 
of the most consumptive person. Tou may make any use you please of this letter. 

(Signed) EDWARD JOSEPH THACKWBLL, 

Lieut. 8rd Light Dragoons, Union Club, London. 



To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable, as in a few hours they remove 
all hoarseness, and wouderitdly increase the power and flexibility of the voice. They 
HAVE A PLEASANT TASTE. Price It. l^cj., 2t. 9(1., ond 11<. per box. Also, may be had, 

Dl. LOCOCK'S FAULT APEBIENT AI<D ANTIBIUOVS WAFEBS, 

a mUd and gentle Aperient and Stomach Medicine, having a most agreeable taste, 
and of great efflcacy for regulating the secretions and correcting the action of the 
Stomach and Liver. 

SOLD AT 1$. lid., 2s. 9d., AND 11b. PER BOX. Also, 

DR. LOCOCK^S COSMETIC, 

A Delightfully Fragrant Preparation, 
FOR IMPROVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION, 

RENDERING THE SKIN CLEAR, SOFT, AND TRANSPARENT, REMOVING ALL 

Eruptions, Freckles, Sunburn, Tan, Pimples, and Roughness, 

CURING GNAT BITES AND THE STINGS OF INSECTS GENERALLY. 

Jn the process cf Sliaving, it allays all smarting, and renders the slin soft and smooth. 

Sold in Bottles, at Is. li<2., 2s. 9d., and is. 6(2. each. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS.— Observe the name in the Government 

Stamp OUTSIDE the Wrapper. 

PrqKvred at the Wholesale Warehouse, 26, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London, 
BOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE CiSEMISTS. 
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To all Persons of Taste intending to Visit London. 

MECHi, 

Or N«. 4, LEADBNHAUf STABBT» nut OmMcmniumcm SrMnr, lANDON, 

HAS Uma BKMM UMMOWMBD THB09OB0IJT THX CITIUaBD WOKLD WOOL 

BJk20Ba» SX&0P8, OUILE&T IK GEH^BKAi^ 

NEEDLES^ DBESSING-CAESB^ WOB&BO^B. TEA-TRAYS. AND PAPIER 
JIACHE nf AIiL ITS VARIOUS AFFUCATIOirS, 

AS WELL AS KrjEBT BBQUIBITB lOB THX TOILSX AHS WOBK-TABLX. 



— bseai^ d M u t at si l itt> a^yto gnit s ii i 8 -t» tts Sim»o^^ 
qrfrit of theitte, and has received an aooesskm of Stock calcalated to nMet tiieeztraoidi- 
nxuy demand which he anttcmates. Among^ the nghts of London, none are more in- 
terarting and extnordmaiy 41m its 8lHiB& and for a oembiB^ 

thene is not one more oonspicnoas than lucm's. Those who wish to see the Mannftc- 
taxes of ^fc'c**'*** dis|iiav«l im. Um laost sttnutiw maauatr most not omit to visit 
Mbchi's^ where thsgr will find an abaadsnoe of objoets adapted to tha recfoiiements of 
ensTdsssofparsbaMn. Catalagnes wiE be ftimished gratis or sent to any address 
inBog^nd, post free. 

4, LEADENHALL STREET, NEAR THE INOIA HOUSE. 

THE LONDON AND WESTKENSXEB BANS 

lMnie» Oirenlar ]f ate» of £10 eaxk, 

FOB THE USE OF TBAVELLBBS AND RESIDENTS ON THE CONTINENT. 

Tbtffug^ vufaULb at everjnnportant place in Europe, and enable a Traveller to Yaiy 
his route without inconvenience. No expense is incurx«d, and when cashed, no change 
is made tor oommisrion. They may be obtained st the head office of the Ixnodon and 
Westminster Bank, in Lothbuiy ; or of its bnmches, vLs. : — ^1, St. James's-square, 214, 
High Holbsrn, 3. WalUngtoowrtieet^ Borough, 87, Hi«^-8(2eet» WhitechH»l> "kL 4, 
Stradbcd-plM^ OxAinUtnet. J. W. GILBABT, OoMrai Mmu^er. 

BONE. 



J. P. SHEAS 

ENGLISH HOUSE-AQENCY OFFICES, 

14 AND 15, PIAZZA DE SPAGNA. 



The only practical establishment of the kind ever known here^ 
where the comforts and requirements of a family are thoroughly 
understood, and the interest of employers properly attended to. 

The undeniable improTemeai which J. P. S. has in a short 
time effected in the syaiem of House Letting, and the satisfacticfli 
expressed by those who here patronised him, will, he hopes, 
recommend him to Visitors requiring largo or small Furnished 
Apartments. 

Experience enables J. F. S. to hold himsdyp responsible for the 
irrect execution of any commissioa seat by letter, wherein 

pirements sre properly specified.! 
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UNION BANK OF LONDON. 



SIR' FETBB LAURIE, Alderman, Gfovemar. 

WIUaAMHOUNTFOBD NURSE, Esq., Jfomty-Bfctetnibr. 



J. Barnes, Esq. 

J. Fabqvbjib, BK[. 

P. NOKCBAXX liAOaiBy Bif. 

C. Lyall, Esq. 



J. Chapman, Eaq. 
H. HuLBXRT, Eaq, 
Jk, BoTD^ Esq. 
liL-CoL Matheson, M.F. 



William Wilson ScmKoaoTTB, Oenend Manager. 



J. Boon, 

Imo Ouuwn t k, Aq. 

Sir JoHii MvwmoTS, Bart. 

William S. BliNNT, Esq. 

Walter Laurie, Setretarjf. 



CIRCULAR NOTE^. 

CIRCUtiAB NOTflB ofth^^vahM of £10 and upwards, fret qfexpeMt, and LETTERS 
OF CREDIT pe^aJbll» at ^tbt {riooes indicated below may to obtalaMlatth* Hxa» Office, 
2, Frxnoeb Sxrxbt, MAwaoN Houax ; AroyIl Place ; and 4, Paix Mols^ East. 



AbbeviUe 

Aix-en-Provence 

Adbc-Ia-Chapelle 

Alexandria 

Aleppo 

Algiers 

Alicante 

Almeria' - 

'Amiens 

Amsterdam 

Ancona 

Angers 

Antwerp 

Archangel 

Athens 

AtigatoDTXzg 

Av%non 

A'vnaiches 

Baden-Baden 

Bagdad 

Bagntres de Bf- 

gorn) 
Btmia . 
Barcelona 
Basle 



Beirout 

Beigen 

Berun 

Berne 

Beson^on 

Bilbao 

Blois 

Bologna 

Bombay 

Bonn 

Baandsoax 

Botzen 

Boulogne 

Bremen 

Breslau 

Bruges 

Britam 

Brunswick 

Brussels 

Bucgos 

Ca<ms 

Caen 

Cairo 

Okkkis 

Qnlcvita 



Cambrai 

Canada 

Canton 

Cape Town 

Carlsbad 

Cartsfube 

Cassel 

Catania 

Cepholonia 

Cette 

Ceyloo 

Chalon 

Chambery 

Chaux de fonda 

Cherbouxg 

Chxistliata 

OhrtgWanwatd 

Civltii Veec^iia 

Clermont Fef^ 

xand. 
CoinBnx 

IXyDvuTg 

Coin 

Coloe^e 

Oooirta&ce 

Constantinopio 

Copenhagen 

Ooidvta 

Corfu 

Cdrtmna 

Oreugnoch 



Dontftic 
DtomtMit 
Delhi 
Diept>e 



Droatbeiia. 
Dunkirk 
DvBsddorf 
ElbecftU 



BnmnfiH 

Floraaoe- 

Foizs 

FkoBoteit 

Qeneva 

CMnioa 



Gotha 

Gottenbouig 

Gottingen 

Oraefenburg 

Oranville 

Orasee 

Grata 

Grenada 

Grenoble 

Hali&x 

Bombois 

Hanover 

BOVTC' 

H^elbmg 

HenBStBStMit 

Btenbutil^ 

menta 
Hteig'Kottg 



es 



Intcnoic^z 
JaiSi 

JercBBOlem 




iJansonne 

L^hom 

Leipalc 

lAege 

Lille 

Lisb<m 

Looi* 

I/Oifent 

Lubeck 

Lucca 

Lucerne 



OibnMw 



Hodns 

Madrid 

Magdebouig 

Mi£|ga 

Malta 

yoBiibftlun 

llaafeua 

Uorlenbad 

Harseilles 

Mauritiiia 

Mayence 

KdMume 



Uiddlebooiv 

Milan 

Modeoa 

Montpellier 

Montreal 

Moreton Bay 

Moscow 

M^ivdinB 

Moulmein 

Munich 

Mtmstev 

Murcla 

NORcy 

Nantes 

Napies 

NvufchAtal 

Ifew Orleans 

NvwTork 

Mice 

Ntemes 

NHuwuboux^ 

OdesM 

OleraB 

Oporto 

(means 

Osteod 

Puermo 



Parma 

Patras 

Pau 

PerpigKU» 

Pnttfa 

Pisa 

Port St. Mary 

Prague 

PreiuMuig 

Quebec 

Rostadt 

Ratisbonne 

Bennes 

Rheims 

Riga 

Rio de Janeiro 

Rome 



Rotterdam 



SaalVRadsoo 
SasSebaatioa 
Sa»taGrai 

Schwalback 

Seville 

ShaffhauBen 

Siena 

Bingapofo 

Smyrna 

Spa 

l^ttn 

St Galle 

St. Malo 

St. Omer 

St. Petersburg 

St. QOMXtin 

St. Thomoa 



Salzbuxg 



Stuttgordt' 

Sydney 

Tarbes 

louenDb 

TOpiitfe 

Toronto 

Tbulonr 

Toidouse 

Toon 

Treves 

Trieste 

Turin 

UtKvdit 

Voltoeiennes 

l^emia 

Venice 

Y«rona 

Vev^y 

Yieima 

Vigo 

Vitoria 

Warsaw 

Weimar 

WioBbOidsn 

Wwnwi' 
WurBboazg 
Tverdon 
&nte 



JOSft 

Zurich 



JO 
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BBirSSELS. 

— '^ — 

CARRIAGE S AND HORSES. 

T. SUFFELL 

BeapectAilly informs Britdsh and American 
Travellers they can always obtain a choice of 

EXCELLENT VEHICLES, 

OR 

GOOD SADDLE HORSES, 

TO OONVET PARTIES 

TO AND FROM .WATERLOO, 

At very reasonable prices. 

For Carriages by the day, half day, or 
hour, ap^ly to T. SUFFELL, 12, Rue de 
Bavenstem, Montague de la Cour, on the 
right hand side descending from the Place 
Boyale. 

Carrioffei of ever 1/ description for toton vm. 

A pair of Horse Carriages for Waterloo, 
20 fr.; Oig or Cab, 15 fr.; and a Saddle 
Horse, 12 fr. 



rOBEION BOOKS. 

— ^ — 

GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, 

SPANISH, SWEDISH, DANISH, 

AND DUTCH 

GRAMMARS, 

DICTIONARIES, DIALOGUES, 

and a choice stock of the 

LITERATURE of the CONTINENT 

is always to be found at 

FRANZ THIHM'S 

FORErON LIBRARY, 

8, BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQ. 
(Three doors from New Bond Street.) 



Lately published. 

Abn's German Grammar 
„ Child's German Book 
„ French Grammar . 



tt 



Italian 
Spanish 



ft 

tt 



8. 

3 
3 
3 
4 
4 



C 
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OCEAN PARCEL DELIVERY COMPANY, 

4, AGAR STREET, STRAND. 

(Opposite Charing Cross Hospital). 

This Company has been formed with the view of supplying a cheap, rapid, and certain 
Conveyance for Small Parcels, as well as large quantities of Goods, bv the best esta- 
blished Steamers and Sailing Vessels, to eJl parts of the World. A fixed rate of Chaige 
(upon the same principle as that of the Railway Companies and Carriers) has been 
adopted, thereby avoiding all trouble and expense of BiUs of Lading, Customs Charges, 
&c. Every one having Correspondents in India, Australia, Canada, the United States, 
and California, must have felt the want of such a medium of communication: and it 
shall be the constant effort of the Company to supply this great desideratum, directing 
their attention to the three chief points— Rapidity, Certainty, and Cheapness. Arrange- 
ments have been made which insure every attention to the shipping and clearance of 
X)arcels and goods by the various lines of Packets leaving Liverpool, Southampton, and 
the Outports, as well as in London. 

INSURANCES EFFECTED FREE OF COMMISSION. 

G. W. FIELD, Manager. 

ACBOIEATIC MICSOSCOPES 
FOB TBAVELLEBS, 

NSWLT OONSTRUCTED BY MR. PRITCHAItD, 

(Author of A History of Animalcules, 
living and fossil). 



S. STRAKER 

Supplies the above of the best quality, 
and will be happy to forward, post free, 
a new price-list of 

Acromatic Kicroscopes, HicrometerSi 

Polarizing apparatus, Object-glasBeSi 

and Eye-pieces. 

162, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 



EFFEBVESCINO GITBATE 
OF MAGNESIA. 



This preparation is a mild and pleasant 
aperient and a valuable remedy in 

Bilions and Stomach Complaints^ 
Gout, Heartburn, Sickness, Ac. 

From its portability (each bottle beinpr 
enclosed in a case) it will be found a most 
valuable Medicine for 

TBAVELLEBS, TOX7BI8TS, OFrTCEBS IS THE 

ABUT AKD NAVY, AMD RESmEITTB XV 

FOBSIOV 00UNTRIE8. 

Prepared and sold by 
DECASTRO, WATSON akd PALMER, 

38, WILTON PLA01% BSL0RAV8 BQ., LONDOK. 
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iiillman's hotel, 
:bremen. 

Is a magnificent establisluneut, built in 
the year 1847, and the best Hotel in 
Bremen ; is situated in the vicinity of the 
Railway Station, Theatre, and Exchange. 
It contains 100 bedrooms, elegant saloons, 
and bathing-rooms. 

To the Hotel is attached an elegEuit 
Ca,t6f with a great selection of English, 
French, and German Newspapers. 



GARY'S IMPROVED POCKET 

TOUBISrS TELESCOPE. 

Bee Murray's Hand Book. 
Just Published, ICth Edition of 

GOULD'S 

COMPANION TO THE MICROSCOPE, 

Revised and improved by H. Gould, 
181, Strand. 



NICE MARITIME, SARDINIA. 



ENGLISH PHARMACY. 



M. PAULTAN 



Bbos to inform Visitors to Nice that his Establishment is well supplied with the best 
English Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations, according to the Formulse of the 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharmacopeias, as well as every Genuine English 
Patent Medicine of repute. 

Prescriptions and Family Receipts falthftiUy prepared with the Purest Medicines, 
&c., the quality of which may be relied on, as M. Paulian receives his supplies direct 
from some of the first and olaest establishments in London. 

N.B.— Agent for the Patent and Proprietary Preparations of Messrs. Butler and 
Harding, 4, Cheapside, St. Paul's, London. 



PRICE FOURPENCB OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 
PcnnanenUy Enlarged to Twenty-four Large Quarto Pages, 

THE ATHEN>EUM 

JOUENAL OF LITEEATUEE, SCIENCE, AND ABT, 

(Stamped to go firee by Post, bd.) 

OONTAINS : — 

REVIEWS, with copious extracts, of every important Now English Book, and of the 

more important Foreign Works. 
REPORTS of the Proceedings of the Learned and Scientific Societies, with Abstracts 

of all Papers of Interest. 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of all Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE on Lit«rature, Science, and Art. 
CRITICISMS ON ART, with Critical Notices of Exhibitions, Hcturo Collections, 

New Prints, kc. 
MUSIC AND DRAMA, including Reports on the Opera, Concerts, Theatres, New 

Music. Ac. 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Men distinguished in Literature, Science, and Art. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS AND POEMS. 
MISCELLANEA, including all that is likely to interest the informed and intelligent. 

THE ATHENiCUM 

is 80 conducted that the reader, however far distant, is, in respect to Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, on an equality in point of information with the best-informed 
circles of the Metropolis. 

*»* The ATHENiEUM is published every SATrRi>AT, but Is re-issued each Month 
stitched in a wrapper. 

Wholesale Agents : for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell and Bradpxjtb, Edinburgh ; for 
IRELAND, Messrs. Cumuino and Ferguson, Dublin ; for FRANCE, M. Baudbt, 3, 
Qua! Malaquais, Paris. 
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POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 



** Ap9ptamt9»rim^9a m df /k trmtUe$, vhiek,/ivm Hu nmplieity ^ their ttyk, ntd the 
artistk exedtmci and eometmat <^ their manenmg Ub a tra tioHM , kn aogmiffd a cdtbrity 
bepond that cf am:$ other eeriee of modern duap woHct. "--^fTKBPOOL Btam^axd. 

** A eerfee puMMadijfMemn. BaxitKexeteiimglj^wU adapte d for mmnmff the tympatkiet 
and direettng the cbeervation toward* natural objeeti.''-^ATBBfMnit: 

POPULAfi FIELD BOTANY ; a Familuir Histoiy of Plants. By 

Aomss CaCIOW. TUrd Editian. With Twenty Plates. 10*. 6d. coloured. ' 

POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, comprising all the 

BpedM. By TnmiAB XeoBS. With Tir«Dty Bates by Kteh. lOs . ad. coloured. 

POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, comprising all the BIRDS. 

By p. H. OoMC. WHh Tireoty Plstea lOii M. colouied. 
POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY ; a Familiar History of 

InMcts. By Mabia E. Catix>w. Second Edition. With Sixteen Plates by Wing. 
lOf. fUL cdoored. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By Adax Writk, F.L.S. 

inth flixteen Plates by B. Watorfaoose Hawkins, F.LS. 19*. 6dL coiou^ed. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. 

Dr. Lamdsmbouob. Beoood Edition. With Twenfcy-inro Plates by Fitch. 
10«. 6(1. coloured. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By the Rev. 

Dr. lairn— OBOUOH. Twenty Plates. 10«. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; or, Shells and their 

Animal InhabitaBts. By Ma&t Bobebts. With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 
10«. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR MINERALOGY, a Familiir Account of Minerals and 

their Uses. By Hxkby Sowbbby. With Twenty Plates. 10«. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY ; or, History of the Animals 

mentioned in the Bible. By Mabia E. Catlow. Sixteen Plates. 10«. 6d. 
coloured. 

■■ ■ ■»■' 

In the Press, 
POPULAR GEOLOGY, iilostrated with LandsoBpe Views of 

Geological Phenomeiui in double^tinted lithography. By J. BBKnrJCKfiSj F. O.8. 

POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, illustrated from the Liveipool 

Collection of the Great Exhibition and New Crjrstal Palace. By T. 0. 
Abobsb, Esq. 

POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY ; a FamilUr History of the 

MolluBca inhabiting the British Isles. By G. B. Sowekby, Jun., F.L.S. 

POPULAR HISTORY OP BRITISH MOSSES, with Coloured 

Plates. By Rk M. Ssabk, Esq. 

POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY, with Cokured Plates. By Agnss 
Catlow. 



^on; KEEVE & CO., 6, Henrietta Street, Ooveot Garden. 
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PARTiaKPATION IN PBOVIT& 



OORNHH.L AIH) mkLL-MALL, LONCKNi. 

B8TABLISHED 1808. 
(Smpowertd by Special Acts of Parliammt) 

WOR 

File, Life, AnanHtos-, aadtlM^ Fttniiase of BeTersions and Life Contingenoiee. 

JAKES W. yBSaBVIXLD, Eiq.: H.T.: F.R.B.: CSAxmJMir. 

FOWLBS NXWBAU; Esq., IHtyvrt-CRATSVAir. 

OEOBOE CAAB OLYN, Esq.t H.T.: TasiivBim. 



HxM »T Alszajibba, Eh> 
JoiiH 8. B»owirai»«tEiq. 
William Ohambaw, Eaq. 

BOTOB COMBB, Eiq. 

TsoxAi M . OooKBt, £sq» 

William Dbht, Bflu. 

SxB I.L. Gou>iMu>,BMrt.: T.B.8. 



BoBB»T BA;ir«KOBir, Esq. 
JOBB HODBIOB. Eiq. 
JOMW BtMTABB JOBBIOV, Eut. 
BiCMA&O Lambbb* Jbbbk, £iq. 
BoBBBT Locks. Esq. 
BoTD HiLLBB, Esq. 
Sbbvvibud Nbatb, Baq. 
WxukiAM Pbillimobb. £iq. 



W. H. C. Ploudbit, Eiq. : MvP. 
RoBBB* Sabbbbb«, E«q. 
Bib WAiffBB Stsbubb, llBit. 
WM»TM«M««OTii Bflq. t AM. : ICP 
WiuiiAwTi«a,Biq»> F.BJI. 
Josiab Wilsok. Eiq. 



Caivtal one UCLLION BTBSiuin>. 

7%€ FFAoZe Paid-Up and Invested ; thereby affordinff perfect Security to parties Assured. 

• - *- . 

LITE DEIPASTHENT. 

NOTICE. 
1a.w Bo*rd of "Direcb&m, aAxkais to sffovd t6 the Public aU faoifititoB whioii, in the 
present state of Life Insuranoe, can be extended to holders of Policies ; and availing 
themselves of the great adranoet which of late years have been made in Life Insurance 
as a science ; have carefully revised the sjrstem of Assuraac^ on Lives adopted by 
" The Globe ;" and have to annoimce that, fh>m the lat January, 3852, all New Policies 
completed on and after that date, are entitled to the advantages tstated In the following 
outlme of the scheme of Life JBtEsiness, which th«i came into c^eKation :— vifis< 

1. Two Scales of moderate Premlums-^Parftcipa^in^r and JWm^PorticijMtfin^M^and 
which vnll be foimd on comparison to correspond generally with the Bates of other 
long-established offices. 

2. The ^portionment to Participating Instxren, at the end of each Seven Years, of 
TWO-THIBDS of the Net Ftoflts applicable to that class of the Life Btniness of the 
Company. 

3. The application of the BONUS then dediared, in any one of three modes— 
namely, By addition to the Policy; By reduction of futxire IVemiums; or. By an 
equivalent payment in Cash. 

4. Permission to the holders of PartioipatiDg Policies of 600Z. and upwards, to leave 
One- Third of their annual Premiums impud at mtenest, as a loan upon the Policy. 

5. The concession by the Company to the Assured, in the ordinary course of business, 
of every advantage and CMility which can be safely granted; 

It has been the deslra of thB Directors, in adopting these modifications, to bear con- 
stantly in mind the leafing prinoiple of the '^OaxMttlnBvnAsem OoHrAVT" from its 
formation ; namely,— to aftora to everv holder of its policies PexfBct Securitv for the 
strict fiUfilment or the engagements they contain. The Dte^tam have not attempted 
to enter upon a race of conqpetition with any life OMce, however high its reputation : 
their wish and endeavour has been to act with entire indepeaAenee ; «ad to ■preaemi to 
th^ supporten and the Public a echeme of Life Business, which, ae fiur as ooseible, 
and consistently with the information they poBSess, shall be Saib, Just, and liberal. 

SVXRT OLAflB OV HRE mBUBAirOB BUBIZnasS TSAKBA.CTED AS U8UAL. 



A FiLoepascTTm, containloff ftntiisr Ilijtomatuyn and Details : and Tabids of Premiums 
f)br IsfltmAsnoss os lAVXa^ aeeitrMiKf to various pton«— and also the Bates of AiasrviTT 
granted by the *'Gte<oisIir8muirai*'-^mi^ be had at the Offices of thie Oompfuny : or 
of «ny,of their Agents. 

(Ba 0r4»e ^ the S^rd) 

WILUAM NISWXABQB, 
Secretary. 
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CABXSBAD. 



A, F. SBIFBRT, 

STATIONER PRINTSBLLBR, MONET- 
CHANOBR, Ac. 

QOLDENE SCHLUsSEL 



A. F. SEIFERT is at all times ready to 
give his assistance and make himself useful 
to ViBitoFB at CARLSBAD, and to execute 
any commissions that persons at a distance 
may entrust to him as their agent. 

References can bo ^ven to several of the 
hiAhest families in England and Amexica, 
'whom he has had the honour of serving. 

English and French spoken. 



12mo. 8». Qd. handsomely bound in cloth, 

OLIVER &, BOYD'S 
SCOTTISH TOURIST. 

Being a Guide to the Cities, Towns. 
Antiquities, Seats of the NobiHty, and 
Picturesque Lake and Mountain Soene^ 
of the Highlands, Islands, and Lowlands 
of Scotland ; with 70 Illustrative Engrav- 
ings on steel, and 17 carefully prepared 
Travelling Maps and Charts. 

This well-known Work has been greasy 
endargedy and almost eniirdy reteritten. The 
separate Tours are minutely described, and 
enlivened with a pleasing variety of Anec- 
dote and Historical Remmiscence. 

EDINBURGH : OLIVER & BOYD. 

Agents in London, 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 



FBAVEFOBT 0. M. 



MESSRS. LOHR & ALTEN, 

PROPimETORS OF 

THE ROMAN EMPEROR HOTEL, 

Beg to recommend their House to English Travellers. 

This large and well situated Establishment is conducted under the immediate 
superintendence of the Proprietors, and newly furnished with every comfort. 

The '* Roman Emperor *' is often honoured by Royal Families and other high 
personages. The following have lately honoured this Hotel — 

H.M. THE RING AND QUEEN OF WURTEMBERO. 

H.M. THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 

H.RH. THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS OLGA OF WURTEMBERQ. 

H.I.H. THE ARCHDUKE OF AUSTRIA. 

&c. &c. &c. 

Table d'hote at 1, 1th. 30c., Wine included. Breakfast, 36c. 

99 9> 4^, 1th. 45c., without Wine. Tea, 42c. 

Bed Rooms, from 1th. to 3th. 



FBEEBTJBO I. B. 

GRAND DUCHY OP BADEN. 



G. H. SOMMER, 

PROPRIETOR OF THE 

ZAHRINQER HOF HOTEL 



ThLa comfortable Family Hotel, situated 
in the centre of the town, and cloee to the 
Railway Station and Cathedral, has been 
greatly improved and added to by the 
piresent Proprietor. 

G. H. SOIIMER bega to assure English 
VisltorB that everv attention will be paid 
to those Ladles and Gentlemen who honour 
him with their patronage. 



HEI DELBE RG, 

HOTEL DU PRINCE CHARLES. 
NEWLY ENLARGED. 

FIKE VIEW OF THE CKLEBBATBD 

CASTLE OF HEIDELBERG. 

The Proprietor of this unrivalled Esta- 
blishment respectflilly offers his grateftil 
acknowledgments to the English Nobility 
and Gently for their continued patronage, 
and avails himself of this occasion to assure 
Travellers visiting HEIDELBERG that no 
efforts wUl be spared on his paxt to render 
their sojourn at the above Hotel both 
comfortable and satisfactory. 
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AMUSINO BOOKS FOB TEAVELLEB8. 



THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 

Price It. each Volume / or Double Volumei marled thus *, price la. 6(2. in boards. 



*HugU6not^ by G. F. R. James. 

*Jaoquerie, by James. 

*Whixn and itiB Consequences, by James. 

^Gentleman of the Old School, by James. 

*Philip Augustus, by James. 

*Agincourt, by James. 

•Gowrie, by James. 

*Heiuy Masterton, bv James. 

*John Marstou Hall, by James. 

^Smuggler, by James. 

*Brigaad, by James. 

*Couyictt by James. 

*Gipey, bv James. 

»King's Highway, by James. 

•Forest Days, by James. 

♦Heidelberg, by James. 

•Damley, by James. 

♦Arrah Neil, by James. 

Charles Tyrrell, by James. 

Castelneau ; or, the Ancient R^imc, by 
James. 

One in a Thousand, by James. 

Robber, by James. 

Maiy of Burgundy, by James. 

Morley Emstein, by James. 
*Wilmmgtons, by the Author of " Emilia 

Wyndham." 
•Time, the Avenger, by the Author of 
"Emilia Wyndham." 

Tales of the Finst French Revolution, by 
the Author of " Emilia Wyndham." 

Tales of the Woods and Fields, by the 
Author of " Emilia Wyndham." 

Two Old Men's Tales, by the Author of 
"Emilia Wyndham." 

Previsions of Lady Evelyn, by the Author 
of *• Emilia Wyndham." 

Emilia Wyndham. 

Bellah, by Feuillet, Edited by the Author 
of " Emilia Wyndham." 

G^n^vi^ve, by A. Lamartine. 

Pictures of First French Revolution, by 
Lamartine. 

Wanderer and his Home, by Lamartine. 

Parsonic, 2 Vols, by Rodolph Toppfer. 

Tales and Sketches, by Rodolph Toppfer. 

Schinderhannes, by Leifoh Ritchie. 



Game of Life, by Leitch Ritchie. 

Magician, by Leitch Ritchie. 

Father ConneU, by Banim. 

Crohoore of the Billhook, by Banim. 

Ghost-Htmterand his Family, by Banim. 

John Doe, by Banim. 

The Nowlans, by Banim. 

Emma, by Miss Austen. 

Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion, by 
Miss Austen. 

Monsiield Park, by ]^[i8S Austen. 

Black Prophet, by William Carleton. 

Emigrants of Ahadarra, by Carleton. 

Tithe Proctor, by Carleton. 

CoUcffifians, by Gerald Griffin. 

Rivals, by Griffin. 

Olivia, by Lady L . 

Sir PhiUp Hetherinjrton, bv Lady L . 

•Cagofs Hut, by T. C. Grattan. 
•Agnes de MansfelL by Grattan. 

Heir of Wast-Wayland, by Maiy Hewitt. 

Wood Leighton, by Mary Hewitt. 

Angela and other Tales, by A. Stifter. 

Count of Monte Cristo, S Vols, by Alex. 
Dumas. 

Geoige, the Planter of France, by Dumas. 
•Stuart of Dunleath, Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
•Scalp Hxmters, Capt. Mayne Reid. 
■^Maigaret Catchpole, by Rev. R. Cobbold. 
•Adventures of an Emigi-ant, by C. Row- 
eroft. 

Remembrances of a Monthly Nurse, by 
Mrs. H. Downing. 

Miller of Angibault, by George Sand. 

Khan's Tale, by J. B. Eraser. 

Zenobia ; or, Fall of Palmyra, by Rev. 
W.Ware. 

Two Friends, by Maniott Oldfield. 

Violet's Travels, by Capt Marryat. 

Country Stories, by Mxss Mitford. 

Family Pictures, by Augustus La 
Fontaine. 

Marian, by Mra. 8. C. Hall. 

Simple Story, by Mra. Inchbald. 

Sidonia, the Sorceress, 2 Vols, by 
W. Meinhold. 

Andrew the Savoyard, by Paul de Kock. 



SIMMS AND M'INTYEE, 

13, P-^ERNOSTBR ROW, LONDON; AND BELFAST. 

Sold at every Bailway Station. 
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GEEAT miTAnr, ISffSMPE, ASB JOBKCA. 



SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO. 

Literary Agents, Export and Import Booksellers, 

OflGor ihair Mrviees Id efleetiDsr arnmgements under the -varioas InteniatioiuJ Gbpyrigbt 
TrntiM, undertaking the ohaerraooe of the reqouite fonnfl to aecure the legal oenefit 
thereof and carrying out instroctions for PuUieatioii, TianalatioD, Sales, Ac. 

8. JJOW, SON, A CO. have made such arrangementB in the United States of America 
as to secure the eaziiest ^pesnnoe in Kngland of works of in terest either in advance 
ot or simultaaeoody with, their puUiestion in America, and whsve nwwnMtjr, obtain 
the protection of English Copyrignt. They will also be f mwmdiu g and rsMtving eases 
by erecy steamer ; therefore, any American Works not in atosk will be proenred 
without loss of timfr 

Tke PMlshers' Circular, 
and Oioeral Secord •f British and Foreign Lklentnre, 

Is published by MESSBfl. LOW A SON on the 1st and 15th of eadi rasnih, and will 
be forwardedto say part of tho World upon a prepayment of 8c paramium. Tbtewtiric 
contains a oonnlete Alphabetical List of all New Books published in Onat BrHain, 
and evei^ wok of intenst p^thiishert abroad,— special attention being given to secure 
a flill and uselkil list of American Books. It can be snj^lied regulurly throofl^ any 
Bookseller. 



MRS. MARKHAM^ SCHOOL HISTORtCS. 

NEW ANP GHBAFEB EDITIONS. 



HISTORT OF BNGPLAKp. From the Fint Invaaoa by ike 

lloinans, down to the I4th year of Queen Victoria's Bttifpx. Bjy Msb-^Mmmkham. 
'New and revised BdOLtion, (68Cft 7A<msand> with the Woodcuts r^-^sagnami, and 
•a great many additional Illustrations. ISmo. 4i. 

II. 

HISTORT 0¥ FRANCE. From the Conquest ^ tiie Oank, to the 

Death ef Louis Philippe. J^y JKtb. Mabkham. New and xe-vised JUition. Wood- 
cuts. 12mo. 

IIL 

HISTORY OF QfiRMANY. From the lanwnoB bj Marias, iown 

to the Present Time. Woodemts. New and rvHsed^Bdltion. ISmo. Os. 

IV. 

HISTORY OF QICEECC. With Buppkmontety Ckufkm mi the 

literature, Art, and Domestic Manners of the Greeks. Woodcuts. ISmo. 

y. 

SERMONS FOR OHILimEN. 'B7Mrs.1ffARXHAM. 12mo. 3^. 

JOHN MURRAY. Albiiuiw «ewt. 
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Btlitaitelii^ h^ ^tmMtm, to Ser.^Lajastg. 



PutiisMng WeeUy, priee Qd., and in Monthly PartSf price 2U., 

THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA. 

BASED ON THE "PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA." 
AND IIiLTI8TBA!rED WITH FIVi; THOUSAND WOOD SNGSAYZK0S. 

CONDUCTED BY MR. CHARLES KNIGHT. 

The " Skocish CroLOPiBDiA, " will be published in Four Dirisions, each havingits own 
alphabetical arrangement, and each forming, when complete, four distinct volumes. 

Oeoobafht .... 4 vols. I Sciences and Arts . ^ • • 4 vols. 
Natural History . 4 vols. | Histo&y^Beographt, Literature, Ice. 4 vols. 

The pubUcfttton will commence with Geography and Natural Historv, asd. oa their 
completioii the other Divisions will immediately follow. The work will be issued in 
Weekly NumbwRS at dd., the Geography and liatural History Divisions alternately ; 
and in Monthly Parts at 28., containing tiie two divisions in equal proportions. 

10" TJie plan of publishing "The English CYCLOPiSDiA" in four divisions Km the 
Obvious advantage 9f completing large departments of knowledge^ with the most recent infor- 
moHtrnf-in a very short time. Thus, in two years tJie great brancJies qf Geoorapoy ancE 
Naxvral History will be finished ; when, the two remaining portions toiU commence, vith 
every addUimi made to Sconce, History, Ac, in tJie intervening period. Ade^puUeiyto 
meet this neeeaeityfor the most recent ir^formation it became necessary that the matertcUs.of the 
"Penny (jfclopadia " should be wholly remodeOed. Mr. Enioht, as t?ie Proprielor of the 
OoPYRiaHT, retains the exchmve power of presenting the original work as a new Gy^epaxlia, 
in a new form, with new type. 

\* Prospeetuses may be obtained at the Publishers', and of all BookseUem^ 



LONDON: BRADBURY & BYANB, 11, BOTJVBRIE STREET. 

In Weekly Numbers^ price 2d., or stamped for post, 3d. ; in Monthly Parts, 

and in Half -yearly Volumes, 

HOUSEHOLD WOEDS. 

A Weekly Journal, conducted by CHARLES DICKENfi. 

DXBBOKliD VOB THE INSTBUCTiaV AKD AMVBIMSNT OF ALL CLASSES Ot BEABSBS, 
AKD XO ASSIST IN THE DISCUSSION OF THE SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF THE TIME. 

5u; Votwnetiirtpu^i^ed, price 6e. 6d. each, in eUOkiomrds, and are ahe«^e>9n sate. 



Also, published at the end of every Mofuth,. at the same Office, price 2d,, 

or stamped for post, Zd., 

THE HOUSEHOLD NMRATIVE OE 
CURRMT EYENTS; 

Which being declared, by the Judffmoii'Of the Court of Exchequer, a L^faTTublication, 
not ^omum pithin &e ptnndsiaEDa of ttua Stamp Act, wiU.berqgvSMrlgp ««itiBaied 
and much improved. 



* 



The First, Second, and ^lird .TbInmM, bektir « reoecd of the Public Events of 
X8&0, 1861, Aad 16Si2, i&ajr almays be had,.ptifie d«. each, Boatly bound in cMh. 
Each Volume contains a C(^ious Index. 

OFFICE, No. 16, WBLLINeTON STmSBT KORTH. 

SOLD BY all BOOKSELLBBS AKD NBWSMBV. 
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&BS*S 
Folygrlot 

Wasbtngr 
Books, 

(To 8av» Travellers 
t)!& trouble of traus- 
laiirg tbeir Waslning 

I'Aili) 

Tor &adles. 

DITTO 

FcrGentlemeD. 

EitfHih ^ Frmch, 
Etujlhh 4" Kalian. 
Kngiish 4" German. 
Fi,y!lth 8i Spanish. 
Kngiuh ^ Portuguese. 

1$. each. 



Ambassadors' Signatures obtained 
to Bntisli Secretary of State's Pass- 
ports, at one Shilling each. 



The latest editions of ail ]Muriiay*s 
Uand-Books ; which can generally be 
supplied when out of pruit and not to 
be obtained elsewhere. 



Couriehs, or Travelling Servants^ 



can be obtained at 

JOHN LEE'S CrUIOE DEPOT, 



Foreign better 
Paper, 

Extra Larpe Size^ 

VERY THIV, 

Is. p^ <^ttire. 

BOOKS FOR 
JOURNALS, &C. 

LUQG~AGE 
LABELS. 

DcoR Fasteners. 

BERRY'S PATENT 
INKSTANDS. 

Keatlior 
SSoney-Sags. 

A 



440, WEST STRAND, 

TWO DOORS WEST OF LOWTHEB ARCADE, 

Wberc an extbwsxvk Collecti«^n of GrioES, ITand-Books, Maps, Dictjovaribb, Dia- 
logues, Qhammars, Intkrprktkks, &c., useful for I'ravellera upon the Continent and 
elsenrhere, and much useful information concerning Fasspoats, can be obtained. 

MURRAY'S HAND-BOOKS, rendered convenient Pockjet-Books by J. Lee's limp 
leatbet binding, at 2«. additional charge. 

MOROCCO and RUSSL&. PORTABLE ROLL-UP CASES, containing every eesential for 

Writing. — ' ' 

i^aavt^i German Sxittx^xtttr. 

^b the exact Pronnnciation in English' on a separate column, price 5$. dotb, 6s. in leather. 



•aAJ>BVKT>XS BVAKB r&XKTBIll, WEXTSPBZA.K8. 
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